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PEEFACE. 


When we reflect how much our daily comfort, our national 
prosperity, and present maritime greatness has been slowly, 
yet solidly, built on the discoveries of the early navigators ; 
and how much, on the whole, has depended on accurate 
geographical research ; we may come to a record of the more 
famous of their voyages with increased interest and desire to 
profit thereby. With a spirit of healthy inquiry abroad, as 
to the basis of our geographical knowledge and maritime 
pre-eminence, little apology is needed in placing before the 
public, in a cheap and handy volume, the voyages which 
have given to Drake, Darupier, Anson, and Cook, a world- 
wide renown. The exigencies of space and the desire to 
produce the volume in a cheap and convenient form, have 
led to the use of a synopsis in Cook's two first Voyages, 
and to the omission of some unimportant details in Dampier 
and Anson. These omissions, unless trifling in matter or 
amount, are in most cases mentioned in the notes. Authentic 
portraits of the four Navigators have been introduced as a 
frontispiece > and also four Mercator maps have been added, 
showing the routes of each of the Voyagers, and taken from 
the original draughts. 
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PREFACE. 

Some may be inclined to class the doings of Dralft, Dam- 
pier, and Anson with those of an ordinary privateering 
expedition, alleging that ambition or hatred of the Spaniard 
alone inspired their movements, without taking into account 
the broad results which have flowed from their voyages of 
circumnavigation. The privateering may be credited to the 
spirit and circumstances of the times, while we have reaped 
the fruit of their bravery in increased nautical experience ; 
and the accounts of their voyages, whether undertaken to 
harass the Spanish settlements in the Pacific Ocean or for 
purely scientific purposes, form in themselves a brilliant 
chapter in our naval history, — a chapter, too, of our history 
which men will turn aside to read, and feel the better for 
reading, when many hosts of our aifhual ephemeral publi- 
cations have been published, reviewed, and forgotteu. 
New countries were discovered, commerce has been quick- 
ened and increased a hundredfold, the national mind lias 
been broadened, while our national ideas and enterprise arc 
gradually leavening every continent and known island in 

the globe. And with truth these early Navigators might 
have said — 

“ Through Hope, and Faith's transcendent dower. 

We feel that we arc greater than we know.” 

In the hand of Providence they forged at least one link in 
the chain of circumstance, whereby 

Th® whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A short account of the lives of the English Circnmnavigators 
may reasonably come within the compass of a brief introduction to 
their more famous voyages, now produced and presented to the 
public in a handy and compact form, and also lend additional 
interest to the details of these voyages. 

It may be noted here that Dampier, at page 115, gives a relation 
of the main incidents of hid life previous to his voyage round the 
world, and also that at the beginning and end of Cook’s Voyages 
a sketch of the life and discoveries of that great navigator is given, 
so that these particulars will here only require to be slightly sup- 
plemented. 

Among the voyagers,and naval heroes flourishing in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, a high place must be given to Sir Francis 
Drake for his courage and persevering bravery, displayed in almost 
every enterprise, successful or unsuccessful, with which he was 
identified. His father is said to have been a poor yeoman, inhabit- 
ing a humble cottage at Tavistock, Devonshire, where his son, 
Francis, was bom in or about the year 1539 or 1541 ; but having 
embraced the Protestant religion, ho was compelled to fly into 
Kent, where, for some time, the family are said to, have inhabited 
the hull of a ship on the sea coast His family being in poor cir- 
cumstances,, and Francis being the eldest of twelve sons, was early 
inured to hardihood, and was trained as a sailor from earliest youth. 
He was apprenticed to the master of a bark trading on the coast, and 
making occasional voyages between Zealand and France, in which 
employment he is said to have proved himself so painstaking and 
diligent, that his old master, having no children of his own, at his 
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death ^bequeathed to him his bark and all its belonging* Hecon- 
tinued this coasting trade for some time, bat these narrow seas 
proving insufficient for his adventurous spirit, and firpd .with, the 
idea of the possible wealth to be gained from an expedition to the 
New World, he gladly took advantage of an opportunity to join 
Captain John Hawkins in a voyage to the Spanish Main. Skiing 
his vessel, he embarked his fortune and his person in this expedi- 
tion at Plymouth in 1567. Hawkins had previously made two 
voyages to the Wost Indies, part of his traffic having been the 
purchasing of negroes at Guinea, and selling them again to the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. This nefarious trade was sanctioned 
by a treaty between Henry VIII. and Charles V., and still coun- 
tenanced by Elizabeth. Of this expedition, consisting of eight 
vessels, some of them very small, the largest, the Jesus of Lubeck 
(700 tons), bad been lent by Queen Elizabeth to help forward the 
enterprise. Drake’s ship was called the Judith (50 tons), and 
which, notwithstanding the perils of the voyage, by skilful sea- 
manship, he brought safely home. This expedition proving unfor- 
tunate, and losing all he had, he returned with an enlarged ex- 
perience, and an increased and glowing hatred towards the Span- 
iards. Thomas Fuller quaintly interpreted his feelings thus — 
“The King of Spain's subjects had undone Mr Drake, therefore 
Mr Drake was entitled to take the best satisfaction against the 
King of Spain,” which, in his own fasliiun, he proceeded to do. 
In 1570 and 1571 ho made at least two voyages to the West 
Indies, where, in addition to his knowledge of navigation ,** as 
C amden says, “ he got some store of money there by playing the 
seaman and the pirate.” On tho 24th of May 1572, 1 ho sailed from 
Plymouth in command of tho Pasha of 70 tons, and the Swan, of 
25 tons, the latter commanded by his brother, and both c ar r ying 
the enormous force of six-and-forty men 1 In the end of July he 
came in sight of Santa Martha, and a few days afterwards, was 
unexpectedly reinforced by another English bark, the com- 

manded by Captain Rouse, and with thirty men on board. The 
Lion willingly joined the Pasha and the Swan, when they sailed 


«< 


1 The leading points in the narrative, pp. 17 and 19, are condensed 
Swordand Pen.”~W. V. Nimmo, Undon and Edinburgh 
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together for No mb re de Dios. Leaving his ships in cliarge of 
Rouse, he selected tljree-and-fifty men, and with these he landed 
tinder cover of the night of J uly 22d, and made his attack npon 
the town . Dividing his men into two companies, he directed one 
to capture and take possession of the fort, which was done. Then, 
with tho other, he. marched silently into the market-place, where 
he beat his drums and sounded his trumpets, and by the sudden- 
ness of the surprise, frightened the Spaniards into a frenzy of 
amazement. Some of them, however, recovered their senses suffi- 
ciently to fire a volley of shot, which wounded Drake in the leg ; 
but they were soon put to flight. The English then helped them- 
selves to whatever they could lay their hands upon, and afterwards 
carried back their wounded commander to the pinnace, — having 
only one man killed (a trumpeter') in this daring action. 

At the Island of Pinos Captain Rouse withdrew from the enter- 
prise ; but Drake undauntedly pushed on to the Sound of Darien. 
Here his tact established a very friendly feeling between himself 
and the Indians, who had suffered greatly from the cruelties of the 
Spaniards ; and being informed by them that a Spanish convoy of 
gold and silver was on its way from Panama to Nombre de Dios, 
he resolved upon intercepting it. In this he did not succeed, but 
during his overland journey, he enjoyed one splendid spectacle. 
Having arrived, on tho 11th of February, on. the summit of a 
‘considerable eminence, the chief of the Symerons pointed out to 
him “a goodly and great high tree,” in which they had cut 
voffi made steps to ascend to the top; and at the top they had 
fasliioned a convenient bower, capable of accommodating ten or 
twelve men. Drake climbed this natural watch-tower, and was 
rewarded with a prospect of tho great Pacifio Ocean, over whoso 
waters brooded an atmosphere of mystery and romance ; and, in- 
spired by a sight so glorious, he uttered a prayer to Almighty God 
to grant him life and leave to plough its glittering waters with an 
English keek Though he did not surprise tho treasure convoy, ho 
captured about 100 mules, each loaded with 300 pounds’ weight of 
silver, and carried off as much as his men could find stowage for. 
After some hair-breadth escapes, he regained the shore in safety, 
embarked his men and booty in his boats ; and having returned to 
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their two small vessels, they set out on their homeward voyage, 
which was accomplished in three amUwcntj; days. lie arrived in 
Plymouth on Sunday the 9 th of August 1573. It appears “when 
the nows of his arrival reached the church, there remain®! few or 
no people with the preacher, the congregation broke up to welcome 
him.” A relation of this voyage was published by his nephew, 
and revised by himself. 

Drake’s thoughts were now directed to the best means of realis- 
ing his dream of ploughing tho Pacific Ocean with Knglish keels. 
While gathering help and enlisting supporters, he served with the 
Earl of Essex in an Irish campaign ; and his tactics and brilivuit 
valour secured him the patronage of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
thus enabled, towards the closo of 1577, to sail from Plymouth, 
with five vessels, the largest of which was 100 and tho smallest 
15 tons. This was destined to prove his great voyage of circum- 
navigation, which occupied about two years and ten months. The 
execution of Thomas Doughty in tho* course of this voyage has 
been regarded as one of the most doubtful nets in Drake's life, 
although he is represented as being perfectly honest and straight- 
forward in the act, regretting Doughty’s death, but looking upon 
it as necessary for the safety of tho expedition. A probable sup- 
l>osition about Doughty’s guilt has been that ho intended making 
off with one of the ships, and trying his own fortune. 

Looked at as a mere commercial speculation it may be regarded 
as exceedingly profitable, those who invested any money in it 
being repaid at the rate of j£ 47 for every £1 ventured, 1 although 
much of the treasure brought home had been previously sequestered 
and restored to its rightful owners, at the instance of the Spanish 
Ambassador. 

Of the benefits accruing to England from this voyage, and the 
manner in which it was accomplished, Mr W, D. Cooley remarks 
“ Drako was tho first Englishman who passed the Straits of 
Magellan, or who sailed under English colours in tho Pacific 
Ocean. . . . It is remarkable that he should attempt, with 

so weak a fleet, to achieve a navigation long since abandoned by 

l c Barrow’s ** Life of Drake,” p. 177 . 

• “ Maritime and Inland Discovery,” pp. 25S-261. 
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the Spaniards on account of its extreme difficulty and danger. He 
ar riy edjjtJthc tempestuous regions of the Magellanic Straits in the 
winter season, and ytft lie effected Ins passage through them in the 
shor^ space of seventeen., days. . . . . Perfect in lps . seaman- 

ship. relyin g, implicitly, Pfr his own resources, and possessing that 
high courage which is unacquainted even with the bodings of fear, 
he was, in all seasons and latitudes, perfectly at home on the 
ocean. In the ease and certainty with which he shaped his course 
through unknown seas, he bears a resemblance to his celebrated 
countryman Captain Cook. . . . England was at that time 

awakening to a sense of its internal strength, and rising rapidly to 
that maritime superiority which it has since so proudly maintained. 
The pursuit of fame, and love of chivalrous exploits, suited with 
the temper of the court in the reign of Elizabeth. Men of fortune 
and of education hurried into every path of enterprise which pro- 
mised them honour and distinction. Not a few followed the track 
o£Jj>ir Francis Prake ; and such was the ardour resulting from the 
success of his voyage, that in the course of sixteen years the English 
sept no fewer than six expeditions to the South Seas.” 

Drake had the honour of receiving tho Queen on board his ship, 
April the 4th, 1581, and after dinner Elizabeth bestowed the 
honour of knighthood on her famous subject. She also gave 
orders that the Golden Hind should be preserved as a monument 
of the national glory, and of her great captain’s enterprise ; and 
so for long year’s it was kept in Deptford dockyard until it fell 
.into decay, when all that remained sound in her timber was con- 
verted into a chair for the Oxford University, and Cowley the 
poet addressed to it the following lines : 

" To this grea t ship, which round the world has run, 

And matchod in race the chariot of the sun, 

This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim, 

■\V itliout presumption, so deserved a name. 

By knowledge once, and transformation now), 

In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 

\Drake and his ship could not have wished from Fate 
/A more blessed station, or more blessed estate, 

For, lo ! a seat of endless rest is given 
To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven.” 
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£> m ke was next employed as commander-in-chief of the great 
fleet despatched in September 1585 against the Spanish Infest 
Indies. They made a successful attack on San Domingo, and, 
after a desperate strugglo, carried Corthagcna. Then, after doing 
infinite damage, anti securing immense booty, Dfftka brought bfldt 
his fir -t to England in perfect safety. 

At this time he is said to have visited Virginia, and ft is stated 
by Camden with regard to this voyage, that he was the first to 
bring tobacco to England, though Raloigh was the first to make 
its use popular. On the same authority it is stated that from the 
books, papers, and charts which were taken from an East India 
Bhip which he captured off' tho coast of Spain in 1587, originated 
the first suggestion for undertaking our East Indian trade, anil 
suggested an application to the Queen for liberty to establish an 
East India Company. 1 

It is aside from our present purpose to enter minutely into the 
story of the defeat of tho “Invincible Armada” of Spain, in which 
Drake played such a high and honourable part. We may, however, 
be excused giving an extract from one of Drako’s letters written to 
Lord Walsingham, 31st July 1588, during the heat of the fight, 
and which with Httlo verbal alteration resolves itself into blank 
verse. It may be taken as an example of a mind when under 
strong emotion expressing itself poetically. 

“ Wc ltavo the army of Spain before tis, 

Aud by God’s grace Bhall wrestle a pull willi him. 

Never was anything pleased me better 

Than seeing the enemy flying 

With a southerly wind to the northwards. 

God grant yon have a good eye on Parma, 
by God’s grace, if we live, we’ll so handle 
This Duke of Sidouia, he’ll wish himself back 
To St Mary’s, safe 'mid his orange trees.” 

A childish rhyme of the period which has thus been translated, 
testifies liow far the dislike and terror of bis nam e h ad entered 
into tho Spanish mind : 

f, My brother Don John 
To England, is goxie, 

1 “Life of Sir* Francis Drake,” reprinted from “Biographia Brt tannica. ” 
pp. 49, 50,* 
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To kill the Drake, 

And the Qneen to take. 

And the heretics all to destroy." 

f Hits dislike Attended even on his memory, for it is said when 
; the news of his death reached Panama, two days of religions festi- 
' vities were celebrated in honour of his death and damnation. 

In April 15$ 9 he took the command of the naval portion of a 
joint expedition against Spain. Corunna was captured, but owing 
to disease appearing among the land forces, little else was done or 
attempted, and Drake returned to England. For some time he 
addressed himself to civil pursuits, and in 1592-3 sat in Parliar 
ment as the representative of Plymouth. In 1594 he was again 
called to active service, Queen Elizabeth’s government having 
determined on a new expedition against the Spanish colonies. It 
consisted of six royal and twenty private ships, and Drake and 
Hawkins were associated in the command. 

w. * 

The nairative of this ill-fated expedition, written by Thomas 
Maynarde, is given at page 98 of the present work. When 
’they had taken and plundered in succession Rio de la Hacha, 
Santa Martha, and N ombre de Dios, it became evident that 
Dr&ke’s career was nearly ended. lie was seized with a severe 
t illness, which, acting fatally on an already weakened frame, ter- 
' minuted in his death on the 20th December 1596. His body 
was placed in a leaden coffin, the solemn service of the Church 
was read over it, and then it was lowered into the deep. A con- 
temporary epitaph very fitly says — 

44 Where Drake first found there last he lost his name. 

And for a tomb left nothing but his fame. 

His body’s buried under some great wave ; 

The sea, that was his glory, is his grave ; 

Ou whom an epitaph none can truly make. 

For who can say, Here lies Sir Francis Diake.” 

With regard to the character and personal appearance of Sir 
Francis Drake we would close with the language of contemporary 
evidence. The first is from Stowe’s Annals as quoted in Barrow’s 
44 Life of Drake,” and the second from Fuller’s 44 Worthies of 
England.” * 
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“ Ho was low of stature, of strong limbs, broad breasted, round** 
headed, brouno haj^re, full bearded; his eyes round, largo, and 
clear, well favoured, fayre, and of a checrfull countenance. 
name was a terror to the French, Spaniard, Portugal, and Indians. 
Many princes of Italy, Germany, and other, as well enemies ®s 
friends, in his lifetime desired his picture. He was the SOCO»d 
that ever went through the Straights of Magellanes, and the first 
that ever went rounde aboute the woride. Ho was lawfully n* ***• 
ried unto two wives, both young, yet ho himself and two of, his 
brethren died without issuo. He made his brother Thomas his 
hcire, who was with him in most ami chiefost of his imploy moots. 
In briefe, he was as famous in Europe and America as Tambcr* 
layne in Asia and A Africa.” 

“ He was of stature Ioav, but set and strong grown ; a very re- 
ligious man towards Gcal and His ho vises, generally sparing the 
churches wherever he came ; chaste in his life, just in his dealings, 
true of his word, merciful to those that were under him, and 
hating nothing so much as idleness.” ■ 

• 

The incursions of the buccaneers on tbo Spanish settlements in 
the South Seas, though undertaken in the first placo for gain and 
plunder, helped to familiarise our English seamen with the geo- 
graphy of the South American coast, and the other islands in the 
South Seas. The derivation of the word “buccaneer” is ascribed to 
the method which prevailed in Cuba at that time of hilling, and 
curing the flesh of the cattle, according to the Carib method, on- 
hurdles raised a few feet above the Are. This apparatus, the meat, 
and also the method of preparing it, the Indians called, boocun, and 
hence those sailors who were engaged in supplying it to the cruisers 
and others were called buccaneers . Many of these adventurers 
were Englishmen, carrying on a smuggling trade both, by sea and 
land. They all, without exception, plundered the Spaniards, ami 
under this bond and unity of aim, they were sometimes called the 
brethren of the coast. Those who did their plundering on shore 
were called freebooters, and those who mainly cruised against the 
Spaniard were ^called buccaneers. If, in the case of a war with 
Spain, a commission could bo obtained, these buccaneers became 
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privateers. The o rdina ry buccaneer set propriety at defiance by 
dirtiuess and negligence in dress. Every buccaneer leader had a 
mate, who •was heir to all his money, and in some cases they held 
a community of property. 

Among the more notable of the buccaneers who have left a record 
of their doings in the South Seas, we must place the name of Captain 
William Dampier, whose Voyage Round the World is given at page 
113 of the present volume. While reading this narrative, we feel 
that he was one of the most acute of observers, readily remarking 
anything which at that time would be counted new or extraordinary, 
although these details at the present time, with our amazingly 
increased facilities of travel, and increased familiarity with the 
places and people described, may be ranked as more commonplace. 
In the “author’s account of himself” (pp. 115-121), wo have a 
concise narrative of his early training and way of life, with a 
graphic sketch of logwood cutting in Campeachy Bay, till the date 
of his joining with the buccaneers in 1G79. Ilia Voyage Round the 
World may be considered as a natural continuation of the story of 
his life, as it deals with all the public and personal affairs in which 
ho was concerned up till the date of his return to England in Sep- 
tember 16tli, 1691. 

Dampier having recommended himself very favourably to public 
-attention by the publication of his “ Voyage Round the World,” at 
the instance of the Earl of Pembroke, he was given the command of 
an expedition, ordered by King William in 1699 for the discovery 
of new countries, and the examination of New Holland and New 
Guinea. A vessel called the Roebuck was equipped for this 'pur- 
pose. After visiting New Holland, he sailed for New Guinea, 
which he descried on January 1st, 1700. He bad explored the 
west and north-west coasts of Australia, and given his name to a 
small archipelago, east of North-west Cu]>e. After exploring the 
coasts of New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland, he returned. 
In the homeward voyage the Roebuck sprang a leak off the 
Island of Ascension. Dampier and his men were forced to stay 
* ten weeks on the island, but they were eventually picked up 
tby three English ships of war, and conveyed to England. 

Although his last voyage had been partially Unfortunate as far 
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the loss t*f the vessel was concerned, we find that he wee uextj^yen 
nnmmftnd of the St George, a vessel of 26 guns, which, with 
the Cinque Ports of 16 guns, had been fitted *out by Kqglish Uter- 
chants on a privateering expedition to the South Seas. As the 
sequel shows, he did not shine as a commander, being, it is said, at 
times too familiar with his men, at other times using uyudioiowa 
severity with frequent bursts of ill-temper. The story of the crow of 
this somewhat mutinous expedition may bo interesting, as it con- 
tains the incidents in the life of Alexander Selkirk, which form the 
groundwork of De Foe’s world-famous “ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
also as being otherwise so extraordinary as to demand special 
notice. It is thus related by Mr W. D. Cooley : l 

“ When the two ships [the St George and the Cinque Ports] 
arrived at the Island of Juan Fernandez in the South Sea? a 
dispute arose between Captain Stradling, the commander of the 
Cinque Ports, and his crew ; and tho letter absolutely refused to 
allow him to come on board. These differences were hardly recon- 
ciled by, the mediation of Dumpier, when a largo ship was seen at 
a distance j on which our privateers stood out to sea in such haste 
that Stradling left behind him on tho island five of his men, with 
a great proportion of his stores. The strange sliip proved to bo 
French, and of superior force, so that the chase was soon relin- 
quished: Soon after, on the coast of Peru, our En glish privateers 
seized a prize, which gave birth to fresh altercations, and in Oon- 
sequence Dampier and Stradling parted company. The latter of 
these touched again at Juan Fernandez, where he found two of the 
men whom he, had left tlicro on his former visit to that island 
Put while the Cinque Ports lay here he had some disagreement 
with Alexander Selkirk, the master of the ship, whp, in the beat 
of his dissatisfaction, and dreading the leaky state of the ship, 
chose to remain alone on tho inland, rather than to continue any 
longer under the command of Bundling. Ilis desire was complied 
with; and he was set on shore, with, his cloth^ beddin^ fire- 
lock, one pound of gunpowder, a hatchet, cooking utepsi^B, fQme- 
tobacco, and his books. Before the ship departed, however, Sel- 
kirk changed his mind, and wished to return on board, but the 
1 "MaritUhe and Inland Discovery," vol, It., pp. 3X7-821. 
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optaift would not receive him. Stradling afterwards cruised on 
pf Peru till his vessel, already in a sinking state, ran 
ashore on the Island Gorgona, where the captain and seven men, 
aU that remained of the crew, were obliged to surrender to the 
Spaniards; The H3t .George was not more fortunate. Dampier 
quftiroUefi. with his chief mate, Mr Clipperton, who, having 
induced one-and-twonty of the men to join him, seized the small 
prize bark of about 10 tons, which contained all their ammunition 
and. the greatest part of their provisions. Clipperton cruised suc- 
cessfully on the coasts of New Spain, and afterwards crossed the 
Pacific in his little vessel to Macao, — one of the most extraordinary 
voyages ever performed. After the desertion of Clipperton, Dam- 
pier attacked the Manilla galleon, but without success; and its 
failure added to the discontent of his crew, who now felt alarmed 
at the bad condition of the crazy vessel. Dampier wished to con- 
tinue in the South Sea, but the majority of the crew were other- 
wise inclined. A prizes bark of about 70 tons burden was 
fitte d up for those who wished to go to India In this little vessel 
euy^arked thirty-se\en men, and among them William Funnel, 
who afterwards wrote the history of the voyage. On their arrival 
at jAonboyna, they were taken prisoners by the Dutch, who at first 
treated them with some severity, but afterwards sent them home 
in their fleet to Engl and. Dampier in the meantime remained in 

the,, fit George, with only nine-and-twenty men. He plundered 
the to^m of Puna, and cruised along the coast of Peru till his ship 
ww no longer able to keep the sea. They then embarked in a 
brigantine which had been taken from the Spaniards ; and strip- 
ping the St George of every tiling that, might prove useful on their 
voyage^ they left her riding at anchor near a small island on the 
jeoast. When Dumpier arrived in the East Indies he was unable 
to produq^ his commission,, wli ieh had probably been stolen from 
him by some of his discontented followers ; his ship and goods were 
therefore seized, by. the Dutch, and he was for some time detained 
in custody. 

“ The misciablq failure of this expedition was sufficient to discour- 
age any speculations of a privateering nature ; and it came to be 
admitted as a principle, that cruising might be a gainful trade for 
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buccaneers, yet that there could be no hopes of realising huge pro* 
tits by expeditions fitted out by merchants, and in the ultimate 
success of which every individual on board did not feel an' 
diate interest. But the indefatigable Dampier, unused to any 
industry but that of pillaging the Spaniards ih. the South Sea, 
addressed himself to the merchants of Bristol bq earnestly and 
repeatedly, flattering their hopes with the rich plunder to be 
obtained in the Spanish settlements, that he at length prevailed 
upon them to fit out an expedition. They accordingly equipped 
two stout ships for the purpose, the one of 30, and the other 
of 26 guns, and with crews amounting jointly to 321 men. 
Great care was taken in the choice of tho officers. Captain 
Woodes Rogers was appointed to the command in chief; and 
Dampier, whose character as a skilful seaman was still high/ and 
whose circumstances were reduced, engaged himself as his pilot. 
Their voyage to the Pacific was prosperous; and they steered 
directly to that grand resort of privateers, the Island of Juan 
Fernandez. But on approaching the island, they hod cause to 
suspect that tho Spaniards had established a garrison upon it, «as 
a fire was distinctly seen during tho night ; and accordingly a 
small boat was sent to reconnoitre. As the boat drew near, a man 
was Been on the shore waving a white flag ; and on her nearer 
approach he called to the people in the boat in the English lan- 
guage, and directed them to a landing-place. As the boat did not 
return so soon as was expected, the pinnace was sent in search of 
her. The ciroumstance which caused the delay is thus narrated 
by Captain Woodes Rogers : * The pinnace camo back immediately 
from tbo shore, and brought abundance of crayfish, and with a 
man clothed in goat-skins, who looked more wild than the first 
owners of them. Ho had been on the island four.yeara- a.«d 
four months. His name was Alexander Selkirk, & Scotchman, 
who had been master of the Cinque Ports gaHey, tt Shlp which 
came here with Captain Dampier, who told me he was the best 
man in her ; so I immediately agreed with him to be a mate on 
hoard our ship. It was he who made the fire last night, judging 
our ships to be English.’ 

“ Dining the? first eight months of his residence on the iriund, 
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jSelkirk found it difficult to bear up against melancholy and the 
■tediousness of his solitary life. He built himself two huts with 
* pimento- trees, covered them with long grass, and lined them with 
the skins of goats, which he killed with his gun so long as his pound 
of powder lasted! When his powder was all expended, he was 
obliged to catch the goats by running them down ; and he grew 
so active as to be able to outstrip a good dog. . . . His last 

shirt was nearly worn out when Captain Itogers arrived here; 
and he had forgotten his language, or lost the power of articular 
tion so much by disuse, as to be baldly intelligible. 

“ Alexander Selkirk always remembered with pleasure his resid- 
ence on Juan Fernandez. He was only thirty years of age when 
first left there ; and when the pains of loneliness had worn off, and 
his health was improved by exercise, temperance, and a fine climate, 
he became sensibly attached to his wild but tranquil life.” 

Little is known of Dainpicr’s personal history after this voyage, 
although he remained at sea up till 1711. After forty years’ wan- 
dering over the world, he seems to have sunk into obscurity, as no 
record remains of bow or when he died. 

George Anson, Lord Anson, Baron Sobcrton, the third in order 
of the English Circumnavigators, was the second son of William 
Anson, Esq., of Shugborough, in Staffordshire. His great-grand- 
father, who was an eminent banister in the reign of James I., had 
purchased and founded the' family mansion -where he was bora, 
23d April 1697. Lifctlo is positively known about his early his- 
tory and nautical training, save that his name was first found 
entered os a volunteer in the books of the lluby, under date 
January 1712. His services being transferred from phe Ruby to 
the Hampshire ship of war, he then received his acting orders as 
second lieutenant^ on the 9th May 1710. From this date, up till 
1 724, his progross was as follows : Promoted to the command of 
the Weasel sloop in 1718, raised, to the rank of post captain in 
1 724, with the command of the Scarborough man-of-w er. The Scar- 
borough was at this time ordered to defend the coast of -.South 
Carolina against pirates, and to prevent illicit commerce with tile 
Bah amas. His popularity among the settlers of* South Carolina 
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must Lave been considerable, aa we find that hia name was •tteW’ 
to several towns and districts, such as Anson's County, Anson s 
Villo, Anson’s Mines, <fca lie returned to Ragland in J 730, was 
cruising again on the American coast in 1733* but returned again 
in 1735. 

On the 9th Decomber 1737, Captain Anson was appointed to 
the command of the Qenturion, a ship of 60 guns, and- despatched 
to the African coast, ostensibly with a view to the protection of 
our merchants engaged in the gum trade, from the annoyance of 
French ships of war. A resolution having been come to by the 
Ministry to strike a blow against the Spanish power in the West 
Indies, South Seas, and at Manilla, two officers were selected 
for this purpose — Captain Anson and Captain James Cornwall. 
On Anson’s arrival at Spithead, 10th November 1739, he found a 
letter awaiting him from Admiral Sir Charles Wager, ordering 
him to proceed at once to the Admiralty. The first programme 
submitted to him, to say the least of i% was both difficult and 
dangerous, and may be taken as a proof of the confidence enter- 
tained in his ability as a seaman. He was to attack and cany 
Manilla with part of his squadron, while another part, under 
Cornwall, was to go round Cape Horn into the Southern Ocean, 
attacking and destroying the Spanish settlements on the South 
American coasts, then crossing the Pacific to join the previous 
squadron at Manilla, and there await further orders. This 
scheme was never fully earned out, the proposed expedition to 
Manilla being dropped ; but the part of the plan which was to 
have been entrusted to Cornwall was eventually carried out by 
Anson. 

On the 10th January 1740, Anson was appointed commodore 
of the squadron which was designed to share in the riches which 
they imagined Spain derived from her possessions in the South 
Seas. Before sailing, he made himself acquainted with the best 
printed and manuscript accounts of the Spanish settle m e n t* on the 
coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico. The victualling and manning 
of this squadron was a notorious example of avaricious and heart- 
less jobbery. In addition to the fact that several of the vessels 
were scarcely sd&worthy and badly manned, the troops sent on 
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bottitl wore worn-out pensioners from Chelsea, not one of whom 
returned olive. 

*»•#• . M i 1 ' ^ 

The account of this voyage, by Rev. Richard Walter, forms the 
third voyage of circumnavigation in the present volume. 

On the 3d May 1747, Anson achieved a brilliant victory over a 
French fleet bound for the Indies, off Cape Finisterre. In recog- 
nition jof this service, he was created a peer under the title of Lord 
Anson, Baron of Soberton, in the county of Southampton, and 
shortly afterwards made Vice-Admiral of England. In 1751 he 
was app ointed first Lord of the Admiralty, a position he held, 
except for a short interval, until his deatlu 

On 30th July 1761 he sailed from Harwich in the Charlotte 
yacht, to convey the future queen of George III. to England. In 
tho month of February 1762, in assisting at the ceremony of 
accompanying the queen’s brother, Prince George of Mecklenberg, 
to Portsmouth, he caught a cold which proved fatal on 6th 
June 1762. In April HT 18 Ix>rd Anson had married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Lord Hardwicke, who died without issue, 1st 
June 1760. 

In business Anson was slow to decide, blit quick to execute. In 
matters of ceremony and correspondence he was awkward, and in 
writing showed marks of a defective education. This was more 
than compensated by other sterling qualities of mind and character. 
In society he was modest and reserved, it being said of him, “ he had 
been round the world, but nevor in it.” The Duke of Newcastle 
olteerved of him : “ There never was a more able, a more upright, 
or a more useful servant of his king and country, or a more sincere 
and valuable friend." 

Little need be added by way of siipplcment to the brief, yet 
pointed, remarks on the life and discoveries of Captain Cook, 
which are given at the beginning and* end of his Voyages. A 
won! might be said about the meth</ ' v * dealing with Cook’s 
Voyages in the present edition. TbL first two Voyages — with 
the exception of a particular narration of Cook’s stay at Otaheite, 
from Dr Hawkesworth’s “ Voyages ” — are from “ Maritime and 
Inland Discovery,” in Dr Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cyclopaedia.” Hie 
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* account from the Cyclopoedia is brisk and pithy, and always interest* 
ing. It may give the reader a clear and vivid outline, not overbur- 
dened with detail, of what Captain Cook accomplished .previous to 
his third voyage. The Third Voyage, of most general interesfc^has 
been specially chosen, and is a reprint of hit Journal, origin- 
ally published in 1784, in three quarto volumes — the first and 
second being written by Cook himself, the tim'd by Captain King, 
who had sailed as one of the Resolution's lieutenants, but re- 
turned to England in command of the Discovery. Necessities* of 
space have compelled the omission of many passages directly 
ascribed to Mr Anderson, surgeon of the Discovery. In ©very 
case these were scientific and technical in their character; and 
the lapse of a century has given us abundant light on many 
matters which at the time of Cook’s last voyage wero but itnj>er- 
fectly known, or subjects of crude and vague sjieculation. 

At the close of Captain Cook’s Journal, the transactions on 
returning to tho Sandwich Islands, with the tragic episode at 
Owhyhee, are the only portions of Captain King’s volume hero 
given. As the death of Captain Cook notably diminishes the 
interest of the voyage, and as there is little in the homeward 
route which has not been as well desex-ibed by the older navigators, 
this may not be regretted by the general reader. 

Although little more than three centuries have elapsed since 
the globe was first circumnavigated, and its sphericity fairly 
proved, the mei-chant enterprise which always follows on the 
track of geographical discovery has been sufficiently asto nish i ng . 

Previous to 1841 the tonnage of Bi'itislx vessels in the foreign 
and colonial trade of this country was nl>out eight millions; by 
the latest return it was above twenty-six millions. While our 
merchant vessels are crowding all the navigable waters of the 
globe, our fleet is not behind in importance and efficiency. Ad- 
miral Porter, of the United States Navy, has reported that the 
British fleet was never in a better condition as regards ships, 
armament, officers, and men. We could hold our own a gains t 
the three principal maritime Powers, and in fifteen months’ time 
no enemy’s ship could leave port without the certainty of capture. 
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THE VOYAGE ABOUT THE WORLD 

BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


TO 

THE TRULY NOBLE 

ROBERT EARL OF WARWICK. 


Rioht Honourable, 

Fame and envy are both needless 
to the dead because unknown ; some- 
times dangerous to the living when 
too well kuown ; reason enough that 
1 rattier clioo.se to say nothing, than 
too little, in praise of the deceased 
author, or of your Lordship my de- 


Ever since Almighty God command- 
ed Adam to subdue the. earth, there 
have not wanted 'in all ages some 
heroical spirits which, in obedience to 
that high mandate, either from mani- 
fest reason alluring them, or by secret 
instinct enforcing them, thereunto, 
have. expended their wealth, employed 
their time, and adventured their per- 
sons, to Hud out the true circuit 
thereof. 

Of these, some have endeavoured 
to effect this their purpose l>y conclu- 
sion and consequence, drawn from the 
jproportion of the higher circles to this 
’ nethermost globe, being the centre of 
. the rest. Others, not contented with 
school points and such demonstrations 
(for that a small error in the begin- 
ning groweth in the progress to a 


sired fautor. 1 Columbus did neatly 
check his emulators, by reaiing an egg 
without assistance. Let the slighter 
of this voyage apply. If your Lord- 
ship vouchsafe the acceptance, ’tis 
yours ; if the reader can pick out either 
use or content, ’ti3 his ; ami I am 
pleased. Example Wing the public, 
and your Lordship’s favour theprivate, 
aim of 

Your humbly devoted, 

Francis Drake.* 


great inconvenience) have added there- 
unto their own history and experience. 
All of them in reason have deserved 
great commendation of their o\\ n ages, 
and purchased a just renown with all 
posterity. For if a surveyor of some 
lew lordships, whereof the bounds and 
limits were before known, worthily 
deserve his reward, not only for his 
travel, but for bis skill also in mea- 
suring the whole and every part 
thereof, how much more, above com- 
parison, are their famous travels l»y 
all means possible to be eternized, who ? 
have bestowed their studies and en- 


1 Favourer, patron. 

9 Nephew of “the # General,” as 
Drake is called throughout Mr Flet- 
cher’s narrative. • 
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deavour to survey and measure this 
lobe, almost unmeasurable T Neither 
_j here that difference to be objected 
which in private possessions is of 
value : 44 Whose land survey you ? ” 
forasmuch as the main ocean is by 
right the Lord’s alone, and by nature 
left free for all men to deal withal, as 
very sufficient for all men’s use, and 
large enough for all men’s industry* 
And therefore that valiant enter- 
prise, accompanied with happy suc- 
cess, which tnat right rare ana thrice 
worthy captain, F raucis Drake, achiev- 
ed, in first turning up a furrow about 
the whole world, doth not only over- 
match the famous Argonauts, hut also 
outreacheth in many respects that 
noble mariner, Magellan, and by far 
surpasseth his crowned victory. But 
hereof let posterity judge. It shall 
for the present be deemed a sufficient 
discharge of duty to register the true 
and whole history of that his voyage, 
with as great indifference of affection 
as a history doth require, and with 
the plain evidence of truth, as it was 
left recorded by some of the chief and 
divers other actors in that action. 

The said Captain Francis Drake, 
having in a former voyage, in the years 
1572 and 1573 (the description whereof 
is already imparted to the view of the 
world 1 ), had a sight, and only a sight, 

1 It was written by Philip Nichols, 
preacher, and subsequently published 
by the navigator’s nephew, heir, and 
godson. Sir Francis Drake. In the 
course of an expedition to intercept a 
convoy of treasure from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios, Drake was conducted 
«. by a friendly native chief to a 41 great 
and goodly tree” upon the ridge of 
the hills, from a bower or look-out in 
the top of which both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific could be seen. When 
Drake had beheld that sea, 4 4 of which 
he had heard such golden reports, he 
besought Almighty God of Jlis good- 
ness to give him life and leave to sail 
once in an English ship in that sea,” 
Calling up his men, he acquainted 
them, John Oxenham especially, with 
his resolve, which all approved. Ox- 
enhon^ indeed, more than kept his 


of the South Atlantic ; and thereupon, 
either conceiving a new, or renewing 
a former, jlesire of sailing on the 
same in an English bottom, he so 
cherished, thenceforwaAl, this his 
noble desire and resolution in himself 
that notwithstanding he was hiudered 
for some years, partly by secret envy 
at home, and partly by pnblie service 
for his Prince and country abroad 
(whereof Ireland, under Walter Earl 
of Essex, gives honourable testimony), 
yet, against the year 1$77, by gracious 
commission from his sovereign, and 
with tlio help of divers friends ad- 
venturers, he had fitted himself with 
five ships : 

1. The Pelican, Admiral, burthen 
one hundred tons, Captain-General 
Francis Drake. 

2. The Elizabeth, Vice-Admiral, 
burthen eighty tons, Captain John 
Winter. 

3. The Marigold, a bark of thirty 
tons. Captain John Thomas. 

4. The Swan, a fly-boat of fifty 
tons. Captain John Chester. 

5. The Christopher, a pinnace of 
fifteen tons, Captain Thomas Moon. 

These ships he manned with one 
hundred ana sixty -four able and suffi- 
cient men, and furnished them also 
with such pleutiful provision of ail 
things necessary, as so long and dan- 
gerous a voyage did seem to require ; 
and, amongst the rest, with certain 
pinnaces ready framed, but carried 
aboard in pieces, to be new set up in 
i smoot her water when occasion senred. 
Neither liad he omitted to make pro- 
vision also for ornament and delight, 
carrying to this purpose with him ex- 
pert musicians, rich furniture (all the 
vessels fur his table, yea, many be- 
longing even to the cook-room, being 
of pure silver), aud divers shows of 
all sorts of curious workmanship, 
; whereby the civility aud magnificence 

promise to follow his chief, for two 
years later, crossing the Isthmus with 
a devoted band, he built a pinnace, 
►launched it on the South Sea, and took 
;two Spanish ships ; but being made 
.prisoner on his return, he was execut- 
ed at Lima. 
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of his native country might* amongst 
all nations whithersoever he should 
come, be the more admirgd. 

Being thus appointed, we set sail 
out of the Sound of Plymouth J about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, Novem- 
ber 15, of the same ’ year 1577T and 
running all that night SW., by the 
morning were come as far as the 
Lizard, where meeting the wind at SW. 
(quite contrary, to our intended 
course), we were forced, with our 
whole fleet, to put into Falmouth. 
Tire next day, towards evening, there 
arose a storm, continuing all that 
night and the day following (especially 
between ten of the clock in the fore* 
noon and five in the afternoon) with 
such violence, that though it was in 
a very good harbour, yet two of our 
ships — the Admiral, wherein our 
General himself went, and the Marigold 
— were fain to cut their mainmasts 
by board ; and for the repairing of 
them, and many other damages in 
the tempest sustained (as soon as the 
weather would give leave), to bear 
baelj to Plymouth again, where we 
nil arrived the thirteenth day after 
onr first departure thence [November 
) 28]. Whence, having in a few days 
supplied all defects, with happier 
sails wejonce piore.put to sea, Decem- 
ber 13*71557. As soon as wo were 
out of sight of land, our General gave 
us occasion to conjecture in part 
whither he intended, both by the 
directing of liis course, and appoint- 
ing the rendezvous, if any should be 
severed from the fleet, to l>e the 
Island Mogador. And so sailing with 
favourable winds, the first land we 
had sight of was Cape Caulin fi in 
Barbary, December 25, Christmas 
Day,* In the morning. The shore is 
{fair white sand, and the inland 
country very high and mountainous ; 
it lies m 82° 80' N. latitude : and so 


1 To throw the Spaniards off their 
guard, the destination of the fleet 
was given out as Alexandria ; and to 

give countenance to the report the 
course first steered was towards the 
Straits 6t Gibraltar. 

•In lat* 82? N. f long. 10° W. 


coasting from lienee southward about 
eighteen leagues, we arrived the 
same day at J&ogador, the island 
before named. 

This Mogador lies under the dom- 
inion of the King of Fesse, 1 * in 31° 40', 
about a mile on from the shore, by 
this means making a good harbour 
between the land and it. It is unin* 
habited, of about a league in circuit, 
not veiyr high land, all overgrown 
with a kind of shrub breast high, not 
much unlike our privet, very full of 
doves, and therefore much frequented 
of goshawks and such-like birds of 
prey, besides divers sorts of sea- fowl 
very plenty. At the south ‘ride of 
this island are three hollow rocks, 
under which are great store of very 
wholesome but very ugly fish to look 
to. Lying here about a mile from 
the main, a boat was sent to sound 
the harbour, and finding it safe, and 
in the very entrance on the north 
side about live or six fathoms’ water 
(but at the south side it is very dan- 
gerous), we brought in our whole 
fleet, December 27, and continued 
there till the last day of the month, 
employing our leisure the meanwhile 
in setting up a pinnace, one of the 
four brought from home in pieces 
with us. Our abode here was soon 
perceived by the inhabitants of the 
country, who coming to the shore, 
by signs and cries made show that 
they desired to be fetched aboard, to 
whom our General sent a boat, into 
which two of the chief of the Moors 
were presently received, and one man 
of ours, in exchange, left aland, as a 
pledge for their return. They that 
came aboard were right courteously 
entertained with a dainty banquet, 
and such gifts as they seemed to be 
most glad of, that they might thereby 
understand that this fleet came in 
peace and friendship, offering to 
traffic with them for such commodities 
as their country yielded, to their own 
content. This offer they seemed most 
gladly to accept, and promised the 
next day to resort again, with such 

> 3 Fez, the northern ^portion of the 
Empire of Morocco. • 
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thing* as they had, to exchange for L friendship, i the would uaehUcountry. 
outs. It is a'law amongst them to '* * l “ 

drink no wine, notwithstanding by 


stealth it pleftseth them well to have 
it abundantly) as here was experience* 
At their return ashore t they quietly 
restored the pledge which they had 
stayed; andthenextdayatthehourap- 
pointed returning again, brought with 
them camels, in show laden with 
wares to be exchanged for our com- 
modities) and calling for a boat in 
haste, had one sent them, according 
to order which our General (being at 
this present absent) had given before 
his departure to the island. Our 
boat coming to the place of landing, 
which was among the rocks, one of 
our men, called John Fry, mistrust- 
ing no danger nor fearing any harm 
pretended by them, and therefore in- 
tending to become a pledge, accord- 
ing to the order used the day before, 
readily stepped out of the lx>at and 
ran aland ; which opportunity (being 


•*'& "do**'" - - - 

and intending, if he might, to recover 
or redeem his man, his pinnace being 
ready, landed hiscompany, and march- 
ed somewhat into the country, with- 
out any resistance made against hint, 
neither would the Moors come nigh 
our men to deal with them any way; 
wherefore having made provision Of 
wood, as also visited an md .toft built 
sometime by the King of Portugal but 
now mined by the King of Fesse, 
we departed, December 31, towards 
Cape lllanco, in such sort that when 
Fry returned he found to his great 
grief that the fleet was gone ; but yet, 
by the King’s favour, he was sent 
home into England not long after, iu 
an English merchant ship. 

Shortly after our putting forth of 
this harbour, we were met with con- 
trary winds and foul weather, which 
continued till the 4th of January : vet 

fci » 1 1 — * 1 ' - » 
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bands on him to carry him away with 
theni, but a number more, wno lay 
secretly hidden, did forthwith break 
forth from behind the rocks, whither 
they had conveyed themselves, as it 
seems, the night before, forcing our 
men to leave the rescuing of him that 
was taken as captive, and with speed 
to shift for themselves. 

The cause of this violence was a de- 
sire which the King of Fesse had to 
understand what this fleet was, whe- 
ther any forerunner of the King of 
Portugal's 1 or no, and what news of 
certainty the fleet might give him. 
And therefore, after that he was 
brought to the King’s presence, and 
had reported that they were English- 
men, bound to the Straits under the 
conduct of General Drake, he was sent 
back again with a present to his Cap- 
tain, and offer of great courtesy and 


. , - lighted 

three Spanish fishermen catled coun- 
ters, whom we took with our new 
pinnace, and carried along with us 
till we came to llio del Oro,* just under 
the Tropic of Cancer, where with our 
pinnace also we took a carvel. From 
hence till the fifteenth day we sailed 
on towards Cape Barbas, where the 
Marigold took a carvel more, and so 
onward to Cape Blanco till the next 
day at night. This, cape lies in #0* 
30 , showing itself upright like the 
comer of a wall, to them that come 
towards it from the north, having be- 
tween it and Capo Barbas, low, sandy, 
and very white land all the way* Hew 
we observed the South Guard* called 
w w 02 ^ rs 'A abov % 6 the hbrixon, 

I Within the Cape we took one Spanish 
ship more ridmg at anchor (all her 
men being fled ashore in the boat save 


/ hi *£%SKZZ2££ti8Si£ 
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* Cane Ghir, in about latitude $1 % s 


ui wiucn, on me » Kio do Ouro 

wiU *** constellation of tke Southern 
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two), which* with all the rest we bad 
} formerly taken* we carried into the 
harbour, three leagues ^within the 
Cape. 1 

Here our General determined for 
certain days to make his abode, both 
for that the place afforded plenty of 
fresh victuals for the present refresh- 
ing of our men, and for their future 
supply at sea (by reason of the infinite 
store of divers sorts of good fish which 
are there easy to be taken, even within 
the harbour, the like whereof is hardly 
to be found again in any part of the 
world), as also because it served very 
fitly for the despatching of some other 
businesses that we had. ^ During the 
time of our abode at this place, our 
General, being ashore, was visited by 
certain of the people of the country, 
who brought down with them a wo- 
man, a Moor (with her babe hanging 
upon her dry dug, having scarce life 
■in herself much less milk to nourish 
her child), to be sold as a hor^, or a 
cow and calf by her side ; in which 
sort of merchandise our General would 
not deal. But they had also amber- 
gria, with certain gums of some estima- 
tion, which they brought to exchange 
with our men for water, whereof they 
have great want ; so that coming with 
their ctfforpes* (they are leathern bags 
holding liquor) to buy water, they 
cared not at what price they bought 
it, so they might have it to quench 
their thirst. A very heavy judgmen t 
of God upon the coast ! The circum- 
stances whereof considered, our Gene- 
ral would receive nothing of them for 
water, but freely gave it to them that 
came to him, yea, and fed them also 
ordinarily with our victuals, in eating 
• whereof their manner was not only 
j uncivil* and unsightly to us, but even 
/inhuman and loathsome in itself. 4 

1 Probably the Bay du Levrier, 
which runs up into the laud north- 
wards behind the peninsula-promon- 
tory that Cape Blanco forms. 

•Spanish, “Alforja/ 1 a saddle-bag. 

1 Barbarous, uncivilised. 

4 These people were worshippers of 
the sun; they never quitted their 
abodes until he had mounted above 


And having washed and trimmed 
our ships, and discharged all our 
Spanish prizes except one caunter (for 
which we gave to the owner one of 
onr own ships, the Christopher) ami 
one carvel, formerly bound to St Iago, 
which we caused to accompany us 
hither, where she also was dischaiged ; 
after six days* abode here, we departed, 
directing our course for the Islands of 
Cape Verd, where (if anywhere) we 
were of necessity to store our fleet with 
fresh water, for a long time, for that 
our General from thence intended to 
run a long course, even to the coast 
of Brazil, without touch of land. And 
now having the wind constant at NE. 
and ENE, which is usual about those 
parts, because it blows almost con- 
tinually from the shore, January the 
27th we coasted Buonavista, and the 
next day after we came to anchor 
under the western part, towards J5t 
Iago, of the island Mayo; it lies in 
15 V high land, saving that the north- 
west part stretches out into the sea 
the space of a league, very low ; and 
is inhabited by subjects to the King 
of Portugal, llere landing, in hope 
of traffic with the inhabitants for 
water, we found a town, not far from 
the water -side, of a great number of 
desolate and ruinous houses, with a 
poor naked chapel or oratory, such as 
small cost and charge might serve 
and suffice, being to small purpose, 
and as it seems only to make a snow, 
and that a false show, contrary 
to the nature of a scarecrow, which 
feareth birds from coming nigh ; this 
enticoth such as pass by to haul in 
and look for commodity,® which is 
not at all to be found there ; though 
in the inner parts of the island it is 
in great abundance. 

For when we found the springs and 
wells which had been there (as ap- 
peared) stopped up again, and no 
other water to purpose to be had to 
serve our need, we marched up to 

the horizon, andjihen paid their adora- 
tion prostrate, or kneeling upon a 
hillock or stone. 

® Accommodation,* convenience of 
supply, etc. 
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seek some more convenient place to 
supply our want, or at least to see 
whether the people would he dealt 
withal to keep us therein. In this 
travelling, we found the soil to he 
very fruitful, having everywhere 
■plenty of fig trees, with fruit upon 
niost of tW But in the valteys 

and low ground, where little low cot* "v , ... u 

tages were built, were pleasant, vine* Being departed frOT»_Mi 
yards plant ed, hearing then ripe and next- day wa passed by the 
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which continually in a marvellona 
quantity is increaaed npon the sands 
by the flowing of the sea, and the 
heat of the-«un .kerning* Aa jmisu 
So that of the increase thereof they 
keep a continual traffic with their 
neighlxmrs in* the other adjacent 
islands. We set sail thenoo the 3vtU 




most pleasant grapes. There were 
also tall trees, without any branch 
till the top, which bare w tU0 cocoa 
ntttei- There were also great stOTe of 
certain lower trees, with long and 
broad leaves, bearing the fruit which 
they call plantains in clusters to- 
gether like puddings, a most dainty 
and wholesome fruit. All of these 
trees were even laden with fruit, — 
some ready to be eaten, others coming 
forward, others overripe. Neither 
can this seem strange, though about 
the midst of Winter with us, for that 
the Sun doth never withdraw himself 
farther off from them, but that with 
his lively heat lie quiekenctli and 
strengtheneth the power of the soil 
and plant; neither ever have they 
any such frost and cold as thereby to 
lose their green hue and appearance. 

We found very good water in divers 
places, but so far off from the road, 1 
that we could not with any reasonable 
pains enjoy it. The people would by 
no means be induced to have any con- 
ference with us, but keening in the 
most sweet and fruitful valleys among 
the hills, where their towns and 
places of dwelling were, gave us leave 
without interruption to take our plea- 
sure in surveying the island, as they 
had some reason not to endanger 
themselves, where they saw they 
could reap nothing sooner than 
damage and shame, if they should 
have offered violence to them which 
came in peace to do them no wrong 
at all. This,, island yieldeth other 
great commodities, .as. wonderful 
herds of goats, infinite store* of wild 
Hens, and salt ^ witKout labour (only 
the gathering it together excepted), 

A 1 The roadstead* 



St lago, ten leagues west of Ifayo# i it 
the same latitude, inhabited ty 
Tortugals and Moors together. The 
cause whereof is said to nave been in 
the Portugnls themselves, who, con* 
turning long time lords within them- 
selves in the said island, used that 
extreme and unreasonable cruelty 
over their slaves, that {their bondage 
being intolerable) they were forced to 
bwk some means to keen themselves 
and to lighten that so heavy a bur* 
then ; ami thereupon chose to fly 
into the most mountainous parts of 
the island ; and at last, by continual 
escapes, increasing to a great number, 
nmi glowing to a set strength* do 
now live with that terror to their op- 
pressors, that they now endure no 
less bondage in mind than the /or* 
cafoz did before in body ; besides xfic 
damage that they daily suffer at theii 
hands in their goods and cattle, to- 
gether with the abridging of theii 
liberties in the use of divers parts ol 
the fruitful soil of the said island, 
which is very large, marvellous fruit* 
ful (a refuge for all sftCh ships Si id** 
bound towards Brasil* Guinea, Mm 
E ast Indies, Binny,* Calient, etc.), 
and a place of rare force, if it wen 
not for the cause afore recited, wind 
hath much abated the pride am 
cooled the eourage of that people 
who under pretence of traffic am 
friendship at first making an an 
trance, ceased not practising upot 
the poor islanders (the ancient re 

* Granulating, forming into conn 
or kernels. 

* Apparently Benin, on the wear 
coast of Africa, is meant, though it 
the list of places it is geographical!; 
out of, order. 
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meander of the first planters thereof, 
as it may seem from the coast of 
Guinea), until they ha£ excluded 
them from all government and liber* 
ty, yea almost life. On the south- 
west of, this island we took a Portugal, 
laden . $he best part >yith wine, and 
cloth, both liuen and 
en, , besides other necessaries, 
bojmd for Brazil, with many gentle- 
men, and merchants in ber.* As we 
passeetby with our fleet, in sight of three 
of their towns, they seemed very joyful 
that we touched not with their coast ; 
and seeing us depart peaceably, in 
honour of our fleet and General, or 
rather to signify that they were pro- 
vided for an assault, shot off two 
great pieces into the sea, which were 
answered by one given them again 
from us. 

South-west from St Iago, in 14° 
30', about twelve leagues distant, yet 
by reason of the height seeming not 
above three leagues, lies another 
isla nd, called of the Portii gals 4 4 F ogo, * ’ 
—llie burning island, or fiery furnace 
— in # which rises a steep upright hill, 
by conjecture at least six leagues, or 
eighteen English miles, from the 
upper part of the water ; within the 
bowels whereof is a consuming fire, 
maintained by sulphury matters, 
seeming to be of a marvellous depth, 
and aJbd very. wide. The file slioweth 
itself but four times in an hour, at 
which times it breaketh out with 
such violence and force, and in such 
maifi abundance, that besides that it 
giveth light like the moon a great 
way off, it seemeth that it would not 
stay till it touch the heavens them- 

1 Command of this prize was given 
to ThomaSi' Doughty, who afterwards 
figures so prominently in the narra- 
tive ; but beigg found appropriating 
to his own use the propitiatory pre- 
sente made by the prisoners, he was 
superseded by Thomas Drake, brother 
of Jfclie .Admiral. The pilot of the 
• r Portugal n snip, Nuno da Silva — an 
expert mariner and well acquainted 
with the coast of Brazil — was de- 
tained by Drake, and afterwards 
liberated at Guatulco. 


selves. Herein are engendered great 
store of pumice-stones, which being 
in the vehement heat of the fire car- 
ried up without the mouth of that 
fiery body, fall down, with other gross 
ana slimy matter, upon the hill, to 
the continual increasing of the same ; 
and many times these stones falling 
down into the sea are taken up ana 
used, as we ourselves had experience 
by sight of them swimming on the 
water. The rest of the island is fruit- 
ful, notwithstanding, and is inhabited 
by Portugals, who live very commo- 
diously therein, as in the other islands 
thereabout. 

Upon the south side, about two 
leagues off this Island of Burning, 
lieth a most sweet and pleasant 
island ; the trees thereof are always 
green and fair to look on, the soil 
almost set full of trees, in respect 
whereof it is named the Brave Island,* 
being a storehouse of many fruits and 
commodities, as figs ahvaj^s rij>e, 
cocoas, plantains, oranges, lemons, 
cotton, etc. From tlie banks into 
the sea do run in many places the 
silver streams of sweet and whole- 
some water, which with boats or 
pinnaces may easily be taken in. 
lint there is no convenient place or 
road for ships, neither any anchoring 
at all. For after long trial, ana 
often casting of leads, there could no 
ground be had at any hand, neither 
was it ever known, as is reported, 
that any line would fetch ground in 
any place about that island. So that 
the top of Fogo burneth not solrigh 
in the air, but the root of Brava (so 
is the island called) is buried and 
quenched as low in the seas. The 
only inhabitant of this island is a 
hermit, as we suppose, for we found 
rror other houses but one, built as it 
seemed for such a purpose; and he 
was so delighted in his solitary living, 
that he would by no means abide our 
coming, but fled, leaving behind him 
the relics of his false worship ; to wit, 
a cross with a crucifix, an altar with 
liis 8 superaltar, and certain other 
idols of wood of rude workmanship. 

* Iiha Brava. Mts, 
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Here we dismissed the Portugal 
taken near St lago, 1 and gave them 
in exchange of their old ship onr 
-new pinnace built at Mogador, with 
1 wine, bread, and fish for their pro* 

; vision, end so sent them away, Feb* 

wary 1. 

Having thus visited, as is declared, 
the Jehads of Cape Verd, and pro- 
vided fresh water as we could, the 
2d of February we departed thence, 
directing our course towards the 
Straits, 1 so to pass into the South 
Sea ; in which course we sailed sixty- 
three days without sight of land 
(passing the Line Equinoctial the 
17th day of the same month) till we 
fell with the coast of Brasil, the 
5th of .April following. During 
which long passage on the vast gulf, 
where nothing but sea beneath us 
and air above us was to be seen, as 
pur eyes did behold the wonderful 
Works of God in His creatures, which 
(He hath made innumerable both 
small and great beasts, in the great 
land wide sens : so did our mouths 
taste, and our natnres feed on, the 
goodness thereof in such fulness at 
all times, and in every place, as if 
He commanded and enjoined the 
most profitable and glorious works of 
His hands to wait upon us, not only 
.dor the relief of our necessities, but 
‘also to give its delight in the contem- 
plation of His excellence, in behold 
ing the variety and order of His pro- 
vidence, with a particular taste o! 
His fatherly care over us all the while. 
The truth is, we often met with ad 
verse winds, unwelcome storms, and, 
to ns at that time, less welcome 
calms; and being as it were in the 
bosom of the burning zone, we fell 
the effects of sweltering heat, noi 
without the affrights of flashing 
lightnings, and terrifyings of often 
claps of thunder ; yet still with the 
admixture of many comforts. For 

1 Except the pilot Nnna da Silva, 
who willingly stayed with Drake 
when he learned that the voyage was 
to be prosecuted into Mare del Zur, 

or thftjSouth Bea. * 

•Ws&gSUau. 


;his we could not but take notice o& 
ihat whereas we were but badly fur- 
nished (onr lose considered) of fresh 
water, having never at all watered, to 
any purpose, or that we could say wo 
were much the better for it, from our 
first setting forth out of England till 
this time, nor meeting with anyplace 
where we might conveniently water, till 
our coming to the River of Plate, long 
after — continually, after once we were 
come within four degrees of the Lino 
on this side, viz., after February 10, 
and till we were post the Line as many 
degrees towards the south, viz.-, till 
February 27, there was no one day 
went over us but wo received -Some 
rain, whereby our want of water was 
much supplied. This also was observ- 
able, that of our whole fleet, being 
now six in number, notwithstanding 
the uncouthness * of the way, and 
whatever other difficulties, by weather 
or otherwise, we met withal, not any 
one, jn all this space, lost company 
of the rest ; except only our Portugal 
prize for one day, who, March 28, 
was severed from us, but the day fol- 
lowing, March 29, she found us again, 
to both her own and onr no Tittle 
comfort. She had in her twenty- 
eight of our men, and the best part 
of all our provision for drink ; her 
short absence caused much doubting 
and sorrow in the whole company, 
neither could she then have been 
finally lost without the overthrow of 
the whole voyage. 

Among the many, strange creatures 
wlucb we saw, we took heedful notice 
of one, as strange as any, to wit, the 
flying fish, a fish of tha hi gnegz and 
proportion of a reasonable or. middle 
sort of pilchards ; he hath fins, of the 
IpwHi of hi. whol. body.TKsflE 
bulk to the top of the tail, bearinif 
the form and supplying the like use 
to him that wings do to other crea- 
tures. By the belp, of these., fins, 
when he is chased of tho J ft w ri fe, £ 
great mackerel- (whom the AurtOa or 
dolphin likewise pursueth), and hath 
not strength to escape by awimminff 
any longer, he lifteth wp-himsed 

it nmgen ea s, unknown character. 
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above the water, and flieth a pretty 
height, sometimes lighting into boats 
or barks as they soil along. The 
qnilla of their wings are so proportion- 
able, and finely set together, with a 
most thin and dainty film, that they 
might seem to serve for a much longer 
sana higher flight ; but the dryness 
kf them is such, after some ten or 
twelve strokes, that he must needs 
into the water again to moisten them, 
Which else would grow stifr and unfit 
for motion. The increase of this little 
and wonderful creature is in a man- 
ner infinite, the fry whereof lies upon 
the. upper part of the waters, in the 
he^t of.the sun, as dust upon the face 
or the earth ; which being in bigness 
oFa wTieat straw, and in length an 
iriefi more or less, do continually 
exercise themselves in both their 
faculties of nature; wherein, if the 
JLord had not made them expert in- 
deed, their generation could not have 
Continued, being so desired a py?y to 
many which greedily hunt after them, 
forcing them to escape in the air by 
fligltt when they cannot in the waters 
live in safety. Neither are they al- 
ways free, or without danger, in their 
flying ; but as they escape one evil by 
[refusing the waters, so they sometimes 
'fall into as great a mischief by mount- 
Ing.nP-iuto.theair, and that by means 
iofj^great and ravening fowl, named 
of some a Don or Spurkite, who feed 
ing chiefly on such fish as he can come 
at by advantage, in their swimming 
in the brim of the waters, or leaping 
above the same, presently seises upon 
them with great violence, making 
great havoc, especially among these 
flying fishes, though with small pro- 
fit to hfyiself. There is another soft 
of fishjwhich likewise flies in the air, 
named' aTCuttill ; it is the same whose 
bones the" goldsmiths commonly use, 
or at least not unlike that sort, a 
multitude of which have at one time 
in their flight fallen into our ships 
among our men. 

. Passing thus, in beholding the 
^most excellent works of the Eternal 
{God upon the seas, as if we had been 
jin a garden of pleasure, April 5 we 
|M1 in with the coast of Brasil, in 


30* 30' towards the Pole Antarctic, 1 
where the land is low near the sea, 
but much higher within the country 
having in depth not above twelve 
fathoms three leagues off from the 
shore ; and being descried by the in- 
habitants we saw great and huge fires 
made by them in sundry places. 
Which order of making fires, though 
it be universal as well among Christ- 
ians as heathens, yet it is not likely 
that many use it to that end which 
the Brazilians do : to wit, for a sacri- 
fice to devils, whereas they intermix 
many and divers ceremonies of con- 
jugations, casting up "great heaps of 
sand, to this end, that if any shifts 
shall go about to stay upon their 
coasts, their ministering spirits may 
make wreck of them, whereof the 
Portugals by the loss of divers of 
their ships nave had often experi- 
ence. 

In the reports of Magellan’s voyage, 
it is said that this people pray to no 
manner of thing, but live only ac- 
cording to the instinct of nature ; 
which if it were true, there should 
seem to be a wonderful altera- 
tion in them since that time, being 
fallen from a simple and natural crea- 
ture to make gods of devils. But I 
am of the mind that it was with them 
th^n as now it is, only they lacked 
then the like occasion to put it in 
practice which now they have ; for 
then they lived as a free people among 
themselves, but now are in most 
miserable bondage and slavery, both 
in body, goods, wife, and children, 
ai\d life itself, to the Portugals, whose 
hard and most cruel dealings against 
them force them to fly into the more 
unfruitful parts of their own land, 
rather there to starve, or at least live 
miserably, with liberty, than to abide 
such intolerable bondage as they lay 
upon them ; using the aforesaid 
practices with devils both for a 
revenge against their oppressors, and 
also for a defence, that they have no 
further entrance into the country. 
And supposing indeed that nd others 

That is, in latitude South of the 
Line. 
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had used .travel by sea in ships, but 
their enemies only, they therefore 
used the same at our coming { not* 
withstanding, our God made their 
devilish intent of none effect ; for 
albeit there lacked not, within the 
space of our falling with this coast, 
forcible storms ana tempests, yet did 
we sustain no damage, but only the 
separating of our ships out of sight 
for a few days. Here our General 
would have gone ashore, but we could 
find no harbour in many leagues. 
And therefore coasting along the land 
towards the south, April 7, we had a 
violent storm for the space of three 
hours, with thunder, lightning, and 
rain in great abundance, accompanied 
with a vehement south wind directly 
against us, which caused a separation 
of the Christopher (the caunter which 
we took at Cape Blanco in exchange 
for the Christopher, whose name she 
thenceforward bore) from the rest of 
the fleet. After this we kept on our 
course, sometimes to the seaward, 
sometimes toward the shore, but al- 
ways southward, as near as we could, 
till April 14, in the morning, at which 
time we passed by Cape St Mary, which 
lies in 35°, near the mouth of the 
River of Plate ; and running within 
it about six or seven leagues, along 
by the main, we came to anchor in a 
bay under another cape, which our 
General afterwards called Cape. Joy, 
by reason that the second day after 
our anchoring here the Christopher, 
whom we had lost in the former Btorm, 
came to us again. 

Among other cares which our Gene- 
ral took in this action, 1 next the 
main care of effecting the voyage it* 
self, these were the principal and 
chiefly subordinate : to keep our 
whole fleet, as near as possibly we 
could, together ; to get fresh water, 
which is of continual use ; and to re- 
fill our men, wearied with long toils 
at' sea, as oft as we should find any 
opportunity of effecting the same. 
And for these causes it was deter* 
mined, and public notice thereof 
given at our departure from the 


^Enterprise, expedition. 


Islands of Cape Yerd, that the next 
rendezvous, both for Hie nedketbi 
of our navyjlf it should be dispersed, 
as also for watering end the like, 
should be the River of Plate ; whether 
we were all to repair with' ell the con* 
venient speed that could be made^ 
and to stay one for another if it 
should happen that we could not 
arrive there all together; and the 
effect we found answerable to our ex* 
pectations, for here our severed ship 
(as hath been declared) found us again, 
and here we found those other Helps 
also so much desired. The country 
hereabout is of a temperate and meet 
sweet air, very fair and pleasant to 
behold, and, besides the exceeding 
fruitfulness of the soil, it is stored 
with plenty of large and mighty deer. 
Notwithstanding that in this first bay 
we found sweet and wholesome wat$r, 
even at pleasure, yet the same day, 
after the arrival of the caunter, we 
remoyed some twelve leagues farther 
up into ’’’another, where we found a 
long rock, or rather island of rocks, 
not far from the main, making a 
commodious harbour, especially 
against a southerly wind ; under 
them we anchored and rode till the 
20th day at night, in which mean 
space we killed divers seals, or sea- 
wolves as the Spaniard calls them, 
which resorted to these rocks in great 
abundance. They are good, meat, 
and were an acceptable food to us for 
the present and a good supply of our 
provision for the future. Hence, 
April 20, we weighed again and sailed 
yet farther up into the river, even 
till we found bat three fathoms* 
depth, aud that we rode with ouy 
ships in fresh water ; but we stayed 
not there, nor in any other place of 
the river, because that the winds being 
strong, the shoals many, and no safe 
harbour found, we could not without 
our great danger so have done. Hauling 
therefore to seaward again, 
of the same month, after that wehad 
spent a just fortnight in the river to 
the great comfort of the whole fleet, 
we passed by the south side thereof 

Sw thd Tk « hew lies 

SW.» aud NNE., with shoal water 
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some three or four leagues off iato 
the see ; -it to about 86 s 20' ami some- 
what better S. latitude. , 

At our very first coming forth to 
aea again, to wit, the same night, our 
fly-boat, the Swan, lost company of 
Us : whereupon, thotigh our General 
doubted nothing of her happy coming 
forward again to the rest of the fleet, 
yet because it was grievous to have 
such often losses, and that it was his 
duty as much as in him lay to prevent 
all ini conveniences besides that might 
grow, he determined to reduce the 
number qfliis ships, thereby to draw 
ilia men into less room, that both the 
fSft’er j&hips might the better keep 
company, and that they might also 
be the better appointed with new and 
fresh supplies of provisions and men, 
one to ease the burthen of another : 
especially for that he saw the coast 
(it drawing now towards winter here) 
to be subject to many and grievous 
storms. And therefore he continued 
on his course to find out a convenient 
harbour for that use ; searching all 
the ^oast from 36° to 47°, as diligently 
as contrary winds and sundry storms 
would permit, and yet found none for 
the purpose. And in the meantime 
— viz., May 8, by another storm 
the , cau liter also was once more 
severed from us. May 12 we had 
sight of land in 47°, where we were 
forced to come to anchor in such road 
as we could find for the time. Never- 
theless our General named the place 
Cafe Hope ; by reason of a bay dis- 
covered within the headland, which 
seemed to promise a good and com- 
modious harbour. Hut by reason of 
many rocks lying off from the place, 
we durst not adventure with our ships 
into it without good and perfect dis- 
covery beforehand made. Our Gene- 
ral, especially in matters of moment, 
was never wont to rely ou other mens 
care, how trusty or skilful soever they 
might seem to be ; but always con- 
temning danger, and refusing no toil, 
he was wont himself to be one, who- 
msoever was a second, at every turn 
.where courage, skill, or industry, 
was to be employed ; neither would 
he at this time entrust the discovery 
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of these dangers to another's pains, 
but rather to his own experience, in 
searching out and sounding of them. 
A boat being therefore hoisted forth, 
himself with some others the next 
morning, May 13, rowed into the 
bay ; and being now very nigh the 
shore, one of the men of the country 
showed himself unto him, seeming 
very pleasant, singing and dancing; 
after the noise of a rattle which he 
shook in his hand, expecting earnestly 
his landing. 

But there was suddenly so great an 
alteration in the weather, into a thick 
and misty fog, together with an ex- 
treme storm and tempest, that our 
General* being now three leagues from 
his ship, thought it better to return 
than either to land or make any other 
stay; and yet the fog thickened so 
mightily, that the sight of the ships 
was bereft them ; and if Captain 
Thomas, upon the abundance of his 
love and service to his General, had 
not adventured with his ship to euter 
the bay in this perplexity, where good 
advice would not suffer our ships to 
bear in while the winds were more 
tolerable and the air clearer, we had 
sustained some great loss, or our 
General had been further endangered. 
Who was now quickly received alx>ard 
his ship ; 1 out of which, being within 
the bay, they let fall an anchor, and 
rode there (God be praised) in safety; 
but our other ships, riding without, 
were so oppressed with the extremity 
of the storm, that they w r ere forced to 
run off to sea for their own safeguard, 
being in good hope only of the success 
of the ship which was gone in to re- 
lieve our General. Before this storm 
arose, our caunter, formerly lost, was 
come in the same day unto us in the 
road, but was put to sea again, the 
same evening, with the rest of the 
fleet. 

The next day, May 14, the weather 
being fair and the winds moderate, but 
the fleet out of sight, our General 
d&emiACd.to go ashore, to tins end, 
that he might, by making of fires, 

* 1 Captain Thomas's ship, the Mari- 
gold* » 
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otyA ijgni fA the Hjmunfji ships .to in that we hid dono them no town 
CKjtsif together isa^wtotijAt rosd ; But because' this place wae tf # 
wweWat last they were all as* convenient Jhafrbour for us todoour 
semfcleu, excepting the Swan* lost necessary business, neither yafc to 
long time before, and excepting our make much provision of such things 
Portugal prize, called the Mary, which, -as we wanted, as water, wood, and 
weighing in this last storm the night the like, we departed thence the Win 
before, had now parted company, and of May. ^ 

was not f >und again in a long time \ At our departure hence, we held 
after. In this place (the people being bur course South and by West, and 
removed up into the country, belike made about nine^ leagues in twenty* 
for fear of our coming) we found near four hours, bearing very little sail, 
unto the rocks, in houses made for that our fleet might the easier get up 
that purpose, as also in divers other with us, w hich by reason of contrary 
places, grgat store of ostriches, at winds were cast astern of us» In 
feast to the number of fifty, with much 47° 30' we found a bay which was 
other fowl, some dried and some in fair, safe, and beneficial to tify tfefy 
drying, for their provision, as it necessary for our use, into which we 
seemed, to carry with them to the hauled, and anchored May 17 ) and 
place of their dwellings. The os- the next day we came further into the 
triches* thighs were in bigness equal same bay, where we cast anchor, and 
t (Treasonable legs of mutton. They made our abode full fifteen days. The 
cannot fly at all ; but they run so very first day of our arrival here, our 
swiftly, and take so long strides, that General having set things in some 
it is not possible for a man in running order, for the despatch of our neces- 
by any means to take them, neither sary business, being most careful for 
yet to come so nigh them as to have his two ships which were wanting, 
a shot at them either with bow or sent forth to the southward Captain 
'piece ; whereof our men had often Winter in the Elizabeth, Vice-ad- 
proof on other parts of the coast, for mind, himself in the Admiral going 
Jill the country is full of them. We forth northward into the sea, to see u 
found there the tools or instruments happily they might meet with either 
which the people use in taking them, of them ; at which time, by the good 
Among other means they use in be- providence of God, .he himself met 
traying these ostriches, they have a with the Swan, formerly lost at bur 
great and large plume of feathers, or- departure, from the River of Plate, 
derly compact together upon the end and brought her into the same liar- 
of a stalf, in the forepart bearing the bour the same day ; where being after 
likeness of the head, neck, and bulk wards unladen and discharged of be 
of an ostrich, and in the hinder part freight, sho was cast off, and, her 
spreading out very large., sufficient iron-work 'and other necessaries being 
(being held before him) to screen the saved for the better provision of the 
most part of the body of a man. With rest, of the remainder was made fire- 
this, it seemeth, they stalk, driving wood and other implements which we 
them into some strait or neck of wanted. But all this while of the 
land close to the seaside, where spread other ship, which we lost so lately in 
ing long and strong nets, with their our extremity, we could have no 
dogs which they have in readiness at news. 

all times, they overthrow them, and While we were thus employed, after 
make a common quarry. The country certain days of our stay in this placew 
U very pleasant, and seemeth to be a being on shore in an island nigh unto 
fruitful soil. Being afterwards driven the main, where at low-water was free 
to fall with this place again, we hod passage on foot from the one to the 
great ac^naintance. a»d familiarity other, the people of the country did 
with, the peopft, who rejoiced greatly show themselves unto ns wffli lean, 
to our Qpmuig, and in our friendship, ing, dancing, and holding up their 
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bjwda^ andL making outcries after 
3 thenT manner ; but,being then high 
water, we could not go ove^ to them 
on foot. Wherefore the General 
caused immediately a boat to be in 
readiness, and sent i\nto them such 
things as he, thought would delight 
thijim*. a* knifes, hells, bugles, etc. 
Whereupon they, being assembled 
together upon a hill, halt an English 
mile from the waterside, sent down 
Itwo of their company, running one 
l after the other with a great pace, 
traversing their ground, as it seemed 
after the manner of their wars, by de- 
grees descending towards the water’s 
side very swiftly. Notwithstanding, 
drawing nigh unto it, they made a 
stay, refusing to come near our men : 
which our men perceiving, sent such 
things as they had, tied with a string 
upon a rod, and stuck the same up a 
reasonable distance from them, where 
they might see it. And as soon as 
our men were departed from the pjace, 
they came and took those things, 
leaving instead of them, as in recom- 
pense, such feathers cs they use to 
wear about their heads, withja bone 
made in manner of a toothpick, 
carved round about the top, and 
in length about six inches, bein& 
5 veiy smoothly burnished. Where- 
upon our General, with divers of his 
gentlemen and company, at low water, 
went over to them to the main. 
Agaipst . bis coming they remained 
stilf upon the hill, and set themselves 
in & rank, one by one, appointing one 
of their company to run before them 
from the one end of the rank to the 
other, and so back again, continually 
list and West^ with holding up his 
'hands over his head, and yielding 
forward his body in his running to- 
wards the rising and setting of the 
Sun, and, at every second or third 
turn at the most, erected his body 
against the midst of the rank of the 
people, lifting himself vaulting-wise 
from the ground towards the Moon, 
being then over our heads : signify- 
ing thereby, os we conceived, that 
they called tlie Sun and Moon (which 
they serve for gods) to witness that 
they meant nothing towards us but 


peace. But when they perceived that 
we ascended the hill apace, and drew 
nigh unto them, they seemed 1 very 
fearful of our coming. Wherefore 
our General, not willing to give them 
any way any occasion to misiike or be 
discomfited, retired his . company ; 
whereby they were so allured, and did 
so therein confirm themselves of us 
that we were no enemies, neither 
meant them harm, that without all 
fear divers came down with all speed 
after us, presently entering into traffic 
with our men. Notwithstanding, 
they would receive nothing at our 
hands, but the same must first be 
cast upon the ground, using this 
word, “Zussus," for exchange, 
“T6ytt,” to cast upon the ground. 
And if they misliked anything, they 
cried u Cor6h ? Cor6h I ” speaking 
the same with rattling in the throat. 
The wares we received from them 
were arrow’s of reeds, feathers, and 
such bones as are afore described. ~ 

This people go naked, cxcejjt a skin 
of fur, winch they cast about their 
shoulders when they sit or lie in the 
cold ; but having anything to do, as 
going or any other labour, they use 
it as a girdle about their loins. They 
wear their hair very long ; but lest it 
might trouble them in their travel, 
they knit it up with a roll of ostrich 
feathers, using the same rolls and 
hair together for a quiver for their 
arrows, and for a store-house, in 
which they carry the most things 
which they carry about them. Some 
of them, within these rolls, stick on 
either side of their heads (for a sign 
of honour in their persons) a large and 
and plain feather, showing like horns 
afar off ; so that such a head upon a 
naked body — if devils do appear with 
horns — might very nigh resemble 
devils. Their whole bravery and set- 
ting out themselves standeth 1 in 
painting their bodies with divers 
colours, and such wrorks as they can 
devise. Some wash * their faces with 
sulphur, or some such like substance ; 

1 Consists, 

* Dye their faces, “or give them a 
wash, to use a modem phrase. 
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»oipe paint their whole bodies .hlaqk, 
leaving only their necks before and 
^behind white, much like our damsels 
/ that wear their squares, 1 their necks 
amf breasts naked. Some paint one 
shoulder black, another white; and 
t&eir sides and legs interchangeably, 
with the same colours, one still con- 
trary to the other. The black part 
hath set upon it white Moons, and 
the white part black Suns, being the 
marks and characters of their gods, 
as is before noted. They have some 
commodity * by painting of their 
bodies, for the which cause they use 
it so generally ; and that 1 gather to 
be, the defence it yieldeth against the 
piercing and nipping* cold. For the 
colours being close laid on upon their 
skin, or rather in their flesh, as by 
continual renewing of these juices 
which are laid on, soaked into the 
; inner part thereof, doth fill up the 
pores so close that no air or cold 
can enter, or make them once to 
shrink. 

> They have clean, comely, and 
strong bodies ; they are swift of foot, 
and seem very active. Neither is 
anything more lamentable, in my 
j judgment, than that so goodly a 
| people, ami so lively creatures of God, 

| should be ignorant of the true am 1 
. living God. And so much the mor_ 
is this to be lamented, by how much 
they are more tractable, and easy t< 
he brought to the shcepfold of Christ 
having, in truth, a land sufficient b 
recompense any Christian Prince ii 
the world for the whole travail ant 
labour, cost and charges, bestowed ii 
their behalf : with a wonderful en 
larging of a kingdom, besides tli 
glory of God by increasing the Chuns, 
of Christ. It is "wonderful to hear, 
being never known to Christians be 
fore this time, how familiar the 
became in short space with us 
thinking themselves to be joinec 

1 Square-bodied dresses ; the repro 
auction of which Is only one of tb 
signs of the fatigue of fashionable in 
ventions which have fallen to th 
present period. 

\ * gain some convenience. 


1 with such a people m they ought 
rather to serve than bffer ahywioitg 
)r injury unto ; presuming that they 
might be hold with our General as 
vith a father, and with us as brethren 
iml their nearest friends; Neither 
ieemed their love less towards Us* 
)ne of the cliiefest among them 
laving on a time received a bap off 
die General’s head, which he dkl 
iaiiy wear, removing himself hut a 
Little from us, with an arrow pierced 
lis leg deeply, causing the blood to 
stream out upon the ground : signify- 
-ng thereby how unfeigncdly he loved 
hi in, and /riving therein a covenant 
of peace. The number of men which 
did here frequent our company WAS 
about fifty persons. Within, in the 
southernmost part of this bAy, there 
is a river of fresh water, with a 
groat many profitable islands; of 
which some have always such store of 
seals, or sea- wolves, as were able to 
maiiftain a huge army of men. Other 
islands, being many and great, are so 
replenished with birds and fowl, as if 
there were no other victuals : a 
wonderful multitude of people Alight 
be nourished by the increase of them 
for many posterities. Of these we 
killed some with shot, and some with 
staves, 8 and took some with ^qur 
hands, from mens heads and shoul- 
ders, upon which they lighted. We 
could not perceive that the ~ :f 
the country had any sort of boat or 
canoe to come to these islands. Their 
own provisions which they ate. for 
ought we could perceive," was com* 
monly ra w : for we should sometimes 
find the remnants of seals, all bloody, 
which they had gnawu with their teeth 
like clogs. They go all of them armed 
with a short bow, of about ahjglTifi 
length, in their hands, with ‘arrows 
of reeds, and headed with aflintafOSeL 
veiy cunningly cut and fastened. 

Tins bay, by reason of the plenty 
therein found, insomuch that 
*2 foiled two hundred in the jsmm of 
one hour, we called Seal Bay. jTnd 
h aving now ma de sufficient provision 
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of victuals and other necessaries as 
• also happily finished all our businesses, 
onJgn§ ijew t aail*ftw thence ; 
and toasting along towards the Pole 
Antarctic, on June 15} we fell i$with 
a UtUe Jb^y^; 1n>hiejx weVahcho>|cl 
for the apace of twp^days, spent m 
the discharging of our paunter, the 
Clufetophcr*. which we here laid up. 
The JU.th, day we weighed again, 
and kept on our eourse southward till 
the !|L7tb, and then cast anchor in an- 
other bay, in 6Q* ?0', lacking but little 
more than one degree of the mouth of 
the Straits through which lay our so 
much desired passage into the South 
Sea. Here our G eneral, on good advice, 
determined to alter his course, and 
turn his stern to the northward 
again, it haply God would grant that 
\we might find Qur ship 1 * * * 5 and friends 
/whom we lost in the great storm, as 
is before said. Forasmuch as, if we 
, should enter the Straits without them 
in our company, it must needs# go 
hard with them ; and we also in the 
mean time, as well by their absence 
as byjbhe uncertainty of their state, 
must needs receive no small discom- 
fort. And therefore, on June 18 in 
the morning, putting to sea again, 
with hearty and often prayers we 
joined " watchful industry to serve 
God’s good providence, and held on 
our purpose to run back towards the 
Line Into the same height* in which 
they were first dissevered from ns. 
The mb day of June, towards night, 
having sailed within a few leagues of 
Tort St Julian, we bad our shin in 
we gave God thanks 
with most joyful minus. A nd foras- 
muefi as Bie ship was far out of order, 
and very leakyr^ by reason of ex- 
tremity^ of weathpr which she had 
before her losing 

1 The 94 Portugal prize,” the Mary ; 

which had on board most or all of 

their provision of liquor for the 

voyage. 

5 Latitude : the word is frequently 
ueedTn this and in other old voyagers’ 
narrations, to signify the amount of 
ascendant, on one side or the other, 
towards the piano of the Equator. 


company as in her absence, ourJCene* 
raltJiought good to bear into Port St 
Julian with Ilia fleet, becauso.it wm4o 
iygh at ham}# and so convenient a 
place ; intending there to refresh his 
wearied men, ami cherish them who 
had in their absence tasted such 
bitterness of discomfort, besides the 
want of many things which they sus*“ 
tained. 

Thus the next day, the 20thof 
June, we en teredo port 8t Julian, 
which stands in 4$° 3Q', and has on 
the south side of the harbour peaked 
rocks like towers, and within the 
harbour many islands, which yon 
may ride hard aboard of, but in going 
in you must borrow of the north 
’ishore. Being now come to anchor, 
'and all things fitted and made safe 
aboard, our General with certain of 
his company — viz., Thomas Drake 
his brother, John Thomas, Iiobert 
Winter, Oliver the master-gunner, 
John Brewer, and Thomas Hood — on 
June 22 rowed farther in wuth a boat 
to fi nd o u t soin e con ven ien t place which 
might yield us fresh water, during 
the time of our abode there, and fur- 
nish us with supply for provision to 
take to sea w ith us at our departure ; 
which work, as it was of great neces- 
sity, and therefore carefully to be per- 
formed, so did not he think himself 
discharged of his duty if he himself 
tost owed not the first travail therein, 
as his use was at all times in all other 
things belonging to the relieving of 
our w ants and the maintenance of our 
good estate, by the supply of ivlwfc 
was needful. Presently upon his 
landing he was visited by twe ?f the 
inhabitants of the place, whom Ma- 
gellan named “Patagous,” or rather 
99 Pentagours,” from tlieir huge 
stature and strength proportionable. 
These, as they seemed greatly to re- 
joice at his arrival, so aid they show 
themselves very familiar, receiving at 
our General’s hands whatsoever he 
gave them, and taking great pleasure 
in seeing Mr Oliver, themaster-gunner 
of the Admiral, shoot an English 
arrow — trying with him *o shoot at 
length, but came nothing near hpu. 

Not long after came one more of 
D 
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the same cask, but of a sourer sort ; 
for lie, misliking of the ' familiarity 
which his fellows had used, seemed 
very angry with them, and strove 
earnestly to withdraw them, and to 
(turn them to become our enemies. 
Which our General, with his men, 
not suspecting in them, used them as 
before, and one Mr Robert Winter, 
thinking of pleasure to shoot an 
arrow at length, as Mr Oliver had 
done before, that he who came last 
also might have a sight thereof, the 
string of his bow broke ; which, as 
before it was a terror unto them, so 
now, broken, it gave them great en- 
couragement and boldness, and, as 
they thought, great advantage in 
their treacherous intent and purpose, 
not imagining that our calivers , 1 
swords, and targets, were any muni- 
tion or weapon of war. In which 
persuasion — as the General and his 
company were quietly, without any 
suspicion of evil, going down towards 
the boat — they suddenly, being pre- 
pared and gotten by stealth behind 
them, shot their arrows, and chiefly 
at him which had the bow, not suffer- 
ing him to string the same again, 
which he was about to have done, as 
well as he could ; but being wounded 
in tlie shoulder at the first shot, and 
turning about, was sped by an arrow, 
which pierced his lungs, yet he fell 
not. But the Master Gunner, being 
ready to shoot off bis caliver, which 
took not fire in levelling thereof , 2 was 
presently slain outright. In this ex- 
tremity, if our General had not been 
both expert in such affairs, able to 
judge and to give present direction in 
the danger thereof, and had not val- 
iantly thrust himself into the dance 
against these monsters, there had no 
one of our men, that there were 

1 The same word as “the modern 

calibre both* by old_ philologists, 
dcrTved from *‘equ flibnum/” Canver, 
strictly, not merely means but 

the shot, of whatever weight, wliich 
the gun propels. 

2 That ia% though he aimed his 
piece, it missed fire, or flashed in the 

pan. 
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landed, escaped with life. Heihefrn- 
|fore, giving order that no Man should* 
'keep any. certain ground, but shift 
from place to place, encroaching still 
upon the enemy, using their targets 
and other weapons for the defence of 
their bodies, and that they should 
break so many arrows as by any 
means they could come by, being 
shot at them, wherein he himself was 
very diligent, and careful also in call- 
ing upon them, knowing that their 
arrows being once spent, they should 
have these enemies at their devotion 
and pleasure, to kill or save; and 
tliis order being accordingly taken, 
himself, I say, with a good courage 
and trust in the true anu living Goa, 
taking and shooting off tho same 
piece which the Gunner could not 
make to take fire, despatched.'. tho 
first beginner of tlie quarrel, the same 
man who slew our Master Gunner. 
For the pieces being charged with a 
bullet anu hail-shot, and well aimed, 
tore out his belly and guts, with 
great torment, as it seemed by his 
cry, which was so hideous and horri- 
ble a roar, as if ten bulls had joined 
together in roaring ; wherewith the 
courage of liis partners was so abated, 
anti their hearts appalled, that not- 
withstanding divers of tlieir fellows 
and countrymen appeared out of the 
woods on each side, yet they Were 
glad, by flying away, to save them- 
selves, quietly suffering onr men 
either to depart or stay. Our General 
chose rather to depart, than tb take 
farther revenge of them, which now 
ho might, by reason of his wounded 
man, whom for many good parts he 
loved dearly, and therefore would 
rather have saved him than a 
hundred enemies ; but being past re- 
covery, he died the second day after 
his being brought on board again. 
That night, our Master Gumier’s body 
being left ashore, for the speedier 
bringing of tho other aboard, onr 
General himself the next day, with 
his boat well-appointed, returned to 
the shore to find it likewise ; which 
they found lying where it was left, 
but stripped of his uppermost gar- 
ment, and having an English arrow 
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stuck in his right eye. Both of these 

foye with su ch r everencp as was lit 
fori earthen tabernacles of irrimor- 

su&fc cpminendaBJe 
c S£SS iSBfe 8# 3 belong unto soldiers of 
wOTm time of war, which they 
most truly and rightfully deserved. 

Magel lan w as not aitpgether ; „de- 
11 1' hathrhg them Giants, for 

Key generally differ from the* com- 
mon sort of men, both in stature, 
~ ^ in r _ jr># and strength of body, as also 
in the hideousness ja f their yoicc ; 
but yet they are no thing so monstrous 
orgjantlike as they were reported, 
tEere being some Englishmen as tall 
as the highest of any that wo did see : 
but perad venture the Spaniards did 
not think that ever any Englishman 
would come thither to reprove them, 
and thereupon might presume the 
more boldly to lie ; the name “ /jg/i- 
“ ffive Cubits/* viz., seven 

-..y . -» half, ^escribing tli<) full 

height, if not somewhat more, or the 
lugf&OT of them. But this is certain, 
tliat the Spanish cruelties there used 
h§Lve # made them -more monstrous in 
mind japd jmanners than tliey are in 
body/and more inhospitable to deal 
with any strangers that shall come 
hereafter. For the loss of their 
friends (the remembrance whereof is 
assigned and conveyed over from one 
generation to another among their 
posterity) breedeth an old grudge, 
whujlk will uot easily be forgotten 
wi|& so quarrelsome ami revengeful 
aj^oWg.’ ITotwithstanding, the ter- 
ror 5 ^ had conceived of us 

didT henceforward so quench their 
heat, and take dow T n their edge, that 
they both forgot revenge, and, seeming 
by their countenance to repent them 
of the wrong they had offered us that 
meant them no harm, suffered us to 
do what we would the whole space of 
two months, after this, without any 
interruption or molestation by them ; 
and it may be perhaps a means to 
breed a peace in tliat people towards 
all that may, hereafter this, come that 
way. 

To this evil, thus received at the j 
hands of infidels, there was adjoined ; 


and gre„\v another jqi$cliief, wrought 
and coutoyed closely, amongst our- 
self ; as great;, yea, far greater, and 
of far more grievous consequence, than 
the former, but that it was by God’s 
providence detected and prevented in 
time ; which else had extended itself 
not only to the violent shedding of 
jinnocent blood by murdering our 
{General, and such others as were most 
firm and faithful to him, but also to 
the final overthrow of the whole action 
intended, and to divers other most 
dangerous effects . 1 These plots had 
been laid before the voyage began, in 
England : the very model of them 
was showed and declared to our Gen- 
eral in his garden at Plymouth before 
his setting sail : which yet he either 
w ould not credit as true or likely of 
a person whom he loved so dearly, 
and was persuaded of to love him,* 
likewise unfeigned ly ; or thought by 
love and benefits to remedy it, if there 
were any evil purposes conceived 
against him. And therefore he did 
not only continue to this suspected 
and accused person, all countenance, 
credit, and courtesies which he was 
wont to show and give him ; but in- 
creased them, using him in a manner 
as another himself; giving him the 
second place in all companies, in his 
presence ; leaving in his hand the 
state, as it were, of his own person in 
liis absence ; imparting unto him all 
his counsels ; allowing him free liberty 
in all thiugs that were reasonable ; 
and bearing often, at his hands great 
infirmities : yea, despising that any 
private inquiry should break so firm 
a friendship as he meant towards him. 
And therefore was he oftentimes not 

1 Without entering here on the 
much-debated question as to Drake’s 
conduct in the trial and execution of 
Doughty — which lias been well called 
the most dubious act in the life of the 
great navigator— it may be briefly said, 
that the balance both of testimony and 
of character is decidedly in Drake's 
favour. The matter has been more 
fully handled in the Introduction. 

* That is, “ and who he was per- 
suaded loved him.” » 
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a little offended even with those who, 
upon conscience of their duty, and 
knowledge that otherwise they should 
indeed offend, disclosed from time to 
time unto him how the fire increased 
that threatened his own together with 
the destruction of the whole action. 

But at length, perceiving that his 
lenity of favours did little good, in 
that the heat of ambition was not yet 
allayed, nor could be quenched, as it 
seemed, but by blood ; and that the 
manifold practices * grew daily more 
an<T more, even to extremities ; ho 
thought it high time to call these 
practices into question before it were 
tqo late to call any question of them 
into hearing. And therefore setting 
good watch over him, and assembling 
all his captains and gentlemen of his 
company together, he propounded to 
them the good parts winch were in 
the gentleman, the great goodwill and 
inward affection, more than brotherly 
which he had ever since his first ac- 
quaintance borne him, not omitting 
the respect which was had of him 
among no mean personages in Eng- 
land ; and afterwards delivered the 
letters which were written to him, 
■with the particulars from time to 
time which had been observed, not 
so much by himself as by his good 
friends ; not only at sea, but even in 
Plymouth ; not bare words, but writ- 
ings ; not writings alone, but actions, 
tending lo the overthrow of the ser- 
vice in hand, and making away of 
Ids 8 person. Proofs . were required 
an& alleged, so many gnd so evident, 
that the gentleman himself, stricken 
with remorse of his inconsiderate and 
unkind dealing, acknowledged him- 
self to have deserved death, yea many 
deaths ; for that he conspired, not 
only the overthrow of the action, but 


/ 1 That threatened his own destrnc- 

f tion, along with the ruin of the whole 
enterprise. 

* 44 Practice,'' in the time of Drake, 
was used generally in an ill sense — 
and is thus a rare specimen of a word 
which has improved, or at least grown 


less tart, by Keeping. 
• Vhe Admirals 


of the principal actor also, who was 
nota Granger orlll-wilTdr, but a dear < 
and true frjpnd unto him ; and there* 
fore in a great assembly openly be* 
sought them, in whose hands justice 
rested, to take some order for him, 
that he might* not be compelled to 
enforce his own hands against hi* 
own bowels , 4 or otherwise to become 
his own executioner. 

The admiration 8 and astonishment, 
hereat in all the hearers, even those 
who were his nearest friends and 
most affected him, was great, yea, in 
those who for many benefits received 
from him had good cause to love him ; 
but yet the General was most of all 
distracted, and therefore withdrew 
himself, as not * able to comcoal his 
tender affection, renuiring them that 
had heard the whole matter to give 
their judgments as they would another 
day answer it unto their Prince and 
unto Almighty God, judge of all the 
eartji. Therefore they all, above 
forty in number, the cliiefest of place 
and judgment in the whole fleet, after 
they had discussed divcrsly of the 
case, and had alleged whatsoever 
came in their minds, or could be there 
produced by any of his other friends, 
with their own hands, under seal, ad* 
judged that 4 4 lie had deserved death : 
and that it stood by no means witli 
-their safety to let him live : and 
therefore they remitted the matter 
thereof, with the rest of the circum* 
stances, to the General." This jmlg* 
ment, ami as it were assize, wa*«behl 
aloud, in one of the islands of the 
port, which afterwards, in memory 
hereof, was called the Island of ** True 
Justice and Judgment." 

Now after this verdict was thus re* 
turned unto our General (unto whom, 
for his company, Her Majesty before 
his departure had committed her 
sword, to use for his safety, with this 
word : 44 We do account that he which 
striketh at thee,. Drake, striketh at 
us "), he called for the guilty party, 

4 A curious and literal description 
of the Japanese 11 harbkari, of 
“ happy despatch.” 

* Winder. 
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and caused to be read unto him the 
# several verdicts which were written 
and pronounced of hiu^ Which 
being acknowledged for the most part 
(for nqne had given heavier sentence 
against him than he had given against 
himself), our General ^proposed unto 
him this choice : “ Whether he wauld 
tak^ to be executed in this island ? 
or t& be set a-land on the main ? or 
Ktcfflf^Tnto England, there to answer 
nu deed before the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Council ? He most humbly 
tliapkeu the General for his clemency, 
extended towards him in such ample 
sort ; and craving some respite to 
consult thereon, and so make his 
choice advisedly, the next day he re- 
turned this answer : “ That albeit he 
had yielded in his heart to entertain 
so great a sin, whereof now he was 
justly condemned ; yet he had a care, 
and that excelling all other cares, to 
ditiua Christian man, that whatsoever 
did become of his clay body, he might 
yet remain assured of an eternaf in- 
heritance in a far better life. This 
Ee feared, if he should be set a-land 
among Infidels, how he should be 
able to maintain this assurance ; 
feeling, in liis own frailty, how 
mighty the contagion is of lewd 
custom.” And therefore he besought 
the General most earnestly, “That 
\ he would yet have a care and regard 
of his soul, and never jeopard it 
' amongst heathen and savage Infidels. 

\ If lie should return into England, he 
must first have a ship, and men to 
conduct it, besides sufficient victuals ; 
two of which, although they were 
had, yet for the third, he thought 
that no man would accompany him, 
in so bad a message, to so vile an 
issue, from so honourable a service. 
But if that there were who could in- 
duce their minds to return with him, 
yet the very shame of the return would 
be as death, or gfievouser^ were that 
ible : because TiiT^sliould be so 
.1 a -dy ing, and die so often. 
Jhereiore no professed, that with all 
his hearThe Jpid embrace tbe first 

E r ? ffer » , de * 

smug only this favour, that they 
might receive the Holy Communion 


THOMAS DOUGHTY; 6* 

once again together before his death, 
and that he might not die other than 
a gentleman’s death. 1 ' ** 

Though sundry reasons were used 
by many to persuade him to take 
either of the other ways, yet when he 
remained resolute in his former deter- 
mination, both parts of his last re- 
quest were granted ; and the next 
convenient day a communion was 
celebrated by Mr, Francis FTetoheV, 
preacher and pastor of the fleet at 
that time. The General himself com- 
municated at this Sacred Ordinance, 
}\vith this condemned penitent gentle- 
man, who showed great tokens of a 
contrite and repentant heart, as who 
was more deeply displeased with his 
own act than any man else. And 
after this holy repast they dined, also 
at the same table together, as cheer- 
fully in sobriety, as ever in their 
lives they had done aforetime : each 
cheering up the other, and taking 
their leave, by drinking each toother, 
as if some journey only had been in 
hand. After dinner, all things being 
brought iu readiness by him that sup- 
plied the room of the Provost Mar- 
shall, without any dallying, or delay- 
ing the time, ho came forth and 
kneeled down, preparing at once hia 
neck for the axe, and his spirit for 
Heaven ; which having done without 
long .ceremony, as who had before di- 
gested this whole tragedy, he desired 
all the rest to pray for him, and 
willed the executioner to do liis office, 
not to fear nor spare. < — 

Thus having by the worthy manner 
of liis death being much more honour- 
able by it than blamable for any other 
of his actions) fully blotted out what- 
ever stain his fault might seem to 
bring upon him, he left unto our 
fleet a lamentable example of a goodly 
gentleman who, in seeking advance- 
ment unfit for him, cast away him- 
self ; and unto posterity a monument 
of I know not what fatal calamity, 1 

1 The context shows that these 
words would have been better re- 
versed ; the Narrator plainly refer- 
ring to the 4 ‘calamitous fatality ” of 
the place, where both Drake and 
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as incident to that port, and such 
like actions* which might haply afford 
a new pair of Parallels to be added to 
\ Plutarch's : In that the same place, 
\ near about the same time of the year* 
t witnessed the execution of two geu- 
’tlemen, suffering both for the like 
cause, employed both in like service, 
entertained both in great place, en- 
dued both with excellent qualities, 
the one fifty-eight years after the 
other. For on the main our men 
found a gibbet, fallen down, made of 
a spruce mast, with men's bones 
underneath it, which they conjectured 
to be the same gibbet which Magellan 
commanded to be erected, in the year 
1520,_for the execution of JohnCar- 
thagena, 1 the Bishop of Burgor’s cou- 
sin, who by the King’s order was joined 
with Magellan in commission, and 
made his Vice-admiral. In the 
island as we digged to bury this gen- 
tleman, we found a great grinding- 
stone, broken in two parts, which we 
took and set fast in the ground, the 
one part at the head, the other at the 
feet, building up the middle space 
with other stones and tufts of earth, 

' and engraved in the stones the names 
of the parties buried there, with the 
time or their departure, and a me- 
morial of our General'siname, in Latin, 
that it might be the better understood 
of all that should come after us. 

These things thus ended and set in 
order, our General discharged the 
Alary;- — our Portugal prize — because 
sfe was leaky and troublesome, defac- 
ed hcr^ a and then left her ribs and keel 
upon the island where for two months 
together we had pitched our tents. 
And so having wooded, watered, 
(trimmed our ships, despatched all 

Magellan had to exercise the extrem- 
ity of justice. 

1 Not Don Juan do Cartbagena, 
but Luis cle Mendoza — upon 

wliomMageflan ^c^OTedt%][|Sjice 
— -suffered, ' with some other ring- 
leaders in the mutiny, the fate indi- 
cated in the text ; Don Juan, .with 
several of thejess guilty accomplices, 
being left iitnroiig the Patagonians. 
'^sWrpped her of her planking. 


our other business, and brottghtj 
lleejL .into ..the. xu^llest J 
evgn three »nly, 

— that we might the easier keep ®1tr« 
selves together, be the better far- 
nislied with necessaries, and be the 
stronger ipcmnett, against whatsoever 
need should be — August 17^w ede - 
parted out of this port; ana being 
now in great liojie of a happy issue to 
our enterprise, which Almighty Cod 
hitherto had so blessed and prospered* 
we set our coast for the Straits, south* 
west. 

August 20, we fell with the Cape 
near which lies the entrance into the 
Straits, called by the Spaniards Capo 
Virgin Maria, 8 appearing four leagues 
before you come to it, with high and 
steep grey cliffs, full of black stars, 
against which the sea beating showeth 
as it were the spouting of whales, 
having the highest of the cane like 
Cape Vincent in Portugal. At this 
cape € our General caused his fleet, in 
homage to our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen’s Majesty, to strike their top* 
sails upon the bunt, 4 as a token qf ms 
willing and glad mind to shew his 
dutiful obedience to her Highness, 
whom lie acknowledged to have full 
interest and right in that new dis- 
covery ; and withal, in remembrance 
of liis honourable friend and favourer. 
Sir Christopher Hatton, he cli&ngcd 
the name of the ship which himself 
went in from the Pelican to be called 
the Golden. Uind^ Which ceremon- 
ies being ended, together with a«Uer- 
mon, teaching true obedience, with 
/prayers and giving of thanks for Her 
Majesty and her most honourable 
‘Council, with the whole body of the 
jCoimnonweal and Church of God, we 
(continued our course on into the 
haid frete,® where passing with land in 
fcigHt on hdth sides, we shortly fell with 

8 Cabo de las Virgenes, or (fcofL 
> irgrna, in modern maps. 

.rro lower the topsails half-way. 
Upon the bunt or bend of the sail 
s 6 Conjectured to have formed part 
of the Chancellor's armorial bearings. 

* A t so " n .4. Latin, 

“frelmn. 
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Bo.aa rro w&iitrwk^ cattjingjdth.it 
• mu$Ewi 0 a, often turnings, and many 
(dangers, reqnireth an expert judg- 
ment in him that? shall pass the 
same : it jiea:WW, and ESE. JBjat 
having left this strait astern, we 
be come ot*tjpf a river jof 
twp Wues bifoa^ into a large and 
main seaJ'Kavihg, the night follow- 
ih£ ah island in sight, which — being 
in height nothing inferior to tlie is- 
land Fego, before spoken of — burneth, 
like it also, aloft in the air, in a won- 
i derful sort, without intermission. 

It has formerly been received as an 
undoubted truth, that the seas, fol- 
lowing the course of the first mover, 
from East to West, have a continual 
current through the Strait, but our 
experience found the contrary ; the 
ebbings and flowings hero being as 
orderly — in which the water rises and 
falls more than five fathoms upright 
— as on other coasts. 

The 24th of August, being Bartliolo- 
me w^gJ3)ay^ we fell with three islands, 
bearing triangle-wise one from an- 
othej : one of them was very fair and 
large and of a fruitful soil, upon 
which, being, next unto us and the 
weather very calm, our General with 
/ his gentlemen and certain of his mari- 
ners then landed, taking possession 
\thereof in Her Majesty’s name, and 
? to her use, and calling the same 
/Elizabeth Island. Tlie other two, 
dhough they were not so large nor so 
fair to the eye, vet were they to us 
exceeding useful, for in them we 
found great store of strange things, 1 
which could not fly at all, nor yet run 
so fast as that they eotfld escape us 
with their lives ; in body they are 
less than a goose, and bigger than a 
mallard, short and thick set together, 
having no feathers, but instead thereof 
a certain hard and matted down ; 
their beaks are not much unlike tlie 
bills of crows ; they lodge and breed 
upon the land, where, making earths, 
as the conics do, in the ground, they 
lay their eg^s and bring up their 
young ; their feeding and provision to 
Jive on is in the sea, where they swim 

1 reijfinins. 


in such sort, as Nature may seem to 
have granted them no small preroga- 
tive in swiftness, both to prey upon 
others, and themselves to escape from 
any others that seek to seize upon 
them. And suclrwas the infinite re- 
sort of these birds to these islands, 
that in the space, <*£ qm day wp jkjil^d 
no less fKan 300O, and if the increase 
be according to the number, if "is' not ~ 
to be thought that the world hath 
brought forth a greater blessing, in 
one kind of' creature in so small a 
circuit, so necessarily and plentifully 
serving the use of man. They are a 
very good and wholesome victual. 
Our General named these islands, the 
one Bartholomew, according to the 
day, the otlier Saint George’s, inhonour 
of England, according to the ancient 
custom there observed. In the Is- 
land of Saint George we found tlie 
body of a man, so long dead before, 
that his bones would not hold toge- 
ther, being moved ont of the place 
whereon they lay. 

From these islands to the entrance 
into the South Sea, the frete is very 
crooked, having many turnings, arid 
as it were shuttings -up, as if there 
were no passage at all ; by means 
whereof we were often troubled with 
contrary winds, so that some of our 
ships recovering a cape of land, enter- 
ing another reach, the rest were forced 
to alter their course and come to an- 
chor where they might. It, is true 
which Magellan reports of this pas- 
sage : namely, that there be many 
fair harbours and store of fresh water ; 
b$t some ships had need to bo freight- 
ed with nothing else besides anchors 
and cables, to mid ground in most of 
them to come to anchor ; which when 
any extreme gusts or contrary winds 
do come, whereunto the place is alto- 
gether subject, is a great hindrance 
to the passage, and carries with it no 
small danger. The land on both sides 
i^ very high and mduritairious, having 
off the Nrirthjuid \Vest side the con- 
tinent yf America, arid on 'the* ISouth 
arid East part nothing but islands, 
among which lie innumerable frefes 
or passages into the South Sea. The 
mountains arise with such t^ps and 
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spires into the air, and of so rare a 
height, as they may well he accounted 
amongst the wonders of the world ; 
environed, as it were, with many re* 
gions of congealed clouds and frozen 
meteors, whereby they are continually 
fed and increased, both in height and 
bigness, from time to time, retain- 
ing that which they have once receiv- 
ed, beir^ little again diminished by 
the heat of the sun, as being so far 
from reflection and so nigh the cold 
and frozen region. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, yet are the low and plain 
grounds very fruitful, the grass green 
and natural, the herbs, that are of 
very strange sorts, good and many ; 
the trees, for the most part of them, 
always green ; the air oi the tempera- 
ture of our country ; the water most 
pleasant ; and tho soil agreeing to 
any grain wliich we have glowing in 
our country : a place, no doubt, that 
laeketh nothing but a people to use 
the same to the Creator’s glory and 
the increasing of the Church. The 
people inhabiting these parts made 
fires as we passed by in divers places. 

'Drawing nigh the entrance of the 
South Sea, we had such a shutting-up 
to the northwards, and such large 
and open fretes towards the south, 
that it was doubtful which way we 
should pass, without further dis- 
coyery^Lfor which cause, our Gene- 
raThaving brought his fleet to anchor 
under an island, himself, with certain 
of his gentlemen, rowed in u boat 
to descry the passage: who having 
discovered a sufficient w T ay toward 
the North, in their return to their 
ships mot. a canoe, under the same 
island where we rode then at anchor, 
having in her divers persons. This 
canoe, or boat, was made of the bark 
of divers trees, having a prow and a 
stem' standing up, and semicircle- 
wise yielding inward, of one form and 
fashion, the body whereof w as a most 
dainty mould, bearing in it most 
comely proportion and excellent work- 
manship, in so much as to our Gene- 
ral and us it seemed never to have 
been done without the cunning and | 

1 Exploration. 


expert judgment or art ; ana tuat no* 
for the use of so rude and barbarous # 
a people, but for the pleasure of eomt 
| great and boble personage. yea* of 
[ some Prince. It had no other closing* 
'up or caulking in the seams^ but the 
stitching with .thongs mads of seal 
skins, or other such beast, and yet so 
^ close that it received very little or no 
(water at all. 

The peopl e are of a mean * stat ure, 
but wellset and compact in jj^ 
parts ‘and "limbs; they have great 
pleasure in painting their 
others have, of whom we have spoken 
before. "Within the said Island they 
had a house of mean building, of per- 
tain poles, and covered w r ith skins of 
beasts, having therein fire,. water, 
and such meat as commonly they can 
come by, as seals, mussels, and such 
like. The vessels wherein theylceep 
their 'water, and their cups in which 
they drink, are made of barks of 
trees, as was their canoe, and that 
with* no less skill (for the bigness of 
the thing), being of a very formal 
shape an d good fash ion. Their work- 
ing tools, w hich they use in cutting 
these tilings and such other* are 
knives made of most huge and mon- 
strous mussel shells (the Tike whereof 
Have not been seen or heard of lightly 
by any travellers, the meat^ thereof 
being very savoury and good in eat- 
ing) ; which after they have broken 
oft 1 the thin and brittle substance of 
the edge, they rub and grind them 
upon stones had for the purpose, ^ill 
they have tempered and set such. an 
edge upon them, that no wood |s so 
hard but they will cut it at pleasure 
with the same ; whereof we ourselves 
had experience. Yea, they cut there- 
with bones of a niarvellods ’Mn^s, 
making of them Jisgies* to Tulf jfoh, 
wherein they have a must pleasant 
exercise with great dexterity. 

The gtU of September wa hodJWt 

astern of us all these troublesome 
islands, and were entered into the 
South Sea, or Mate del 2iiT f * at tho 

* Middling, ordinary. 

\ Note 4, page 138. 

4 Drake was the fourth person who 
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Ckvp.jwhempt our General Rad de- 
termined with hie whole company to 
have* go ne dn shore, and # there, after 
a e efin om to have left a monument 
of Her Majesty, engraven in metal, 
foms^perpetnar remembrance, which 
m a readiness for that end 

S red : but neither was there any 

>nng, neither SidtTie wind suirer 

* us "by any means to make a stay. 
Only this by all our men’s observa- 
tions was concluded: that the en- 
by which we came into tins 
gtmiti was in 52 6 , the middle, in 53° 
and the going out in 52° 80', being 
lBO leagues in length: nt the very 
entry, supposed also to be about ten 
leagues in breadth. After we were 
entered ten leagues within it, it was 
found not past a league in bread tli : 
farther within, in some places very 
large, in some very narrow ; and in 
the end found to be no Strait at all, 
but all islands. Now when our Gene- 
ral perceived that the nipping cold, 
under so cruel and frowning a wfutcr, 
hMf impdred the health of some of 
his jpen/lie meant to have made the 
more haste again towards the Line, 
and not to sail any further towards 
the Pole Antarctic, lest being further 
from the sun, and nearer the cold, 
we might haply be overtaken with 
some greater danger of Sickness. But 
God, giving men leave to purpose, re- 
served to' nfWiSelf the disposition of 
ajl things ; making their intents of 
none effect, or changing their mean* 
irigtoft-times clean into the contrary, 
as may best serve for his own glory 
and their profit. 

PorSeptember 7th, the second day 
after our entrance into the South Sea 
—called by some Marc Facificwm, but 
proving to us rather to be Mare Furio- 


achjeyed the passage of the Straits, 
having been preceded by Magellan in 
152g, by Loya$a s in 1520, and by 
Juan de Ladr jlleros, from the Pacific 
side,' in 1558. Tne English com- 
mander had better fortune than his 
predecessors, in respect to weather 
and temperature; accomplishing in 
about a fortnight what had occupied 
months. 


sum— God by a contrary wind and 
i ptol craSIe ‘tempest seemed to set him* 
~ * us, forcing us not only to 

alter our course and determination, 
by t with great trouble, long time, 
many dangers, hard escapes, and final 
separating of our fleets to yield our- 
selves unto his will. Yea, such was 
the extremity of the tempest, that it 
appeared to us as if he had pronounced 
a sentence not to stay his hand, nor 
to withdraw his judgment, till he had 
buried our bodies, and ships also, in 
the bottomless depths of tne raging 
sea. In the time of this incredible 
storm, the 15th of September, the 
moon was eclipsed in Aries, and 
darkened about three points, for the 
space of two glasses; which being 
ended might seem to give us some 
hope of alteration and change of 
weather to the better. Notwithstand- 
ing, as the ^gliptical conflict could add 
nothing to our miserable estate,- no 
more did the ending thereof ease us 
anything at all, nor take away any of 
our troubles from us ; but our eclipse 
continued still in its full force, so 
prevailing against us, that, for the 
space of full fifty-two days together, 
we were darkened more than the 
moon by twenty parts, or more than 
we by any means could ever have 
preserved or recovered light of our- 
selves again, if the Son of God, which 
laid this burthen upon our backs, 
had not mercifully borne it up with 
his own shoulders, and upheld us in 
it by his own power, beyond any pos- 
sible strength or skill of man. Neither 
indeed did we at all escape, but, 
with the feeling of great discomforts 
through the same. For these violent 
and extraordinary flaws, such as sel- 
dom have been seen, still continuing or 
rather increasing, September 30th, in 
tli§ night, caused the sorrowful separa- 
tion" of the Marigold from us; in 
which was Captain John Thomas, 
with many others of our dear friends, 
w ho by no means that we could con- 
ceive could help themselves, but by 
spooming along before the sea. 1 W itli 

1 11 mining straight Ifcfore the wind, 
and with the sea ; usually dons *** the 
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ir she hell detained her old wmQJP 
Pelican, which she bare at o&r de- 
parture from our Country „ ckemit »ht 


fleet did lose company the place of 
resort to meet again should bo in 30° 
or thereabouts upon the coast of Peru 

towards the Equinoctial) we long time ~T JI — wu. T ilCk* 

hoped, till experience shewed our pelican m the wilderness. Hot ailxat 
hope was vain, that there wo should our General sought the rest of Ilia 
joyfully meet with them: especially fleet with great care, yet could Wftmt 
for that thev were well provided of have any sight or certain news Cl 

them by any means. 1 


for that they were well provided 
victuals, and lacked no skilful and 
sufficient men (besides their Captain) 
to bring forward the ship to the place 
appointed. 

From the 7th of September, in 
which the storm began, till the 7th 
of October, we could not by any 
means recover any land; having in 
the meantime been driven so far 
south as to the 57 6 and somewhat 
better. On this day, towards night, 
somewhat to the northward of that 
Cape of America whereof mention is 
made before in the description of our 
departure from the Strait into this 
Sea, with a sorry sail we entered a 
harbour where hoping to enjoy some 
freedom and ease till the storm was 
ended, we received within few hours 
after our coining to anchor so deadly 
a, stroke and hard entertainment that 
our Admiral left not only an anchor 
behind her, through the violence and 
fury of the flaw, but in departing 
thence also lost the company and 
sight of our Vice-Admiral, the Eliza- 
beth, partly through the negligence 
of those who had the charge or her, 
partly through a kind of desire that 
some in her had to be out of these 
troubles, and to be at home again 
which (as since is known) they thence 
forward by all means assayed am 
• performed. For the very next day, 
Ocjtolnsr 8th, recovering tlie mouth, ol 
the Straits again* which we were 
now so near unto, they returned ]>aek 
the same way by which they cam 

case of weak ships, which by lying tc 
the sea might have their masts car- 
ried^ by the board. The Mangold 

t rustified the worst apprehensions oi 
ter friends, nothing, more .was 
ever hjjprd of jugr dr of her, company, 


From this Bay of Parting of Friends* 
we were forcibly driven Dock again 
into 55° towards the Pole Antarctic. 
In which height we ran in among 
the islands before mentioned, lying to 
the southward of America, through 
which we passed from one sea to 
the other, oa hath been declared. 
Where coming to anchor, we found 
the waters there to have their in- 
draught and free passage, and that 
through no small guts or narrow chan- 
nels, bat indeed through as large fretes 
or stfaits as it hath at the supposed 
Straits of Magellan, through which 
wc came. Among these islands mak- 
ing our abode with some quietness 
for a very little while (viz., two days) 

1 Edward Cliffe, who narrates tKo 
voyage of the Elizabeth back to Eng- 
land, denies that Winter intended to 
desert his Admiral, and declares that 
some attempts were made to ^rejoin 
him. As these attempts, however* 
seem to have been limited to the light- 
ing of fires on the shore vriffcm Jthe 
narrows, just the direction in which 
Drake did not design to prosecute his 
voyage, they do , UQfc. jrcm have 
been either very energetic qr yery 
sincere: The Elizabeth’s company* 
after resting and ' recraitftig them- 
selves in Port Health for several 
wqeks, desired to resume the enter- 
prise; but Captain Winter compiled 
them to ^abandon the voyage ”M1 
sore against the mariners* minds*” 
affirming that he now despaired of 
the Admiral’s safety, or of being able 
to gain the golden shores of Pern. 
Winter was the first Englishman to 
.th$. Straits, of MageUitn 
eastward. ' “ " 
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and finding divers good and whale- 
some Kerb s, together with fresh water ; 
ou/T5eSj^who before werp weak, and 
mucK iinpafred in their health, began 
to receive good comfort, especially by 
the drinking of one herb (not much 
unlike that herb whidi we commonly 
call Penny loaf) which, purging with 
great facility, afforded great help and 
refreshing to our wearied and sickly 
bodies. But the winds returning to 
theijr old wont, and the seas raging 
after "their former manner, yea every- 
thing as it were setting itself against 
our peace and desired rest, here was 
no stay permitted us, neither any 
safety to be looked for* For such was 
the present danger by forcing and 
continual flaws, tliat we were rather 
to look for present death than hope 
for any delivery, if God Almighty 
should not make the way for us. 
The winds were such as if the bowels 
of the Earth had set ail at liberty, or 
as if all the clouds under heaven had 
been called together to lay theirTorce 
upon that one place. The seas, 
which by nature and of themselves 
are heavy, and of a weighty sub- 
stance, were rolled up from the depths, 
eV'cn from the roots of the rocks, as 
if it had been a scroll of parchment 
which by the extremity of heat run- 
neth together ; and being, aloft were 
carried in most strange manner and 
abundance, as feathers or drifts of 
snow, by the violence of the winds, 
to water the exceeding tops of high 
anil lofty mountains. Our anchors, 
as false friends in such a danger, gave 
over their .holdfast, and as if it had 
b cM with horror of the thing, did 
shrink down to hide themselves in 
this miserable storm, committing the 
distressed ship and helpless men to 
the uncertain and rolling seas, which 
tossed them like a ball in a racket. 
In this case, to let fall more anchors 
woS^'jGdkQ us nothing; for being 
driven from our first place of anchor- 
ing, so unmeasurable was the depth, 
that 600 fathoms would fetch no 
jgronwtT "So that; the violent storm 
without intermission; the impos- 
sibility to , came to anchor ; the 
want of opportunity to spread auy 
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the most mad seas ; the lee 
shores ; the dangerous rocks ; the Con- 
trary and ^ most intolerable winds ; 
tlfeifhpossible passage out ; the des- 
perate tarrying there, and inevitable 
perils on every side, did lay before us 
sb'einall likelihood to escape present 
destruction, that if the special provi- 
dence of God himself had not sup- 
ported us, we could never have en- 
dured that woeful state, as being 
environed with most terrible ana 
most fearful judgments round about. 
For, truly, it was more likely that 
the mountains should have been rent 
in sunder from the top to the bottom, 
and cast headlong into the sea, by 
these unnatural winds, than that we 
by any help or cunning of man 
should free the life of any amongst 
us/ 

Notwithstanding, the same God of 
mercy which delivered Jonah out of 
the whale’s belly, and heareth all 
those that call upon him faithfully in 
their distress, looked down from 
heaven, beheld our tears, and heard 
our humble petitions, joined with 
holy vows. Even God — whom not 
the winds and seas alone, but even 
the devils themselves and powers of 
hell obey — did so wonderfully free 
us, and make our way open before us, 
as it were l>y his holy angels still 
guidingandcomluntingus, that, more 
than the affright and amaze of this 
Estate, we received no part of damage 
in all the things that belonged to us. 
But escaping from these Straits and 
miseries, as it were through the 
needle's eye (that God might have 
the greater glory in our delivery), by 
the great and effectual care and travail 
of our General, the Lord’s instrument 
therein ; we could now no longer for- 
bear, but must needs find some place 
of refuge, as well to provide water, 
wood, and other necessaries, as to 
comfort our men, thus worn and tired 
out by so many and so long intoler- 
able toils ; the like whereof, it is to 
be supposed, no traveller hath felt,’. 

V 1 Compare with this account of 
Drake’s difficulties, tlJbt of Anson’s 
in the same navigation. % 
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neither hath there ever been such a I 
tempest, that any records make men- 
tji>h o4 90 violent and of such continu- 
ance# since Noah’s flood ; for, as hath 
Seen said, it lasted from September 7 th 
to October 28th, full fifty-two days. 

'Not many leagues, therefore, to the 
southward of our former anchoring, 
we ran in again among these islands, 
where we had once more better likeli- 
hood to rest in peace ; and so much 
the rather, for that we found the 
people of the country travelling for 
their living from one island to an- 
other in their Canoes, both men, 
women, and young Infants wrapt in 
skins and hanging at their mothers* 
backs ; with whom we had traffic for 
such things as they had, as chains of 
certain shells, and such other trifles. 
Here the Lord gave us three days to 
breathe ourselves and to provide such 
things as we wanted, albeit the same 
was with continual care and troubles 
to avoid imminent dangers, which 
the troubled seas and blustering winds 
did every hour threaten unto ns. But 
when we seemed to have staid there 
too long, we were more rigorously as- 
saulted by the not formerly ended 
but now more violently renewed 
storm, and driven thence also with 
no small danger, leaving behind us 
the greater part of our cable with the 
anchor ; being chased along by the 
winds and bulleted incessantly in each 
quarter by the seas, (which our Gene- 
ral interpreted as though God ha<3 
sent them of purpose to the end which 
ensued), till at length we fell with tb 
uttermost part of land towards th 
South Pole, and had certainly dis< 
covered how far the same doth reach 
southward from the coast of America 
aforenamed. 1 The uttermost cape o) 
headland of all these islands stand; 
near in 56°, without* which there ii 
no main nor lftfand to be seen to tb 
southwards, but that the Atlantic 

1 Thus Drake accidentally dis 
coyered Cape Horn, which received 
its name from Schouten and Le Maire 
who sailed round it for the first tim 
in 1016. * 

• .Beyond, outside, I 


Ocean and the South Sea meet in * 
tuost large and free scope. 

It hath been a dream through many 
ages, that these islands have been a 
main, 8 and that it hath been 
Incognita^ wherein many strange 
monsters lived. * Indeed, it might 
truly before this time be called In- 
cognita , , 4 for howsoever the maps and 

either upon tlio deceivable reports of 
other men, or the deceitful^ imagina- 
tions of themselves (supposing never 
herein to be corrected), have set it 
down, yet it is true, that before this 
time it was never discovered or cer- 
tainly known by any traveller that 
we havo heard of. And hero, as in a 
fit place, it shall not be amiss to re- 
move that error in opinion, which 
hath been held by many, of the Im- 
possible return out of Mare del Znr 
into the West Ocean by reason of the 
supposed Eastern current and levant 
windS| which (say the)*) speedily 
carry any thither, but suffer no re- 
turn. They are herein likewise alto- 
gether deceived, for neither did f we 
meet with any such current, nor nad 
we any such certain winds with any 
such speed to carry us through ; but 
at all times, in our passage there, we 
found more opportunity to return 
back again into the West Ocean, than 
to go forward into Mare del Ztir, by 
means either of current or winds to 
hinder us, whereof we had experience 
more than we wished : being glad 
oftentimes to alter our course, audsto 
fall astern again with frank wind, 
without any impediment of any such 
surmised current, farther in one after- 
noon, than wo could fetch up or 
recover again in a whole day, with a 
reasonable gale. And in that they 
\allege the narrowness of the frete* 
.and the want of sea-room, to be the 
cause of this violent current, they 
are herein no less deceived, than they 

/ 8 A continent or mainland of them- 
selves. 

4 Elsewhere we read that Drake 
held himself warranted in changing 
the title of Terra Incognita into 
Terra nunc hew Cognita, 
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were m the ether without reason : for day, with two islands, being, ns it 
> besides that it cannot be said, that were, storehouses of the most liberal 
there is one only passage but rather provision of victuals for us, of birds ; 
innumerable, it is most certain that, yielding not only sufficient and 
a-seaboord 1 all these islands, there is plentiful store for ns who were pre- 
orie large and main sea ; wherein if sent, but enough to have served all 
any* will not be satisfied, nor believe the rest also who were absent. 

| the report of our experience and eye- Thence, having furnished ourselves 
sight, ne should be advised to suspend to our content, we continued our 
this judgment till he have either tried course, November 1st, still North* 
jit himself by his own travel, or shall west, as we had formerly done ; but 
^understand, by other travellers, more in going on we soon espied that we 
)partienlars to confirm his mind herein v J'*mignt easily have been deceived ; 

Now as we were fallen to the utter- ana therefore casting about and steer- 
most part of these islands, October ing upon another point we found that 
2$th, our troubles did make an end, the general maps did err from the 
the storms ceased, and all our cala- truth in setting down the coast of 
mities (only the absence of our friends Peru for twelve degrees at least to 
excepted) were removed ; as if God, the Northward of the supposed Strait, 
all this while, by liis secret provi- no less than is the NW. point of the 
dence, had led us to make this dis- compass different from the NE. ; 
covery, which being made, according perceiving thereby that no man had 
to his will, he stayed his hand, as ever by travel discovered any part of 

J tleased his majesty therein, and re- these twelve degrees ; and therefore 
reshed us as his servants. At these the setters forth of such descriptions 
southerly parts we found the night in are not to be trusted, much less 
the latter end of October to be but honoured, in their false and fraudu-* 
twe^ hours long: the sun being yet lent conjectures which they use, not 
above seven degrees distant from the in this alone, but in divers other 
Tropic ; so that it seems, being in the j)oints of no small importance. 

Tropic, to leave very little or no night AVe found this part of Xcru, all 
at all in that place. There be few of alongst to the height of Lima, which 
all these islands but have some inha- is .12? south of the Line, to be motm- 
bitants, whose manners, apparel, tainous and very barren, .without 
houses, canoes, and means of living, water or wood, for the most part, 
are like unto those formerly spoken of, a except in certain places inhabited by 
little before our departure out of the the Spaniards, and few others, which 
Strait. To all these islands did our are very fruitful and commodious. 
General give one name, to wit, Eliza- After we were once again thus fallen 
bethides. After two days’ stay which with the land, we continually coasted 
we made in and about these islands, along, till we came to the height of 
the 30tli of October we set sail, simp- tSJ° or thereabout ; and finding no 
ing our course right North-west, to convenient place of abode, nor likcli- 
coast alongst the parts of Peru (for so hood to hear any news of our ships, 
the general mapn set out the land to we ran off again with an island which 
lie) both for that we might, with con- lay in sight, numed of the Spaniards 
venienjb speed, fall with the height of Mucho, by reason of the greatness 
80°, being the place appointed for the and large circuit thereof.* At this 
rest of our fleet to re-assemble ; as island coining to anchor November 
also that no opportunity might be 25th, .we found it to be a fruitful place, 
lost in the meantime to find them and well stored with sundry sorts of 
out, if it seemed good to God to 

direct them to us. * It is, despite this derivation, 

In this course we chanced, the next marked in the maps as “ Mocha,” 

lying off the Chilian* coast midway 
L Ou the seaward side, to the South, between Valdivia and Conception* 
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good tilings : as sheep and other 
cattle, maize (which is a kind of 
grain "whereof they make bread), 
'potatoes, with such other roots ; be- 
sides that, it is thought to be won* 
derfully rich in gold, and to wont no 
good thing for the use of man’s life. 
The inhabitants ore such Indians as 
by the cruel and most extreme dealing 
of the Spaniards have been driven to 
fly from the main here, to relieve 
and fortify themselves. With this 
people our General thought it meet 
to have traffic for fresh victuals and 
water ; and for that cause, the very 
s&tee night of our arrival there, him- 
self with divers of his company went 
ashore, to whom the people with 
great courtesy came down, bringing 
with them such fruits and other vic- 
tuals as they had, and two very fat 
sheep, which they gave our General 
for a present. In recompense whereof 
he bestowed upon them again many 
good and necessary things ; signify- 
ing unto them that the end of his 
' coming was for no other cause but by 
way of exchange, to traffic with them 
for such things as we needed and 
they could snare ; and, in particular, 
for such as they had already brought 
down unto us, besides fresh water, 
which we desired of them. Herein 
they held themselves well contented 
and seemed to be not a little jo} r fu 
of onr coming, appointing where 
should have the next morning frcsl 
water at pleasure, and withal signify 
ing that then also they would bring 
us down such other things as we de 
sired to serve our turns. 

The next day therefore, very earl} 
in the morning (all things being 
made ready for traffic, as also vessels 
prepared to bring the water), ourGene- 
ral, taking great care for so necessary 
provision, repaired to the shore again • 
and setting a-land two of his men 
sent them with their barricoes 1 to tin 
watering-place assigned the "night be 
fore. Who having peaceably passed 
on one-half of the way, were then 
with no small violence set upon by 

1 Casks; Spanish, u Barrica,” 


those traitorous people^, and suddenly 
slain V apd to the end that on? Gone: 
rat with the rest of hi® company 
should not only ho stayed frOtn rescu- 
ing them, but also might TWJ, if it 
were possible. Into their hands in 
like manner, they had laid oJowbr 
behind the rocks an ambushment 
(as we guessed) of abont 
armed and well appointed for such a 
mischief. Who suddenly attempting 
their purpose (the rocks being very 
dangerous for the boat, and the Sea- 
gate 1 exceeding great) by shooting 
their arrows hurt and wounded ovary 
one of our men, before they could JTrpe 
themselves, or come to the use of 
their weapons to do any good. The 
General luinsclf was shot in the face, 
under his right eye, and close by his 
nose, the arrow piercing a marvellous 
way in under basis ccrcbri, with no 
small danger of his life ; besides that 
lie was grievously wounded in the 
head* The rest, being nine persons, 
iiTtko boat, were deadly wounded in 
divers part of their bodies, if God 
almost miraculously hod not gjvcn 
cure to the same. For our chieF sur- 
geon being dead, and the other absent 
by the loss of our Vice-admiral, and 
having none left us but a boy whose 
goodwill was more than any skill he 
had, we were little better than alto- 
gether destitute of such cunning and 
helps as so grievous a state of so many 
wounded bodies did require. Not- 
withstanding God, by the good advice 
of our General, and the duigent put- 
ting-to of every man’s help, did give 
such speedy and wonderful cure* that 
wo had all great comfort thereby, and 
yielded God the glory thereof 

The cause of this force and injury 
by these islanders was no other but 
the deadly hatred which they hear 
against their cruel enemies the Spani- 
ards, for the bloody and most tyran- 
nous oppression which they had used 
towards them. And therefore with pur- 
pose against them (suspec tin g to 
ie Spaniards indeed, Ink tKl the 
rather by occasion that, though com- 

* The force of the waves liftitur the 
boat towards the * 
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rrmnd was given to the contrary, some 
of our men, in demanding water, 
used the Spanish word * r Aqua”) 
sought flothe part of revenge against 
us. Our General, notwithstanding 
he might have revenged this wrong 
with little hazard or danger, yet being 
more desirous to preserve one of his 
own men alive, than to destroy an 
hundred of his enemies, committed 
the same to God ; wishing this only 
punishment to them, that they did 
> but know whom they had wronged ; 
f and that they had dorm this injury 
] not to an enemy, but to a friend ; not 
jto a Spaniard, but to an Englishman ; 
who would rather have been a patron 
to defend them, than any way an in- 
strument of the least wrong that 
should have been done unto them. 
The weapons which this people use in 
their Wars, are arrows of reeds, with 
heads of stone very brittle and in- 
dented, but darts of a great length, 
headed with iron or bone. # 

"The same day that we received this 
dangerous affront, in the afternoon, 
we #et sail from thence; and because 
w*e were now nigh the appointed 
height wherein our ships were to be- 
looked for, as also the extremity and 
crazy 1 state of our hurt men advising 
us to use expedition to find some con- 
venient place of repose which might 
afford them some rest, and yield us 
necessary supply of fresh victuals for 
their diet; we bent our course, as tho 
wind would sutler us, directly to run 
in%ith the main. Where falling w ith 
a bay called Philip's Bay, 2 in 32° or 
thereabout, November SO, wc came 
to anchor and forthwith manned and 
sent our boat to discover w hat likeli- 
hood tho place would offer to afford 
ns such things as we stood in need of. 
Our boat doing her uttermost endea- 

1 Used in the simply physical sense 
of aisUy or weakly. , 

* The name, conferred in honour of 
tho natives afterwards mentioned, who 

E lided them to Valparaiso, has not 
>en maintained in the modern maps ; 
probably the place was Pichidanqui 
Cove, rather more than a degree to 
the north of Valparaiso. 
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vour in a diligent search, yet after 
long travel could find no appearance 
of hope for relief, either of fresh 
victuals or of fresh water ; huge herds 
of wild buffs 3 they might discern, 
but not so much a A any sign of any 
inhabitant thereabout. Yet in their 
return to us they descried within the 
bay an Indian with his canoe, as he 
was a-fishing ; him they brought 
aboard our General, canoe and all, as 
be was in it. A comely personage, 
and of a goodly stature ; his apparel 
was a white garment, reaching scarcely 
to hi s knees ; his arms and legs were 
naked ; his hair upon his head very 
long ; without a beard, as all the 
Indians for the most part are. He 
seemed very gentle, of mild and 
humble nature, being very tractable 
to learn the use of everything, and 
most grateful for such things as our 
General bestowed upon him. In him 
w*e might see a most lively pattern of 
the harmless disposition of that people, 
and how grievous a thing it is that 
they should by any means be so- 
abused as all those are whom the 
S [uaniards have any command or 
power over. 

This man being courteously enter- 
tained, and his pains of coming doubly 
requited, after we had shewed him, 
partly by signs, and partly by such 
things as w T e had, what things w*e 
needed, and would gladly receive by 
his means, upon exchange of such 
things ns he would desire, we sent 
him away with our boat and his own 
canoe (which was made Of reed straw*) 
to land him where lie would. Who 
being landed, and willing our men 
to stay his return, was immediately 
met with by two or three of his 
friends ; to whom imparting his new s, 
and shewing what gifts he had re- 
ceived, he gave so great content, that 
they w illingly furthered his purpose : 
so "that, after certain hours of our 
men’s abode there, lie with divers 
others (among w r hom was their head 
or captain) made their return, Jbjring- 
in§ with them their loadings of such 
things as they thought would do 

3 Buffaloes, wild oxen,* 
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which the piece ttffoixled, or which 
our necessities indeed for the present 
required, but we bed the eame W 
irreat abundance. Amongst other 
things, we found in the town direra 
storehouses of the wines of Chili JW» 
inthe hiirbour a shift called the W 
tain of Moriall, or the Gtahd: OSftBIn 
of the South, Admiral to the Islands ■ 
of Salomon, laden for the most |«wt 
with the same kind of liquors? only 
there was besides ft certain Quantity 
of fine gold of Baldivia, ana a great 
cross of gold beset with emeralds* oti 
which was nailed a god of the sam$ 
metal. 4 We spent some time in re- 
freshing ourselves, and easing this 
ship of so heavy a burthen; attd on 
tlio 8th day of the same month- 
having in the mean time sufficiently 
stored ourselves with necessaries* as 
wine, bread, bacon, &c., for a long 
season — we set sail, returning back 
towards the Line, carrying again our 
Indian pilot with ns, whom our Gene- 
ral bountifully rewarded, and enriched 
with many good things, which pleased 
him exceedingly, and caused hint by 
the way to be lauded in the place 

5 


a fat 

hogT and such like. All which, that 
our men might be without all suspi- 
cion of all evil to be meant or in- 
tended by them, they sent in one of 
their canoes, a reasonable distance 
from off the shore, to our boat, the 
sea-gate being at present very great ; 
and their captain, having sent back 
his horse, would needs commend him- 
self to the credit of our men, though 
strangers, and come with them to the 
Genera], without any of his own 
acquaintance or countrymen with 
him. 

By his coming, as we understood 
that .there was no means or way to 
have our necessities relieved in this 
place ; so ho offered himself to be our 
pilot to a place, and that a good har- 
bour, not far back to the southward 
again, where, by way of traffic, we 
might have at pleasure both water 
and those other things which we 
stood in need of. This offer our Gene- 
ral very gladly received, 1 and so 
much tlio rather, for that the place 
intended was near about the place 

appointed for the rendezvous ot our 

fleet. Omitting therefore our pur- where he desired 
pose of pursuing the buffs formerly 
spoken of, of which we had otherwise 
determined, if possible, to have killed 
some, this good news of better provi- 
sion, and more easy to come by, drew 
ns away; and so the fifth day after 
our arrival, December 4, we departed 
hence, and the next day, by the will- 
ing conduct of our new Indian pilot, 
we edme to anchor in the desired har- 
bour/^Thls harbour the Spaniards 
call Valparaiso, and tlie town adjoin- 
ing Saint James* of Chili: it stands 
in 85° 40'*; where, albeit we neither 
met with our ships nor heard of 
them, yet there was no good thing 


1 By other accounts, it had been 
Drake's purpose to go for Valparaiso, 
but he oversailed that port, and 
Fclipo— -the name of the 4 4 head or 
captain "—undertook to pilot them 
back, believing them Spaniards. 

* Santiago, the present capital of 
Chili. 

• A» obvious misprint for 83° 40\ 


4 Drake’s men were welcomed with 
beat of dnim by the few Spaniards on 
board, and asked to partake of Chili 
wine, under the belief that they were 
compatriots. The Spaniards were 
soon rudely undeceived ; but one 
escaped to shore and alarmed the 
town, the inhabitants of wlfleh 
speedily took refuge inland. About 
1800 jars of wine, and a quantity of 
gold variously stated at from 25,000 
to 60,000 p^sos, were found in the 
Grand Captain, when she was subse- 
quently overhauled at sea; she was 
destined for Peru. Mr Fletcher 
touches mildly on this act of open 
piracy; he does not mention at all 
the sacrilege of which the explorer* 
were guilty, in plundering the church 
of its ornaments and rcnc»~amofsg 
'the former two cruets, a silver chalice, 
<and an altar-cloth, which became by 
gift the property of the chaplain him- 
self. 

* Felige, who hod unwittingly b*» 
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Our necessities being thus to our 
content relieved, our next care was 
^he regaining — if possible — of the 
company of our ships so lo»g severed 
from us : neither would anything 
have satisfied our General or us so 
w<*U, as the happy meeting or good 
news of them. This way therefore, 
all other thoughts for the present set 
apart, were all our studies and endea- 
vours bent, how to fit it so as that no 
opportunity of meeting them might 
be passed over. To this end, con- 
sidering that we could not conveni- 
ently run in with our ship in search 
of them to every place where there 
was likelihood of being a harbour, and 
that our boat was too little, and unable 
to carry men enough to encounter the 
malice or treachery of the Spaniards 
(if we should by any chance meet with 
any of them) who are used to show 
no mercy where they may overmaster ; 
and therefore, meaning not to hazard 
ourselves to their cruel courtesy, we 
determined, as we coasted now to- 
wards the Line, to search diligently 
for some convenient place where we 
migh^ in peace and safety, stay 1 the 
trimming of our ship, and the erect- 
ing of a pinnace, in which we might 
with better security than in our boat, 
and without endangering of our ship 
by running into each creek, leave no 
place untried, if happily we might so 
find again our friends aiul country- 
men. 

For this cause, December 19th, we 
entered a bay not far to the south- 
ward^ the town of Cyppo, 2 now in- 
habited by the Spaniards, in 29° 30' ; 
where, having landed certain of our 
men, to the number of fourteen, to 
search what conveniency the place 
was likely to afford for our abiding 
there, we were immediately descried 
by the Spaniards of the town of Cyppo 

t rayed the Spaniards at Valparaiso, 
\vas replaced in the post of teniporary 
pilot by a Greek, named Juan Giiego, 
captured on board the Grand Captain, 
who took Drake as far as Lima. 

* Rejinun so long as w ould suffice 
for. 

8 Coquimbo. 


aforesaid, who speedily made out 300 
men at least, 'whereof 100 were Span- 
iards, every one well-mounted upon 
his horse : the rest were Indians, run- 
ning as dogs at their heels, all naked, 
and in most miserable bondage. * They 
could not come anyway so closely, 
but God did open our eyes to see them, 
before . there was any extremity of 
danger ; "whereby our men, being 
warned, had reasonable time to shift 
themselves as they could : first from 
the “main to a rock within the sea, 
and from thence into their boat, 
which, being ready to receive them, 
conveyed them with expedition out 
of the reacli of the Spaniards’ fury, 
without the hurt of any man. Only 
one Richard Minioy, being over bold 
and careless of his ow n safety, would 
not be entreated by his fiicuds, nor 
feared 4 by the multitude of bis ene- 
mies, to take tlie present benefit of 
his own delivery ; but chose either 
to make 300 men, by outbraving 
of them, to become afraid, or eKe 
himself to die in the place; the 
latter of which he did. Whose 
dead body being drawn by the In- 
dians from the rock to the shore, was 
there manfully by the Spaniards be- 
headed, the right hand cut ofF, the 
Heart plucked out ; all which they 
carried away in our sight, and for 
the rest of his carcass they caused the 
Indians to shoot it full of arrows, 
made but the same day, of green wood, 
and so left it to be devoured by the 
beasts and fowls, but that we went 
ashore again and buried it ; wdierein 
as there appeareth a most extreme 
and barbarous ci licit y, so doth 
it declare to the world in what miser- 
able fear the Spaniard holdetli the 
Government of those parts ; living in 
continual dread of foreign invasion 
by strangers, or secret cutting of their 
throats by those whom they kept 
under them in so shameful slaveiy, I 
mean the innocent and harmless 
Indians. And therefore they make 
sure to murder what strangers soever 

f 3 Other accounts make the numbers 
300 horse and 200 foot. 

4 Alarmed. # 
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they can come by, and suffer the In- 
dians by no means to have any wea- 
pon longer than they be in present 
service : as appeared by their arrows 
cut from the tree the same day, as also 
by the credible report of others who 
knew the matter to be true. Yea, 
they suppose they show the wretches 
great favour when they do not for 
their pleasures whip them with cords, 
and day by day drop their naked 
bodies with burning bacon, which is 
■ one of the least cruelties among many 
which they universally use against 
that nation and people. 

This not being the place we looked 
for, nor the entertainment such as we 
desired, we speedily got hence again, 
and December 20tli, the next day, fell 
with ft more convenient harbour, in a 
bay somewhat to the northwaid of 
the forenumed Uyppo, lying in 27 5 25' 
South the lane. Tit this place we 
spent some time in trimming of our 
ship, and building of our pinnace, 
as we desired; but stall the giief(or 
the absence of our friends remained 
with us, for the finding of whom our 
General, having now fitted all things 
to his mind, intended — leaving his 
ship the meanwhile ut anchor in tin- 
bay — with his pinnace ami some 
chosen men, himself to return hat k 
to the southwards again, to see if 
happily he might either himself meet 
with them, or find them in some har- 
bour or deck, or hear of them by any 
others whom lie might meet with. 
'With tli is resolution lie set on, but 
after one clay's sailing, the wind be- 
ing contrary to li is purpose, lie was 
forced, whether lie would or no, to 
return again. Within this bay, dur- 
ing our abode theie, we had sm h 
abundance of fi^h, not much unlike 
our gurnard in England, as no place 
had ever afforded us the like — Cape 
1 {banco only upon the coast of lkir- 
bary excepted — since our first setting 
forth of Plymouth until this time ; 
the plenty whereof in this place was 
such, that our gentlemen spin ting 
themselves day by day, with four or 
five hooks or lines, in two or three 
hours would take sometimes 400, 
sometimes uftre, at one time. 


All our businesses being thus de- 
spatched, January llRh wesctsuil from 
hence ; and the next place that we fell 1 
withal, January 22d, was an island 
standing in the same height with the 
north cape of the province of Mor- 
rnorena. At this island we found four 
Indians with their canoes, who took 
upon them to bring our men to a place 
of fresh water on the foresaid cape ; in 
hope whereof, our General made them 
great cheer, as his manner was to 
wards all strangers, and set his course) 
by their direction ; hut when we came 
unto tho place, and had travelled up 
a long wav into the land, we found 
, fresh water indeed, but scarce so much 
! as they had drunk wine in their pas 
j sage tint her. As we sailed along, 

| continually searching for fresh water, 

| we came a place called Tarapacu, 1 
j and landing there we lighted on 
| a Spaniard who lay n-deep, and had 
lying by him thirteen bars of sil- 
j vor, weighing iu all about 4000 Span- 
! Uh jjhicats : we would not. could we 
! have chosen, have awaked him of his 
• nap : but seeing we t against, our wilts, 
did him that injury, we freed lym of 
j hisehaige, which otherwise perhaps 
I would have kept him waking, and so 
| left him to take out, if it plea ,ed him, 
the other pait of his sleep in limit- 
senility. Our search for water still 
• outinmnif, as we landed again not 
j far from thence we met a Spaniard 
i with an Indian bov, dming eight 
j lambs or Peruvian sheep : * aeh sleep 
baie two leathern bags, and in e.udi 
bag was 50 pounds weight of rained 
silver, in the. whole hOO pounds 
weight : we could not endure to see 
j a gentleman Spaniard turned earlier 
j so, and therefore without entreaty we 
j ofleted our service aud l»ccafnc drovers ; 
t only Ins direetions were not so per- 
1 feet that we could keep the way which 
he intended, for almost as soon as he 
was parted from us, we with our new 
kind of carriages wore come unto our 
boats. 2 


1 Letter known now by its port of 
Iquiijnc, a few miles distant. 

, It is somewhat amusing to notice 
1 the grim humour with which the re- 
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Farther beyond this cape fore* 
• mentioned lie certain Indian towns, 
from whence, as we passed by, came 
many of the people in certain bawses 1 
made of sealskins ; of which two be- 
fog joined together, of a just length, 
and side by side, resemble in fashion 
or form a boat : they have in either 
of them a small gut, or some such 
tiling, blown full of wind, by reason 
whereof it floateth, and is rowed very 
swiftly, carrying in it no small bur- 
then. 8 In these, upon sight of our 
ships, they brought store of fish of 
divers sorts, to traffic with us for any 
trifles we would give them, as knives, 
margarites, 3 glasses, and such like, 
whereof men of sixty and seventy years 
old were as glad as if they had re- 
ceived some exceeding rich commo- 
dity, being a most simple and plain- 
dealing people. Their resort unto us 
was such as, considering the short- 
ness of the time, was wonderful to us 
to behold. m 

Not far from this, viz., iu 22° 30', 
lay Mormorena, 4 another great town 
oi the same people, over whom two 

,verend chaplain carried olf acts that 
in their nature fell very little short of 
sheer highway robbery. 

1 Boats, “bottoms ” ; ** bawse ” 

may be either connected with “base,” 
or with “buss,” a box-shaped small 
decked vessel employed in fishery. 

3 Answering very much to the de- 
scription of the Greenland boats, as 
giv<m by Dr Rae, in his latest book, 
“The Land of Desolation, M c where the 
) “ women’s canoes” or “Oinyucks” 
are made of sealskins extended on a 
wicker frame. 

3 Beads : the original word, “mar- 
guerite ” or “margaretfe,” is used to 
signify a pearl by Wyclifte, and a 
daisy by Chaucer. 

* Neither the town nor the province 
of this name survives in maps of the 
present day. They seem, however, 
generally to correspond with the dis- 
tricts of Atacam and Cobija, at the 
extreme north of Chili, and the con- 
tiguous region of Moquegua, at the 
extreme south of Peru. Cobija town 
~E1 Puerto de la Mar — would nearly 


8psmax:dsh^ld the government ; with 
these our General thought meet to 
deal, or at least to try their courtesy, 
whether they would, in way of traffic, 
give us such things as we needed or 
no ; and therefore, January the 26th, 
we cast anchor here. We found them 
more from fear than from love, some- 
what tractable, and received from them 
by exchange many good things, very 
necessary for our uses. Amongst 
other tilings which we had of them, 
the sheep of the countiy (such as we 
mentioned before, bearing the leathern 
bags) were most memorable. Their 
height ’ and length was equal to a 
pretty 0 cow, and their strength fully 
answerable, if not by much exceeding 
their size or stature. Upon one of 
their backs did sit at one time three 
well-grown and tall men, and one 
boy, no man’s foot touching the 
ground by a large foot in length, the 
beast nothing at all complaining of 
his burthen in the mean time. These 
sheep have necks like camels, their 
heads bearing a reasonable resem- 
blance of another sheep. The 
Spaniards use them to great profit. 
Their wool is exceeding fine, their 
flesh good meat, their increase ordin- 
ary, and besides they supply the room 
of horses for burthen or travel ; yea, 
they serve to carry over the moun- 
tains marvellous loads, for 300 leagues 
together, where no other carriage can 
bo made but by them only, 6 there- 
about, as also all along, and up into 
the country throughout the province 
of Cuzco, the common ground, where- 
soever it he taken up, in every hun- 

answer to the latitude ascribed to 
Mormorena in the text. 

. 3 A somewhat small or undersized 
cow, like the Alderney. 

6 All later and more scientific ac- 
counts of the llama, or Peruvian 
sheep, only serve to corroborate 
Drake’s description. They stand to 
the south American populations of 
the Cordillera coast, even in these 
days of partial railroad invasion, much 
in the same relation as the “ship of 
I the desert w to the Bed^veen of Sahara 
i or the Arabian wilderness. 
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dfed pounds weight of earth yieldeth 
25sk of pure silver, after the rate of a 
crown an ounce. The next place 
likely to afford us any news of our 
ships (for in all this way from the 
height where we builded our pinnace, 
there was no bay or harbour at all for 
shipping) was the port of the town of 
Ariea, standing in 20°, 1 * whither we 
arrived the 7th of February. This 
town seemed to us to stand in the 
most fruitful soil that we saw all 
alongst these coasts, both for that it 
is situate in the mouth of a most 
pleasant and fertile valley, abounding 
with all good things, os also in that 
it hath continual trade of shipping, 
as well from Lima as from all other 
parts of Peru. It is inhabited by the 
Spaniards. In two harks here we 
found some forty and odd bars of sil- 
ver, of the bigness and fashion of a 
brickbat, and in weight each of them 
about twenty pounds ; of which we 
took the burthen on ourselves to ease 
them, and so departed towards (. ’how- 
ley, * with which we fell the second 
day following, February 9th ; and in 
our way to Lima we met with another 
bark at Arequipn, which had begun 
to load some silver and gold, luit 
having had (as it seemed, from Arica 
by land) some notice of our coming, 
had unladen the same again before 
our arrival. 3 Yet in this passage we 
met another bark laden with linen, 
some of which we thought might 
stand us in some stead, and thereto! e 
took it with us. 

At Lima we arrived February 15th, 
and notwithstanding the Spaniards’ 
forces, though they had thirty ships 
at that present in harbour there, 
whereof seventeen (most of them the 


1 More nearly in 18° 30' or 18° 40'. 

4 Either Ylo, or Yslay, both lying 
on the coast between Arica and 
Quilca, the port of Arequipa ; pro- 
bably Ylo is intended, that town ly- 
ing within the northern sweep of the 
Point of Colas, which the very un* 
Spanish word in the text may have 
been meant to represent. 

3 The plate*amounted to 800 bars of 

silver, belonging to the King of Spain. 


especial ships in all the Sooth Seas) 
were fully ready, we entered and an* 9 
choral all night in the midst ofthttn, 
in the Callao, and might have made 
more spoil amongst them in a few 
hours, if we liqd been affected to re- 
venge, than the Spaniards could have 
recovered again in many yeftrs. 4 But 
we had more care to getaip that com- 
pany which we had so long missed, 
than to recompense their cruel and 
hard dealing by an even requital, 
which now we might have taken. 
Tli is Lima stands in 12* 30* South 
Latitude.* Here, albeit no good news 
of our ships could be had, yet got we 
the news of some things that seemed 
to comfort if not to countervail bur 
travels thither ; as, namely, that in 
the ship of one Miguel Angels there, 
there were 1 500 bars of plate ; besides 
some other things (as silks, linen, 
and in one a chest full of ro} r als of 
plate), which might stand ns in some 
steiql, in the other ships, aboard 
whom we made somewhat bold to bid 
ourselves welcome. Here also we 
heard the report of something# that 
had befallen in and near Europe since 
our departure thence ; in particular 
of the death of some great jwrsonagea, 
iv s the King of Portugal, and both the 
Kings ot Morocco and Fosse, dead all 
three in one day at one battle ;* the 


4 According to another narrative— 
that of Nuno da Silva, the Portuguese 
pilot taken at the Cape Verd Islands 
— the English, being among the ships, 
enquired tor that which had the sil- 
ver, on board ; but learning that all 
the silver had been carried on shore, 
they cut the cables of all the ships 
and the masts of the two largest, and 
so left them. A ship which came in 
from Panama nearly fell into the 
hands of the English in the harbour ; 
alarmed in time, she made her escape 
to sea, but was afterwards captured 
and plundered. 

; Callao is in 12\ 

6 The battle of Aleasar-Segner, 
fought August 4th 1678, when Se- 
l^astian of Portugal, and his ally 
Muley Hamet of Fez, fell in the 
decisive overthrow' inflicted on their 
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; death of the King of France, and the 
♦Pope of Rome, 1 — whose abominations, 

. as they are in part cut oil *from some 
Christian kingdoms, where his shame 
+ huuapifest, so do his vassals and ac- 
cursed instruments labour by all means 
possible to repair that loss, by spread- 
ing the same the farther in these parts, 
where his devilish illusions and dam- 
nable deceivings are not known. And 
as his doctrine takes place anywhere, 
so do the manners that necessarily 
accompany the same insinuate them- 
selves together with the doctrine. 
For as it Is true, that in all the parts 
of America where the Spaniards nave 
any government, the poisonous infec- 
tion of Popery hath spread itself ; so 
on the other side it is as true, that 
there is no city, as Lima, Panama, 
Mexico, etc., no town or village, yea, 
119 house almost in all these provinces, 
therein (amongst the other like Span- 
ish virtues) not only w boredom, but 
the filthiness of Sodom, not to # be 
named among Christians, is not com- 
mon without reproof : the Pope’s 
ptirdqps* being more rife in these 

E arts than they be in any part of 
urope for these filthinesses, where- 
out he sucketh no small advantage. 
Notwithstanding, the Indians, who 
are nothing nearer the true knowledge 
of Cod than they were before, abhor 
this most filthy and loathsome manner 
of living ; showing themselves, in re- 
spectof the Spaniards, asthe&cythians 
did in respect of the Grecians : who, in 
theiibbarbaroiui ignorance, yet in life 
and behaviour did so far excel the 

combined invading forces by Muley 
Moluc, the Emperor of Morocco — 
himself dying of a lingering malady 
before the fight began, and dead beioie 
it ended. 

1 This reference is somewhat be- 
wildering. Henry III. of France 
reigned from 1574 to 1589. Gregory 
XIII. was Pope from 1572 to 1585 ; 
and it is difficult to imagine that on 
leaving England in 1577, Drake and 
his followers had not learned the 
death of the predecessors of these 
potentates. 

8 Indulgences. 


wise and learned Greeks, as they were 
short of them in the gifts of learning 
and knowledge. But as the Pope 
and anti-Christian Bishops labour by 
their wilted factors 3 witn tooth, and, 
nail to deface the glory of God, and to 
shtilf up in darkness the light of the 
Gospel ; so God doth not suffer His 
name and religion to be altogether 
without witness, to the reproving both 
of his 4 false and damnable doctrine, 
as also crying out against his unmea- 
surable and abominable licentiousness 
of the flesh, even in these parts. For 
in this city of Lima, not two months 
before our coming thither, there were 
certain persons, to the number of 
twelve, apptchended, examined, and 
condemned for the profession of the 
Gospel, and reproving the doctrines 
of men, with the filthy manners used 
in the city : of w hich twelve, six were 
bound to one stake and burnt, the 
rest remained yet in prison, to drink 
of the same cup within few days. 

Lastly, here we had intelligence of 
a certain rich ship which was laden 
\\Jth gold and silver for Panama, that 
had set forth of this haven the 2 d of 
February. The very next day, there- 
fore, in the morning, the lfitli of the 
same month, we set sail, as long as 
the wind would serve our turn, and 
towed our ship as soon as the wind 
failed ; continuing our course towards 
Panama, making stay nowhere, but 
hastening all we might, to get sight 
if it were possible of that gallant ship 
the Cacafuego, the great glory of the 
South Ben, which was gone from Lima 
fourteen days before us. We Jell with 
the port of Paita in 4° 20 ', February 
20th ; with the port Saint Helena and 
the river and port of Guayaquil, Feb- 
ruary 24th. \Y e passed the Line on the 
2Sth, and on the 1 st of March we fell 
with Cape Francisco, where, about 
mid-day, we descried a sail ahead of 
l us, with whom, after once we hod 
spoken with her, we lay still in the 
same place about six days to recover 
jour breath again, which we had al- 
most spent with hasty following, and 
to recall to mind what adventures 

I 3 Agents. 4 The Pope’s* 
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had passed us since our late coining I 
from Lima ; but especially to do Juan 1 
de Anton a.kindness, in freeing him 
of the care of those things with which 
his ship was laden. This ship we 
found to be the same of which we had 
heard, not only in the Callao of Lima, 
but also by divers occasions after- 
wards, which now we are at leisure to 
relate, vis., by a ship which we took 
between Lima and l'aita ; by another, 
which wo took laden with wine in the 
port of Paita \ by a third, laden with 
tackling and implements for ships, 
besides eighty pounds weight in gold 1 * * 
from Guayaquil ; and lastly, by Ga- 
briel Alvarez, with whom wc talked 
somewhat nearer the Line. We found 
her to be indeed the Cacafuego, though 
before we left her she were now named 
by a boy of her own the Caeaplata. 31 
We found in her some fruit, conserves, 
sugars, meal, and other victuals, and 
(that which was the espeeialest cause 
of her heavy and slow sailing), a cer- 
tain quantity of jewels and precious 
stones, thirteen chests of royals of 
plate, eighty pounds weight in gold, 
twenty-six tons of uncoined silver, two 
very fair gilt silver drinking-bowls, 
and the like trifles, valued in all at 


1 Besides a golden crucifix, with 

“goodly great emeralds” set in it, of 
which the Reverend Mr Fletcher 
carefully eschews notice. Between 
Lima and Panama, the Viceroy, Don 

Francisco de Toledo, although sur- 
prised by this unexpected inroad of 
the English, had fairly defended Jus 
coasts from any descent, and had 
even put such a force to sea, that 
Drake judged it prudent — having 
richer game to stalk — to show a clean 
pair of heels. 

* Or, as the jest is narrated in Hak- 
luyt : “The pilot’s boy said to our 
General, ‘ Captain, our ship shall be 
called no more the Cacafuego, but the 
Caeaplata, and your ship shall be the 
Cacafuego,’ which pretty speech of 
the pilot’s boy ministered matter of 
laughter to us both then and long 
after.” 


about 360,000 pesos.* We gave the 
master a little linen and the like for r 
these commodities, and at the end of 
six days we bade farewell and parted. 
He hastened, somewhat lighter than 
before, to Panama ; we plying off* to 
sea, that we might with more leisure 
consider what course henceforward 
ivere fittest to be taken. 4 

1 The total value of the silver and 
gold alone lias been estimated at 
*750,000 or *1,000,000 of our present 
money, leaving the precious , stones 
and other booty out of account. It 
is narrated elsewhere that the com* 
inander of the Cacafuego so little sue* 
pec ted the presence of enemies in those 
seas, as to let the Golden Hind ap- 
proach him in full security, without 
taking any defensive measures till the 
last moment, believing that she was 
a Spanish ship sent after him with 
despatches from the Viceroy ; yet he 
did^iot stiike his flag until one of his 
masts had fallen by the board and 
he himself was Wounded. The silver 
bowls belonged to the pilot, to whom 
Drake said, “that these were tine 
howls, ami he must needs have one 
of them ; to which the pilot yielded, 
not knowing how to help himself ; 
but, to make this appear less like 
compulsion, he gave the other to the 
Admiral's Steward.” 

4 Drake at parting gave the captain 
of the Cacafuego the following letter, 
addressed to Captain Winter, on the 
chance of her falling in with the Hliza- 
beth : “ Master Winter, if it- pleaseti 
God that you should chance to meet 
with this ship of Sant John dft Anton, 

I pray you use him well, according 
to my word and promise given unto 
them ; and if you want anything that 
> in this ship of Sant John de Anton, 
;I pray yon nay them double the value 
for it, which l will satisfy again, and 
command your men not to do her any 
hurt ; and what composition or agree 
meat we have made, at my return 
into England 1 will by God’s help 
perform, although I am in doubt that 
this letter will never come to your 
hands : notwithstanding I am the 
man 1 have promised to be : beseech- 
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And considering that now we were 
•come to the Northward of the Line 
(Cage Francisco standing* in the en- 
trance of the Bay of Panama, in V 
North latitude), and that there was 
no likelihood or bope^that our ships 
should be before us tllat way by any 
means: seeing that, in running so 
many degrees from the Southernmost 
Islands hitherto, we could not have 
any sign or notice of their passage 
that way, notwithstanding that we 
had made so diligent search and care- 
ful enquiry after them, in every har- 
bour and creek almost, as we had 
done ; and considering also that the 
time of the year now drew on where- 
in we must attempt, or of necessity 
wholly give over, that action which 
chiefly our General had determined, 
namely, the discovery of what pas- 
sage there was to be found about the 
Northern parts of America from tlie 
South Sea into our own Ocean (which 
being once discovered and njade 
known to be navigable, we should 
not only do our country a good and 
notable service, but we also ourselves 
should have a nearer cut and passage 
home ; where otherwise we w ere to 
make a very long and tedious voyage 
of it, which would hardly agree with 
our good liking, we having been so long 


ing God, the Saviour of all the w orld, 
to have us in his keeping, to whom 
oijly 1 give all honour, praise, and 
glory. What I have written is not 
\only*to you Mr Winter, but also to 
)Mr Thomas, Mr Charles, Mr Caube, 
{ and Mr Anthony, with all our other 
good friends, whom I commit to the 
tuition of him that with his blood 
redeemed us, and am in good hope 
that we shall be in no more trouble, 
but that he will help us in adversity • 
desiring you, for the passion of Christ, 
if you mil into any danger, that you 
will not despair of God s mercy, for 
he will defend you and preserve you 
from all danger, and briug us to our 
desired haven ; to whom be all hon- 
our, glory, and praise, for ever and 
ever. Amen. — Your sorrowful Cap- 
tain, whose heart is heavy for you, 
“Fkancih Diiakk.” 


from home already, and so much of 
our strength separated from ns), which 
could not at all be done if the oppor- 
tunity were now neglected : we there- 
fore all of us willingly harkened and 
consented to our General’s advice, 
which was, firgt ,jfco. seek out some 
convenient place wherein to trim our 
sTiip, and store ourselves with wood 
and water and other provisions as we 
could get, and thenceforward to has- 
ten on our intended journey for the dis- 
covery of the said passage, through 
which we might with joy return to 
our longed homes. 1 

From this Cape therefore we set 
onward, March the 7th, shaping our 
course towards the Island of Cano,* 
with which we fell March 16th, setting 
ourselves for certain days in a fresh 
river, between the main and it, 
for the finishing of our needful busi- 
nesses, os it is aforesaid. While we 
abode in this place, we felt a very 
terrible earthquake, the force where- 
of was such that our ship and pin- 
nace, riding very near ail English 
mile from the shore, were shaken and 
did quiver as if it had been laid on 
dry land. We found here many good 
commodities which we wanted, aa 
fish, fresh water, wood, Ac., besides 
alargaitoes, mqnkeys, ami the like ; 
and in our journey hither we met 
with one ship more (the last we met 
with in all those coasts), laden with 
linen, China silk, and China dishes, 
amongst which we found also a fal- 
con of gold, handsomely wrought, 
with a great emerald set in the breast 


1 “It is not unworthy of notice," 
says one modern chronicler of this 
voyage, “that the scheme for ex- 
ploring a North-eastern channel from 
the Pacific, thus adopted by Drake, 
is the same with that recommended 
about a' century later by the celebrated 
Dumpier. ” See post , , Dumpier s Voy- 
age, Chapter IX., page 221. 

3 Off the coast of Nicaragua ; it is 
mentioned by Dam pier, who (Chap- 
VIII., page 200) “coasted along 
shore, passing by the Gulf of Nicoytt, 
the Gulf of Diilce, an* the Island 
Cano." . 
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of it. From thence we parted the 
24th day of the month lorenamed, 
with full purpose to run the nearest 
course, as the wind would sutler us, 
without touch of land a long time ; 
and therefore passed by port Papa- 
gay a : the port of the Vale, of the 
most rich and excellent balms of 
Jericho ; Quantapieo, 1 * and divers 
others ; as also certain gulfs here- 
about, which without intermission 
send forth such continual and violent 
winds, that the Spaniards, though 
their ships be good, dare not venture 
themselves too near the danger of 
them. Notwithstandinghaving notice 
that we should be troubled with 
often calms and contrary winds if we 
continued near the coast, and did not 
run off to sea to fetch the wind, ami 
that if we did so we could not then fail 
with land again when we would ; our 
General thought it needful that we 
should run in with some place or 
other before our departure from the 
coast, to see if happily we could, bv 
traffic, augment our provision of 
victuals and other necessaries, —that 
being at sea we might not be driven 
to any great want or necessity ; al- 
beit wo had reasonable store of good 
things aboard us already. 

The next harbour therefore which 
we chanced with, on April 15th, in 
1 5° 40', was Guatulco, so named of the 
Spaniards who inhabited it, with 
wnom we had some intercourse, to 
the supply of many things which we 
desired, and chiefly bread, kc. And 
now having reasonably, aswe thought, 
provided ourselves, we departed tmm 
the coast of America for the present ; 
but not forgetting, before we got a- 
shipboard, to take with us also a cer- 
tain pot, of about a bushel in bigness, 
full of royals of plate, which we found 
in the town, together w'ith a chain of 
gold and some other jewels which w T e 
entreated a gentleman Spaniard to 
leave behind him as he was flying 
out of town. 3 From Guatulco we de- 


1 Probably Tehuantepec is meant. 

* Here the voyagers surprised a 
council engjiged in the trial of some 

Indians accused of trying to burn the 


parted the day following, AptU 
16th, setting our course directly lot p * 
the sea, %hereon we sailed JfQ® 
leagues in longitude, to get a wipd : 
and between that and June 3o,-l4Q0 
leagues in all, Jtill wre came into 42* 
of North latitude, wherein the night 
following w'o found such alteration ot 
heat into extreme and nipping cold, 
that our men in general did grievously 
complain thereof, some of them feeling 
their healths much impaired thereby ; 
neither was it that this chanced in 
the night alone, but the day follow* 
ing carried with it not only the marks, 
but the stings and force of the night 
going before, to the great admiration 3 
of us all. For besides that the pinch- 
ing and biting air was nothing al* 
teied, the very ropes of our ship were 
still', and the rain w hich fell was an 
minatur.il congealed and frozen sub- 
stance, so that we seemed rather to 
be in the Frozen Zone than any way 
so ty ar unto the Sun, or these hotter 
climates. Neither did this happen 
lor the time only, or by some sudden 
! accident, but rather seerns indeed to 
proceed from some ordinary cause, 
against which the heat of the Sun 
pie vails not ; for it came to that ex- 
tremity in sailing but two degrees 
farther to the Northward in our 
course, that though seamen lack not 
good stomachs, yet it seemed a ques- 
tion to many amongst us whethertheir 
hands should feed their mouths, or 
rather keep themselves within their 
coverts from the pinching cold that 
did benumb them. Neither could 
w e impute it to the tenderness of our 

town, and carried culprits and judges 
on board together as temporary 
prisoners. The name of the man 
-who pursued ami plundered the 
wearer of the golden chain was Tho- 
mas Moon. At Guatulco the Portu- 
gucse pilot, Nuno <la Silva, and all 
the other prisoners, were liberated ; 
the pilot wrote a narrative of the voy- 
ngeup to this point, which was scut 
to the Portuguese Viceroy in India, 
and afterwards fell into English 
hands. 

3 Wonder, astonishment. 
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j bodies, though we came lately from 
•jthe extremity of heat, by reason 
| whereof we might be mere sensible 
: of the present cold ; insomuch as the 
' dead and senseless creatures were as 
well affected with it as # ourselves : our 
meat, as Boon os it was removed from 
the fire, would presently iu a manner 
be frozen up, and our ropes and 
tackling in few days were grown to 
that stiffness, that what three men 
afore were able with them to perform, 
now six men, with their best strength 
and uttermost endeavour, were hardly 
able to accomplish : whereby a sudden 
and great discouragement seized upor 
theminds of our men, and they were 
possessed with a great mislike and 
doubting of any good to be done that 
way. Yet would not our General Vie 
discouraged, but as well by comfort- 
able speeches, of the Divine Provi- 
dence and of God s loving care over 
his children, out of the Scriptures, as 
also by other good and profitable^ per- 
. suasions, adding thereto his own 
cheerful example, he so stirred them 
up (o put on a good courage, and 
to quit themselves like men, to en- 
dure some short extremity to have 
the speedier comfort, and a little 
trouble to obtain the greater glory, 
that every man was throughly armed 
with willingness, and resolved to see 
the uttermost, if it were possible, of 
what good was to be done that way. 

The land in that part of America 
bearing farther out into the West 
thaa we before imagined, wo were 
nearer on it than we weie aware ; and 
yet the nearer still we came unto it, 
the more extremity of cold did seize 
upon us. The 5th day of June, we were 
forced by contrary winds to run in 
witfi Jtlie Shore, W'hich we then first 
desgfied, and to east anchor in a bad 
bay, the best road we could for the 
present meet with, where we were not 
without some danger by reason of the 
many extreme gusts ami flaw’s that 
beat upon us, which if they ceased and 
were still at any time, immediately 
upon their intermission there fol- 
lowed most vile, thick, and stinking 
fogs, against which the sea prevailed 
uothing, till the gusts of wind again ; 


removed them, which brought with 
them such extremity and violence 
when they came, that there was no deal- 
ing or resisting against them. In this 
place was no abiding for ua ; and to go 
farther North, the extremity of the 
cold (which had now utterly discour- 
aged our men) would not permit us ; 
and the winds, directly bent against 
us, having once got us under sail 
again, commanded us to the South- 
ward whether we would or no. From 
the height of 48° in which now we 
were, to 38°, we found the land, by 
coasting along it, to be but low and 
reasonably plain ; every hill (whereof 
we saw many, but none very high), 
though it were in June, and the sun in 
his nearest approach unto them, being 
covered with snow. In 38° 80' we 
fell with a convenient and fit har- 
bour, and, June 17th, came to anchor 
therein, where we continued till the 
23d day of July following. During 
all which time, notwithstanding it 
w as in the height of summer, and so 
near the sun, yet were we continually 
visited with like nipping colds as we 
had felt before; insomuch that if 
violent exercises of our bodies, and 
busy employment about our necessary 
labours, had not sometimes compelled 
us to the contrary, we could very 
well have been contented to have kept 
about us still our winter clothes, yea 
(had our necessities Buffered us), to 
have kept our beds; neither could 
we at any time, in whole fourteen 
days together, fiud the air so clear as 
to be able to take the height of sun 
or star. 

And here having so fit occasion 
(notwithstanding it may seem to be 
beside the purpose of writing the his- 
tory of this our voyage), we will a 
little more diligently enquire into the 
causes of the continuance of the ex- 
treme cold in these parts, as also into 
the probabilities or unlikelihoods of 
^passage to be found that way. 
Neither was it (as hath formerly been 
touched) tenderness of our bodies, 
coming so lately out of the heat, 
whereby the pores were opened, that 
made us so sensible oft the colds w 
here felt : in this respect, as in many 
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others, we found our God a provident 
Father and careful Physician for us. 
We lacked no outward helps nor in- 
ward comforts to restore and fortify 
nature, had it been decayed or weak- 
ened in us ; neither was there wanting 
to us the great experience of our Gene* 
ral, who had often himself proved the 
force of the Burning Zone, whose 
advice always prevailed much to the 
preserving of a moderate temper in 
our constitutions ; so that even after 
our departure from the heat we always 
found our bodies, not as sponges, but 
strong and hardened, more able to 
bear out cold, though we came out of 
excess of heat, than a number of 
chamber champions could have been, 
who lie on their feather-beds till they 
go to sea, or rather, whose teeth in a 
temperate air do beat in their heads 
at a cup of cold sack and sugar by the 
fire. And that it was not our tender- 
ness, but the very extremity of the 
cold itself, that caused this sensible- 
qess in us, may the rather appear, in 
that the natural inhabitants of the 
place (with whom we had for a long 
season familiar intercourse, as is to be 
related), who had never been ac- 
quainted with such heat, to whom 
tne country, air, and climate was 
proper, and in whom custom of cold 
was as it were a second nature, yet 
used to come shivering to us in their 
warm furs, crowding close together, 
body to body, to receive heat one of 
another, and sheltering themselves 
under a lee bank, if it were possible, 
and as often as they could labouring 
to shroud themselves under our gar- 
ments also to keep them warm. Be- 
sides, how unhandsome and deformed 
appeared the face of the earth itself ! 
showing trees without leaves, and the 
ground without greenness, in those 
mouths of June and July. The poor 
birds and fowls not daring (as we had 
great experience to deserve it) so much 
f once to arise from their nests after 
the first egg laid, till it, with all the 
rest, be hatched ami brought to some 
strength of nature, able to help itself, 
»Oniy this recompense hath Nature 
afforded their* that the heat of their 
own Jodies being exceeding great, it 


perfecteth the creature with greater 
expedition, and in shorter time th a n 1 
is to be found in many places. -''V 
As for the causes of this extremlty f 
they seem not to lie so deeply hidden 
but that they may, at least in part, 
be guessed at. 'The chief of which we 
conceive to be the large spreading of 
the Asian and American continent, 
which (somewhat Northward of these 
parts), if they be not fully joiued v yet 
seem they to come very near one to 
the other. From whose high and 
sm>w -covered mountains the North 
and North-west winds (the constant 
visitants of these coasts) send abroad 
their frozen Nymphs to the infecting 
the whole sir with this insufferable 
sharpness : not permitting the Sun, 
no, not in the pride of his heat, to 
dissolve the congealed water and snow 
which they have breathed out so nigh 
the Sun, and so many degrees distant 
from themselves. And that the North 
and North-west winds are here con- 
stant in June and July, as the North 
wind alone is in August and Septem- 
ber, we not only found by our # own 
experience, but were fully confirmed 
in the opinion thereof by the con- 
tinued observations of the Spaniards. 
Hence comes the general squalidness 
and barrenness of the country ; hence 
comes it that in the midst of their 
Summer the snow hardly departeth 
even from their very doors, but is 
never taken away from their hills at 
all ; lienee come those thick mists ami 
most stinking fogs, which increase so 
much the more by how much higher 
the Pole is raised : 1 wherein a blind 
pilot is as good as the best director of 
a course. For the Sun striving to 
perform his natural office, in elevating 
the vapours out of these inferior 
bodies, draweth necessarily abundance 
of moisture out of the sea; but the 
nipping cold, from the former causes, 
meeting and opposing the Sun's en- 
deavour, forces him to give over his 
work imperfect, and, instead of 
higher elevation, to leave in the lowest 

1 The nearer one approaches to the 
Pole, causing the North Star to rise 
apparently higher in the heavens. 
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region, wandering upon the face of the 
"earth and waters, as it were a second 
sea, through which its awn beams 
cannot possibly pierce, unless some- 
times when the sudden violence of 
the winds doth help to scatter and 
break through it; which thing hap- 

E enefch very seldom, and when it 
appeneth is of no continuance. Some 
of our mariners in this voyage had 
formerly been at Wardhouse, 1 * in 72° 
of North latitude, who yet affirmed 
that they felt no such nipping cold 
there in the end of the Summer, when 
they departed thence, as they did here 
in those hottest months of Jane and 
July. And also from these reasons 
we conjecture, that either there is no 
passage at all through these Northern 
coasts (which is most likely); or if 
there be, that yet it is unnavigable. 
Add hereunto, that though we searched 
the coast diligently, even unto the 
forty-eighth degree, yet found we not 
the land to trend so much as one 
point in any place towards the East, 
but rather running on continually 
Norfji-west, as if it went directly to 
meet with Asia; and even in that 
height, when we had a frank wind 
to have carried us through, had there 
been a passage, yet we had a smooth 
and calm sea, with ordinary flowing 
and reflowing, which could not have 
been had there been a frete of which 
we rather infallibly concluded, than 
conjectured, that there was none. But 
to return. 

The next day after our coming to 
anchor in the aforesaid harbour, 3 the 
people of the country shewed them- 
selves, sending off a man with great 
expedition to us in a canoe. Who 
being yet but a little from the shore, 
and a great way from our ship, spake 
to us continually as he came rowing 
on. And at last at a reasonable dis- 
tance staying himself, he began more 

1 Wardhys, at the extreme north- 

east point of Norway. 

* A narrow passage or contracted 

channel. 

* The Bay of San Francisco, the 

present prosperous capital of Cali- 

fornia. 


solemnly a long and tedions oration, 
after his manuer: using in the de- 
livery thereof many gestures and 
signs, moving his hands, turning his 
head and body many ways; and 
after his oration ended, with great 
show of reverence and submission 
returned back to shore again. He 
shortly came again the second time 
in like manner, and so the third 
time, when he brought with him, as 
a present from the rest, a bunch of 
feathers, much like the feathers of a 
black crow, very neatly and artificially 4 
gathered upon a string, and drawji 
together into a round bundle ; being 
vt'ry clean and finely cut, and bearing 
in length an equal proportion one with 
another: a special cognisance (as we 
afterwards observed) which they that 
guard their King’s person wear upon 
their heads. With this also he 
brought a little basket made of rushes, 
and filled with an herb which they 
called “ Tabdh.” 5 Both which, being 
tied to a short rod, he cast into our 
boat. Our General intended to have 
recompensed him immediately with 
many good things he would have be- 
stowed on him ; but entering into the 
boat to deliver the same, he could not 
be drawn 6 to receive them by any 
means, save one hat, which being cast 
into the water out of the ship, he took 
up (refusing utterly to meddle with 
any other thing, though it were upon 
a board put off to him), and so pre- 
sently made his return. After which 
time our boat could row no way, but, 
wondering at us as at gods, they 
would follow the same with admira- 
tion. 

The third day following, viz., the 
21st, our ship, having received a leak 
at sea, was brought to anchor nearer 
the shore, that, her goods being 
landed, she might be repaired; but 
for that we were 7 to prevent any dan- 
ger that might chance against our 
safety, our General first of all landed 
his men, with all necessary provision 

4 Cleverly, skilfully. 

4 Tobacco — ** tabac ” in French* 

6 Induced, tempted. * 

? Were obliged or bound. * 
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to build touts and make a fort for the 
defence of ourselves and goods, and 
that we might under the shelter of it 
with more safety (whatever should 
befall) end our business. Which 
when the people of the country per- 
ceived us doing, as men set on fire to 
war in defence of their country, in 
great haote and companies, with such 
weapons as they had, they came down 
unto us, and yet with no hostile 
meaning or intent to hurt us ; stand- 
ing, when they drew near, as men 
ravished in their minds with the 
sight of such things as they never had 
seen or heard of before that time : 
their errand being rather with sub- 
mission and fear to worship us as gods, 
than to have any war with us as 
with mortal men. Which thing, as 
it did partly show itself at that in- 
stant, so did it more and more mani- 
fest itself afterwards, during the whole 
time of our abode amongst them. At 
this time, being willed by signs to lay 
from them their bows and arrows, they 
did as thej r were directed ; and so did 
all the rest, as they came more and 
more by companies unto them, grow- 
ing in a little while to a great number, 
both of men and worneu. To the intent, 
therefore, that this peace which they 
themselves so willingly sought might, 
without any cause of the breach thereof 
on our part given, be continued, and 
that we might with more safety and 
expedition end our businesses in quiet, 
our General, with all his company, 
used all means possible gently to 
eutreat them, bestowing upon each of 
them liberally good and necessary 
things to cover their nakedness ; 
withal signifying unto them that we 
were no gods, but men, and had 
need of such tilings to cover our own 
shame; teaching them to use them 
to the same ends. For which cause 
also we did eat and drink in their 
preseuce, giving them to understand 
that without that we could not live, 
and therefore were but men as well 
as they. Notwithstanding, nothing 
could j>ersuade them, nor remove 
that opinion which they had con- 
ceived of us,«that we should be gods. 

1% recompense of those things 


which they had received of us, as 
shirts, linen cloth, Ac., they bestowed • 
upon our General, and divers of our 
company, divers things ; as feathers, 
cauls of network, the quivers of their 
arrows, made of fawn-akins, # and the 
very skins of beasts that their women 
wore upon their bodies. Having thus 
had their fill of this time's visiting 
and beholding of us, they departed 
with joy to their houses; which 
houses are digged round within the 
earth, and have from the uppermost 
brims of the circle clefts of wood set 
up, and joined close together at the 
top, like our spires on the steeple of 
a church ; which being covered with 
earth, sutler no water to enter, and 
are very warm. The door in the most 
part of them performs the office also 
of a chimney to let out the smoke: 
it is made in bigness and fashion like 
to an ordinary scuttle in a ship, and 
standing slojKiwkse. Their beds are 
the, hard ground, only with rushes 
strewed ujioii it, and, lying round 
about the house, have their fire in 
the midst, which, by reason that the 
house is but low vaulted, rouno, and 
close, giveth a marvellous reflection 
to their bodies to heat the same. 
Their men loi the most part go naked ; 
the women take a kind of bulrushes, 
and kembing it 1 after the manner of 
hemp, make themselves thereof a 
loose garment, which being knit about 
their middles, hangs down about their 
hips, and so affords to them a cover- 
ing of that which Nature teaches 
should be hidden ; about their shoul- 
ders they wear also the skin of a deer, 
with the hair upon it. They are 
very obedient to their husbands, and 
exceeding ready in all services; yet 
of themselves offering to do nothing, 
without the consent or being called 
of the men. As soon as they were 
returned to their houses, they began 
amongst themselves a kind of most 
lamentable weeping and crying out, * 
which they continued also a great 
while together, in such sort that in 
the place where they left us (being 

1 Combing it out, or M heckling ” 
it. 
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near about three-quarters of an Eng* 
»)iah mile distant from them) we very 
plainly, with wonder and admiration, 
did hear the same, the women especi- 
ally extending their voices in a most 
miserable and doleful manner of 
shrieking* Notwithstanding this 

humble manner of presenting them* 
selves, and awful demeanour used to- 
wards us, we thought it no wisdom too 
far to trust them (our experience of 
former Inlidels dealing with us before, 
made us careful to provide against an 
alteration of their affections or breach 
of peace if it should happen); and 
therefore with all expedition we set 
up our tents, and entrenched our- 
selves with walls of stone; that so j 
being fortified within ourselves, we 
might be able to keep ofr the enemy 
(if they should so prove) from coming 
amongst us without our good wills, j 
This being quickly finished, we went j 
the more cheerfully and securely 
afterwards about our other business. 

Against the end of two days, during 
which time they had not been with 
us aggin, there was gathered together 
a great assembly of men, women, and 
children (invited by the report of 
them which first saw us, who, as it 
seems, had in that time of purpose 
dispersed themselves into the country, 
to make known the news), who came 
now the second time unto us, bring- 
ing with them, as before had been 
done, feathers and bags of “ Tab&h ” 
for presents, or rather indeed for sacri- 
fices, •upon this persuasion that we 
were gods. When they came to the 
top of the hill, at the bottom whereof 
we had built our fort, they made a 
stand; where one, appointed as their 
chief speaker, wearied both us his 
hearers, and himself too, with a long 
and tedious oration, delivered with 
strange and violent gestures, his voice 
being extended to the uttermost 
strength of nature, and his words 
falling so thick one in the neck of 
another, that he could hardly fetch 
his breath again* As soon as he had 
concluded, all the rest, with a rever- 
ent bowing of their bodies (in a 
dreaming manner, and long producing 
of the same) cried “Oh;* thereby 
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giving their consents that all was 
very true which he had spoken, and 
that they had uttered their mind by 
his mouth unto us. Which done, the 
men laying down their bows upon 
the hill, and leaving their women 
and children behind them, came down 
with their presents ; in such sort as if 
they had appeared before a God im 
deed, thinking themselves happy that 
they might have access unto our 
General, but much more happy when 
they saw that lie would receive at 
their hands those things which they 
so willingly had presented: and no 
doubt they thought themselves nearest 
unto God when they sat or stood next 
to him. In the meantime the women, 
as if they had been desperate, used 
unnatural violence against them- 
selves, crying and shrieking piteously, 
tearing their flesh with their nails 
from their cheeks in a monstrous 
manner, the blood streaming down 
along their breasts; besides, despoil- 
ing the upper parts of their bodies of 
those single coverings they formerly 
had, and holding their hands above 
their heads that they might not rescue 
their breasts from harm, they w'ould 
with fury cast themselves upon the 
ground, never respecting whether it 
were clean or soft, but dashed them- 
selves in this manner on hard stones, 
knobby hillocks, stocks of wood, and 
pricking bushes, or whatever else lay 
in their way, iterating the same 
course again and again ; yea, women 
great with child, some nine or ten 
times each, and others holding out 
till fifteen or sixteen times, till their 
strength failed them, exercised this 
cruelty against themselves: a thing 
more grievous for us to see or suffer, 
could we have help 1 it, than trouble 
to them, as it seemed, to do it. This 
bloody sacrifice, against our wills, 
being thus performed, our General, 
with his company, in the presence of 
those strangers, fell to prayers; and 
by signs in lifting up our eyes and 
hands to heaven, signified unto them 
that that God whom we did serve, 
and whom they ought to worship, 
•> 

1 Helped, prevented. © 
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was above: beseeching God, if it were 
His good pleasure, to open by some 
means their blinded eyes, that they 
might in due time be called to the 
knowledge of Him, the true and 
everlasting God, and of Jesus Christ 
whom He hath sent, the salvation of 
the Gentiles, In the time of which 
prayers, si iging of Psalms, and read- 
ing of certain chapters in the Bible, 
they sat very attentively : and observ- 
ing the end at every pause, with one 
voice still cried 44 Oh, greatly rejoic- 
ing in our exercises. \ r ea, they took 
such pleasure in our singing of Psalms, 
that whensoever they resorted to us, 
their first request was commonly this, 
44 GnaAh,” by which they entreated 
that we would sing. Our General 
having now bestowed upon them 
divers things, at their departure they 
restored them all again, none carry- 
ing with him anything of whatsoever 
he had received, thinking themselves 
sufficiently enriched and happy that 
they hail found so free access to see us. 

Against the end of three days 
more (the news having the while 
spread itself farther, and as it 
seemed a great way up into the coun- 
try), were assembled the greatest 
number of people which we could 
reasonably imagine to dwell within 
any convenient distance round about. 
Amongst the rest the King himself, 
a man of a goodly stature and a comely 
personage, attended with his guard of 
about 100 tali aud warlike men, 
this day, June 26th, came dowm to see 
us. Before his coming, were sent 
two ambassadors ot messengers to our 
General, to signify that their 44 Hi6h, " 
that is, their King, was coming and 
at hand. They in the delivery of 
their message, the one spake with a 
soft and low voice, prompting his 
fellow ; the other pronounced the 
same, word by word, after him with 
a voice more audible, continuing their 
roclamation, for such it was, about 
alf an hour. Which being ended, 
they by signs made request to our 
General fo send something by their 
hands to their 4< H^6h ,, or King, as a 
token that^his coming might be in 
pease. Our General willingly satis- 


fied their desire j and they, glad men, 
made speedy return to their 44 Ht6h. M * 
Neither was it long before their King 
(making as princely a show as pos- 
sibly he coulu) with all his train came 
forward. In their coming forwards 
they cried continually after a singing 
manner, with a lusty courage* And 
as they drew nearer and nearer to- 
wards us, so did they more and more 
strive to behave themselves with a 
certain comeliness and gravity in all 
their actions. In the forefront came 
a man of a large body and goodly 
aspect, bearing the sceptre or royal 
mace (made of a certain kind of black 
>vood, and in length about a yard aud 
a half), before the King. Whereupon 
hung two crowns, a bigger and a 
less, with three chains of a marvellous 
length, and often doubled, besides a 
bag of the herb 4 ‘Tab&h.” The 
crowns were made of network, wrought 
upon most curiously with feathers of 
divers colours, very artificially placed, 
and of a formal fashion. The chains 
seemed of a bony substance, every 
link or part thereof being very Jittlc, 
thin, most finely burnished, with a 
hole pierced through the midst. The 
number of links going to make one 
chain is in a manner infinite; but of 
such estimation is it amongst them, 
that few be the persons that are ad- 
mitted to w f ear the same; and even 
they to whom it is lawful to use 
them, yet are stinted what number 
they shall use, as some ten, some 
twelve, some twenty, and as* they 
exceed in number of chains, so there- 
by are they known to be the more 
honourable personages. 

Next unto him that bare this 
sceptre was the King himself, with his 
guard about him ; hfs attire upon his 
head was a caul 1 of network, wrought 
upon somewhat like the crowns, but 
differing much both in fashion and 
perfectness of work ; upon his shoul- 
ders he had on a coat of the skins of 
conies, reaching to his waist ; his 
guard also had each coats of the same 
shape, but of other skins ; some 
having cauls likewise stuck with 


1 Cowl, cap. 
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leathers, or covered over a ith a eer* 
tain down, which groweth up in the 
country upon an herb much like our 
lettuces which exceeds any other 
down in the world for fineness, and 
being laid upon their # cauls, by no 
winds can be removed. * Of such esti- 
mation is this herb amongst them, 
that the down thereof is not lawful to 
be worn, but of such persons as are 
about the King (to whom also it is 
permitted to wear a plume of feathers 
on their heads in sign of honour), and 
the seeds are notused but only in sacri- 
fice to their gods. After these in their 
order did follow the naked sort of com- 
mon people, whose hair, being long, 
was gathered into a bunch behind, in 
which stuck plumes of feathers ; but 
in the forepart only single feathers 
like horns, every one pleasing him- 
self in his own device. This one 
thing was observed to be general 
amongst them all, that every one 
had his face painted, some with white, 
some black, and some with other 
colours, every man also bringing in 
liis h^pd one thing or other for a gift 
or present. Their train or last part 
of their company consisted of women 
and children, each woman bearing 
against her breast a round basket or 
two, having within them divers 
things, as bags of “Tabah," a root 
whidi they call #i Petah/ u whereof 
they make a kind of meal and either 
bake it into bread or eat it raw ; 
broiled fishes, like a pilchard ; the 
seed and down aforenamed ; with 
such like. Their baskets were made 
in fashion like a deep bowl, and 
though the matter were rushes, or 
such other kind of stuff, yet was it so 
cunningly handled, that the most 
part of them would hold water : about 
the brims they were hung with pieces 
of the shells of pearls, and in some 
places with two or three links at a 
place of the chains forenamed : there- 
by signifying that they were vessels 
wholly dedicated to the only 1 use of 
the gods they worshipped, and be- 
sides this they were wrought upon with 

1 Probably the potato. 

• Sole. 


the matted down of red feathers, dis- 
tinguished into divers works and 
forms. 

In the mean time, our General 
having assembled his men together (as 
forecasting the danger and worst that 
might fall out) prepared himself to 
stand upon sure ground, that we might 
at all times be ready in our own defence, 
if any thing should 6hance otherwise 
than was looked for or expected. 
Wherefore every man being in a war- 
like readiness, he marched within his 
fenced place, making against their 
approach a most warlike show (as he 
did also at all other times of their re- 
sort), whereby if they had been des- 
perate enemies they could not have 
chosen but have conceived terror and 
fear, with discouragement to attempt 
anything against us, in beholding of 
the same. 

When they were come somewhat 
near unto us, trooping together they 
gave us a common or general saluta- 
tion, observing in the mean time a 
general silence. Whereupon, he who 
bare the sceptre before the King, be- 
ing prompted by another whom the 
King assigned to that office, pro- 
nounced with an audible and manly 
voice what the other spake to him in 
secret, continuing, whether it were 
his oration or proclamation, at the 
least half an hour. At the close 
whereof there was a common “Amen ” 
in sign of approbation given by every 
person : and the King himself, with 
the whole number of men and women 
(the little children only remaining be- 
hind), came further down the hill, 
and as they came set themselves again 
in their former order. And being 
now come to the foot of the hill ana 
near our fort, the sceptre-bearer, with 
a composed countenance and stately 
carriage, began a song, and answer- 
able thereunto observed a kind of 
measures in a dance : whom the 
King with his guard and every other 
sort of person following, did in like 
manner sing and dance, saving only 
the women, who danced but kept 
silence. As they danced iliey still 
came on : and our GenenH, perceiving 
their plain and simple meaning, gave 
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order that they might freely enter 
without interruption within our bul- 
wark. Where after they had entered, 
they yet continued their song and 
dance a reasonable time, their women 
also following them with their was- 
sail bowls in their hands, their bodies 
bruised, their faces torn, their dugs, 
breasts, nd other parts bespotted 
with blood, trickling down from the 
wounds which with their nails they 
had made before their coming After 
that they had satisfied or rather tired 
themselves in this manner, they made 
signs to our General to have him sit 
down ; unto whom both the King 
and divers others made several ora- 
tions, or rather, indeed, if we had un- 
derstood them, suppositions, that he 
would take the province and king- 
dom into his hand, and become their 
king and patron : making signs that 
they would resign unto him their 
right and title in the whole land, and 
become his vassals in themselves and 
their posterities : which that they 
might make us indeed believe that it 
was their true meaning and intent, 
the King himself, with all the rest, 
with one consent and with great re- 
verence, joyfully singing a song, set 
the crown upon his head, enriched 
his neck with all their chains, and 
offering him many things, honoured 
him by the name of “Hioh.” Ad- 
ding thereunto, as it might seem, a 
song and dance of triumph, because 
they were not only visited of the 
oils (for so they still judged us to 
e) but the great and chief god was 
now become their god, their king and 
patron, and themselves were become 
the' only happy and blessed people in 
the world. 

These things being so freely offered, 
onr General thought not meet to re- 
sign or refuse the same, both for that 
he would not give them any cause of 
mistrust or disliking of him (that be- 
ing the only place wherein at this 
present we were of necessity enforced 
to seek relief of many things), and 
chiefly for that he knew not to what 
good end God had brought this to 
pass, or what honour and profit it 
might bring to our country in time 


to come. Wherefore, iu the name 
and to the use of Her most excellent? 
Majesty, lfe took the sceptre, crown, 
and dignity of the said country into 
liis hand ; wishing nothing more 
than that it had lain so fitly for Heir 
Majesty to enjoy, as it was now her 
proper own, and that the riches and 
treasures thereof (wherewith in the up- 
land countries it abounds) might with 
as great eonveniency bo transported* 
to the enriching of her kingdom here 
at home, as it is in plenty to be at- 
tained there ; and especially that so 
tractable and loving a people as they 
shewed themselves to he might have 
means to have manifested their most 
willing obedience the more unto her, 
and by her means, as a Mother and 
Nurse gf the Ghmvh of Christ, might 
by the preaching of the Gospel be 
brought to the right knowledge and 
obedience of the true and ever-living 
i (rod. The ceremonies of this resign- 
ing and receiving of the kingdom be- 
ing thus performed, the common sort, 
both of men and women, leaving the 
the King and bin guard abouj aim, 
with our General, dispersed them- 
selves among our people, taking a 
diligent view or survey of every man ; 
and finding such as pleased their 
fancies (which commonly were the 
youngest of us), they presently en- 
closing them about offered their sacri- 
fices unto them, crying out with 
lamentable shrieks and moans, weep- 
ing and scratching and tearing their 
very flesh of their faces wit lit their 
nails ; neither were it the women 
alone which did this, but even old 
men, roaring ami crying out, w f ere as 
violent as the women were. We 
groaned in spirit to see the power of 
Satan so far prevail in seducing these 
so harmless souls, and laboured by all 
means, both by showing our great 
dislike, and, when that served not, tyr 
violent withholding of their hands 
from that madness ; directing them, 
by our eyes and hands lift up towards 
heaven, to the living God whom 
they ought to serve. But so mad 
were they upon their idolatry, that 
forcibly withholding them would not 
prevail ; for as soon as they could 
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get liberty to their bauds again they 
# wou!d be as violent fis they were be- 
fore* till such time as t);ey whom 
they worshipped were conveyed from 
them into ine tents; whom yet, as 
men beside themselves, they would 
with fury and outrage seek to have 
again. 

After that time had a little qualified 
^ their madness, they then began to 
show and make known unto us their 
griefs 1 and diseases which they 
carried about them ; some of them 
having old aches, some shrunk sinews, 
some old sores and cankered ulcers, 
some wounds more lately received, 
and the like : in most lamentable 
manner craving help and cure thereof 
from us, making signs, that if we did 
but blow upon their griefs, or hut 
touched the diseased place*, they 
would be whole. Their griefs we could 
not but take pity on them, and to 
our power desire to help them ; but 
that (if it pleased God to open their 
eyes) they might understand we \\>u*e 
but men and no gods, we used ordin- 
ary means, as lotions, plasters, and 
mi guilts, most fitly, as far as our 
skills could guess, agreeing to the 
natures of their grids ; beseeching 
God, if it made for his glory, to give 
cure to their diseases by these means. 
The like we did from time to time as 
they resorted unto us. Few were the 
days wherein they were absent from 
us, during the whole time of our 
abode in that place ; and ordinarily 
everv third day they brought their 
sacrifices, till such time as they cer- 
tainly understood our meaning, that 
we took no pleasure but were dis- 
pleased with them ; whereupon their 
zeal abated, and their sacrificing, for 
a season, to our good liking ceased. 
Notwithstanding they continued still 
to make their resort unto us in great 
abundance, and in such sort, that 
they oftentimes forgot to provide 
meat for their own sustenance, so 
that our General (of whom they 
made account as of a father) was fain 

1 Used here, of course, in the mere- 
ly physical sense of pain, or wound, 
or sore. 


to perform the office of a father to- 
wards them, relieving them with such 
victuals as we had provided for our- 
selves, as mussel s, seals, and such 
like, wherein they took exceeding 
much content ; and seeing that their 
sacrifices w’ere displeasing unto us, 
yet (having gratitude) they sought to 
recompense us with such tilings as 
they had, which they willingly forced 
upon ns, though it were never so 
necessary or needful for themselves to 
keep. They are people of a tractable, 
free, and loving nature, without 
guile or treachery ; their bows and 
arrows (their only weapons, and al- 
most all their wealth) they use very 
skilfully, but yet not to do any great 
harm with them, being by reason of 
their weakness more fit for children 
than for men, sending the arrows 
neither far off nor with any great 
force : and yet are the men commonly 
so strong of body, that that which 
two or three of our men could hardly 
bear, one of them would take upon 
his back, and without grudging carry 
it easily away, up hill and down hill, 
an English mile together. They are 
also exceeding swift in running, and 
of long continuance, the use whereof 
is so familiar with them, that they 
j seldom go, but for the most part run. 
One thing we observed in them with 
admiration, that if at any time they 
chanced to see a fish so near theshoie 
that they might reach the place with- 
out swimming, they would never, or 
Yery seldom, miss to take it. 

After that our necessary businesses 
were well despatched, our General, 
with his gentlemen and many of his 
company, made a journey up into the 
land, to see the manner of their dwell- 
ing. and to he the better acquainted 
with the nature and commodities 
of the country. Their houses were 
all such as we have formerly describ- 
ed, and being many of them in one 
place, made several villages here and 
there. The inland we found to be 
far different from the shore, a goodly 
country and fruitful soil, stored with 
many blessings fit for the use of man. 
Infinite was the company %{ very largo 
and fat den which thne we saw by 
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thousands, as we supposed, in a 
herd ; besides a multitude of a 
strange kind of conies, by far exceed* 
ing them in number. The head and 
body, in which they resemble other 
conies, ore but smili ; his tail, like 
the tail of a rat, exceeding long, 
and his feet like the paws oi a want 
or mole : under his chin, on either 
side, he hath a bag, into which he 
gathereth his meat, when he hath 
filled his belly abroad, that he may 
with it either feed his young, or feed 
himself when he lists not to travel 
from his burrow. The people eat 
their bodies, and make great account 
of their skins, for their King's holi- 
day coat w r as made of them. 1 

This country our General named 
Albion, 1 and that for two causes : the 
one in respect of the white banks and 
cliffs which lie towards the sea ; the 
other, that it might have some affin- 
ity, even in name ahso, with our ow u 
country, which was sometimes so 
Ailed. Before we went from thence, 
our General caused to l>e set up a 
monument of our being tlier*» f as also 
of Her Majesty’s and successor’s right, 
and title to that kingdom : namely, 
a plate of brass, fast nailed to a great 
and firm post, whereon is engraven 
her Grace’s name, and the day and 
year of our arrival there, and of the 
free giving up of the province and 
kingdom, both by the King and peo- 
ple, into Her Majesty’s hands ; to- 
gether with Her Highness’ picture 
and arms, in a piece of sixpence cur- 
rent English money, showing itself 


1 Captain Beechey, in his “ Voyage 
to the Pacific,” says that the fields 
about San Francisco are burrowed by 
a small rat resembling the field- 
mouse, by a larger mountain rat, and 
by another little animal resembling a 
squirrel, called the “ardillo,” which 
is excellent eating. The coney de- 
scribed by Drake is thought to an- 
swer most closely to the Canada 
pouched rat, or Mils bar&arius. 

1 More correctly, New Albion ; the 
whiteness of the (dills, which suggest- 
ed the nam^to Drake, has been noted 
by subsequent voyagers. 


by a hole made of purpose through 
the plate ; underneath was likewise 
engraven the name of our GeueraL be. 
The Spaniards never had any dealing, 
or so much as set a foot in this coun- 
try, the utmost of their discoveries 
reselling only* to many degrees south- 
ward of this place . * 

And now ns the time of our depar- 
ture was i*?rceivcd by them to draw 
nigh, so did the sorrows and miseries 
of this people seem to themselves to 
increase upon them, and the more 
certain they were of our going away, 
the more doubtful they showed them- 
selves what they might do: so that 
we might easily judge that that joy 
<ln*ing exceeding great) wherewith 
they received us at our first arrival, 
was clean drowned in their excessive 
sorrow for our departing. For they 
did not only lose on a sudden afl 
mirth, joy, glad countenance, pleasant 
speeches, agility of body, familiar re- 
joicing one with another, and all 
pleasure whatever fie.sh and blood 
might W delighted in, but with sigh* 
ami sorrowing*, with heavy # hearts 
and grieved minds, they poured out 
woeful complaints and moans, with 
bitter tears and wringing of their 
hands, tormenting t Item selves. And 
as men refusing all comfort they only 
accounted themselves as castaways, 
ami those whom the gods were about 
to forsake : so that nothing we could 
say or do was able to ease them of 
their so heavy a burthen, or to de- 
liver them from so desperate a«strait, 
as our leaving of them did seem to 
thorn that it would cast them into. 

1 This is a mistake, for Juan Rodri- 
guez Cabrillo, a Portuguese by birth, 
had by command of the Viceroy of 
New Spain explored the same coast 
thirty-seven years before. Indeed, 
some English editors have shown a 
decided inclination to take a very 
liberal discount from Mr Fletcher a 
eloquent and elaborate account of the 
doings in . California — so much in 
contrast with the meagre details lie 
gives of such really important in- 
cidents as the combat with and can- 
ture of the Cacafucgo. 
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llowbeit, seeing they could not still 
bnjoy our presence, they (supposing 
us to be goos indeed) thought it their 
duty to entreat us that, being absent, 
we would yet be mindful of them ; 
and making signs of their desires 
that in time to come we would see 
them again, they stole upon us a sacri- 
fice, and set it on fire ere we were 
aware, burning therein a chain and a 
bunch of feathers. \Vc laboured by 
all means possible to withhold or 
withdraw them, but could not pre- 
vail, till at last we fell to prayers and 
singing of Psalms, whereby they were 
allured immediately to forget their 
folly, and leave their sacrifice uncon - 
sinned, suffering the fire to go out ; 
ami imitating us in all our a« lions, 
they fell a-lifting of their ryes and 
hands to heaven, as they saw us do. 

The 23d of July they took a sorrow- 
ful farewell of us ; but, being loth to 
leave us, they presently ran to the 
top of the liiils to keep us in tkeir 
sight so long as they could, making 
fires before and behind and on each 
side of them, burning therein (as is 
to be supposed) sacrifices at our de- 
parture. 

Not far without this harbour did 
lie certain islands (we called them the 
Islands of Saint James), 1 * having on 
them plentiful ami great store of seals 
and birds, with one of which we fell 
July 24th, whereon we found such 
provision as might competently serve 
our turn for a while. We departed 
agaiif the day next following, July 
25th. And our General now consider- 
ing that the extremity of the cold not 
only contiuuod, but increased, the 
Sun being gone farther from us, and 
that the wind blowing still, as it did 
at first, from the North-west, cut off 
all hope of finding a passage through 
these Northern parts, thought it 
necessary to lose no time ; and there- 
fore, with general consent of all, bent 
bis course directly to run with the 
Islands of the Moluccas. Ami so 


1 The three Farallons, North, Mid- 

dle, and South, which lie about a 

day's sail to the Westward of the Gol- 
den Gate. 


having nothing in our view but air 
and sea, without sight of any land 
for the space of full sixty-eight days 
together, we continued our course 
through the main Ocean, till Septem- 
ber 30th* following, on which day 
we fell in ken of certain islands lying 
about eight degrees to the Northward 
of the Line. From these islands, 
presently upon the discovery of us, 
came a great number of cajioes, hav- 
ing in each of them in some four, in 
some six, in some fourteen or fifteen 
men, bringing with them cocoas, fish, 
potatoes, and ceitain fruits to small 
purpose. 3 Their canoes were made 
after the fashion that the canoes of 
all the rest of the Islands of Moluccas 
for the most are, that is, of one tree, 
hollowed within with great art and 
cunning, being made so smooth, both 
within and without, that they bore 
a gloss as if it were a harness most 
finely burnished. A prow and stem 
they had of one fashion, yielding in- 
ward in manner of a semicircle, of a 
great height, and hung full of certain 
white and glistening shells for bra- 
very : 4 on each side of their canoes 
lay out two pieces of timber, about a 
yard and a half long, more or less 
according to the capacity of tlieir 
boat. At the end whereof was fastened 
crosswise a great cane, the use where- 
of was to keep their canoes from over- 
throwing, and that they might lx* 
equally borne up on each side *• 

The people themselves have the 
nether parts of their ears cut round 
or circle- wise, hanging down very low 
upon tlieir cheeks, wherein they hang 
things of a reasonable weight. The 


* Ry another account, the 13th ot 
October. The islands were doubtless 
some of the Caroline group, which lay 
in the direct track from Drake’s Califor- 
nian harbour -whether San Francisco 
or Fori Sir Francis Drake under Punta 
de los Reyes to the North — to the 
Moluccas. 

3 Of little value or consequence. 

4 Adornment. 

6 Compare Dampier’s minute dev 
script ten of similar craft at Guam ; 

| Chapter X., page 225. 
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nails on the lingers of some of them 
were at least an inch long, and thou 
teeth as hlack as pitch, the colour 
whereof they use to renew by often 
eating of an herb, with a kind of pow- 
der, which in a cane they carry about 
them to the same purpose. The first 
sort and company of those canoes 
being co?..o to our ship (which then, 
by reason of a scant wind, made little 
way) very snbtilely and against their 
natures began in peace to trallic with 
us, giving us one thing for another 
very orderly, intending (as we per- 
ceived) hereby to work a greater mis- 
chief to us ; entreating ns by signs 
most earnestly to draw nearer towards 
the shore, that they might, if possible, 
make the easier prey both of the ship 
ami us. But these passing away, ami 
others continually resorting, we were 
quickly able to guess at them what 
they were ; for if they received any- 
thing once into their hands, they 
would neither give recompense nor 
restitution of it, but thought what- 
ever they could linger to he. their own, 
expecting always with brows of brass 
to receive more, but would part with 
nothing. Yea, being rejected for 
their had dealing, as those with whom 
we would have no more to do, using 
us so evilly, they could not be satis- 
fied till they had given the attempt 
to revenge themselves because we 
would not give them whatsoever they 
‘Wanfd have for nothing : and having 
stones good store in their canoes, let 
fly amain of them against us. It was 
far from our General's meaning to 
requite their malice by like injury. 
Yet that they might know that he 
had power to do them harm if he had 
listed, he caused a great piece to he 
shot off, not to hurt them, but to 
affright them. Which wrought the 
desired effect amongst them ; for at 
the noise thereof they every one leap- 
ed out of his canoe into the water, 
and, diving under the keel of their 
boats, stayed them from going any 
way till our shin was gone a good way 
from them. Tnen they all lightly re- 
covered into their canoes, and got 
them with 'speed toward the shore. 
No f withstanding, other new com- 


panies (but all of the same tuiud) con 
tinually made resort unto ns. And 
seeing thitt there was no good to b« 
got by violence, they put on a show 
of seeming honesty ; and offering in 
show to deal .with us by way of ex- 
change, under the pretence they cun- 
ningly fell a-filching of what they 
could, and one of them pulled a dagger 
and knives from one of our men's 
girdles, and being required to restore 
it again, he rather used what means 
he could to catch at more. Neither 
could wc at all be rid of this ungra- 
cious company, till we made some of 
them feel some smart as well as terror ; 
and so we left that place, by all pas- 
sengers to he known hereafter by the 
name of the Island of Thieves. 

Till the 3d of October we could not 
get clear of these consorts, but from 
thence we continued our course 
within sight of land till the 10th of 
the same month, when we fell with 
foi^r Islands standing in 7 a 5' to the 
Northward of the Line. We coasted 
them till the 21st day, and then an- 
chored and watered upon the biggest 
of them, called Mindanao. The 22d 
of October, as we passed between two 
islands, about six or eight leagues 
south of Mindanao, 1 there came from 
them two canoes to be talked with 
us, and we w fluid willingly be" talked 
with them, but there arose so much 
w iml that put us from them to the 
Southwards. October the 25th we 
passed by the island named Talao,* 
in 3° 40'. We saw to the northward 
of it three or four other islands, Ted a, 
Selan, Saran (three islands so named 
to us by an Indian), the middle where- 
of stands in 3°. We passed the last 

1 Supposed to he Serangan and Can- 
digar, or the Saddle Islands, South of 
the southern most point of Mindanao. 
Other narrators name the islands of 

lagulada, Zelon, and Zewarra,” as 
passed by the voyagers on their way 
to the Moluccas, the first producing 
much cinnamon, and the inhabitants 
of all being friendly with the Portu- 
guese. 

* The Tulour Islands, almut half 
way between Mindinao and Gilolo. 
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save one of these, and the first day of 
\he following month in like manner 
we passed the isle Suaro, in l p 30', 
and the 3d of November we came in 
sight of the Islands of the Moluccas, 
as we desired. These are four high- 
peaked islands : their names, Ternate, 
Tidore, Matclmn, Batch an, all of 
them very fruitful and yielding abund- 
ance of cloves, whereof we furnished 
ourselves of as much as we desired at 
a very cheap rate. At the east of 
them lies a very great island called 
Giloio. 

We directed our course to have 
gone to Tidore, but in coasting along 
a little island 1 * belonging to the King 
of Ternate, November 4th, his deputy 
or viceroy with all expedition came 
off to our ship in a canoe, and without 
any fear or doubting of our good 
meaningcame presently aboard. Who, 
after some conference with our Gen- 
eral, entieated him by any means to 
run with Ternate, not with Tidye : 
assuring him that his King would be 
wondrous glad of his coining, and be 
ready* to do for him what he could, 
and what our Genet al in reason should 
require. Pur which purpose he him- 
self would that night be with his King 
to carry him the news ; with whom 
if he once dealt, he should find that 
as he was a King, so his word should 
stand : whereas if lie dealt with the 
Portuguese, who had the command of 
Tidore, 3 he should find in them no- 
thing but deceit and treachery. And 
besides that if he went to Tidore be- 
fore he came to Ternate, then would 
his King have nothing to do w ith us, 
for he held the Portuguese as an 
enemy. On these persuasions our 
General resolved to run with Ternate, 
where the next day, very early in the 
morning, w r e came to anchor : and 
presently our General sent a messen- 
ger to the King with a velvet cloak, 
for a present and token that his cum* 


1 The island of Motir. 

8 They had been expelled from their 
settlements at Ternate by the war- 
like monarch whose friendship was 
offered to Drake, and had established 

themselves at Tidore. 


ing should be in peace, and that lie 
required no other thing at his hands, 
but that (his victuals being spent in 
so long a voyage) he might have sup* 
ply from him by way of traffic and 
exchange of merchandise (whereof he 
had store of divers sorts) of such 
things as he wanted. Which lie 
thought he might be the bolder to 
require at his hands, both for that 
the thing was lawful, and that lie 
offered him no prejudice or w r rong 
therein ; as also because he was en- 
treated to repair to the place by his 
Viceroy at Motir, who assured him of 
necessary provision in such manner 
as now lie required the same. 

Before this the Viceroy, according 
to liis promise, had been with the 
King, signifying unto him what a 
mighty Prince and Kingdom we be- 
longed to ; what good tilings the King 
might receive from us, not only now, 
but for hereafter by way of traffic: 
Yea what honour and benefit it might 
be to him, to be in league and iu 
friendship with so noble and famous 
a Prince as we served; and farther, 
what a discouragement it would be to 
the Portuguese his enemies to hear and 
see it. In hearing whereof the King 
was so presently moved to the well 
liking of the matter, that before our 
messenger could come half the way, he 
had sent the Viceroy, with divers 
others of his nobles and councillors, 
to our General, with special message 
that he should not only have what 
things he needed, or would require, 
with peace and friendship, but that 
he would willingly entertain amity 
with so famous and renowned a 
Princess as w’as ours; and that if it 
seemed good in her eyes to accept of 
it, he would sequester the commodi- 
ties and traffic ol his whole island from 
others (especially from his enemies 
the Portuguese, from w T hom he had 
nothing but by the sword), and re- 
serve it to the intercourse of our 
nation, if we would embrace it. In 
token whereof he had now sent to our 
General his siguet, and would within 
short time after come in his own per- 
son, with his brethren ^and nobles, * 
with boats or canoes, into our $)iip. 
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aud be a means of bringing her into 
a safer harbour. While they were 
delivering their message to us, our 
messenger was come unto the Court, 
who being met by the way by certain 
noble personages, was with great 
solemnity conveyed into the King’s 
presence; at whose hands he was 
most friendly and graciously enter- 
tained; and having delivered his 
errand, together with his present 
unto the King, the King seemed to 
him to judge himself blameworthy 
that he had not sooner hastened in 
person to present himself to our 
General, who came so far and from so 
great a Prince; and presently, with 
all expedition, he made ready him- 
self, with the chief of all his States 
and Councillors, to make repair unto 
us. The manner of his coming, as it 
was princely, so truly it seemed to 
us very strange and marvellous : 
serving at the present not so much to 
set out his own royal and Kingly 
state (which was great) as to do honour 
to Her Highness, to whom we be- 
longed; wherein how willingly he 
employed himself, the sequel will 
make manifest. 

First, therefore, before his coining, 
did he send off three great and l.uge 
canoes, in each whereof were ceitain. 
of the greatest personages that were 
about him, attired all of them in 
white lawn, or cloth of Calicut, having 
over their heads, from one end of the 
canoe to the other, a covering of thin 
and line mats, borne up by a frame 
made of reeds, under which every 
man sat in order according to his dig- 
nity ; the hoary heads of many of 
them set forth the greater reverence 
due to their persons, and manifestly 
showed that the King used the advice 
of a grave and prudent Council in his 
affairs. Besides these were divers 
others, young and comely men, a 
great uumber attired in white, as were 
the other, but with manifest differ- 
ences: having their places also under 
the same covering, but in inferior 
order, as their calling required. The 
rest of the men were soldiers, who 
' stood in coiuely order round about on 
both sides; on the outside of whom, 


again, did sit the rowers, in certain gal 
levies, which being three on each side* 
all alongsfcthe ciuioe, did lie off from 
the side thereof some three or four 
yards, one being orderly builded lower 
than the other; in every of which 
galleries was *an equal number of 
banks, whereon did sit the rowers, 
about the number of fourscore in one 
canoe. In the forepart of each canoe 
sat two men, the one holding a ta- 
bl'd, 1 the other a piece of brass, where- 
on they both at once struck; and 
observing a due time and reasonable 
space between each stroke, by the 
*ound theieoi directed the rowers to 
keep their stroke with their oais: as, 
on the contrary, the rowers ending 
their stroke \\ ith a song, gave warning 
to the others to strike again ; and so 
continued thev their way with mar- 
vellous swiftness. Neither weie their 
canoes naked nr unfurnished of war* 
like munition; they had each of 
them at least one small cast piece, 
of about a yard in length, mounted 
upon a stock whh U was set upright; 
besides, every man except the £pwera 
had his sword, dagger, aud target, 
and some of them some other weapons, 
as lances, calivera, 8 bows, arrows, and 
many d.ti ts. 

These canoes, coming near our ship 
in order, rowed found about us one 
j alter aiiuthcr ; iirnl tin; men, as they 
passed by us, did us a kind of homage 
with great solemnity, the greatest 
personages beginning lirst, with rev- 
erent countenance aud behaviour, to 
bow their bodies even to the ground : 
which done, they put their own mes- 
senger aboaid ns again, and signified 
to us that their King, who himself 
was coming, had sent them before him 
to conduct our ship into a better 
road, desiring a hawser to be given 
them iortli, that they might employ 
their service, as their King com- 
manded, in towing our ship there- 
with to the place assigned. The 
King himself was not far behind, 
but ho also witli six grave and 
ancient fathers in his canoe approach- 
ing, did at once, together with them. 


1 A small drum. 


* Guns. 
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S ield us a reverent kind of obeisance, 
i far more humble manner than was 
to be expected. He was *of a tall 
stature, 1 very corpulent and well set 
together, of a very princely and graci* 
ous countenance : his respect amongst 
his own was such, tlia't neither his 
Viceroy of Motir aforenamed, nor any 
other of his councillors, durst speak 
unto him but upon their knees, not 
rising again till they were licensed. 
Whose coming, as it was to our Gene- 
ral no small cause of good liking, so 
was he received in the best manner 
we could, answerable unto his state; 
our ordnance thundered, which we 
mixed with great store of small shot, 
among which sounding our tiunipet? 
and other instruments of music, both 
of still and loud noise; wherewith he 
was so much delighted, that request- 
ing our music to come into the boat, 
he joined his canoe to the same, and 
was towed at least a whole hour to- 
gether, with the boat at the steri^of 
our ship. Besides this, our General 
sent him such presents as lie thought 
mighfeboth requite his courteK} r a] ready 
received, and work a further confirma- 
tion of that good liking and friend- 
ship already begun. The King being 
thus in musical paradise, and enjoy- 
ing that wherewith he was so highly 
pleased, his brother, named Moro, 
with no less bravery 2 than any of the 
rest, accompanied also with a great 
number of gallant followers, made 
the like repair, 3 and gave us like 
respect; and, his homage done, he 
fell astern of us till we came to anchor : 
neither did our General leave his 
courtesy unrewarded, but bountifully 
pleased him also before we parted. 

The King, as soon as we were come 
to anchor, craved pardon to be gone, 
and so took leave, promising us that 
the next day ho would come aboard, 
and in the mean time would prepare 
and send such victuals as were requi- 
site and necessary for our provision. 
Accordingly the same night, ami the 

1 Fuller — * * Holy State,” page 127 
— calls him "atrucgentleman Pagan. ” 

* Magnificence, splendid show, 

• Paid a similar visit. 
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morrow following, we received what 
was there to be had in the way of 
traffic, to wit, rice in pretty quantity, 
hens, sugar-canes, imperfect and 
liquid sugar, a fruit which they call 
Figo (Magellan calls it a fig of a span 
long, but it is no other than that 
which the Spaniards and Portuguese 
have named Plantains), cocoas, and a 
kind of meal which they call sago, 
made of the tops of certain trees, 
tasting in the mouth like sour curds, 
but melts away like sugar; whereof 
they make a kind of cake which will 
keep good at least ten years. Of this 
last we made the greatest quantity of 
our provision : for a few cloves we did 
also traffic, whereof, for a small mat- 
ter, we might have had greater store 
than we could well tell where to be- 
stow: but our General’s care was, 
that the ship should not be too much 
pestered or annoyed therewith. 

At the time appointed, our General, 
having set all things in order to re- 
ceive him, looked lor the King's re- 
turn ; who, failing both in time and 
promise, sent his brother to make his 
excuse, and to entreat our General to 
come on shore, his brother being the 
while to remain on board, as a pawn for 
his safe restoring. Our General could 
willingly have consented, if the King 
hi m self had not first broken his word : 
the consideration whereof bred an 
utter disliking in the whole company, 
who by no means would give consent 
he should hazard himself, especially 
for that the King’s brother had 
uttered certain words, in secret confi- 
dence with our General aboard his 
cabin, which bred no small suspicion 
of ill intent. Our General being thus 
resolved not to go ashore at this time, 
reserved the Viceroy for a pledge, and 
so sent certain of his gentlemen to 
the Court, both to accompany the 
King’s brother, and also with special 
message to the King himself. They, 
being come somewhat near unto the 
castle, were received by another 
brother of the King's, and certain 
others of the greatest states, and con* 
ducted with great honour towards the 
castle, where being brdfcght into a 
large and fair house, they saw gathered 
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together a groat multitude of people, 
by supposition at least 1000, the chief 
whereof were placed round about the 
house, according, as it seemed, to 
their decrees and calling : the rest 
remained without. The house was in 
form four-square, covered all over 
with cloth of divers colours, not 
much unlike our usual pentadoes, 1 
borne upon a frame of reeds, the sides 
being open from the groundsill to the 
covering, and furnished with seats 
round about : it seems it was their 
Council-house, and not commonly 
employed to any other u*e. At the 
side of this house, next unto the 
Castle, was seated the chair of state, 
having directly over it, and extending 
very largely every way, a very fair j 
and rich canopy, as the ground also, j 
for some ten or twelve paces' compass, j 
was covered with cloth of Arras. 
Whilst our gentlemen awaited in this 
place the coming of t lie King, which 
was about the space of half-an-hour, 
they hail t lie better opportunity to 
observe tlie.se things ; as also that 
before the King’s coming there were 
already set threescore noble, grave, 
and ancient personages, all of them 
reported to be of the King’s privy 
council. At the nether end of the 
house were placed a great company of 
young men, of comely personage and 
attire. Without the house, on the 
right side, stood four ancient, comely, 
lioar-headcd men, clothed all in red 
down to theground, but attired on their 
heads not much unlike the Turks. 
These they called Romans, or strangers, 
who lay as lidgiers, 2 there to keep 

1 Canopies, tents. 

* Resident or permanent ambassa- 
dors ; the word is spelled in various 
other ways, as “leger," “ligier," 
“legier;" it comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon ** leigan," to lie or remain ; and 
the word “ ledger," a book that lies to 
receive entries, is from the same 
source. In •* Measure for Measure," 
Isabella, informing her brother of his 
impending death, says : 

** Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intends you for his swJft ambassador, 
WJ»sre you shall be an everlasting teller.*' 


perpetual traffic with the people \ 
there were also two Turks, one Italian, 
as lidgiersfand htst of all one Spaniard, 
who being freed by the King oat of 
the hands of the Portuguese, in the 
recovering of .the island, served hint 
now instead of a soldier.^ 

The King at last coming from the 
castle, with eight or ten grave Sena* 
tors following him, had a very rich 
canopy, adorned in the midst with 
embossings of gold, borne over him, 
and was guarded with twelve lances, 
the points turned downwards. Our 
men, accompanied with Moro the 
King's brother, arose to meet him, 
and he very graciously did welcome 
and entertain them. He was for per* 
son such as we have before described 
him, of low voice, temperate in speech, 
of kingly demeanour, and a Moor by 
nation. His attire was after the 
fashion of the rest of his country, but 
far more sumptuous, as his condition 
and state required : from the waist to 
the ground was all cloth of gold, and 
that very rich ; Ins legs bare, but on 
his feet a pair of shoes of cordovan, 
dyed red ; in the attire of his head 
were finely wreathed-in divers rings 
of plated gold, of an inch or an inch 
and a-haif in breadth, which made a 
fair and princely show, somewhat re- 
sembling a crown in form ; about his 
neck he had a chain of perfect gold, 
the links very great and one fold 
double. On his left hand were a 
diamond, an emerald, a ruby, aud a 
turquoise, four very fair and i^rfert 
jewels ; on his right hand, in one 
ring, a big and perfect turquoise, and 
in another ring many diamonds of a 
smaller size, very artificially set and 
couched together. As thus he sat in 
his chair of state, at his right side 
there stood a page with a very costly 
fan, richly embroidered and beset 
with sapphires, breathing and gather- 
ing the air to refresh the King, the 
place being very hot, both by reason 
of the sun, and the assembly of so 
great a multitude. After a while, 
our gentlemen, having delivered their 
message, and received answer, were 
licensed to depart, and were safely 
conducted back again, by one of the 
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Chiefs of the King's Council, who 
nad charge from the Kiug himself to 
perform the same. * 

Our gentlemen, observing the castle 
as well as they could, could not con- 
ceive it to be a place of any great 
force ; two cannons only there they 
saw, and those at that present untra* 
versable, because unmounted. These, 
with all other furniture of like sort 
which they have, they have gotten 
them from the Portuguese, by whom 
the castle itself was also builded, while 
they inhabited that place and island. 
Who seeking to settle tyrannous 
government (as in other places so) 
over this people, and not contenting 
themselves with a better estate than 
they deserved (except they might, as 
they thought, make sure work by 
leaving none of the Royal blood alive, 
who should make challenge to the 
kingdom), cruelly murdered the King 
himself — father to him w ho now reigns 
— and intended the like to all# his 
sons. Which cruelty, instead of esta- 
blishing brought such a shaking on 
their*usurped estate, that they were 
fain without covenanting to carry 
away goods, munition, or anything 
else, to quit the place and the whole 
island, to save their lives. For the 
present King, with his brethren, in 
revenge of their father's murder, so 
bestirred themselves, that the Portu- 
guese were wholly driven from the 
island, and glad that he yet keeps 
footing in Tidore. These four years 
this TCing hath been increasing, and 
was (as was affirmed) at that present, 
Lord of an Hundred Islands there- 
about; and was even now preparing 
his forces to hazard a chance with the 
Portuguese for Tidore itself. The 
people are Moors, whose religion con- 
sists much* in certain superstitious 
observations of new moons, and cer- 
tain seasons, with a rigid and strict 
kind of fasting. We had experience 
hereof in the Viceroy and his retinue, 
who lay aboard us all the time for the 
most part during our abode in this 
place ; who during their prescribed 
time would neither eat nor drink, not 
so much as a cup of cold water in the 
day (so zealous are they in their self- 
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devised worship), but yet in the night 
would eat three times, and that very 
largely. This Ternate stands in 27' 
North latitude. 

While we rode at anchor in the 
harbour at Ternate, besides the na- 
tives there came aboard us another, 
a goodly gentleman, very well accom- 
panied, with his interpreter, to view 
our ship and to confer with our Gene- 
ral. lie was apparelled much after 
our manner, most neat and court-like, 
his carriage the most respective ami 
full of discreet behaviour that ever we 
had seen. He told us that he was 
himself but a stranger in those islands, 
being a natural of the province of 
Paghia in China ; his name Pausaos, 
of the family of Hombu ; of which 
family there had eleven reigned in 
continual succession these 200 years, 
and King Bonog, by the death of 
his elder brother — who died by a fall 
from his horse — the rightful heir of 
all Chum, is the twelfth of this race. 
He is twenty-two years of age ; his 
mother yet living ; he hath a wife, 
and by her one son ; lie is well-be- 
loved and highly-honoured of all his 
subjects, and lives in great peace from 
any fear of foreign invasion. But it 
was not this man’s fortune to enjoy 
his part of this happiness, both of his 
King and country, as he most desired. 
For being accused of a capital crime, 
whereof though free, 1 yet he could 
not evidently make liis innocence 
appear, and knowing* the peremptory 
justice of China to be irrevocable, if 
he should expect 2 the sentence of the 
Judges ; he beforehand made suit to 
liis King, that it would please him 
to commit liis trial to God's provi- 
dence and judgment, and to that end 
to permit him to travel, on this con- 
dition, that if he brought not home 
some worthy intelligence, such as 
His Majesty had never had before, 
and were most fit to be known, and 
most honourable for China, he should 
for ever live an exile, or else die for 
daring to set foot again in his own 
country ; for he was assured that the 
God of heaven had care of innocency^ 

1 Guiltless. * Await. 
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The King granted his suit, and now 
lie had been three years abroad ; and 
at this present came from Tidore 
(where he had remained two months), 
to see the English General, of whom I 
he heard such strange things, and j 
from him (if it pleased God to afford | 
it) to learn some such intelligence os 
might make way for his return into 
his country : and theiefore he earnestly 
entreated our General to make rela- 
tion to him of the occasion, w ay, and 
manner of his coining so far from 
England thither, with the manifold 
occurrences that had happened to 
him by the w*ay. Our General gave 
ample satisfaction to each part of his 
lequest ; the stranger hearkened with 
great attention and delight to his 
discourse, and as he naturally ex- 
celled in memory, besides his help of 
art to better the same, so he firmly 
printed it in his mind, and with 
great reverence thanked God, who 
had so unexpectedly brought him to 
the notice ot such admirable tilings. 
Then fell he to entreat our Geneial 
with many most earnest and vehe- 
ment persuasions, that he would he 
content to see liis country before his 
departure any farther Westward ; 
that it should be a most pleasant, 
most honourable, and most profitable 
thing for him ; that he should gain 
thereby the notice, and carry home 
the description, of one of the most 
ancient, mightiest, and richest king- 
doms in the world. Hereupon hi 
took occasion to relate the number 
and greatness of the provinces, with 
the rare commodities and good tilings 
they yielded : the number, stateliness, 
and riches of their cities ; with what 
abundance of men, victuals, munition, 
and all manner of necessaries and de- 
lightful things they w*erc stored w ith ; 
in particular touching ordnance and 
great guns — the late invention of a 
scab-ski nned Friar amongst us in 
Europe 1 — he related that in Suntien, 

1 This scarcely complimentary de- 
scription may apply either to the* Eng- 
lish Monk Roger Bacon, or, more 
^appropriately^ to the German Monk 
Bertbold Schwartz, whom accident 


by some called Quintal, which is the 
chief city of all China, they had brass * 
ordnance of all sorts (much easier to 
be traversed than ours were, and so 
perfectly made tliat they would hit a 
shilling) above 2000 years ago With 
many other worthy tilings which our 
General’s own experience, if it would 
please him to make trial, would better 
than his relation assure him of. The 
breeze would shortly serve very fitly 
to carry him thither, ami he himself 
| would accompany him all the way, 

! He accounted himself ft lianpy man 
j that be had but seen and smixenwith 
us ; the relation of it might perh&ltt 
1 serve him to recover favour in the 
country ; but if he could prevail with 
| our General himself to go thither, he 
! doubted not but it would be a means 
! of his great advancement, and increase 
] of honour with his King. Notwitii- 
[ standing, our General could not on 
such persuasions be induced, and so 
tin* st i anger parted, sorry that be 
could not prevail in his request, but 
\et exceeding glad of the intelligence 
he had learned. • 

By the inh of November, having 
gotten what provision the place could 
alibi d us, we then set sail : and con- 
sidering that our ship for want of 
trimming was now grown foul, that 
our casks and vessels for water were 
much decayed, and that divers other 
things stood in need of reparation, 
ur next care was, how we might fall 
with such a nlaoe where with safety 
we might awhile stay for the red) ess. 
ing of these inconveniences. The 
calmness of the winds, which are al- 
most continual before the coining of 
the breeze (which was not yet ex- 
pected) persuaded us it was the fittest 
time that we could take. With this 
resolution wc sailed along "till Novem- 
ber 1 4th, at w hat time we arrived at 
a little island to the southward of 
CVIehes, standing in 1° 40' towards 
the Pole Antarctic : which being 
without inhabitants, gave us the 
better hope of quiet abode. We 
anchored, and finding the place con- 

en lightened as to the projectile fores 
of “villainous saltpetre/’ 
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venieut for onr purposes (there want- 
ing nothing here which we stood in 
need of, hut only water, **which we 
were fain to fetch from another island 
somewhat farther to the south), made 
our abode here*for twenty -six whole 
days together. The first thing we did, 
we pi toned our tents and entrenched 
ourselves as strongly as we could 
upon the shore, lost at an}' time per- 
haps we might have been disturbed 
by the inhabitants of the greater 
island, which lay not fir to the west- 
ward of us. After we had provided | 
thus for our security, we landed our j 
goods, and had a smith's forge set up, 
both for the making of some neces- 
sary shipwork, and lor the repairing j 
of some iron-hooped casks, without 
which they could not long have sei v- 
ed our use. And for that our .smith’s 
coals were all spent long before this 
time, there was order given and fol- 
lowed for the burning of charcoal, 
by which that want might be sup- 
plied. 

We trimmed our ship, and per- 
form^! our other businesses to our 
content. The place affording us not 
ouly all necessaries (which we had not 
of our own before) thereunto, but 
also wonderful refreshing to our 
wearied bodies, by the comfortable ; 
relief and excellent provision that 
here we found, whereby of 1 * sickly, 
weak, .and decayed, as many of us 
seemed to be before our coming hither, 
we in short space grew all of us to be 
strong, lusty, and healthful persons. 
Besides tills, we had rare experience 
of God's wonderful wisdom in many 
rare and admirable creatures which 
here wo saw. The whole island is a 
through 8 grown wood, the trees for 
the most part are of large and high 
stature, very straight and clean, 
without boughs, save only in the 
very top ; the leaves whereof are not 
much unlike our brooms in England. 
Among these trees, night by night, 
did show themselves an infinite swarm 
of fiery-seeming worms dying in the 
air, whose bodies, no bigger than an 

1 From being. 

* Thoroughly. 
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ordinary fly, did make a show ami 
give such light as if every twig on 
every tree had been a lighted candle, 
or as if that place had been the starry 
sphere. To these we may add the 
relation of another, almost as strange 
a creature, which here we saw, ami 
that was an innumerable multitude ot 
huge bats or reremice, equalling or 
rather exceeding a good hen in big- 
ness. They fly with marvellous 
swiftness, but their flight is very 
short; and when they light, they 
hang only by the boughs, with their 
backs <1 own ward. Neither may we 
without ingratitude, by reason of the 
special use we made of them, omit to 
speak of the huge multitude of a cer- 
tain kind of crayfish, of such a size, 
that one was suflicient to satisfy four 
hungry men at a dinner, being a very 
good and restorative meat ; the special 
means (as we conceived it) of our in- 
crease of health. They are, as tar as 
we could perceive, utter strangers to 
the sea, living always on the land, 
where they work themselves earths 
as do the conies, or rather they dig 
great and huge caves under the roots 
of tlie most huge and monstrous trees, 
where they lodge themselves by com- 
panies together. Of the same sort 
and kind we found, in other places 
about the Island Celebes, some that, 
for want of other refuge, when we 
came to take them did climb up into 
trees to hide themselves, whither wo 
were enforced to climb after them if 
we would have them, which we would 
not stick to do rather than to be with- 
out them. This island we called 
Crab Island. 

All necessary causes of our staying 
longer in this place being at last 
finished, our General prepared to be 
in a readiness to take the first advan- 
tage of the coming of the breeze or 
wind which we expected ; and hav- 
ing the day before furnished our- 
selves with fresh water from the other 
island, and taken in provision of wood 
ami the like, December 12th we put to 
sea, directing our course toward the 
West. The 16th day we had sights 
j of the Island of CelebA or Sitebis, 
but having a bad wind, and fating 
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entangled among many islands, in- 
cumbered also with many other ditft* 
cutties, mid some dangers, and at 
last meeting with a deep bay out of 
which we could not in three days 
turn out again, we could not by any 
means recover the North of Celebes, 
or continu*' on our course farther 
west, but were enforced to alter the 
same towards the South ; finding that 
course also to be both difficult and 
very dangerous by reason of many 
shoals, wiuch lay far off, here and there 
among the islands ; insomuch that in 
all our passages from England hither- 
to, we nad never more care to keep 
ourselves afloat, and from sticking on 
them. Thus were we forced to beat 
up and down with extraordinary care 
aud circumspection, till January 9th, 
at which time we supposed that we 
had at last attained a free passage, the 
lands turning evidently in our sight 
about to westward, and the wind be- 
ing enlarged, followed us as we de- 
sired with a reasonable gale. 

When lo ! on a sudden, when we 
least suspected, no show or suspicion 
of danger appearing to us, and we 
were now sailing onward with full 
sails, in the beginning of the first 
watch of the said day at night, even 
in a moment, our ship was laid up 
fast upon a desperate shoal, with no 
other likelihood in appearance but 
that we with her must there pre- 
sently perish ; there being no proba- 
bility how anything could be saved, 
or any person escape alive. The un- 
expectedness of so extreme a danger 
presently roused us up to look about 
us, but the more we looked the less 
hope we had of getting clear of it 
again, so that nothing no\v present- 
ing itself to our minds, but the 
ghastly appearance of instant death, 
affording no respite or time of paus- 
ing, called upon us to deny ourselves, 
aim to commend ourselves into the 
merciful hands of onr most gracious 
God. To this purpose we presently 
fell prostrate, and with joined, prayers 
sent up unto the throne of grace, 
JUumbly besought Almighty God to 
extend his Aeroy unto us m his Son 
0timt Jesus, and so preparing as it 


were our necks unto tife'bjtaei&iM 
every minute expected -ther ftw 
stroke to b8 given unto** 
standing that we expected fcoiMtfif 
but imminent death, yet— -that 
might not seejn to tempt God# by 
leaving any second means unattempt* 
ed which he afforded — presently# as 
soon as prayers were ended, onr Gene* 
ral (exhorting us to have the espept* 
alest care of the better part, to wit, 
the soul, and adding many comfort* 
able speeches, of the joys of that 
other life which we now alone looked 
for) encouraged us all to bestir our- 
selves, shewing us the way thereto 
by his own example. Ana first of 
all the pump being well {died, and 
the ship freed of water, we found 
our leaks to be nothing increased ; 
which though it gave us no hop* 
of deliverance, yet it gave us some 
hope of respite, insomuch as it sa- 
sured us that the bulk 1 was sound; 
whifh truly we acknowledged to be 
an immediate providence of God 
alone, insomuch as no strength of 
wood and iron could have possibly 
borne so hard and violent a shock as 
our ship did, dashing herself under 
full sail against the rocks, except the 
extraordinary hand of God had sup* 
ported the same. 

Our next essay was for good ground 
and anchor- hold to seaward of us, 
whereon to haul ; by which means, if 
by any, our General nut us in comfort* 
that there was yet left some hope to 
clear ourselves. In his own pfirwu 
; he therefore undertook the charge of 
sounding, and but even a boat's 
length from the ship he found th*$ 
the bottom could not by any length 
of line reached unto ; so that the 
beginning of hope, which we, were 
willing to have conceived befotta 
were by this means quite dmtfr fd 
again ; yea, our misery seemed to be 
increased, for whereas at first 
could look for nothing but apreaent 
end, that expectation was now 'fastmit 
into the awaiting for * Us* 
death, of the two the far more ___ 
ful to be chosen. One thing tfut on, 

~ rr 
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HELPLESS OH A SHOAL. 


happily for os, tliat the most of our 
mew did net conceive this tiling; 
^hich hud they done, they would in 
allltfcelihood nave been so much dis- 
eOUramd, that their sorrow would the 
more disable them to have sought the 
remedy : our General, with those few 
others that would judge of the event 
wisely, dissembling the same, and 
giving, in the mean time, cheerful 
speeches and good encouragements 
unto the rest. For whilst it seemed 
to be a clear case that our sliin was 
so fast moored that she could not 
stir, it necessarily followed that 
either we were there to remain on the 
place with her, or else, leaving her, 
to commit ourselves in a most poor 
and helpless state to seek some other 
place or stay and refuge, the better of 
which two choices did carry with it 
the appearance of worse than a thou- 
sand deaths. As touching the shin, 
this was the comfort that she could 
give us, that she herself lying there 
confined already upon the hard and 
pinching rocks, did tell us plain that 
she Continually expected her speedy 
despatch, as soon as the sea and 
winds should come, to be the severe 
executioners of that heavy judgment 
by the appointment of the Eternal 
Judge already given upon her, who 
had committed her there to A daman- 
tine* bonds in a most narrow prison, 
against their coming for that pur- 

1 *ose : so that if we could stay with 
ler, we must peril with her ; or if 
any, oy any yet unperceivable means. 
Should chance to be delivered, his 
escape must needs be a perpetual 
misery, it being far better to have 
perished together, than with the loss 
and absence of his friends to live in 
a strange land ; whether a solitary life 
(the better choice) among wild beasts, 
as a bird on the mountains without 
all comfort, or among the barbarous 
people of the heathen, in intolerable 
bondage both of body and mind. And 
put the case that her day of destruction 
should be deferred longer than either 
reason could persuade us, or in any 
likelihood could seem possible (it be- 
ing notin the power of earthly things to 
endure what sne had suffered already 


yet could our sliode there profit us 
nothing, but increase our wretched- 
ness and enlarge our sorrows; for as 
her store and victuals were not much 
— sufficient to sustain us only some 
few days, without hope of having any 
increase, no not so much as of a cup 
of cold water— so must it Inevitably 
come to pass, that we, as children inths 
mother's womb, should be driv&n even 
to eat the flesh from off our own arms, 
she being no longer able to sustain 
us ; and how horrible a thing this 
would have proved, is easy by any 
one to be perceived. And wmther, 
had we departed from her, should we 
have received any comfort f nay, the 
very impossibility of going appeared 
to be no less than those other before 
mentioned. Our boat was by no 
means able at once to carry above 
twenty persons with any safety, and 
we were fifty-eight in all ; the nearest 
land was six leagues from us, and the 
wind from the shore directly bent 
against us ; or should we have thought 
of setting some ashore, and after that 
to have fetched the rest, there being 
no place thereabout without inhabit- 
ants, the first that had landed must 
first have fallen into the hauds of the 
enemy, and so the rest in order ; and 
though perhaps we might escape the 
sword, yet would oar life have been 
worse than death, not alone in respect 
of our woeful captivity and bodily 
miseries, but most of all in respect of 
our Christian liberty, being to be de- 
prived of all public means of serving 
the true God, and continually grieved 
with the horrible impieties and devil- 
ish idolatries of the heathen. Our 
misery being thus manifest, the very 
consideration whereof must needs 
have shaken flesh and blood, if faith 
in God's promises had not mightily 
sustained us, we passed the night with 
earnest longings that the day would 
once appear ; the mean time we 
spent in often prayers and other god- 
ly exercises, thereby comforting our- 
selves, and refreshing our hearts, 
striving to bring ourselves to an hum* 
ble submission under the hand r£ 
God, and to a referring of ourselves 
wholly to his good will and plcfiftire. 
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The day therefore at length appear* 
ing, end it being almost fall sea about 
that time, after we luuf given thanks 
to God for his forbearing of ns hither- 
to, and had with tears called upon 
him to bless our labours ; we again 
renewed our travail to see if we could 
now possiMy find any anchor-hold, 
which we had formerly sought in 
vain. But this second attempt prov- 
ed as fruitless as the former, and left 
us nothing to trust to but prayers and 
tears ; seeing it appeared impossible 
that ever the forecast, counsel, policy, 
or power of man could ever effect the 
delivery of our ship, except the Lord 
only miraculously should do the same. 
It was therefore presently motioned, 
and by general voice determined, to 
commend our case to God alone, leav- 
ing ourselves wholly in bis hand to 
spill 1 or save us, as [might] seem best 
to his gracious wisdom. And that our 
faith might be the better strengthen- 
ed, and the comfortable apprehen- 
sion of God's mercy in Christ be more 
clearly felt, we had a sermon and the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of 
our Saviour celebrated. After this 
sweet repast was thus received, and 
other holy exercises adjoined were 
ended, lest we should seem guilty in 
any respect for not using all lawful 
means we could invent, we fell to 
another practice yet unessayed, to wit, 
to unloading of our ship by casting 
some of her goods into the sea ; which 
thing, as it was attempted most will- 
ingly, so it was despatched in very 
short time. So that even those 
things which we before this time, nor 
any other in our case could be with- 
out, did now seem as things only 
worthy to be despised ; yea, we were 
herein so forward, that neither our 
munition for defence, nor the very 
meal for sustentation of our lives, 
could find favour with us, but every 
thing as it first came to hand went 
overboard : assuring ourselves of this, 
that if i\ pleased God once to deliver 
ns out of that most desperate strait 
wherein we were, he would fight for 
^tis against our enemies, neither would 

Destroy. 


he suffer us to perish for wwt df 
bread. But, when all ***£ 00 * ft 
was notatty of our endeavours* hit 
God’s only hand, that wrought ‘dttr 
delivery ; ’twas he alone that brettgbt 
us even undpr the very attokir of 
death ; ’twas he alone that said unto 
us, •• Return again, ye sons of fUCll I” 
'twas he alone that set us at liberty 
again, that made us safe and free, 
after that we had remained in the 
former miserable condition the full 
space of twenty hours ; to his glorious 
name be the everlasting praise* The 
manner of our delivery (for the rela- 
tion of it will especially be expected) 
was only this : The place witereoit 
we sat so fast was a firm rock, in a 
cleft whereof it was we stuck on the 
larboard side. At low water there was 
not above six feet of depth in all oil 
the starboard; within little distance, 
as you have heard, no bottom to be 
found ; the breeze during the whole 
time that we stayed blew somewhat 
stiff directly against our broadside, 
and so perforce kept the ship upright. 
It pleased Ood in the kegintdng of 
the tide, while the water was yet al- 
most at lowest, to slack the stiffness 
of the wind ; and now our ship, 
which required thirteen feet of water 
to make her float, and had not at that 
time on the one side above seven at 
most, wanting her prop on the other 
side, which hod too long already kept 
her up, fell a-heellng towards the 
deep water, and by that means freed 
her keel and made us glad* nssn. 
This shoal is at least three or four 
leagues in length ; it lies in 2% kick- 
ing three or four minutes, South 
latitude. The day of this deliverance 
w as the 10th of January. 

Of all the dangers that in ^ our 
whole voyage we met with* this was 
the greatest ; but it was not the last, 
as may appear by what emmeth. 
Neither could we indeed for a long 
season free ourselves from the con- 
tinual care and fear of thee ; nor 
could we ever come to anv convenient 
anchoring, but were continually for the 
most part tossed amongst the mttay 
islands and shoals which lie fn infinite 
number round about oh the South part 
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ofCdebei, till the 8th day of the 
following month. January 12th* not 
being #bM> to bear our sails? by reason 
of 'tie tempest, and fearing of the 
devisers, we let fall our anchors upon 
a Shoal In S’ SO*. January 14th, we 
were, gotten a little farther South, 
Where^ at an Island in 4° 6', we again 
cast anchor, and spent a day in water- 
ing. and wooding. After this we met 
with foul weather. Westerly winds, 
and dangerous shoals, for many days 
together ; insomuch that we were 
utterly weary of this coast of Celebes, 
and thought best to bear with Timor. 
The Southernmost capo of Celebes 
stands in 5° that side 1 the Line. But 
of this coast of Celebes we could not 
so easily clear ourselves. The 20th 
of January we were forced to run 
with a small island not far from 
thence ; where having sent our boat 
a good distance from us to search out 
a place where we might anchor, we 
were suddenly environed with* no 
small extremities. For there arose a 
most violent, yea an intolerable flaw 
and wtorm out of the South-west 
against us, making us (who were on 
a lee-shore amongst most dangerous 
and hidden shoals) to fear extremely 
not only the loss of our boat and 
motif but the present loss of ourselves, 

* our ship, and goods, or the casting of 
those men, whom God should spare, 
into the hands of Infidels. * Which 
misery could not by any power or in- 
dustry of ours have been avoided, if 
the merciful goodness of God had not, 
by staying the outrageous extremities 
wherewith we were set upon, wrought 
our present delivery; by whose un- 
speakable mercy our men and boats 
also were unexpectedly, yet safely, 
restored unto us. We got otf from 
.this place as well as we could, and 
Continued on our course till the 26th 
day [of January ], w hen the wind took us, 
very strong against us, W. and W S W. , 
so as that we could bear no more sail till' 
the end of that month was full ex- 
pired. February 1st, we saw very 
nigh land, and as it seemed well in- 
habited* we would fain have borne 


* That is, to the South side. 


with it, to have got some succour, 
but the weather Was so ill that we 
could find rib harbour, but we were 
very fearful of adventuring ourselves 
too far amongst the many dangers 
which were near the shores The 
third day also we saw a little island, 
but being unable to bear any sail, but 
only to Be at hull,* we were by the 
storm carried away and could not 
fetch it. February 6th, we saw five 
islands, one of them towards the 
East, and four towards the West of 
us, one bigger than another ; at the 
biggest of which we cast anchor, and 
the next day watered and wooded. 

After we had gone on thence, on 
February 8th, we descried two canoes, 
who having descried us, as it seems, 
before, came willingly unto us, and 
talked with us, alluring and conduct- 
ing us to their town not far off, named 
Barativa ; it stands in 7° 18' South 
the Line. The people are Gentiles, 
of handsome body and comely stature, 
of civil demeanour, very just in deal- 
ing, and courteous to strangers; of all 
which we had evident proof, they 
showing themselves most glad of our 
coming, and cheerfully ready to re- 
lieve our wants with whatsoever their 
country could afford. The men all 
go naked, save their heads and secret 
parts, every one having one thing or 
other hanging at his ears. Their 
women are covered from the middle 
to the foot, wearing upon their naked 
arms bracelets, ana that in no small 
number, some having nine at least 
upon each arm, made for the most 

{ >art of horn or brass, whereof the 
ightest, by our estimation, would 
weigh two ounces. With this people 
linen cloth, whereof they make rolls 
for their heads and girdles to wear 
about their loins, is the best merchan- 
dise, and of greatest estimation. They 
are also much delighted with mar- 
gar ites, 3 which iu their language they 
call “Saleta,” and such other like 

* A ship lies at hull, or a hull* when 
either in a dead calm or in a storm 
all her sails are taken in, and she 
shows only bare masts a fid rigging. m 
3 Beads. 
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trifle* Their island is both rich and thing to be taken notice of till tb* 
fruitful ; rich in gold, silver, copper, 9fch of March, when in 1 he mMmm$ 
tin, sulphur, Ac. Neither are they we espied lhnd, some 
only expert to try those metals, but high, in 8* 20' South atitude. Her* 
very skilful also in working of them we anchored that night, and ftl IMMtfc 
artificially into divers forms and day weighed again, and beertngfUr* 
shapes, as pleaseth them best. Their ther North and nearer shore, we c«M 
fruits are diverse likewise and plenti* to anchor the second time. The 11th 
lul, as nutmegs, ginger, long pepper, of March we first took in wafcetv and 


with divers other sorts, whereof we 
had one in reasonable quantity, in 
bigpess, form, and husk, much like a 
bay-berry, hard in substance, but 
pleasant in taste, which being sodden 
becomes soft, and is a most profitable 
and nourishing meat. Of each of 
these we received of them whatsoever 
we desired for our need, insomuch 
that (such was God’s gracious good- 
ness to us) the old proverb was veri- 
fied with ua, “ After a storm cometh 
a calm, after war peace, after scarcity 
followeth plenty . so that in all our 
voyage, Ternate only excepted, from 
our departure out of our own country, 
hitherto we found not anywhere 
greater comfort and refreshing than 
we did at this time in this place. In 
refreshing and furnishing ourselves 
here we spent two days, and departed 
hence February 10th. When we were 
come into the height of 8 U 4', February 
12th, in the morning we espied a green 
island to the Southward ; not long 
after, two other islands on the same 
side, and a great one more towards 
the North : they seemed all to be 
well inhabited, but we had neither 
need nor desire to go to visit them, 
and so we passed by them. The 14th 
day we saw some other reasonably big 
islands ; and February 16th we passed 
between four or five big islands more, 
which lay in the height 1 9® 40'. The 
18th, we cast anchor under a little 
island, whence we departed again the 
day following ; we wooded here, but 
other relief, except two turtles, we 
received none. The 22d, we lost 
sight of three inlands on our starboard 
side* which lay in 10° and some odd 
minutes. After this we passed on to 
pt he Westward without stay or any- 

^ Latitude (South of thr JJue). 


where we had traffic with the people 
of the country ; whereupon, -the same 
day, we brought our shin more near 
the town, and having settled oureelvee 
there that night, the next day OUT 
General sent his man ashore to pro* 
sent the King with certain cloth, both 
linen and woollen, besides some silks ; 
which he gladly and thankfully re- 
ceived, and returned rice, cocoas, hens, 
and other victuals in way of recom- 
pense. This island we found to be 
the Island of Java* the middle where- 
of stands in 7° 80' beyond the Eouator. 
The 13th of March our General him- 
self, with many of his gentlemen and 
others, went to shore, and presented 
the King (of whom he was jogrfall 
and lovingly received) with hi" 
music, and shewed him the manner 
of our use of arms, by training his 
men with their pikes and other wea- 
pons which they had, before him* 
For the present, we were entertained 
as we desired, and at last dismissed 
with a promise of more victuals to be 
shortly sent us. 

In this island there is one chie£ 
but many under-governors, or* petty 
kings, whom they call Rajahs, who 
live in great familiarity and friend- 
ship one with another. The 14th 
day we received victuals from two of 
them ; and the day after that, to wit 
the 15th, three of these kings in their 
own persons came aboard to see. OWT 
General, and to view our a^ip -and 
warlike munition. They were well 
pleased with what they saw, and with 
the entertainment which we gave 
them. And after these had Mbit 
with us, and on their return had, aa 
It seems, related what they found. 
Rajah Donan, the chief King of the 
whole land, bringing victual* with 
him for our relief, he also the next 
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dlj alter came aboard us. Few were 
the dan that one or more of these 
kings did miss to visit us, ansomuch 
that we grew acquainted with the 
names erf many of thorn, as of Rajah 
Patai4ra» Rajah Caliocapfclla, Rajah 
Mangh&ngo, Rajah Bocdibarra, Rajah 
Tiinudnton : whom our General al- 
ways entertained with the best cheer 
that we could make, and shewed them 
all the commodities of our ship, with 
our ordnance and other arms and 
weapons, and the several furnitures 
belonging to each, and the uses for 
which they served. His music also, 
and all things else whereby he might 
do them pleasure, wherein they took 
exceeding great delight with admira- 
tion. One day, amongst the rest, 
March 21st, Rajah Donan coming 
aboard ns, in requital of our music 
which was made to him, presented 
our General with his country music, 
which though it w r cre of a very strange 
kind, yet the sound was pleasant agd 
delightful. The same day he caused 
an ox also to be brought to the water's 
side & qd delivered to us, for which he 
was to his content rewarded by our 
General with divers sorts of very 
costly silks, which he held in great 
esteem. Though our often giving en- 
tertainment in this manner did hinder 
us much in the speedy despatching 
of our businesses, and made us spend 
the more days about them, yet there 
wc found all such convenient helps, 
that to our contents we at lost ended 
them. •The matter of greatest impor- 
tauce which we did, besides victual- 
ling, was the new trimming and wash- 
ing of our ship, which by reason of 
our long voyage W'as so overgrown 
with a kind of shellfish sticking fast 
unto her, that it hindered her exceed- 
ingly* and was a great trouble to her 
sailing. The people, as are their 
kings, are a loving, a very true, and 
aiuat'dealing people. We traflieked 
with them for hens, goats, cocoas, 
plantains, and other kinds of victuals, 
which they offered us in such plenty, 
that we might have laden our ship if 
we had needed. 1 

1 In every village, other narratives 
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We took our leaves and departed 
from them the 26th of March, anil 
set our course JiVdW., directly towards 
the Capo of Good Hope* or Bon 
Espcrance, and continued without 
touch of ought but air and water 
until the 21st of May, when we espied 
land — to wit, a part of the main of 
Africa — in some places veiy high, 
under the latitude of thirty-one and 
a half degrees. We coasted along till 
June 15th, on which day, having very 
fair weather, and the wind at South- 
east, we passed the Cane itself so near 
in sight, that wc had been able with 
our pieces to have shot to land.* July 
15th we fell with the land again about 
Rio de Sesto, where wc saw many ne- 
groes in their boats a- fishing, whereof 
two came very near us, but we cared 
not to stay, nor had any talk or deal- 
ing with them. The 22d of the 
same month we came to Sierra Leone, 
and spent two days for watering in 
the month of Tagoine, and then put 
to sea again ; here also we had oysters, 3 

inform us, was a house of assembly or 
public hall, where tlie people met 
twice daily to partake of a common 
meal and enjoy the pleasures of con- 
versation. “To this festival every 
one contributed, at his pleasure or 
convenience, fruits, boiled rice, roast- 
ed fowls, and sago. The viands w T ere 
spread on a table raised three feet, 
and the party gathered round, one 
rejoicing in the company of another/’ 

* The Cape is described by another 
chronicler as “a most stately thing, 
and the fairest cape we saw in the 
whole circumference of the earth/’ 
They jmssed it in perfectly calm ami 
clear weather ; making them affirm, 
that the Portuguese had not less 
falsely alleged the extreme peril of 
the jwssage from continual tempests, 
than the Spaniards, to deter voyagers 
of other nations, had exaggerated the 
dangers of the course round the south- 
ern extremity of America. 

3 The voyagers came here upon a 
kind of oysters which “was found on 
trees, spawning and inereasiug in- 
finitely ; the oyster suffering no bud 
to grow. M - 
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and plenty of lemons, which gave us 
good refreshing* We found ourselves 
under the Tropic of Cancer, August 
18th, having the wind at North-east, 
and we fifty leagues olf from the nearest 
land. The 22d day we were in the 
height of the Canaries. 

Ami the 2t>th of September (which 
was Morn! y in the just and ordinary 
reckoning of those that had stayed at 
home in one place or country, but in 
our computation was the Lord’s Day 
or Sunday 1 ) we safely, with joyful 

1 The same circumstance, which 
“ every school l»oy ” can now explain, 
had also astonished the companions 
of Magellan, who, on their return 
from their circumnavigation to San 
Luear in 1522, discovered that they 
had 41 lost a day.” Dampier notes 
the same thing at the commencement 


minds ami thankfttf hearts to OH 
Arrived at Plymouth, the phc* of OUT 
fust setting forth, after spaut 

two years, ten mouths, and. some User 
odd days besides, in seeing tba won* 
tiers of the Lord in the deep, in die* 
covering so many admirable thing** 
in going through with so many strange 
adventures, in escaping out of so many 
dangers, and overcoming SO MRtiy 
difficulties, in this our encompassing 
of this nether .globe, and pas s i n g 
round about the world, which we 
have related. 

Soli rcrum mnximaram Effector!, 
Soli totius mnndi Gubernatori, 

Soli suorum Gonservatori, 

Soli Deo sit semper Gloria. 


of his Fourteenth Chapter. See page 
251. 
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LAST VOYAGE. 

1595. 


[An account of Drake’s unfortunate expedition to the West Indies in 
1X95, written by Thomas Maynarde, one of his companions on the occasion, 
U still preserved, and is given here— though a little apart from the main 
purpose of the present volume— as an appropriate sequel to Mr Fletcher** 
narrative of his most biilliant achievement.} 


it appears by the attempts and 
ktimvo purposes of the Spaniard— os 
by Ins greedy desire to bo our neigh* 
hour in Britain, his fortifying upon 
the liver <ST Brest, to gain so near us 
•■quiet and safe road for his licet, his 


carelessness in losing the strongholds 
and towns which he possessed , in the 
Low Countries, not following those 
wars in that heat which he wonted* 
the rebellious rising of the. Earl «f 
Tyrone (wrought or drawn thereto 
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undoubtedly by his wicked practices) 
—that he ieaveth no means unat- 
tempted which he judged might he a 
fartnertfhce to turn our tranquillity 
into accursed thraldom ; „ so robbing 
us of that quiet peace which we, from 
the hands of Her Majesty (next under 
God), abundantly enjoy. This his 
bloodthirsty desire foreseen by the wis- 
dom of our Queen and Council, they 
held ho better means to curb his unj ust 
pretences, than by sending forces to 
Invade him in that kingdom from 
whence he hath feathers to fly to the 
top of his high desires ; they knowing 
that if for two or three years a blow 
were giyen him there that might hin- 
der the coming into Spain of his 
treasure, his poverty, by reason of his 
huge daily payments, would be so 
great, and his men of war, most of 
them mercenaries, that assuredly 
would fall from him, so would he 
have more need of means to keep his 
own territories, than lie now hath «>f 
superfluity to thrust into others' rights. 

This invasion was si»oken of in 
Jane 1*594, a long time before it was 
put in execution ; and it being partly 
resolved on, Sir Francis Drake was 
named General in November follow- 
ing : a man of great spirit and fit to 
undertake matters : in my poor opin- 
ion, better able to conduct forces and 
discreetly to govern in conducting 
them to places where service was to 
be done, than to command in the ex- 
ecution thereof. But, assuredly, his 
very n&me was a great terror to the 
enemy in all those parts, having here- 
tofore done many things in those 
countries to his honourable fame and 
profit But entering into them as 
the child of fortune, it may be his 
self-willed and peremptory command 
Was doubted, and that caused Her 
Majesty, as should seem, to join Sir 
John Hawkins in equal commission : 
a man old and wary, entering into 
matters with so laden a foot, that 
the other’s meat would be eaten before 
his spit could come to the fire ; men 
of sodifferent natures aftd dispositions, 
that What the one desireth the other 
would commonly oppose against ; and 
though their wary carriages seqi lestcrcd 


it from meaner wits, yet was it appar* 
ently seen to better judgments before 
our going from Plymouth, that whom 
the one loved, the other smally es- 
teemed. Agreeing best, for what I 
could conjecture, in giving out a glori- 
ous title to their intended journey, 
and In not so well victualling the navy 
as, I deem, was Her Majesty^ pleasure 
it should be, both of them served them 
to good purpose ; for, from this hav- 
ing the distributing of so great sums, 
their miserable providing for us would 
free them from incurring any great 
loss, whatsoever befell of the journey. 
And the former 1 drew unto them so 

g reat repair of voluntaries,* that they 
ad choice to discharge such few as 
they had pressed, and to enforce the 
stay of others who gladly would be 
partakers of their voyage. But not- 
withstanding matters were very for- 
ward, and that they had drawn to- 
gether three thousand men, and had 
ready furnished twenty-seven ships, 
whereof six were Her Majesty’s, yet 
many times was it very doubtful 
whether the journey should proceed 
and had not the news of a galleon of 
the King of Spain, which was driven 
into Saint John de Puerto Rico with 
two millions and a half of treasure, 
come unto them by the report of cer- 
tain prisoners, whereof they advertised 
Her Majesty, it is very likely it had 
been broken, but Her Majesty, per- 
suaded by them of the easy taking 
thereof, commanded them to hasten 
their departure. 

So on Thursday, being the 28th of 
August, in the year 1595, having 
sta}'ed two months in Plymouth, we 
went thence twenty-seven sail, and 

1 That is, the ** giving out a glori- 
ous title” to their intended expedi- 
tion. 

3 Resort of volunteers. 

3 It was detained, among other 
causes, by artfully propagated ru- 
mours that another great Armada 
was being prepared for the invasion 
of England — the Spaniards thus gain- 
ing time to put their colonies in good 4 
defence against the formidable attack 
now menaced. m 
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were two thousand five hundred men 
of all sorts. This fleet was divided 
Into two squadrons ; not that it was 
so appointed by Her Majesty, for 
from her was granted as poworful 
authority unto either of them over 
the whole as any part, but Sir Francis 
victualling the one half and Sir John 
the other, it made them, as men af- 
fecting what they had done, 1 to chal- 
lenge a greater prerogative over them 
than the whole ; wherein they wronged 
themselves and the action, 1 for wo had 
not run sixty or seventy leagues in 
our course, before a flag of council 
was put out in the Garland, unto which 
all commanders with the chief masters 
and gentlemen repaired. Sir Francis 
complained that he had three hundred 
men more in his squadron than were 
in the other, and that he was much 
pestered in his own ship, whereof he 
would gladly l>e eased. Sir John 
gave no other hearing to this motion, 
but seemed to dislike that he should 
bring more than was concluded be- 
twixt them ; and this drew them to 
some choleric speeches. Hut Sir John 
would not receive any unless lie were 
entreated ; to this Sir Franc!*’ stout 3 
heart could never be driven. This 
was on the 2d of September, and after 
they were somewhat qualified, 4 they 
acquainted us that Sir Thomas lias- 
kerville, our Colonel-general, was of 
their council by virtue of the broad 
seal, and that they would take unto 
them Sir Nicholas Clifford and the 
other captains appointed by Her 
Majesty, who were, eleven for the 
land, four for the ships in which they 
themselves went not. They gave u« 
instructions for directing our course, 
if, by foul weather or mischance, any 
should be severed, and orders what 
allowances we should put our men 
into for preservation of victuals, with 
other necessary instructions. In the 

1 Taking a greater interest in what 
had engaged their own attention and 
tonched their own pocket. 

1 Enterprise. 

• Proud, stubborn* 

4 After their passion had somewhat 

stated* 


end* Sir John revealed the places 
whither we were bound* in hearing of 
tho basest? mariner ; observing there* 
in no warlike or provident advice* 
nor was it ever amended to the time 
of their deaths* but so he named Saint 
John do Puerto Rico, where the trea- 
sure before spoken of was to betaken* 
even without blows ; from whence we 
should go direct to Nombro de Dios, 
and so over land to Panama* What 
other things should fall out by the 
way, he esteemed them not worth 
tho naming, this being sufficient to 
make a far greater army rich to their 
content. 

Some seven or eight days after 
this, we were called aboard the JDe* 
fiance, where. Sir Francis Drake pro- 
pounding unto us whether we should 
give upon tho Canaries or Medeiros 
(for he was resolved to put for one of 
them by the way), we seeing his bent 
and the earnestness of tho Colonel- 
general, together with the apparent 
likelihood of profit, might soon have 
boon drawn thereto, but for consider- 
ing the weighty matters we had 
undertaken, and how needful it was 
to hasten us thither. Hut General 
Hawkins utterly misliking this no- 
tion — it being a matter, as he said, 
never before thought of — knew no 
cause why the fleet should stay in any 
place till they came to tho Indies, 
unless it should be by his® taking in 
of so great numbers to consume his 
waters end other provision: the 
which, if Sir Francis would acknow- 
ledge, he would rid him and relieve 
him the best he could. Now the fire 
which lay hid in their stomachs began 
to break forth, and had not the 
Colonel pacified them, it would have 
grown farther ; hut their heat some- 
what abated, and they concluded to 
dine next day aboard the Garland 
with Sir John, when it was resolved 
that we should put for the Grand 
Canaries, though, in my conscience, 
whatsoever bis tongue said. Sir John’s 
heart was against it. These matters 
were well qualified, and for that 
place we shaped our course ; in which 

® Drake's* 
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we met wftli^ a small Fleming bound 
for the Straits, and a small man-of- 
war of Weymouth, who kdpt ns com- 
pany to the Canaries. On Wednes- 
day, the 24th day, wo had sight pf 
3,anccrotta and Forteyentura. The 
25th f at night we descried tho Cana- 
ries, it being a month after our de- 

K rture from Plymouth. On Friday, 
ing tho 26th, wo came to anchor 
Some saker-shot from a fort which 
stands to the WNW. of the harbour. 
Sir Francis &{>ent much time in seek- 
ing out the fittest place to land ; 
the enemy thereby gaining time to 
draw their forces in readiness to im- 
peach 1 our approach. At length we, 
putting for the shore in our boats ami 
pinnaces, found a great siege 8 and 
such power of men to encounter us, 
that it was then thought it would 
hazard the whole action if we should 
give further upon it, whereupon we 
returned without receiving or doing 
any harm worthy the writing ; tyit, 
undoubtedly, had we launched under 
the fort m/ our first coming to anchor, 
we had put fair to be possessors of 
the town, for the delays gave the 
enemy great stomachs 3 and daunted 
our own ; and it being the first ser- 
vice our new men were brought into, 
it was to be doubted they would prove 
the worse the whole journey follow- 
ing 

We presently weighed hence and 
came to anchor the 27th at the 
WSW. part of this island, where we 
watemL Here Captain Grimstone, 
one of the twelve captains for land, 
was slain by the mountaineers, with 
his boy and a surgeon, lienee we 
departed the 28th, holding our course 
SW. three weeks, then we ran WSW. 
and W. by S. until the 27th of 
October, on which day we had sight 
of Maten, ail island lying south-east 
from Dominica. Our Generals meant 
to water at Guadaloupe, for Dominica 
being inhabited by Indians, our men 

1 Prevent; French, “empGclier.” 
The word is still used in Ireland in 
the sense of hindering or obstructing. 
* Fortification. 

* Courage. 


straggling soon would have their 
throats cut. General Drake lying 
ahead the fleet, ran in by the north 
of Dominica, Sir John by south. 
The 29th we anchored under Guada- 
loupe ; Sir Francis being there a dav 
before us. On the 80th, Josias, cap- 
tain of the Delight, brought news to 
tho Generals, that the Francis, a 
small ship of company, was taken by 
nine frigates ; whercui>on Sir Francis 
would presently have followed them, 
either witli the whole fleet or some 
part, for that lie knew our intentions 
were discovered by reason they were 
so openly made known, as 1 afore 
have set down, by Sir John Hawkins. 
Sir John would in no wise agree to 
either of these motions, and he was 
assisted in his opinion by Sir Nicho- 
las Clitford, all others furtlieiing 
his desires, which might be a means 
to stay them for going into Puerto 
Rico before us; but Sir John pre- 
vailed, for that he was sickly, Sir 
F rancis being loth to breed liis further 
disquiet. The reason of his slay was, 
to trim his ships, mount his ordnance, 
take in water, set by some new pin- 
naces, and to make tilings in that 
readiness, that he cared not to meet 
witli the King’s whole fleet. Here 
we stayed doing these necessaries 
three days. This is a desert, and 
was without inhabitants. 

On the 4th of November we depart- 
ed, and being becalmed under the 
lee of the land. Sir Francis caused the 
Richard, one of the victuallers, to be 
unladen* and sunk. The 8th we 
anchored among tho Virgins, other 
west islands : here we drew our com- 

H ou shore, that every man 
v t know his colours, and we 
found our company short of the one 
thousand two hundred promised for 
land service, few of the captains hav- 
ing above ninety, most not eighty, 
some not fifty ; which fell out portly 
for that the Generals had selected to 
them a company for their guard, of 
many of tho gallantest men of the 
army. Sir John’s sickness increased. 
Sir Francis appointed captains to the 
merchants* ships ; tlift consume*? 
time till the lltli, when we poss*l a 
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sound, though, by 1 our mariners, 
never passed by fleet afore, and we 
came to anchor before Puerto Iiioo on 
the 12th about three of the clock in 
the afternoon, at which time Sir John 
Hawkins died. I made my men 
ready presently to have landed, know- 
ing that our sudden resolution would 
greatly ha^ e daunted the enemy, and 
have held ours in opiuion of assured 
victory ; but I was countermanded 
by authority, and during the time of 
our deliberation the enemy laboured 
by all means to cause us to disanchor, 
so working, that within an hour he 
had planted three or four pieces of 
artillery upon the shore next to us, 
and playing upon the Defiance, know- 
ing her to be the Admiral, whilst our 
Generals sat at supper with Sir Nicho- 
las Clifford and divers others, a shot 
came amongst them, wherewith Sir 
Nicholas, Brute Brown, Captain 
Strafford, who had Grimstone’s com* 

} >any, and some standers-by, were 
uut. Sir Nicholas died that night, 
so seconding Sir John Hawkins in his 
death, as he did in his opinion at 
Gu.ulaloupe. My brother Brown 
lived five or six days after, and died 
much bewailed. This shot made our 
General weigh and fall farther to the 
westward, where we rode safely. The 
frigates before spoken of rode within 
their forts : we had no place now to 
land our men but within them, in the 
face of the town, which was danger- 
ous, for that both forts and ships 
could play on us ; it was therefore 
concluded that boats should fire them 
where they rode. Captain Poore and 
myself had the command of this ser- 
vice ; for the regiments. Captain 
Salisbury commanding ; the grand 
captain company was sent by the 
Generals ; divers sea commanders 
were also sent; and on the 13th at 
night, passing in hard under the fort, 
we set three of them on fire ; only 
one of which, it was my chance to 
undertake, was burnt ; on tho others 
the fire held not, by reason that be- 
ing onoe out they were not maintain- 
ed with new. The burnt ship gave a 

2 According to the report of. 


great light, tho enemy thereby play 
fug upon us with their ordoahoe and 
small shot as if it hod been fair day, 
and sinking some of our boats - a 
man could hardly command bis mar- 
iners to row, they foolishly thinking 
every place ‘more dangerous than 
where tney were, when, indeed, none 
was sure. Thus doing no harm, are 
returned with two or three prisoner % 
when, indeed, in my poor opfaktoit it 
hod been an easier matter to bring 
them out of the harbour than fire 
them as we did, for our men aboard 
the ships numbered five thousand one 
hundred and sixty pieces of artillery * 
that played on us during this ser- 
vice ; and it had been less dangerous 
to have abidden them close m the 
frigates and in the dark than as we 
did. But great commanders many 
times fail in their judgment, being 
crossed by a co-partner. Bat I had 
cause of more grief than the Indies 
could yield me of joy, losing my 
alferez, 3 Davis Pursell ; Mr Vaughan, 
a brother-in-law of Sir John Haw- 
kins, with three others ; Thomas 
Powton, with five or six more, hurt 
and maimed ; and was somewhat dis- 
comfited, for the General feigned here 
to set up liis rest ; but examining the 
prisoners, by whom lie understood 
that these frigates were sent for his 
treasure, and that they would have 
fallen among ns at Guadeloupe had 
they not taken the Francis, his mind 
altered : calling to council, he com- 
manded us to give our opinions what 
we thought of the strength of the 
place. Most thought it would hazard 
the whole action. 4 But one Rush, a 
captain, more to mo alleged, that 
without better putting for it 4 than 
bare looking upon the outside of the 
forts, we could hardly give such judg- 

• A number wholly incredible ; the 
Spanish accounts say that there were 
only seventy pieces. 

4 Standard-bearer ; a word borrow- 
ed from the Arabic, as its pr efix 
plainly enough shows. 

4 That to attack it would bring the 
whole expedition into jeopardy. 

? Without some further effort 
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ment ; And I set it plainly nnder my 
hand, that if we resolutely attempted 
.it. all was ours ; and that*I persuad- 
ed inyself no town in the Indies 
could yield us more nonour or profit. 
The General presently said : “I will 
bring thee to twenty places far more 
wealthy and easier to be gotten. 1 ’ 
Such like speeches I think had be- 
witched the Colonel, for he most de- 
sired him to hasten him hence. The 
enemy, the day after we had fired the 
frigates, sunk together four to save 
us labour, but chiefly to strengthen 
tlieir forts : two other great ships 
they sunk and fired in the mouth of 
the harbour, to give them light to 
play on us from their forts, as we en- 
tered tho first night. And hence we 
went the 15th. llere I left all hope 
of good success. 

On the 19th we came to anchor in 
a fair bay, the Day of Sta Jcrmana, 1 
at the westernmost part of the island, 
where we stayed till the 24th, setting 
up more new pinnaces ami unloading 
the other new victualler, the General 
taking the most part into his own 
ship, as he did of the former. Cap- 
tain Torke, in tho Hope, was made 
Vice-Admiral. This is a very plea- 
sant and fertile island, having upon 
it good store of cattle, fruits, and fish, 
with all things necessary to man's 
sustenance ; and were it well manured, 
no place could yield it in greater 
abundance or better. Departing 
lienee, we had our course for Cura^oa. 
Thcneeeond day after our putting olf, 
the Exchange, a small ship, sprung 
her mast, and was sunk ; the men 
And part of the victuals were saved by 
other ships. Upon Cura^oa there is 
great store of cattle and goats, and 
we fell with it upon Saturday the 
29th ; but our General, deceived by 
the current and westerly course, made 
it for Aruba,* an island lying ten or 
twelve leagues to the westward, and 
so made no stay ; when, next morn- 
ing descrying whether he fouud his 
error, we bore with Cape de la Vela, 
And from thence Our Colonel, with all 

1 San German. 

• Mistook it for Oruba. 


the companies in the pinnaces and 
boats, were sent to the city of liio de 
la Hacha, and with small resistance 
we took it the 1st of December at 
night. The General came unt" us 
the next morning with the fleet. 
This town was left bare of goods ; 
the inhabitants, having intelligence 
of our coming, had carried all in the 
woods, and hid their treasures in 
caches; but, staying here seventeen 
days, we made so good search, that 
little remained unfound within four 
leagues of the tow n. We took many 
prisoners, Spaniards and Negroes, 
some 'slaves repairing to us volun- 
tarily. The General with two hundred 
men went in boats to Lancheria, 3 
which is a place where they fish for 
pearl, standing ten leagues to the 
eastward of their town, from whence 
they brought good store of pearl, and 
took a carvel, in which was some 
money, wine, and myrrh. During 
our stay here, the Governor once, 
divers others often, repaired unto us 
to redeem their town, Lancheria, 
their boats, and slaves. They did 
this to gain time to convey away the 
King's treasure, and to advertise their 
neighbour towns to convey their trea- 
sure in more safety than themselves 
had done ; for the whole (except the 
slaves who voluntarily repaired unto 
us) was yielded unto them for twenty- 
four thousand pesos, five shillings and 
sixpence a piece, to be paid in pearls ; 
bringing these to their tow T n at the 
day, and valuing in double the price 
they were worth. Our General deli- 
vered the hostages and set their town 
Lancheria and boats on fire, carrying 
tlieir slaves with us. The wealth we 
had here was given to countervail the 
charge of the journey ; but I fear it 
will not so prove in the end. Our 
Vice-Admiral, Captain Torke, died 
here of sickness. This is an exceed- 
ingly good country, champaign and 
well inhabited ; great store of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, fish, and fowl, 
whereon we fed, but small store of 
grain or fruit near the town, rich only 
in pearl and cattle. 

* La Utuichcria* ^ 
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The 20th, being Saturday, we came j left very l>arc , 4 wherefore it won w» 
to Santa Martha, We sunk two j solved that we should hasten with 


botches, before we came to Kio de la 
Haoha, which we brought out of 
Englaud. Presently, upon our com- 
ing to anchor, we landed aud gave 
upon 1 the town. We found small re- 
sistance more than a few shot playing 
out of the woods as wo marched to 
wants the town. Comjwuncs were 
presently sent abroad to discover aud 
search the country. The inhabitants 
" had too long forewarning to carry 
their goods out of our possibility to 
find them in so short time ; little or 
nothing of value was gotten, only the 
Lieutenant-Governor and some others 


$t>eed to Panama. Nomhre da Dios 
atandeth on the North Sea, Panama 
upon the South, 4 distant someeigh- 
teen or nineteen leagues. Them wars 
only two ways to get thither ; one by 
the River Chagre, which lies to the 
westward twenty leagues ; upon this 
it is passable within five leagues of 
Panama : the other through deserts 
and over mountains void of inhabi- 
tants * this was troublesome and 
hard, as well for want of means to 


carry our provision of meat and 
munition, as for the ill passage with 
an army through these deserts and 
were taken prisoners ; and tiring the j unknown places. That l>y the river 
town the 21st, we departed. Captain our General held more dangerous. 


Worrell, our trenchmaster,* died at 
this town of sickness. This was 


feigning there was no place for our 
fleet to wade safely. This made our 


very pretty town, and six leagues off j Colonel yield to the way by the moim 

tain, though lie and others foresaw 
the danger before our setting hence ; 
hu^ he resolved to make trial of what 
could be done. 

So on Monday the 29th we began 
our journey, taking with \\& the 
strongest and lustiest of our army, 
to the number of fifty 6 men mid 
seven colours. Before our setting 
hence, we buried Captain Arnold 
Busker vi lie, our Sergeant-major-gene- 
ral, a gallant gentleman. The first 
day we marched three leagues ; the 
next, six leagues, where we came to a 
great house which the enemy hud set 
on fire, it being a place where the 
King’s mules do use to lodge odiiing 
from Panama to Nomhre de Dios 
with his treasure : it is the midway 
betwixt both places. The house 
would receive five hundred horses. 
v\ e had not marched fully a league 
on Wednesday morning, when w« 
came to a place fortified upon the top 

?ir ! iii] ’ the enemy defended. 

We had no other way to pass nor no 

4 They found, however, at the top 
oaaA 1 ^atchtowcr, *»or© than 

2000 lbs. of silver, with some gold 
and other valuables. 

^ s The Atlantic and Pacific respec- 
tively. 

6 The number was really 760* 


there was a gold mine. If part of our 
company had been sent thither upon 
our first arrival at Rio dc la Hacha, 
doubtless we had done much good ; 
but now they had scrubbed it very 
bare. In this place was great store 
of fruit and much fernandobuck ; 3 
for that the wind blew so extremely, 
and the road wild, we could not ship 
it. Before we departed hence, it was 
concluded that wo should pass Car- 
thagena and go directly for Nomhre 
de Dios. We anchored in the road 
on Sunday following, being the 28th ; 
and landing presently, receiving some 
small shot from the town, we found 
small resistance more than a little fort 
at the east end of their tonn, in which 
they had left one piece of ordnance, 
which brake at the first shot. They 
gave 'Upon us as we gave upon them : 
certain prisoners were taken in the 
flying, wrlio made it known, that hav- 
ing intelligence long before of our 
coming, their treasure was conveyed 
to places of more safety, either to 
Panama, or secretly hidden ; and it 
might very well be, for the town was 

* Attacked ; French, ** donner 

•tur.” 

6 Engineer. 

* * Wood of Pernambuco or Fcrnan- 
dahpco j Brasil wood. 
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means to make our approach but a 
very deep lane, where but „one could 
pass at once, unless it were by clam- 
bering upon the banks and creeping 
Up the hill through the brakes, which 
some of our men did, and came to the 
trees which they had plashed 1 to 
make their palisado, over which they 
could not pass, the many boughs so 
hindered them. It was my chance, 
clambering up the banks to repair to 
three musketeers whom I had helped 
Up, to fall directly between two of 
their places fortified, coming unto 
two paths by which they fetched 
their water, and giving presently 
upon them, the place being open, my 
small number found too good resist- 
ance, and I was driven to retire with 
the loss of these few. Hero was the 
only place to beat them from their 
hold, whereof I sent the Colonel 
word, Captain Poore and Bartlett and 
others repairing to me. I shewed 
them the path ; we heard the enemy 
plashing and felliug of trees far before 
us. The Colonel sent for us to come 
untoliim : he debated with us what 
he foresaw before our coming from 
Nombre de Dios, and though he 
thought, in his opinion, we should 
fear the enemy hence, yet, having 
retreats upon retreats, they would 
kill our best men without taking 
little or any hurt themselves ; and 
our men began to drop apace ; our 
powder and match were spoiled by 
much rain and waters which we had 
passed, unless it were such as some 
of our soldiers had with more care 
preserved. The provision for meat at 
our coming from Nombre de Dios 
was seven or eight cakes of biscuit or 
rusk for a man, which was either by 
we$ spoiled, or their greediness had 
devoured ; so there remained to few 
one day’s bread, to most none at all. 
Our hurt men, as Captain Nicholas 
Baskerville and some others of ac- 
count, we should be driven to leave 
to the mercy of the enemy, unless they 
could hold company. Before our 
coining to Panama, had wo beaten 
them from all these holds, which 1 

1 Pleached, or plaited, like a hedge* 


think would have been too dangerous 
for us to have attempted, considering 
the estate we were in, we must have 
fought with them at a bridge where 
they had entrenched themselves in a 
far greater number than we were ; 
%iul it is manifest, if we had not 
within three days gotten some relief, 
we had been ovet thrown, though no 
enemy had fought against us. But 
our stomachs calling these, with 
other dangers, to his careful consider- 
ation, lie resolved to retire, and so 
commanded us to cause the slain to be 
thrown out of sight, the hurt to be 
sent to the quarters from whence we 
came that moniing, and the rest to 
be drawn away. Here v ere slain Cap- 
tain Marchant, our Quarter-master, 
with some other officers, gentlemen, 
and soldiers. Upon our coming to 
the quarters, the Colonel took view 
of the hurt, and for such as could 
ride he procured all the horses of the 
army ; tot the other, he entreated the 
enemy to treat them kindly, as they 
expected the like from us towards 
theirs, of which we had a far greater 
number. On the 2d of January we 
returned to Nombre de Dios ; our 
men so wearied with the illness of the 
way, surbatted 8 for want of shoes, 
and weak with their diet, that it 
would have been a poor day's service 
that wo should have done upon an 
enemy had they been there to resist 
us. I am persuaded that never army, 
great or smalt, undertook a inarch 
through so unknown places so weakly 
provided and with so small means to 
lelp themselves, unless it might be 
some few going covertly to do some 
sudden exploit before it were thought 
of by the enemy, and so return un- 
spieu ; for, undoubtedly, two hundred 
men foreknowing their intentions and 
provided with all things necessary, 
are able to break or weaken the great- 
est force that any prince in Christen- 
dom can bring thither, if he had 
place to find more than we had. This 
march had made many swear that he 
will never venture to buy gold at such 
a price again. I confess noble spirits,^ 

Bruised, wearied, footsore* 
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desirous to <lo service to their Prince 
and country, may soon be persuaded 
to nil hardness and danger, but having 
once made trial thereof, would be very 
loth, as 1 suppose, to carry any force 
that way again ; for beholding it in 
many places, a man would judge it 
dangerous for one man to pass alone, 
almost impossible for horses and an 
army. 

The day that onr General had 
news of onr return, he meant to 
weigh and fall nearer to the River 
Chagre with the fleet, leaving some 
few to bring us if we were enforced to 
retire, whereby he little doubted. 
But being beaten from the place 
where it appeared all his hopes rested 
for gaining to himself and others this 
mass of treasure which he so confi- 
dently promised before, it was high 
time for him to devise of some other 
course. Wherefore, on the 4th of 
January, he called ns to council, and 
debated with us what was now to be 
done. All these parts had notice 
long before of all our intentions, as it 
appeared by letters written from the 
Governor of Lima to the Governor of 
Panama and Nombre de Dios, giving 
them advice to be careful and to look 
well to themselves, for that Drake 
and Hawkins were making ready in 
England to come upon them. Lima 
is distant from these places more than 
three hundred leagnes, all overlaid 
with suakes. It appears that they 
bad good intelligence. This made 
them to convey their treasure to 
places which they resolved to defend 
with better force than we were able to 
attempt. Like as upon the coming of 
the sun, dews and mists begin to 
vanish, so our blinded eyes began now 
to open, and we found that the glor- 
ious speeches, of a hundred places 
that they 1 knew in the Indies to 
make us rich, was but a bait to draw 
Her Majesty to give them honourable 
employments, and us to adventure 
our lives for their gloiy ; for now 
charts and mans must be our chiefest 
directors, he 8 Wing in these parte at 


1 1 The promoters of the expedition. 

^ Drake. 


the furthest limit of his knowledge. 
There he found out a lake called 
Laguna do Nicaragua, Upon which 
stand certain towns, as Granada, 
Leon, and others; also the Ray of 
Honduras, a place known • to be of 
small wealth • by itself, unless it 1)0 
brought thither to be embarked for 
Spain. He demanded which of these 
we would attempt ; onr Colonel said, 

44 Both, one after the other, and all 
too little to content ns if we took 
them.*' It was then resolved that 
we should first for the river, and as 
matters fell out, for the other* 
Nombre de Dios, together with their 
Negro town, was fired ; and we sunk, 
and fired fourteen small frigates 
which we found in the road. We got 
here twenty bars of silver, with some 
old and certain plate ; more would 
ave been found had it been well 
sought : but our General thought it 
folly to gather onr harvest grain by 
grjm, being so likely at Panama to 
thrust our hands into the whole 
heaps ; and after our return, being 
troubled in mind, he seemed little to 
regard any counsel that should be 
given him to that purpose, but to 
hasten thence as fast as he might. 
This is a most wealthy place, being 
settled upon a ground full of cam- 
phiro, environed with hilly woods and 
mountains, the bottom a dampish fen. 
lienee we departed the 5th, and held 
our course for Nicaragua. 

On the 9th we found a veiy deep 
and dangerous bay, playing ft here 
up and down ; all meu weary of the 
place. The 10th we descried a small 
island called Escudes,* where we came 
to anchor ; and here we took a frigate 
which was an advice 4 of the King’s. 
By tins we learned that the towns „ 
standing upon this Lake 9 were of 
small wealth and very dangerous, by 
reason of many shoals and great 
roughs our manners should have. It 
being a hundred leagnes : yet if the 
wind would have permitted, wo. bad 


3 Escudo Island, near the bottom 
of Mosquito Bay* 

I An "aviso,* or despatch-boat 
9 Of Nicaragua* 
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assuredly put for them, and never re- 
turned, to one half again. Here we 
stayed, at a waste islaiyl Where there 
was no relief but a few tortoises for 
aueh as could catch them, twelve days. 
This is counted the sickliest place of 
the Indies; and here tlied many of 
our men, victuals beginning to grow 
scarce with us. In the end, finding 
the wind to continue contrary, he re- 
solved to depart, and to take the wind 
as God sent it. 

So on the 22d we went hence, hav- 
ing there buried Captain Plott, Eger- 
ton, and divers others. I questioned 
with our General, being often private 
. with him whil&t we stayed here, to 
see whether he would reveal unto me 
any of his purposes ; and 1 demanded 
of h iin, why he so often conjured me, 
being in England, to stay with him 
in these parts as long as himself, and 
where the place was ? He answered 
me with grief, protesting that he was 
as ignorant of the Indies as myself, 
and that he never thought any place 
could be so changed, as it were from 
a delicious and pleasant arbour into a 
waste and desert wilderness ; besides 
the variableness of the wind and 
weather, so stormy and blusterous as 
he never saw it !>eforc. But he most 
wondered that since Ids coming out 
of England he never saw sail worth 
giving chase unto : yet in the great- 
ness of Ill's mind, ho would in the 
end, conclude with these words : 1 * It 
matters not, man ; God hath many 
things in store for us ; and I know 
many means to do Her Majesty good 
service ami to make us rich, for we 
must have gold before wo see Eng- 
land;” when, good gentleman, in 
my conceit, it fared with him as 
with some careless-living man who 
prodigally consumes his time, fondly 
persuading himself tli&t the nurse 
that fed him in his childhood will 
likewise nourish him in his old age, 
and, finding the dug dried and wither- 
ed, enforced then to behold his folly, 
tormented in mind, dieth with a 
starved body* He had, besides his 
own adventure, gaged his own reputa- 
tion greatly, in promising Her Majesty 
to do her honourable service, and to 


return her a very profitable adven- 
ture ; and having sufficiently exper- 
ienced, for seven or eight years 
together, how hard it was to regain 
favour once thought ill of, the mis- 
tress of his fortune now leaving him 
.to 3 r ield to a discontented mind* 1 
And since our return from Panama 
he never carried mirth nor joy in his 
face ; yet no man he loved must con- 
jecture that he took thought tliereot 
But here he began to grow sickly. 
At this island we sunk a carvel which 
we brought out of England, putting 
her men and victuals into a last-taken 
frigate. From hence a great current 
sets towards the eastward ; by reason 
whereof, with the scant of wind we 
had, on Wednesday, being the 23th, 
we came to Portobello, which is with- 
in eight or nine leagues of Nombre 
de Dios. It was tlic best harbour we 
came into since we left Plymouth. 

This morning, about seven of the 
clock, Sir Francis died. The next 
day Sir Thomas Baskerville carried 
him a league off, and buried him in 
the sea. In this place, the inhabi- 
tants of Nombre de Dios meant to 
build a town, it being far more healthy 
than where they dwell. Here they 
began a fort which already cost the 
King seven thousand purses, and a 
few houses towards their town, which 
they called Civitas Sti Philippi. 
Them we fired, razing the fortifica- 
tion to the ground. Here we found, 
as in other places, all abandoned ; 
their ordnance cast into the sea, some 
of which we found, and carried aboard 
the Garland. 

Our Generals being dead, most 
men’s hearts were bent to hasten for 
England as soon as they might ; but 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, having the 
command of the army by virtue of 


1 Referring, doubtless, to the fail- 
ure of the expedition to Portugal, for 
the restoration of Dom Antonio, 
which Drake undertook in 1589, with 
Sir John Novis as commander of the 
land forces. Though the Admiral 
was acquitted honourably of all 
blame, his reputation stems to havt 
for the time lain under a cloud. _ MT -- 
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Her Majesty’s broad sen}* endeavoured 
to prevent the dissevering of the fleet, 
ami to that end talked with such os 
he heard intended to quit company 
before they were disembogued, 1 and 
drew all companies to subscribe to 
certain articles signifying our pur- j 
poses : vis., that putting hence, wc j 
should tur i it back to Santa Martha, 
if the wind would suffer us, otherwise 
to ran over for Jamaica, where it was 
thought wo should be refreshed with 
some victuals. Matters thus con- 
cluded, the Delight, the Elizabeth, 
and our late taken frigates were sunk. 
Many of the Negro men and base* 
prisoners were here put on shore ; and 
here we weighed on Sunday the 8th 
of February. Our victuals began to 
shorten apace, yet we had lain a long 
time at very hard allowance — four 
men each morning one quart of beer 
and cake of biscuit for dinner, and 
for supper one quart of beer and two 
cakes of biscuit and two cans of water, 
with a pint of pease, or half a pint of 
rice, or somewhat more of oatmeal. 
This was our allowance being at Pnr- 
tobello, and six weeks before, but that 
wc had sometimes stock-fish. From 
thence there is a current that sets to 
the caxtwaul, by the help of which, 
on- the 14th, we had sight of an is- 
land short of Carthngena fifteen or 
sixteen leagues ; further than this we 
could not go to the eastwaid, for that 
the current had left us. The 15th at 
night, it being fair weather, we lost 
sight of our fleet. Here as I grew 
discontented, knowing it touched 
my poor regulation so to leave the 
army ; and I had many things to 
]>ersuade me that it was done of pur- 
pose by the captain anti master, 
thereby gaining an excuse to depart ; 

I showed the captain the danger he 
would run into by leaving so honour- 
able forces when they had need of our 
company; and God knoweth that 
had I but had judgment which way 
to have cast for them, I would rather 


1 Before they passed the Boccas or 
.narrow seas, and entered the wider 
Ocean. 4 
**+ Commoner sort 


have lost my life than so forsake the 
like, lie deposed on the Bible^ And 
Christian ft y made me believe him* 
Hut playing it up and down about 
twelve of tlie cIock, and diseoveriilg 
none of them, the wind blew so con* 
trary that the seamen affirmed by 
holding tliis course we should he cart 
back in the bay, and they were per* 
suaded that our fleet could not attain 
Santa Martha, but were gone over for 
Jamaica, whither they would follow 
them. 1 plainly foresaw that if we 
missed them there, it was like that 
we should no more meet till we came 
to England, which would have made 
me to persuade a longer search upon* 
the mam ; but my hope of their being 
there, together with the weakness of 
our men and the small means we had 
to retain them, fearing lest my delay 
might endanger Her Majesty’s ships 
and the whole company, I yitddcd to 
their persuasions. Wc were in ten de* 
grtf es and a ha] f when wc put from hence, 
and we came till the 22d, when we had 
sight of a very dangerous shoal which 
our seamen thought they had passed 
near two days ago. If we had fallen in 
with it in the night we had been all 
lost. The shoal is named Seerana. 

On Shrove Wednesday, being the 
24th, we fell with Jamaica, ami by 
means of a Mulatto and an Indian wc 
had, this night, forty bundles of dried 
beef, which served our whole company 
so many days. We came to anchor 
at the westernmost part of the island, 
in a fair sandy bay, where we wittered, 
and stayed, in hope to have some 
news of our fleet, seven days. This 
our sUiy brought no intelligence* 
wherefore, our seamen thought that 
our fleet, not able to recover this 
place, were fallen either with Capo 
Corrum tes or Cape Saint Antonio; 111 
these places we meant to touch in 
our course ; ami hence we went the 
1st of March. On the Cth we saw a 
ship on the leeward of us, and the 
next morning wc made her to be the 
Pegasinc, one of our fleet, who, os 
they said, lost the Admiral near the 
time as we did, being by the Colonel 


1 At the west of Cuba. 
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sent to the Susan Bonaventure, whom 
they left in great distress, by reason 
of a leak they nad taken, and I greatly 
feared, by their report, they are per- 
ished. There were in her one hundred 
and thirty or one hundred and forty 
persons, many gallant gentlemen and 
good men. If they perish this ship 
shall repent it. Holding our course 
for these places, we descried live sails 
astern of ns. We stayed for thorn, 
and soon made them out to be none 
of our fleet ; and wo had good reason 
to persuade us they wero enemies. 
They had the wind of us, but we soon 
regained it upon them, which made 
them, upon a piece of ordnance shot 
off by the greatest ship, tack about ; 
we tacked with them ; when the cap- 
tain of this ship faithfully protested 
unto me not to shoot a piece of ord- 
nance till we came board and board, 
and then I promised him, with our 
small shot, to win the greatest or lose 
our persons. This we might hi*ve 
done without endangering ller Ma- 
jesty’s ships ; but our enemy, playing 
uponwis with their ordnance, made 
« ur gunners fall to it ere we were at 
musket shot, and no nearer could I 
bring them, though I had no hope to 
take any off them but by boarding. 
Here we popped away powder and 
shot to no purpose, for most of our 

? miners would hardly have stricken 
aul's steeple had it stood there. I 
am a young seaman, yet my small 
judgment and knowledge make me 
avow, that never ship of Her Majesty’s 
went so vilely manned out of her 
kingdom ; not twenty of them worthy 
to come into her ships ; and I know 
not what hod possessed the captain, 
but his mind was clean altered, tell- 
ing me that he had no authority to 
lay any ship aboard, whereby lie 
might endanger this, Her Majesty’s ; 
ana they being, as he said, the King's 
men of war, they w ould rather fire with 
us than be taken. Had l been a mer- 
chant of her burthen (God favouring 
me) they would have been mine, as 
many as stood to the trial of their 
fortune ; but the paltry Pcgasio we 
lately met withal never came near us 
by a league, which was some colour to 


our men to give them over. So after 
1 had endeavoured, by myself, my 
lieutenant, and other gentlemen, by 
persuasion, to work the captain reso- 
lutely to attempt them, and finding 
no disposition in him but to consume 

S owdcr and shot to no purpose but 
ring it in the air, 1 yielded to give 
them over, persuading myself that 
God had even ordained that we should, 
not, with any nature, attempt where 
we were resisted with never so weak 
forces. Thus away we went, and the 
wind chopping us southerly, our sea- / 
men held that our fleet could neither 
rideat Corrientes nor at Saint Antonio, 
which made me condescend to leave 
the Indies, with all their treasure, 
and to ply the next course to disem- 
bogue, for little hope was left me that 
we should do Her Majesty any ser- 
vice, or good to ourselves, when, ui»on 
the feigned excuse of endangering her 
ships which she sent forth to fight if 
occasion were offered ; and to persuade 
myself that Her Majesty prizeth n«»t 
her ships dearer than the lives of so 
many faithful subjects, who gladly 
would have ventured their lives, and 
upon no brain-sick humour, but from 
a true desire to do Her Highness some 
service for the charge and adventure 
she had been at in this glovioussi>okeii- 
of journey. Fortune’s child was dead, 
things would not fall into our mouths, 
nor riches be our portions, how dearly 
soever we ventured for them. Thus 
avoiding Scylla (after the proverb) we 
fell into Chary bdis, and indeed we were 
not now far from it. 

Our master, a careful old man, but 
not experienced upon these coasts, 
rather following the advice of others 
than relying on his own judgment, 
brought us, on the 12tli three hours 
before day, into a very shallow water, 
upon a dangerous bank, which some 
held to be the Meltilettes, others the 
Tortugas, either like enough to have 
swallowed us, had not God blessed us 
with fair weather. Freeing ourselves 
of this danger, upon Monday the 15th 
of March we entered the Gulf, and l»y 
ten of the clock we brought the Cape 
of Florida west of us. <$n the 17th* 
(the Lord be thanked) we were din 
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embogued. After this we ran with 
moat Toni weather end contrary winds 
till the 1st of May, when we had 
soundings in ninety fathoms, being 
in the Channel, ami on the 3d we had 
sight of Seilly ; the which day, ere 
night we came to anchor (the Lord be 
therefore praised) 1590. 

To give mine opinion of the Indies, 
I verily think that filching men-of- 
war shall do more good, than such a 
fleet if they have any forewarning of 
their coming. And unless Her Ma- 
jesty will undertake so royally as to 
dispossess him of the lands of Puerto 
Rico, Hispaniola, and Cuba, her 
charge will be greater in sending 
thither, than the profit such a fleet 
can return ; for having but a few 
days’ warning, it is easy for them to 
convey their goods into assured safety, 
as experience hath taught us. Their 
towns they dare not redeem, being 
enjoined the contrary by the King’s 
commandment. These places will do 
taken and possessed by two thousand 
men ; and by this Her Majesty might 
debar the King of Spain of his whole 
piolit of the Indies; and the first 
gaining them will return her a suffi- 
cient requital for her adventure. God 
grant I may live to sec such an enter- 
prise put in practice ; and the King 
of Spain will speedily fly to what 
conditions of peace Her Majesty will 
remiirc. 

Thus I have truly set down the 


whole discourse of our voyage, using 
therein many idle words andT ill*eom» 
pared sentences. It was done on the 
sea, which I think can alter any dis- 
position. Your loves, I think, can 
pardon these faults, and secrete them 
rom the view'of others. 

Tho 1st of March the fleet fell in 
with the Island of Pinos, on the land 
of Cuba, which day they had sight of 
the Spanish fleet by eleven of the- 
clock ; where Sir Thomas Baskerville 
gave directions for the fleet as thus : 
the Garland, being Admiral, with one 
half of the fleet, to lwve the van- 
guard ; the Hope, beiug Vice-admiral, 
with the other half, the rearward. 
The fight continued fiercely three 
hours within musket-shot That 
night they saw the Spanish Vice- 
admiral, a ship of seven hundred 
tons, burnt, with other six lost and 
sunk by the next morning, when they 
departed. The Hope received a leak 
autj was forced to go from the fleet to 
an island, called Saint Crusado, inha- 
bited by cannibals, where they had 
store of hens and Indian wheat for 
nine weeks. March 8th, the fleet 
shot the Gulf and came for England, 
leaving Florida on the starboard side ; 
and when they came to the Enchanted 
Islands 1 they were dispersed, and 
came home one by one. 

Thomas Maynarde. 

1 The Azores. 
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THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OP niMSELF. 


(The Second Edition of Dampier’s 
" v oynge Hound the 'Forres trial Glohe ” 
apjieared iu two volumes ; the first 
containing the Circumnavigation 
pwpcr, the second occupied l>y three 
Appendices, to which frqonent refer- 
ences were mnde in the chief recital. 
These Appendices bore the following 
titles : 1. “A Supplement of the 
Voyage round the World,” being a 
fuller account of the Author’s voyag- 
ing# and observations during the time 
he spent in the East Indies between 
his arrival there in 1686 and his de- 
parture for England in 1691. II. 
‘‘Two Voyages to Campenchy,” nar- 
rating Daumier's experiences among 
the logwood cutters in the Hay of 
Cam peachy between 1675 and 1678, 
and describing llie western and south- 
western coast of the Caribbean Sea. 
111. “A Discourse of Trade Winds, 
Hrcczes, Storms, Seasons of the Year, 
Tides, and Currents of the Torrid 
Zone," entirely meteorological and 
professional, in the second Appendix 
the Author gives an account of him- 
self fuller than any that we have from 
other sources ; and, both from their 
autobiographical interest, and from 
the direct way in which they lead up 
to the greater subject, the main ] Per- 
sonal incidents of the Campeachy 
Voyages are here prefixed to the 
" Voyage Round the World. ”] 

Mv friends did not originally design 
me for the sea, but bred me at school 
till I came to years fit lor a trad*. 1 
Hut upon the death of my father and 
mother, they who had the disposal 
of mo took other measures ; and hav- 
ing removed me from the Latin school 
to learn writing and arithmetic, they 
soon after placed me with a master of 


a ship at Weymouth, 9 complying 
with the inclinations 1 had very early 
of seeing the world. With him I 
made a short voyage to France ; and, 
returning thence, went to Newfound- 
land, being then about eighteen years 
of age. In this voyage I spent one 
summer, but [was] so pinched with 
the rigour of that cold climate, that 
upon my return I was absolutely 
against going to those parts of the 
world, but went home again to my 
friends. Yet going tip, a while after 
to London, the offer of a warm voyage, 
and a long one, both which 1 always 
desired, soon carried me to sea again. 
For hearing of an outward-bound East 
Indiaman, the John and Martha of 
London, 1 entered myself aboard, atid 
was employed before tlie mast, for 
which my two former voyages had 
some way qualified me. We went 
directly for Hantain in the Isle of 
Java, and staying there about two 
months, came home again in lillhs 
more than a year ; touching at San- 
tiago of the Cape Verd Islands at our 
going out, and at Ascension in our 
return. In this voyage I gained more 
experience iu navigation, but kept 
no journal. We arrived at Plymouth 
about two months before Sir Hobert 
Holms went nut, .to fall upon the 
Dutch Smyrna licet ; and the second 
Dutch War breaking out upon this, 
I foreboro going to sea that summer, 
retiring to my brother in Somerset- 
shire. Hut growing weary of staying 
ashore, I listed myself on board the 
Royal Prince, commanded by Sir 
Edward Spragge, and served under 
him in the year 1673, being the last 
of the Dutch War. We luul three 
engagements that summer ; I was iu 
two of them, but falling v^ry sick, I 


1 Dam pier was bom in 1652. 
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* About 1669. 
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wan put On board an hospital ship, a I 
day or two before the in ml engage- ! 
moot, seeing it at a distance only ; and 
in this Sir Edward Spragge was killed* 
Soon after I wa9 sent to Harwich, with 
the rest of the sick and wounded : and 
having languished a great while, 1 
went home to my brother to recover 
my health By this time the war 
with the Dutch was concluded ; and 
with my health 1 recovered my old 
inclination for the sea. A neighbour- 
ing gentleman. Colonel Hellier of 
East Coker in Somersetshire, my 
native palish, made me a seasonable 
offer to go and manage a plantation 
of his iu Jamaica, under one Mr 
Wlialley : for which place I set out 
with Captain Kent in the Content of 
liOiidon. 1 was then about twenty- 
two years old, and had never been In 
the West Indies ; and therefore, lest 
I might be trepanned and sold as a 
servant after iny arrival in Jamaica, 

I agreed with Captain Kent to work 
as a seaman for my passage, and had 
it under his hand to he cleared at our 
first arrival. W e sailed out of the Hi ver 
Thames in the beginning of the year 
1674, and, meeting with favourable 
winds, in a short time got into the 
trade-wind and went merrily along, 
steering for the Island of Harbadoes. 
When we came in sight of it Captain 
Kent told his passengers, if they 
would pay his port charges he would 
anchor in the road, and stop whilst 
they got refreshment; but the mer- 
chants not caring to part with their 
money, he bore away, directing liis 
course towards Jamaica, . . . 

where we arrived, ^ . bringing 

with us the first* news they load of 
the peace with the Dutch. Here, 
according to my contract, I was im- 
mediately discharged ; and the next 
day I went to the Spanish Town, 
called Santiago dc la Vega ; where 
meeting with Mr W bailey, w T e went 
together to Colonel HellkVs planta- 
tion in Sixteen- Mile Walk. . . . 

I lived with Mr Whalley at Rixteen- 
Milc Walk for almost six months, 
and then entered myself into the 
service oi one Captain Heining, to 
manage his plantation at St Anu*s, 


on the north side of the Island, and 
uccordingjy rod© from Santiago de la 
Vega towards St Ann’s. This road 
has but sorry accommodation for 
travellers. The first night I lay at 
a poor hunter's hut, at the foot of 
Mount Dinholo [Devil's Mountain], 
on the south side of it, where for 
want of clothes to cover me in tile 
night 1 was very cold when the land- 
wind sprang up. . . . The next 

day, crossing Mount Diabolo, I got a 
hard lodging at the foot of it on tlio 
noTth side ; and the third day after 
arrived at Captain Kerning's planta- 
tion. I waAlearly out of my clement 
there ; and therefore, as soon os Cap- 
tain Homing came thither, 1 disen- 
gaged myself from him, and took iny 

I tassagc on hoard a sloop to Port 
loyal, with one Mr Stathani, who 
used to trade round the Island, ami 
touched there at that time. From 
Port Royal I sailed with one Mr 
Kishook, who traded lo the north 
side of the Island, and sometimes 
round it ; and by these coasting 
voyages I came acquainted with all 
the jmrts and bays about Jamaica, as 
also with the Wncfit of the land and 
sea winds. Fur our business was to 
bring goods to, or carry them from 
planters to Pint Koyal ; ami we were 
always entertained civilly by them, 
both in their houses and plantations, 
having liberty to walk about and 
view them. They gave us also plan- 
tains, yams, potatoes, Ac., to carry 
alx»ard with ns; on which* we- fed 
commonly all our voyage. But after 
six or seven months 1 left that employ 
also, and shipped myself aboard one 
Captain HwUwell, who was bound to 
the Bay of Campeachy to load logwood. 
We sailed from Port Royal about the 
beginning of August, in 1675, in 
company with Captain Wren in a 
small Jamaica bark, and Captain 
Johnson, commander of a ketch be- 
longing to New England. This 
voyage is all the way before the 
wind, and therefore sbijwa commonly 
sail it in twelve or fourteen days : 
neither were wo longer in our pas- 
sage ; for w© had very fair weather, 
and touched nowhere till we earns to 
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Triat Island, in the Bay of Campeachy, 
which is the only place they go to. 

. .. . Trist 10 the road only for 

big ships. Smaller vessels that draw 
but a little water run three leagues 
farther, by crossing over a great 
lagoon that runs from the island up 
into the mainland ; where they anchor 
at a place called One Bush Key. We 
stayed at Trist three days to fill our 
water, and then with our two consorts 
sailed thence with the tide of Hood ; 
and the same tide arrived there. 
This Key is not above forty paces 
long, and five or six broad, having 
only a little crooked tree* growing on 
it, and for that reason it is called 
One Rush Key. . . . [It] is 

about a mile from the shoro ; ami 
just against the island is a small 
creek that runs a mile farther, and 
then opens into another wide lagoon ; 
and through this ereek the logwood 
is brought to the ships riding at the 
Key. . . * Here we lay to take 

in our lading. Our cargo to purchase 
logwood was rum and sugar ; a very 
good % commodity for the logwood 
cittlers,* who were then about 250 
men, most English, that had settled 
themselves in several places here- 
abouts* Neither was it long before 
we had these merchants come aboard 
to visit us. We were but six men 
and a boy in the ship, and all little 
enough to entertain them ; for be- 
sides what rum we sold by the gallon 
or firkin, we sold it made into punch, 
wherewith they grew frolicsome. We 
had none but small arms to fire at 
their drinking healths, and therefore 
the noise was not very great at a dis- 
tance ; but on board the vessels we 
were loud enough till all our liquor 
was spent. We took no money for 
it,* nor expected any ; for logwood 
Wits what we came hither for, and we 
had of that in lieu of our commodi- 
ties after the rate of £5 per ton, to be 
paid at the place where they cut it ; 
and we went with our long boat to 
fetch small quantities. But because 
it would have taken Tip a long time to 
load onr vessel with our own boat 
only, we hired a periago of the log- 
wood cutters, to bring it on board. 


and by that means made the quicker 
despatch. I made two or three trips 
to their huts, where I and those with 
me were always very kindly enter- 
tained by them with pork and pease, 
or beef and dough-boys. Their beef 
they got by hunting in the savannahs. 
As long as the liquor lasted which 
they bought of us, we were treated 
with it, either in drams or punch. 

. . . It was the latter cud of 

September 1G75, when we sailed from 
One Bush Key with the tide of ebb, 
and anchored again at Trist that same 
tide ; where we watered our vessel in 
order to sail. This we accomplished 
in two days, and the third day sailed 
from Trist towards Jamaica. A voyage 
which proved very tedious and hazard- 
ous to us, by reason of our ship's 
being so sluggish a sailer that sno 
would not ply to windward, whereby 
we were necessarily driven upon several 
slioals that otherwise we might have 
avoided, and forced to spend thirteen 
weeks in our passage, [which] is usually 
accomplished in half that time. 

[Dampier gives a long and particu- 
lar account of tlie voyage to Jamaica, 
with descriptions of the Alacranes 
Islands or Reefs on which the ship 
struck, and the Island of Pines, near 
Cuba, on which the crew landed in 
pursuit of food. After narrowly es- 
caping capture by the Spaniards, 
shipwreck, and death by starvation, 
the mountains of Jamaica were sight- 
ed, and the ship anchored at Negri!.] 

As soon as we came to anchor, we 
sent our boat ashore to buy provisions 
to regale ourselves, after our long 
fatigue and fasting, and were very 
busy going to drink a bowl of punch ; 
when unexpectedly Captain Rawlings, 
commander of a small New England 
vessel that we left at Trist, and Mr 
John Hooker, who had been in the 
Bay [of Campcacliy] a twelvemonth 
cutting logwood, and was now com- 
ing up to Jamaica to sell it, came 
aboard, and were invited into the 
cabin to drink with us. The bowl 
had not yet been touched (I think 
there might he she quarts in it), but 
Mr Hooker being drunk to$»y Captain 
Rawlings, who pledged Captain Hud- 
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swell, and having the bowl in his ! 
hand! said, that he was under an oath 
to drink but three draughts of strong 
liquor a day ; and putting the bowl 
to his head, turned it off at one 
draught, and so making himself 
drunk, disappointed us of our expecta- 
tions, till we made another howl. 
The next day, having a brisk NW. 
wind, ... we arrived at Port 
Royal, and so ended this troublesome 
voyage. It was not long after our 
arrival at Port Royal, before we were 
paid off, and discharged. Now, Cap- 
tain Johnson of New England being 
bound again into the Bay of Cam* 
peachy, 1 took the opportunity of go- 
ing a passenger with him, being re- 
solved to spend some time at the log- 
wood trade ; and accordingly provided 
such necessaries as were required 
about it, vis., hatchets, axes, 
macheats 1 (£.c., long knives), saws, 
wedges, &c., a pavilion to sleep in, a 
gun, with powder and shot, &<\ And 
leaving a letter of attorney with Mr 
Fleming, a merchant of Port Royal, 
as well to dispose of anything that I 
should send up to him, as to remit to 
me what I should order, I took leave 
of my friends, and embarked. About 
the middle of February 1675-6 we 
sailed from Jamaica, and with a fair 
wind and weather soon got as far as 
Cape Catoche and there met a pretty 
strong north, which lasted two days. 
After that the trade [wind] settled 
again at ENK., which speedily carried 
us to Trist Island. In a little time I 
settled myself in the west creek of the 
west lagoon with some old logwood 
cutters, to follow the employment 
with them. 

[Dampicr here suspends “the re- 
lation of his own affairs, M to give a 
long description of the coast and 
country bordering on the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, with its natural products by 
land and sea ; and an account of the 
life and habits of the logwood cutters.] 

. . . The logwood trade was 

E own very common before I came 
ther, there being, as I said before, 

• 1 Spanish “ machete, M a long knife, 

or cutlass* 


about 260 or 270 men living In alt 
the lagoon &*& at Reef Island. This 
trade ha* its rise from the deoay 
of privateering ; for after, Jamaica 
was well settled by the English* and 
a peace established with 8pd», the 
Privateers, who had hitherto Hired 
upon plundering the Spaniards, were 

S ut to their shifts ; for they had pro* 
igally spent whatever they got* and 
now wanting subsistence, were reread 
either to go to Petit Goave,* where 
the Privateer trade still continued, or 
into the Bay for logwood. The more 
industrious sort of them came hither ; 
yet even these, though they could 
work well enough if they pleased, 
yet thought it a dry business to toil 
at cutting wood. They were good 
marksmen, and so took more delight 
in hunting ; but neither of these em- 
ployments affected them 31 so much as 
privateering ; therefore they often 
made sallies out iu small parties 
among the nearest Indian towns, 
where they plundered, and brought 
away the Indian women to serve 
them at their huts, and sentj^their 
husbands to bo sold at Jamaich. 
Besides, they had not their old drink- 
ing-bouts forgot, and would still 
spend £30 or £40 at a sitting aboard 
the ships that came hither from 
Jamaica, carousing and firing off guns 
three or four days together. And 
though afterwards many sober men 
came into the Bay to cut wood, yet 
by degrees the old standers so de- 
bniiclied them, that they could never 
settle themselves under any civil 
government, but continued in their 
wickedness till the Spaniards, en- 
couraged by their careless rioting, 
fell upon them, and took most of 
them singly at their own huts, and 
carried them away prisoners to Cam- 
peachy or La Vera Crus ; from whence 
they were sent to Mexico, and sold 
to several tradesmen in that city } 
and from thence, after two or three 
years, when they could speak Spanish, 
many of them made their escapes, 

•See page 194. 

• They affected, or relished, neither 
of these employments. 
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and marched in by paths back to La 
Vera Cruz, and [were] by theFlota 1 * 
convoyed to Spain, and so tosEngland. 
1 have spoken with many of them 
since, who told me that none of them 
were sent to the silver mines to work, 
but kept in or near the city, and 
never suffered to go with their cara- 
vans to New Mexico or that way. I 
delate this, because it is generally 
suggested that the Spaniards common- 
ly send their prisoners tliitlier, and 
use them very barbarously ; but 1 
could never learn that any European 
has been thus served ; whether for 
fear of discovering their weakness, or 
for any other reason, I know not. 
But to proceed : it is most certain 
that the logwood cutters that were 
in the Bay when I was there were 
all routed or taken ; a thing I ever 
feared ; and that was the reason 
that moved me at last to come away, 
although at a place where a man 
might have gotten an estate. 9 . . . 

Though I was a stranger to their em- 
ployment and manner of living, as 
being known but to those few only of 
whom we bought our wood in my 
former voyage hither, yet that little 
acquaintance I then got encouraged 
me to visit them after my second 
arrival here, being iu hopes to strike 
m to work with them. There were 
six in company, who had a hundred 
tons ready cut, logged, and chipped, 
but not brought to the creek’s sale ; 
and they expected a ship from New 
England in a month or two, to fetch 
it away. When I came thither they 
were beginning to bring it to the 
creek ; and because the carriage is the 
hardest work, they hired mo to help 
them, at the rate of a ton of wood per 
month ^ promising me that after mis 
carriage was over I should strike in 
to work with them, for they were all 
obliged in bonds to procure this 100 
tons jointly together, but for no more. 

1 An explanation of the terms 

Armada ami Flota will he found in 

Chapter VII. of the Voyage : see 

page 189 ; and the Flota is described 

on next page. 

* Enriched himself. 


This wood lay all in the circumference 
of 500 or 600 yards, and about 300 
from the creek side, in the middle of 
a very thick wood, impassable with 
burthens. The first thing we did 
was to bring it all to one place in the 
middle; and from thence we cut a 
very large 3 * * * path to carry it to the 
creek’s side. We laboured hard at 
this work five days in the week, and 
on Saturdays weut into the savannahs 
and killed beeves. . . . When 

my month’s service was up, in which 
time we brought down all the wood 
to the creek’s side, I was presently 
paid my ton of logwood ; with which, 
and some more that I borrowed, I 
bought a little provision, and .was 
afterwards entertained as a companion 
at work with some of my former 
masters ; for they presently broke up 
consortships, letting the wood lie 
till either Mr West came to fetch it, 
according to his contract, or else till 
they should otherwise dispose of it. 
Some of them immediately went to 
Beef Island, to kill bullocks for their 
hides, which they preserve. . • . 

I was yet a stranger to this work, 
therefore remained with three of the 
old crew to cut more logwood. . . . 

[By and by, two of the company, 
Scotsmen, get tired of the work and 
go away, the third — a Welshman, 
Price Morris by name, though the 
author calls him a Scotsman also — 

E roves la 2 y and self-indulgent ; and 
►ampler 41 keeps to his work by him- 
self. He is hindered, however, by 
a growth of worms in his leg ; after- 
ward a great storm makes the region 
so un in habitable, that witli some 
other cutters he takes his departure for 
One Bush Key, and finding little aid 
from the ships there, themselves suffi- 
ciently distressed, goes to Beef Island, 
to hunt cattle for the sake of their 
hides. Dampier describes very min- 
utely the features, peoples, and pro- 
ducts of the southern ami western 
coasts of the Bay of Cumpeaeliy ; in- 
cidentally, in his mention of Vera 
Cruz, giving the following account of 
the Spanish West Indian squadrons :] 

3 Broad* * 
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The Flota comes hither every three 
years from OU1 Spain ; and besides 
goods of the product of the country, 
and what is brought from the East 
Indies [across New Spain from the 
port of Keaunlco] and snipped aboard 
them, the King's plate that la gathered 
In this kingdom, together with wlmt 
belongs to tue merchants, amounts to 
a vast sum. Here also comes every 
year the Barralaventa Fleet in Octo- 
ber or November, and stays till 
March. This is a small squadron, 
consisting of six or seven sail of stout 
ships, from 20 to 50 guns. These are 
ordered to visit all the Spanish sea- 
port towns once every year, chiefly to 
liinder foreigners from trading, and to 
suppress Privateers. . . . If they 

meet with any English or Dutch trad- 
ing-sloops, they chase and take them, 
if they are not too nimble for them ; 
the Privateers keen out of their way, 
having always intelligence where they 
are. 

[The personal narrative is resumed 
and concluded thus : ] 

The account I have given of the 
Campeacliy rivers, &c., was the result 
of the particular observations I made 
in cruising about that coast, in which 
I spent eleven or twelve months. For 
when the violent storm before-men- 
tioned took us, I was but just settling 
to woA ; and not having a stock of 
wood to purchase such provision as 
was sent from Jamaica, as the old 
standards had, I, w ith many more in 
my circumstances, was forced to range 
al»out to seek a subsistence in company 
of some Privateers then in the Hav. 
In which rambles we visited all the 
rivers, from Trist to Alvarado ; and 
made many descents into the country 
among the villages there, where we 
got Indian corn to cat with the beef 
and other flesh that W'cgot by the way, 
or manatee, 1 and turtle, which was 
also a great support to us. Alvarado 
was the westernmost place l was at. 
Thither we went in two barks with 
thirty men in each, and had ten or 
eleven men killed and desperately 

c 1 Descried iu Voyage, Chapter III. i 
page 16» f l 


wounded in taking the fort : being 
four or five hours engaged m tbbt 
service, irfwhich time thelnhabitaata* 
having plenty of boats and canoes, 
carried all their riches and best mov- 
ables away. It was after sunset before 
the fort yielded ; and growing dark, 
we could not pursue them, but rested 
quietly that night ; the next day we 
killed, salted, and sent aboard twenty 
or thirty beeves, and a good quantity 
of salt fish, and Indian corn, as much 
os we could stow away. Here were 
but few hogs, and those ate very fishy } 
therefore we did not much esteem 
them, but of cocks, hens, andf ducks 
w ere sent aboard in abundance. . . • 
So that, with provision chests, hen* 
coops, and mrrot-cages, onr ships were 
full of lumber, with which we intend- 
ed to sail ; but the second day after 
we took the fort, having had a west* 
erly wiud all the morning, with rain, 
seven armadilloes that were sent from 
La Vera Crus appeared in sight, 
wftliin a mile of the bar, coming in 
w ith full sail. Hut they could scarce 
stem the current of the river ; which 
w as very well for us, for wo were not 
a little surprised. Yet wc got under 
sail, in order to meet them ; and clear- 
ing our decks by heaving all the lum- 
ber overboard, we drove out over the 
bar, before they reached it : but they 
being to windward, forced us to ex- 
change a few shot with them. Their 
admiral was called the Toro ; she had 
10 guns and 100 men; another had 
4 guns and 80 men : the rest, having 
no great guns, had only 60 or 70 men 
a piece, armed with muskets, and the 
vessels barricaded round with bull- 
hides breast high. We had not above 
50 men in both ships, 6 guns In one 
and 2 in the other. As soon as we 
were over the bar, we got our larboard 
tacks aboard and stood to the east- 
ward, as nigh the wind as we could 
lie. The 8) laniards came away quar- 
tering on us ; and, our shin being the 
headmost, the Toro came directly to- 
wards us, designing to board us. We 
kept firing at her, in hopes to have 
lamed either mast or yarn j but fail- 
ing, just as she was sheering aboard, 
we gave her a good volley, and pro* 
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setttly clapped the helm a-weather, 
trore odr ship, and got onr # starboard 
tack* aboard, and stood to the west- 
ward : and so left the Toro, but were 
saluted by all the small craft as we pass- 
ed by them, who stood to the eastward, 
after the Toro, that was now in pur- 
suit [of] and close by our consort. We 
stood* to the westward till we were 
against the river’s mouth ; then we 
tacked, and by the help of a current 
that came out of the river, we were 
near a mile to windward of them all : 
then we mode sail to assist our con- 
sort, who was hard put to it ; but on 
our approach the Toro edged away to- 
wards the shore, as did all the rest, 
and stood away for Alvarado ; and we, 
glad of the deliverance, went away to 
the eastward, and visited all the rivers 
in our return again to Trist. ... And 
now the effects of the late storm being 
almost forgot, the lagoon men settled 
again to their employments ; and I 
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amongst the rest fell to work in the 
east lagoon, where I remained till my 
departure for Jamaica. . . . After 
I had spent about ten or twelve months 
at the logwood trade, and was grown 
pretty well acquainted witlr the way 
of traffic here, I left the employment ; 
yet with a design to return hither 
alter I had been in England ; and 
accordingly went from hence with 
Captain Chambers of London, bound 
to Jamaica. We sailed from Trist 
the beginning of April 1678, and 
arrived at Jamaica in May, where I 
remained a small time, and then re- 
turned for England with Captain 
Loader of London. I arrived there 
the beginning of August the same 
year ; and at the beginning of the 
following year I set out again for 
Jamaica, in order to have gone thence 
to Cam peachy : but it proved to be a 
Voyage round the World. . . • 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 
To the Right Honourable 
CHARLES MOUNTAGUE, Esq., 

President of the Royal Society, One of the 
Lords Commissioners, of the Treasury, *c. 

Sin,— May it please you to pardon 
the boldness of a stranger to your 
person, if upon the encouragement of 
common fame he presumes so much 
upon your candour, as to lay before 
you this Account of his Travels. As 
the scene of them is not only remote, 
but for the most part little frequented 


also, so there may be some things in 
them new even to you, and some, 
possibly, not altogether unuseful to 
the public : And that just veneration 
which the world pays, as to your 
general worth, so especially to that 
zeal for the advancement of knowledge 
and the interest of your country which 
you express upon all occasions, gives 
yon a particular right to whatever 
may any way tend to the promoting 
these interests, as an oirering due to 
your merit. I have not so much of 
the vanity of a traveller, as to be< 
fond of telling stories, especially of 
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this kind ; nor can I think this plain 
piece of mine deserves a place among 
your more curious collections, much 
less have I the arrogance to use your 
name by jvay of patronage for the too 
obvious faults both of the Author and 
the Work. Yet dare I avow, accord- 
ing to my narrow sphere and poor 
abilities, a heavy zeal for the promot* 
ing of useful knowledge, and of any- 
thing that may never so remotely 
tend to my country's advantage ; and 
I must own an ambition of transmit- 
ting to the public tlirotigh your hands 
these essays I have made toward those 
great ends of which you are so deserv- 
edly esteemed the patron. This hath 
been my design in this publication, 
being desirous to bring in my glean- 
ings here and there in remote regions, 
to that general magazine of the know- 
ledge of foreign parts which the Royal 
Society thought you most worthy the 
custody of when they chose you for 
their President ; arid if in perusing 
these papers your goodness shall so 
far distinguish the experience of the 
Author from his faults, as to judge 
him capable of serving his country 
either immediately, or l>y serving 
yon, lie will endeavour by some real 
proofs to show himself, 

Sir, Your most Faithful, 

Devoted, Humble Servant, 
W. DAJfPIEIi. 


TIIE PREFACE. 

Bkfork the Reader proceeds any 
further in the perusal of tliis Work, 
I must bespeak a little of his patience 
here, to take along with him tnis short 
account of it. it Is corn posed of a 
mixed relation of places and actions, 
in the same order of time in which 


they occurred ; for which end 1 kept 
a Journal of every day's observation*. 

In the f description of places^ their 
produce, 4c., I nave end^voured to 
give what satisfaction I could to my 
countrymen ; though possibly to the 
describing several things that tnay 
have been much better accounted fqr 
by others ; choosing to be more parti* 
cular than might be needful with 
respect to the intelligent Reader, 
ratner than to omit what I thought 
might tend to the information of per- 
sons no less sensible and inquisitive, 
though not so learned or experienced. 
For which reason my chief care bath 
bceu to be as particular as was consist- 
ent with my intended brevity in set- 
ting down such observables 1 as 1 met 
with, nor have I given myself any 
great trouble since my return to eotn- 
jwire my discoveries with those of 
others ; the rather, because, should it 
so happen that I have described some 
places or things which others have done 
btifore me, yet in different accounts, 
even of the same things, it can hardly 
be but there will be some ne^ light 
afforded by each of them. But after 
all, considering that the main of this 
voyage hath its scene laid in long 
tracts of the remoter parts both of the 
East and West Indies, some of which 
are very seldom visited by English- 
men, and others as rarely by any 
Europeans, I may without vanity en- 
courage the Reader to expect many 
things wholly new to him, and many 
others more fully described than he 
may have seen elsewhere ; for which 
not only this Voyage, though itself 
of many years* continuance, but also 
several former long and distant voy- 
ages, have qualified me. 

As for the actions of the company 
among whom 1 made the greatest part ^ 
of tins Voyage, a thread of which I 
have carried on through it, it is not to 
divert the Reader with them that t 
mention them, much leas that 1 take 
any pleasure in relating them, but for 
methofPssake f andfortlieReadejr'*satis- 
faction, who could notso well acquiesce 
in my description of places, Ac., without 

1 Notable things or incidents. 
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knowing the particular traverses I 
made among them ; nor in these, 
without an account of the concomitant 
circumstances ; besides that I would 
not prejudice the truth and sincerity 
of my relation, though by omissions 
only. And as for the traverses them- 
selves, they make for the Reader's 
advantage, how little soever for mine, 
since thereby I have been the better 
enabled to gratify his curiosity ; as 
one who rambles about a country can 
give usually a better account of it, 
than a carrier who jogs on to his inn 
without ever going out of liis road. 

As to my style, it cannot bo ex- 
pected that a seaman should affect po- 
liteness ; for were I able to do it, yet I 
tbink I should be little solicitous about 
it in a work of this nature. I have fre- 
quently indeed divested myself of sca- 
phrases to gratify the land Header ; for 
which the seamen will hardly forgive 
me ; and yet possibly 1 shall not seem 
complacent enough to the other ; be- 
cause I still retain the use of # so 
many sea-terms. I confess I have 
not Jjeon at all scrupulous in this mat- 
ter, either as to the one or the other 
of these ; for I am persuaded, that if 
wliatl say be intelligible, it matters not 
greatly in what words it is expressed. 

For the same reason I have not 
been curious as to the spelling of the 
names of places, plants, fruits, animals, 
&e., which in many of these remoter 
parts are given at the pleasure of tra- 
vellers, and vary according to their 
differqpt humours : neither have I 
confined myself to such names as arc 
given by learned authors, or so much 
as inquired after many of them. I 
write for my countrymen ; and have 
therefore for the most part used such 
names as are familiar to our English 
seamen, and those of our colonics 
abroad, yet without neglecting others 
that occurred. And it may suffice me 
to have given such names and descrip- 
tions asl could : I shall leave to those 
of more leisure and opportunity the 
troublo of comparing these with 
those which other authors have de- 
signed. • 1 

1 Two paragraphs arc omitted here, 


I have nothing more to add, but 
that there are here and there some 
mistakes made, as to expression and 
the like, which will need a favourable 
correction as they occur upon reading. 
For instance, the log of wood lying 
out at some distance from [the] sides 
of the boats described at Guam, 2 and 
parallel to their keel, which for dis- 
tinction's sake I have called the little 
boat, might more clearly and properly 
have been called the side-log, or by 
some such name ; for though [it is] 
fashioned at the bottom and ends 
boatwise, yet [it] is not hollow at 
top, but solid throughout. In other 
places also I may not have expressed 
myself so fully as I ought : but any 
considerable omission that I shall re- 
collect, or be informed of, I shall en- 
deavour to make up in tlic.se accounts 
I have vet to publish ; and for any 
faults I leave the Reader to the joint 
use of his judgment and candour. 


TIIE INTRODUCTION. 

I fiii.st set out of England on this 
voyage at the beginning of the year 
1679, in the Loyal Merchant of Lon- 
don, bound for Jamaica, Captain 
Ivnapman, commander. I went a 
passenger, designing when I came 
thither to go from tlicncc to the Hay 
of Campeachy, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
to cut logwood ; where in a former 
voyage I had spent about three years 
in that employ, and so was well ac- 
quainted with the place and the 
work. We sailed with a prosperous 
gale, without any impediment or re- 
markable passage in our voyage : un- 
less that, when we came in sight of 
the Island of Hispaniola, and were 
coasting along on the south aide of it. 
by the little Isles of Vacea, or Ash, 3 I 


which refer to the Appendices already 
noticed, and to tlio 44 maps and 
draughts” that illustrated the earlier 
editions of the work. 

2 Chapter X., page 225. 

3 La Vaehe is a small island at the* 
south-west end of liayti ; in Pam* 
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observed Captain Knapman was more 
vigilant than ordinary, keeping at a 
good distance of!' shore, for fear of com- 
ittg too near those small low islands ; os 
he did once, in a voyage from England, 
about the year 1673, losing his ship 
there by the carelessness of his mates. 
But we succeeded better, ami arrived 
safe at Port jkoyai in Jamaica some 
time in April i679, and went im- 
mediately ashore. I had brought 
some goods with me from England 
which I intended to sell here, and 
stock myself with mm and sugar, 
saws, axes, hats, stockings, shoes, 
and such other commodities as 1 
knew would sell among the Cam- 
peachy logwood cutters. According- 
ly I sold my English cargo at Port 
Koyal ; but upon some maturer con- 
siderations of my intended voyago to 
Campeachy, I changed my thoughts 
of that design, and continued at 
Jamaica all that year, in expectation 
of some other business. 

I shall not trouble the Header with 
my observations at that isle, so well 
known to Englishmen ; nor with the 
particulars of my own affairs during 
my stay there. But in short, having 
there made a purchase of a small 
estate in Dorsetshire, near my native 
country of Somerset, of one whose 
title to it I was well assured of, I 
was just embarking myself for Eng- 
land, about Christmas 1679, when 
one Mr Hobby invited me to go first 
a short trading voyage to the country 
of the Mosquitoes. I was willing to 
get up some money before my return, 
having laid out what I had at Jamaica ; 
so I sent the writing of my new pur- 
cliase along with the same friends 
whom I should have accompanied to 
England, and went on board Mr 
Hobby. Soon after our setting out, 
we came to an anchor again in Negril 
Bay, at the west end of Jamaica ; but 
finding there CaptaiusCoxon, Sawkins, 
Sharpe, and other Privateers, Mr 
Hobby’s men all left him to go with 
them upon an cx{>edition they had 
eoutrived, leaving not one with him 

'pier’s time failed “ Ash ” by English 

seamen. 
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besides myself; and being tints left 
alone, after three or four days’ stay 
with Mr Hobby, I was the more easily 
persuaded to go with them too* 

It was shortly after Christmas 1079 
when we set oiit. The first espedi- 
tion was to Portobeilo, which being 
accomplished, it was resolved to 
march by land over the Isthmus of 
Darien, upon some new adventures in 
the South Seas. Accordingly, on the 
6th of April 1680, we went ashore on 
the Isthmus, near Golden Island, one 
of the Samhalocs, 1 to the number of be- 
tween 800 and 400 men,carrying with us 
such provisions as were necessary, and 
toys wherewith to gratify the wild 
Indians through whose country we 
were to pass. In about nine days* 
march we arrived at Santa Maria, and 
took it ; and after a stay there of 
about three days, wo went on to the 
South Sea coast, and there embarked 
ourselves in such canoes and 
periagoes,* as our Indian friends fur- 
nisned us withal. Wo were iu sight 
of Panama by the 23d of April, and 
having in vain attempted Puoblo 
Nuevo, Iwfore which Sawkins, then 
commander-in-chief, and others, were 
killed, we made some stay at the 
neighbouring Isles of Quil>o. Here 
we resolved to change our course and 
stand away to the southward for the 
coast of Peru. Accordingly we left 
the Keys or Isles of Quibo the 0th of 
June, and spent the rest of the year 
in that southern course ; for, touch- 
ing at the isles of Gorgona and Plata, 
wc came to Ylo, a small town on the 
coast of Peru, and took it. This 
was in Octo!>cr, and in November we 
went thence to Coquirnbo on the 
same coast, and about Christmas were 
got as far as the Isle of Juan Fernan- 

1 Trobably corresponding with 
what is now called the Muletas Archi- 
pelago, a number of small islands 
arid rocks extending along the north- 
eastern coast of the Isthmus of 
Darien, from Point San Bias. 

1 Piroques ; large canoes mode 
square at one of the ends ; called 
also 44 piraguas : 9t Italian, 44 pi t oga ; n 
Spanish, 44 piragua* M 
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dez, which was the farthest of our 
course to the southward. After 
Christmas, we went back again to 
the northward, having a design u]x>n 
Aries, a strong town advantageously 
situated in the hollow of the elbow 
or bending of the Peruvian coast. 
But being there repulsed with great 
loss, we continued our course north- 
ward, till by the middle of April we 
were, come in sight of the Isle of 
Plata, a little to the southward of 
the Equinoctial Line* * . * 

While we lay at the Isle of Juan 
Fernandez, Captain Sliarpe 1 was by 
general consent displaced from being* 
commander, the company being not 
satisfied either with his courage or 
behaviour. In his stead, Captain 
Watiing was advanced ; but, lie being 
killed shortly after before Arioa, we 
were without a commander during all 
the rest of our return towards Plata. 
Now, Watiing being killed, a great 
number of tlie meaner sort began to 
be as earnest for choosing Capfaiu 
Sharpe again into the vacancy, asbe- 
for%thcy had been as forward as any to 
turn him out; and, on the other side, 
the abler and more experienced men, 
being altogether dissatisfied with 
Sharpe’s former conduct, would by 
no means consent to have him chosen. 
In short, by the time we were come 
in sight of tlio Island of Plata, the 
difference between the contending 
parlies was grown so high, that they 
resolved to part companies, having 
first made an agreement, that which 
..party soever should, upon polling, 
appear to have the majority, they 
should keep tlie ship, and the oilier 
should content themselves with the 
launch or longboat, and canoes, and 
return back over tlie Isthmus, or go 
to seek their fortune other ways, as 
they would. Accordingly, we put it 
to tlie vote, and, upon dividing, 
Captain Sharpe’s party carried it. 1, 
who had never been pleased with his 
management, though 1 had hitherto 
kept my mind to myself, noW de- 

1 Who hail tyeen made chief in com- 
mand after Sawkins was killed at 

Pueblo Nuevo. 


clam l myself on the side c t those 
that were outvoted ; and, according 
to our agreement, we took onr shares 
of such necessaries as were fit to 
carry overland with us (for that was 
our resolution), and so prepared for 
our departure. 


CHAPTER I. 

ArniL tlie 17th, 1681, about 10 
o’clock in the morning, being twelve 
leagues N W. from the Island of Plata, 
we left Captain Sharjie ami those who 
were willing to go with him in the 
ship, and embarked into our launch 
and canoes, designing for the River 
of Santa Maria, 2 in the Gulf of San 
Miguel, which is about 200 leagues 
from tlie Isle of Plata. Wc were in 
number forty-four white men, who 
bore arms ; a Spanish Indian, who 
bore aims also; and two Mosquito 
Indians, who always bare arms 
amongst the Privateers, and are much 
valued by them for striking fish and 
turtle, or tortoise, and manatee or 
sea-cow ; and live slaves taken in the 
South Seas, who fell to our share. 
The craft which carried us was a 
launch or longboat, one canoe, and 
another canoe which liad been sawn 
asunder in the middle, in order to 
have made bumkins, or vessels for 
carrying water, if we had not se- 
parated from our ship. This we 
joined together again and made it 
tight, providing sails to help us along ; 
and for three days before we parted, 
wo sifted as much flour as we could 
well carry, and rubbed up 20 or 30 lbs. 
of chocolate, with sugar to sweeten 
it ; these tilings and a kettle the 
slaves carried also on their backs 
after we landed. And because there 
were some who designed to go with 
us that we knew were not well able 
to march, we gave out, that if any 
man faltered in the journey overland, 
he must expect to bo shot to death ; 

2 Now, apparently, the Tnyra, 
which flows into the south-east cor* 
ner of the Gulf 
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for we knew that the Spaniards would 
soon lx* after us, ami oue man falling 
into their hands might be the ruin 
of us all, by giving an account of our 
strength and condition ; yet, this 
would not deter them from going 
with us. We had but little wind 
when we parted from the ship, but 
before 12 o’cl ok the sea breeze came 
in strong, which was like to fouudcr 
us before we got in with the shore. 
For our security, therefore, we cut un 
an old dry hide that we brought with 
ns, and barricaded the launch all 
round with it, to keep the water out 
About 10 o’clock at night we got in 
about seveu leagues to windward of 
Ca]>e Pasado, under the Line, and 
then it proved calm, and wo lay and 
drove all night, being fatigued the 
preceding day. The 18 th we had 
little wind till the afternoon, and 
then we made sail, standing along 
the shove to the northward, having 
the wind at SSW., and fair weather. 
At 7 o’clock we came abreast of (’ape 
Pasado, and found a small bark at 
anchor in a small bay to leeward of 
the Ca|>e, which we took, our own 
boats being too small to transport us. 
We took her just under the Equinoc- 
tial Line. She was not only a help 
to us, but in taking her we were safe 
from being described. We did not 
design to have meddled with any 
when wc parted with onr consorts, 
nor to have seen any if we could 
have helped it. The bark came from 
Gallo, hulcn witli timber, and was 
bound for Guayaquil. The 19th, in 
the morning, we came to an anchor 
about twelve leagues to the southward 
of Cape San Francisco, to put our 
new bark into a better trim, in three 
or four hours’ time we finished our 
business, and came to sail again, and 
steered along the coast with the wind 
at SSW,, intending to touch at Gor- 
gona. 

Being to the northward of Cape 
San Francisco, we met with very wet 
weather ; but, the wind continuing, 
we arrived at Gorgona the 24th, in 
the morning, before it was light ; we 
* w*re afrahi to approach it in the day- 
time, for fear the Spaniards should 


lie there for us, it being the place 
where we careened lately, and where 
they might expect us. When we 
came ashore we found the Spaniards 
had been there to seek after us, by a 
house they had built which would 
entertain 100* men, and by a great 
cross before the doors. This was token 
enough that the Siuiniards did ex* 
pect us this way again, therefore we 
examined our prisoners if they knew 
anything of it, who confessed they 
lmd heard of a periago, that rowed 
with fourteen oars, which was kept in 
a river on the main, and once in two 
or three days came over to Gorgona 
purposely to seek for ns ; and that, 
having discovered us, she was to 
make all speed to Panama with the 
news, where they had three ships 
ready to send after us. Wc lay here 
all the day, and scrublied our new 
lmrk, that if ever we should be chased 
we might the better esoajw ; we filled 
our water, and in the evening went 
frrtut thence, having the wind at S\V\, 
a brisk gale. The 25th wc had much 
wind and rain, and wc lost the ftume 
that had been cut and was joined to- 
gether ; we would have kept all our 
canoes to carry us up the river, the 
bark not being so convenient. The 
27th we weut from thence with a 
moderate gale ot wind at 8\V. In 
the afternoon we had excessive 
showers of rain. 

The 28th was very wet all the morn* 
iug ; betwixt ten and eleven it cleared 
up, and we saw two great shqw^about 
a league and a half to tlio westward 
of us, we being then two leagues from 
the shore, apd about ten leagues to 
the southward of Point Garachina. 
These ships hud been cruising be- 
tween Gorgona and the Gulf six 
months; but whether our prisoners 
did know it, I cannot tell. We pre- 
sently furled opr sails, and rowed in 
close under the shore, knowing that 
they were cruisers. The glare did 
not continue long before it raifytd 
again, and kept us from the sight of 
each o tlicr ; but if tbey hod seen and 
chased us, wc were resolved to run 
our bark ami canoes ashore, and take 
ourselves to the mountains and travel 
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overland, for we knew that the In- 
diana which lived in these mrts never 
had any commerce with the Spaniards, 
ao we might have had a chance for 
our live* The 29th, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, we came to an anchor at 
Point u&racliina, about ‘seven leagues 
from the Gnlf of San Miguel, which 
was the place where we first came in- 
to the South Seas, and the way by 
which we designed to return. Here 
we lav all the day, and went ashore 
and dried our clothes, cleaned our 
guns, dried our ammunition, ami 
fixed ourselves 1 against our enemies if 
we should be attacked ; for we did 
expect to find some opposition at 
landing; we likewise kept a good 
lookout all the day, for fear of those 
two ships that we saw the day before. 
The 30th, in the morning at 8 o'clock, 
we came into the Gulf of San Miguel's 
mouth ; for we put from Point Gar- 
achina in the evening, designing to 
have reached the islands in the Gulf 
before day, that we might the better 
work our escape from our enemies, if 
we should find any of them waiting 
to stop our passage. About 9 o'clock 
we came to an anchor a mile without 
a large island, which lies four miles 
from the mouth of the river ; we had 
other small islands without us, and 
might have gone up into the river, 
having a strong tide of flood, but 
would not adventure farther till wc 
had looked well about us. We im- 
mediately sent a canoe ashore on the 
island? where we saw (what we always 
feared) a ship at the month of the 
river, lying close by the shore, and a 
large tout by it, by which we found 
it would be a hard task for us to 
escape them. When the canoe came 
aboard with this news, some of our 
men were a little disheartened ; but 
it was no more than I ever expected. 

Our care was now to got Kile over- 

1 Prepared ourselves, put ourselves 
in trim : the so-called Americanism 
•*to fix,** like other words now speci- 
ally used in the United States, having 
really its origin in a — possibly 
technical or local — English use of the 
word. 


land, seeing we could not land here 
according to our desire ; therefore, 
before the tide of flood was spent, we 
manned our canoe and rowed again 
to the island, to see if the enemy was 
yet in motion. When we came ashore 
we dispersed ourselves all over the 
island, to prevent our enemies from 
coming any way to view us ; and 
presently after high water, we saw a 
small canoe coming over from the 
ship to the island that we were on, 
wlncli made us all get into our canoe 
and wait their coming ; and we lay 
close till they came within pistol 
shot of us, and then, being ready, we 
started out and took them. There 
were in her one white man and two 
Indians, who, being examined, told 
us that the ship which we saw at the 
river’s mouth had lain there six 
months guarding the river, waiting 
for our coming ; that she had 12 
guns, and 150 seamen and soldiers ; 
that the seamen all lay aboard, but 
tlie soldiers lay ashore in tlieir tent ; 
that there were 300 men at the mines, 
who* had all small arms, and would 
be aboard in two tides' time. They 
likewise told us. that there were two 
ships cruising in the bay, between 
this place and Gorgona ; the biggest 
had 20 guns and 200 men ; the other 
10 guns and 150 men. Besides all 
this, they told us that the Indians on 
this side the country were our ene- 
mies, which was the worst news of 
all. However, wc presently brought 
these prisoners aboard, and got under 
sail, turning out with the tide of ebb, 
for it was not convenient to stay 
longer there. We did not lon^ con- 
sider what to do, but intended to 
land that night or the next day be- 
times ; for we did not question but 
we should either get a good com- 
merce with the Indians by such toys 
as we had purposely brought with us, 
or else force our way through their 
country in spite of all their opposi- 
tion ; and we did not fear what these 
Spaniards could do against us in case 
they should laud and come after us. 
Wc had a strong southerly wind, 
which blew right in ; and*the tide of * 
ebb being for spent, we could not 
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turn out. I persuaded 1 * them to run 
into tlie River of Congo, which is a 
large river, about three leagues from 
the islamls where we lay ; which, with 
a southerly wind, we could have done ; 
and when we w r ere got as high as the 
tide flows, then we might have landed. 
But all the arguments I could use 
were not of f ree sufficient to con- 
vince them that there was a large 
river so near us ; but they would 
land somewhere, they ji cither did 
know how, where, nor when. When 
we had rowed and towed against the 
wind all night, we just got aoout Cape 
San Lorenzo in the morning, and 
sailed about four miles farther to the 
westward, and ran into a small creek 
within two keys* or little islands, and 
rowed up to the head of the creek, being 
alK>ift a mile up, and there we landed, 
May 1st, 1681. We got out all our 
provision and clothes, and then sunk 
our vessel. While wc were landing 
and fixing our snajwacks 3 to march, 
our Mosquito Indians struck a plenti- 
ful dish of fish, which we immedi- 
ately dressed, and therewith satisfied 
our hunger. 

Having made mention of the Mos- 
quito Indians, it may not be amiss to 
conclude this Chapter with a short 
account of them. They are tall, 
well made, rawboned, lusty, strong, 
and nimble of foot; long-visaged, 
lank black hair, look stern, hard- 
favoured, and of a dark copper- colour- 
ed complexion. They are but a small 
nation or family, and not 100 men of 
them in number, inhabiting on the 
main, on the north side, near Cape 
Gracias Dios, between Cape Honduras 

1 Advised. 

*A key or cay (Latin, “cautes,” 

a cliff; Spanish, • i cayo; ,t French, 

“cayes”) is a low island or Icd^e of 

rocks rising abpve the water ; it is 

S enerally of coralline formation, and 

iffers from a reef inasmuch as the 

latter is either below water, or washed 
by the waves. Keys are numerous 
among the West Indian Islands, and 
in the Gulf of Mexico, &c 

• (Swedish, "snapp&ck") soldiers’ 
bags, knapsacks. 


and Nicaragua. They are very luge* 
nious at throwing the lance, fizgig,* 
harpoon, %r any manner of dart, being 
bred to it from their infancy, for the 
children, imitating their Mrente* 
never go abroad without a lance in 
their hands, trliich they throw at any 
object, till use has made them tnaatem 
of the art. Then they learn to jmt by* 
a lance, arrow, or dart. The manner 
is thus: — Two boys stand ataofnall 
distance, and dart a blunt stick At one 
another, each of them holding a small 
stick in his right hand, with which he 
strikes away that which was darted at 
him. As they grow in years they be- 
come more dexterous and courageous, 
and then they will stand a fair mark 
to any one that will shoot arrows at 
them, which they will put by with a 
very small stick no bigger than the 
rod of a fowling-piece; and when they 
arc grown to be men, they will guard 
themselves from arrows though they 
come very thick at them, provided 
tAo do not happen to come at once. 
They have extraordinary good eyes, 
and will descry a sail at sea father, 
mid see anything better, tlian we. 
Their chief employment in their own 
country is to strike fish, turtle, or 
manatee, the manner of which I de- 
scribe elsewhere (Chapter 111,). For 
tli is they are esteemed and coveted by 
all Privateers, for one or two of them 
in a ship will maintain 100 men; so 
that when we careen our ships, we 
choose commonly such places where 
there is plenty of turtle or manatee 
for these Mosquito men to strike ; and 
it is very rare to find Privateers desti- 
tute of one or more of them when the 
commander or most of the men are 
English; but they do not love the 
French, and the Spaniards they hate 
mortally. When they come among 
Privateers they get the use of guns, 
and prove very good marksmen. They 
behave themselves very boldly in 

s 4 * * * * A kind of harpoon or spear* with 
several barbed prongs, and a lino 
attached ; it is used for striking fish 
at sea, and is also called a 41 fispglg 9 * 
or‘ 4 ii*gy.” ** 

* Parry. 
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fight, and neve r seem to flinch nor 
lump hack, for they think *that the 
White men with whom they are know 
better than they do when it is best to 
ftght; and, let the disadvantage of 
their party be never so great, they will 
never yield nor give back while any of 
their party stand. I could never per- 
ceive any religion, nor any ceremonies; 
or superstitious observations 1 among 
them, being ready to imitate us in 
whatsoever they saw us do at any 
time. Only they seem to fear the 
devil, whom they call Wallcsaw; and 
they say he often appears to some 
among them, whom our men com- 
monly call their priests, when they 
desire to speak with him on urgent 
business, but the rest know not any- 
thing of him, nor how he appeal's, 
otherwise than as these priests tell 
them. Yet they all say they must 
not anger him, for then he will beat 
them, and that sometimes he carries 
away these their priests. Thus muqji 
I have heard from some of them who 
speak good English. 

Thfiy marry but one wife, with 
whom they live till death separates 
them. At their first coming to- 
gether the man makes a very small 
plantation, for there is land enough, 
and they may choose what spot they 
please. They delight to settle near 
the sea, or by some river, for the sake 
of striking fish, their beloved employ- 
ment. Far within land there are 
other Indians with whom they are 
always war. After the man has 
cleared a spot of land, and has planted 
it, be seldom minds it afterwards but 
leaves the managing of it to his wife, 
and goes out a-striking. Sometimes 
he seeks only for fish, at other times 
for turtle or manatee ; and whatever 
he gets he brings home to his wife, 
ananever stirs out to seek for more j 
till it is all eaten. When hunger I 
begins to bite, he either takes his ; 
canoe and seeks for more game at sea, 
or walks out into the woods and hunts 
about for peccary,* warree — each a 

1 Observances. 

* The Mexican hog, or taja^u — 
Dicotylcs tfitjngu. 


sort of wild hogs — or deer, and sel- 
dom returns empty-handed, nor seeks 
for any more so long as any of it lasts. 
Their plantations are so small that 
they canhofc subsist with what they 
rouuce, for their largest plantations 
ave not above twenty or tnirty plan- 
tain-trees, a bed of yams and pota- 
toes, a bush of Indian pepper, and a 
small spot of pine-apples, which last 
fruit is a main thing they delight in, 
for with these they make a sort of 
drink which our men call pine-drink, 
much esteemed by these Mosquitoes, 
and to which they invite each othes? 
to be merry, providing fish and flesh 
also. Whoever of them makes of this 
liquor treats his neighbours, making 
a little canoe full at a time, and so 
enough to make them all drunk ; and 
it is seldom that such feasts are mac* 
but the party that makes them hath 
some design, either to be revenged 
for some injury done him, or to de- 
bate of such differences as have hap- 
pened between him and his neigh- 
bours, and to examine into the truth 
of stfch matters. Yet before they 
are warmed with drink they never 
speak one word of their grievances ; 
and the women, who commonly know 
their husbands’ designs, prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other 
by hiding their lances, harpoons, bows 
and arrows, or any other weapon that 
they have. 

While they are among the English 
they wear good clothes, and take de- 
light to go neat and tight ; but when 
they return again to their own coun- 
try they put by all their clothes, and 
go after their own country fashion, 
wearing only a small piece of linen 
tied about their waists hanging down 
to their knees. 


CHAPTER II. 

Being landed, May the 1st, we began 
our march about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, directing our course ny our 
pocket compasses NE. ; and having 
gone about two miles we cafte to the 
foot of a hill, wli^re we built small 
i 
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huts and lay all night, having exces- 
sive rains till 12 o'clock. The 2d, in 
the morning, having fair weather, we 
ascended the hill, and found a small 
Indian path, which we followed till 
we found it ran too much easterly, 
and then, doubting 1 it would carry 
us out of our way, we climbed some 
of the highest trees on the hill, which 
was not meanly furnished with as 
large and tall trees as ever I saw. At 
length we discovered some houses in 
a valley on the north side of the hill, 
but it being steep [we] could not de- 
scend on that side, but followed the 
small path, which led us down the 
hill on the east side, where we pre- 
sently found several other Indian 
houses. The first that we came to 
at the foot of the hill had none but 
women at home, who could not speak 
Spanish, but gave each of us a good 
calabash or shell full of corn-drink. 
The other houses had some men 
at home, but none that spoke 
Spanish ; yet we made a shift to 
buy such food as their houses or 
plantations afforded, which we dress- 
ed and ate all together, having ail 
sorts of our provision in common, 
because none should live better than 
others, or pa}" dearer for auything 
than it was worth. This day we had 
marched six miles. In the evening the 
husbands of those women came home, 
and told us in broken Spanish that 
they had been on board the guard- 
ship which we fled from two days 
before ; that we were now not above 
three miles from the mouth of the 
River of Congo, and that they could 
go from thence aboard the guard-ship 
in half a tide’s time. This evening 
we supped plentifully on fowls and 
iieecary winch we bought of the 
Indians; yams, potatoes, and plan- 
tains served us for bread, whereof wo 
had enough. After supper we agreed 
with one of these Indians to guide us 
a day’s march into the country to- 
wards the north side ; he was to have 
for his pains a hatchet, -.and his bar- 
gain was to bring us to a certain 
Indian’s habitation who could speak 

Suspecting, apprehending. 


Spanish, from whom we were In hopes 
to be baiter satisfied of out journey* 
The 3d, having fair weather, we 
began to stir betimes, and set out 
betwixt 6 and 7 o’clock! marching 
through several old ruined planta- 
tions. This morning one of our men, 
being tired, gave us the slip. By 12 
o’clock we had gone eight miles, and 
arrived at the I ndtan’s house, who lived 
on the bank of the River Congo, and 
spoke very good Spanish ; to whom 
we declared the reason of this visit. 
At first he seemed to be very dubious 
of entertaining any discourse with 
us, and gave very impertinent an- 
swers to the questions that we de- 
manded of him ; he told us he knew 
no way to the north aide of the coun- 
try, but could carry us to Chepo, or 
to Santa Maria, which we knew to 
be Spanish garrisons, the one lying to 
the eastward of us, the other to the 
westward : either of them at least 
twenty miles out of our way. We could 
et no other answer irom him, and all 
is discourse was in such an angry 
tone as plainly declared he Ifras not 
our friend. However, we were forced 
to make a virtue of necessity and 
humour him ; for it was neither time 
nor place to be angry with the In- 
dians, all our lives lying in their 
hand. We were now at a great loss, 
not knowing wliut course to take, for 
we tempted him with beads, money, 
hatchets, macheats or long knives, 
but nothing would work on him, till 
one of o\ir men took a sk^-coloured 
petticoat out of his bag, and put it 
on his wife ; who was so much pleased 
with the present, that she immedi- 
ately begun to chatter to her husband, 
and soon brought him into a better 
humour. He could then tell us that 
he knew the way to the north aide, and 
would have gone with us, but that 
he had cut his foot two days before, 
which made him incapable of serving 
us himself : but he would like care 
that we should not want a guide $ 
and therefore he hired the same In- 
dian who brought us hither, to con- 
duct us two days’ march farther for 
another hatchet. The old man would 
have stayed us here all the day*. be- 
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cause it rained very hard ; but our 
business required more haste, our 
enemies lying so near us, for ha told 
usthat n§ could go from his house 
aboard the guard-ship in a tide’s time ; 
and this was the fourth day since they 
saw us. So we marched three miles 
farther, and then built huts, where 
we stayed all night ; it rained all the 
afternoon, and the greatest part of 
the night. The 4th, we began our 
march betimes, -for the forenoons were 
commonly fair, but much rain after 
noon ; though whether it rained or 
shined it was much at one with us, for 
1 verily believed we crossed the rivers 
thirty times this day : the Indians hav- 
ing no paths to travel from one part 
of the country to another, and there- 
fore, guiding themselves by the rivers. 
We marched this day twelve miles, 
and then built our huts and lay down 
to sleep ; But we always kept two 
men on tlie watch, otherwise our own 
slaves might have knocked us on the 
head while we slept. It rained vio- 
lently all the afternoon and most part 
of tlie night. We had much ado to 
kindle a tire this evening : our huts 
were but very mean or ordinary, and 
our fire small, so that we could not 
dry our clothes, scarce warm ourselves, 
and no sort of food for tlie belly ; all 
which made it very hard with us. I 
confess these hardships quite expelled 
the thoughts of an enemy ; for now, 
having been four days in the country, 
we beggm to have but few other cares 
than how to get guides and food : the 
Spaniards were seldom in our thoughts. 
Tlie 5th, we set out in the morning 
betimes, and having travelled seven 
miles in those wild pathless woods, by 
10 o’clock in the morning we arrived 
at a young Spanish Indian’s house who 
had formerly lived with the Bishop 
of Panama. The young Indian was 
very brisk, spoke very good Spanish, 
and received us very kindly. This 
plantation afforded us store of provi- 
sion, yams, and potatoes, but nothing 
of any flesh besides two fat monkeys we 
shot, part whereof we distributed to 
some of our compauy who were weak 
and sickly ; for others we got eggs, 
and such refreshments as the Indians 
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had ; for we still provided for the sick 
and weak. We had a Spanish Indian 
in our company, who first took up 
arms with Captain Sawkins, and had 
been with us ever dnee his death. 
He was persuaded to live here by the 
master of the house, who promised 
him his sister in marriage, and to be 
assistant to him in clearing a planta- 
tion ; but we would not consent to 
part with him here for fear of some 
treachery, but promised to release 
him in two or three days, when we 
were certainly out of danger of our 
enemies. We stayed here all the 
afternoon, aried our clothes and am- 
munition, cleared our guns, and pro- 
vided ourselves for a march the next 
morning. Our Surgeon, Mr Wafer, 
came to a sad disaster here.. Being 
drying his powder, a careless fellow 
passed by with his pipe lighted, and 
set fire to his powder, which blew 
up and scorched his knee, and re- 
duced him to that condition that he 
was not able to march ; wherefore we 
allowed him a slave to carry his things, 
being all of us the more concerned at 
the accident, because liable ourselves 
every moment to misfortune, and 
none to look after us but him. Tins 
Indian plantation was seated on the 
bank of the River Congo, in a veiy 
fat soil ; and thus far we might have 
come in our canoe, if I could have per- 
suaded them to it. 

The 6th, we set out again, having 
hired another guide. Here we first 
crossed the River Congo in a canoe, 
having been from our first landing on 
the west side of the river ; and being 
over, we marched to the eastwards 
two miles, and came to another river, 
which we forded sovei'al times, though 
it was very deep. Two of our men 
were not able to keep company with 
us, but came after us as they were 
able. The last time we forded the 
river, it was so deep, that our tallest 
men stood in the deepest place and 
handed the sick, weak, and short 
men ; by which means we alP got 
over safe, except those two who were 
behind. Foreseeing a necessity of < 
wading through rivers frequently in 
our land march, 1 took care., before l 
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left the ship, to provide myself a large 
joint of bamboo, which 1 stopped at 
both ends, closing it with wax, so as 
to keep out any water. In this 1 
preserved my journal and other writ- 
ings from being wet, though I was 
often forced to swim. When wo were 
over this river, we sat down to wait 
the coming of our consorts who were 
left behind, and in half an hour they 
eame. But the river by that time 
was so high, that they could not get 
over it ; neither could we help them 
over, but bid them be of good comfort 
and stay till the river did fail : but 
we marched two miles farther by the 
side of the river, and there built our 
huts, having gone this day six miles. 
We had scarce finished our huts be- 
fore the river rose much higher, and, 
overflowing the hanks, obliged us to 
remove into higher ground : but the 
night came on before we could build 
more huts, so we lay stragglingin the 
woods, some under one tree, some 
under another, as we rould find con- 
yeniency; which might have been 
indifferent comfortable if the weather 
had been fair, but the greatest part 
of the night we had extraordinary 
hard rain, with much lightning and 
terrible claps of thunder. These hard- 
ships and inconveniences made us all 
careless, and there was no watch kept 
(though I believe nobody did sleep) ; 
so onr slaves, taking opportunity, 
went away in the night, all but one 
who was hid in some hole and knew 
nothing of their design, or olse fell 
asleep. Those that went away carried 
with them our Surgeon’s gun and all 
his money. The next morning, be- 
ing the 8th, we went to the river's 
side and found it much fallen ; and 
here our guide would have us ford 
it again, which, being deep, and 
the current running swift, we could 
not. Then we contrived 1 to swim 
over ; those that could not swim we 
were resolved to help over as well as 
we could ; but this was not so feasi- 
ble? for we should not be able to get 
all our things over. At length we 
conclude^ to send one man over with 

' Planned, sought to devise means. 


a line, who should haul over all our 
things firfct, and then get the men 
over. This being agreed on* one 
George Gayny took the end Of a line, 
and made it fast about hia neck, and 
left the other end ashore ; and one 
man stood by the line, to clear it 
away to him. But when Gayny was 
in the midst of the water, the line in- 
drawing after him chanced to kink, or 
grow entangled ; and he that stood 
by to clear it away stopped the line, 
which turned Gayny on his back, 
and he that had the line in hia hand 
threw it all into the river after him, 
thinking he might recover himself ; 
but the stream running very swift, 
and the man having three hundred 
dollars at his back, (hej was carried 
down, and never seen more by us. 
Those two men whom we left behind 
the day before told us afterwards that 
they found him lying dead in a creek, 
where the eddy had driven him ashore, 
and the money on his back ; but they 
meddled not with any of it, being 
only in care how to work their way 
through a wild unknown coffhtry. 
This put a period to that contrivance. 
This was the fourth man that we lost 
in this land journey; for those two 
men that we left the day before did 
not come to us till we were in the 
North Seas, so we yielded them also 
forlo9t. Being frustrated of getting 
over the river this way, we looked 
about for a tree to fell across the 
river. At length we found on«g which 
we cut down, and it reached clear 
over ; on this we passed to the other 
side, where we found a smalt plantain 
walk, which we soon ransacked. 
While we were busy getting plantains^ 
our guide was gone ; but in less than 
two hours came to us again, and 
brought with him an old Indian, to 
whom he delivered up his charge; 
and we gave him a hatchet and ois- 
missed him, aud entered ourselves 
under the conduct of our now guide : 
who immediately led us away, mid 
crossed another river, and entered 
into a large valley of the fattest land 
I did ever take notice of ; tile trees 
were not very thick, but the largest 
that l saw in all my travels We 
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mw great tracks which were made by 
the peccaries, but saw nous- of them* 
We marched in this pleasant country 
till 3 o'clock in the afternoon, in all 
about four miles, and then arrived at 
the old man's country-house, which 
was only a habitation for hunting ; 
there was a dtnall plantain walk, 
some yams and potatoes. Here we 
took up our quarters for this day, and 
refreshed ourselves with such mod os 
the place afforded, and dried our 
clothes and ammunition. At this 
place our young Spanish Indian pro- 
vided to leave us, for now we thought 
ourselves past danger. This was he 
that was persuaded to stay at the last 
house we came from, to marry the 
young man’s sister ; and we dismissed 
liim according to our promise. 

The 9th the old man conducted 
us towards his own habitation. We 
marched about five miles in this 
valley, and then ascended a hill, and 
travelled about five miles farther over 
two or three small hills before we 
came to any settlement. Half a mile 
befor% we came to the plantations we 
light of 1 * a path, which carried us 
to the Indians* habitations. We saw 
many wooden crosses erected in the 
way, which created some jealousy a in 
us that here were some Spaniards ; 
therefore we new-primed all our guns, 
and provided ourselves for an enemy ; 
but coming into the town [we] found 
none but lndians, who were all got 
together in a large house to receive 
us : fof the old man had a little boy 
with him that he sent before. They 
made us welcome to such as they had, 
which was very mean ; for these were 
new plantations, the corn being not 
eared. Potatoes, yams, and plantaius 
they had none but what they brought 
from their old plantations. There 
were none of them spoke good Span- 
ish; two young men could speak a 
little; it caused us to take more 
notice of them. To these we made a 
present and desired them to get us a 
guide to conduct us to the north side, 

1 Came upon, lighted upon. 

* Suspicion; to “jalouse" is still 

used in Scotland for to suspect. 
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oi part of the way ; which they pro- 
mised to do themselves if we would 
reward them for it ; but told us we 
must lie still the next day. But we 
thought ourselves nearer the North 
Sea than we were, and proposed to go 
without a guide rather than stay here 
a whole day. However some of our 
men who were tired, resolved to stay 
behind ; and Mr Wafer, our Surgeon, 
who marched in great pain ever since 
his knee was burned with powder, 
was resolved to stay with them. The 
10 th we got up betimes, resolving 
to march, but the Indians opposed it 
as much as they could ; but seeing 
they could not persuade us to stay, 
they came with us ; and having taken 
leave of our friends we set out. Here 
therefore we left the Surgeon and two 
more, as we said, and marched away 
to the eastward, following our guides. 
But we often looked on our pocket 
compasses, and showed them to the 
guides, pointing at the way that we 
would go ; which made them shake 
their heads, and say they were pretty 
things, but not convenient 3 for us. 
After we had ascended the hill on 
which the town stood, we came down 
into a valley, and guided ourselves by 
a river which we crossed thirty-two 
times ; and having marched nine 
miles, we built huts and lay there all 
night. This evening I killed a quam, 4 
a large bird as big as a turkey, where- 
with we treated our guides ; for we 
brought no provision with ns. This 
night our last slave ran away. The 
11th we marched ten miles farther 
and built huts at night, but went 
supperless to bed. The 12th, in the 
morning we crossed a deep river, 
passing over it on a tree, and march- 
ed seven miles in a low swampy 
ground, and came to the side of a 
great deep river, but could not get 
over. We built huts upon its banks, 
and lay there all night, upon our 

3 Of no advantage. 

4 Or Guan ; Penelope eristota, a bird 
resembling the curassow, thirty inches 
long, of a dusky black abo^e, glossed , 
with green and olive, the neck and 
breast spotted with white. 
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barbecues, or frames of sticks, raised 
about three feet from the ground. 
The 13th, when we turned out, the 
riper had overflowed its banks, and 
was two feet deep in our huts, and 
our guides went from us, not telling 
us their intend which made us think 
they were returned home again. Now 
we began to repent our haste in com* 
ing from the last settlements, for we 
had no food since we came from 
thence. Indeed we got macaw- 
berries in this place, wherewith we 
satisfied ourselves this day, though 
coarsely. The 14th, in the morniug 
betimes, our guides came to us again, 
and, the waters being fallen within 
their bounds, they carried us to a 
tree that stood on the bank of the 
river, and told us if we could fell that 
tree across it, we might pass ; if not, 
we could pass no farther. Therefore 
we set two of the best axemen that we 
had, who felled it exactly across the 
river, and the boughs just reached 
over; on this we passed very safe. 
We afterwards crossed another river 
three times, with much difficulty ; 
and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon we 
came to an Indian settlement, where 
we met a drove of monkeys, and 
killed four of them, and stayed here 
all night ; having marched this day 
six miles. Here we got plantains 
enough, and a kind reception of the 
Indian that lived here all alone, ex- 
cept one boy to wait on him. The 
15th, when we set out, the kind 
Indian and his boy went with us in a 
canoe, and set us over such places as 
we could not ford, and being past 
those great rivers he returned back 
again, having helped us at least two 
miles. We marched afterwards five 
miles, andcametolarge plantain walks, 
where we took up our quarters that 
night ; we there fed plentifully on plan- 
tains, both ripe and green, and had 
fair weather all the day and night. 
1 think these were the largest plan- 
tain walks, and the biggest plantains 
that ever I saw ; but no house £was] 
near them. We gathered what we 
pleased by our guides' orders. The 
16th, we marched three miles, and 
came to a large settlement! There we 


abode all day. Not a man of ns but 
wished the iourney at an end : our 
feet being blistered, and our thighs 
stripped with wading through so 
many rivers ; the way, being almost 
continually through rivers or pathless 
woods. In the afternoon five of m 
went to seek for game, and killed 
three monkeys, which we dressed for 
supper. Here we first began to have 
fair weather, which continued vdth ue 
till we came to the North Seas. The 
18th, we set out at 10 o’clock; mid 
the Indians with five canoes carried 
us a league up a river, and when we 
landed, the kind Indians went with 
us and carried our burthens. Wo 
marched three miles farther, and 
then built our huts, having travelled 
from the last settlements six miles. 
The 19th, our guides lost their way, 
and we did not march above two 
miles. The 20th, by 12 o’clock, we 
came to Chepo River. The rivers 
w^ crossed hitherto, ran all into the 
South Seas ; and tins of Chepo was 
the last we met that ran that way. 
Here an old man who came from the 
last settlements distributed his bur- 
then of plantains amongst us, and 
taking his leave returned home. 
Afterwards we forded the river and 
marched to the foot of a very high 
mountain, where we lay all night. 
This day we marched about nine 
miles. The 21st, some of the Indians 
returned back, and we marched up a 
very high mountain ; being on the 
top, we went some miles on *4 ridge, 
and steep on both sides ; then de- 
scended a little, and came to a fins 
spring, where we lay all night, having 
gone this day about nine miles ; the 
weather still very fair and .dear. 
The 22d, we marched over another 
very high mountain, keeping on the 
ridge, five miles. When we cams to 
the north end, we to our great* com- 
fort saw the sea ; then we descended 
and parted ourselves into three com- 
panies, and lay by the side of a river, 
which was the first we met that runs 
into the North Sea. The 23d, we 
came through several large plantain 
walks, and at 10 o’clock came to an 
Indian habitation not far from the 
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North. Sea. Here we got canoes to 
cany us down the River Concepcion 
to the seaside ; having gone this day 
about seven miles. W e found a great 
many Indians at the mouth of this 
river. They had settled themselves 
here for the benefit of trade with the 
Privateers, and their commodities 
were yama potatoes, plantains, sugar- 
canes* fowls, and eggs. These In- 
dians told us that there had been a 
great many English and French ships 
here, which were all gone but one 
barcolongo, 1 a French Privateer, that 
lay at La Sound's Key or Island. 
This island is about three leagues 
from the mouth of the River Concep- 
cion, and is one of the Sarabaloes, a 
range of islands reaching for about 
twenty leagues from Point Samballas 2 
to Golden Island eastward. These 
islands or keys, as we call them, were 
first inode the rendezvous of Priva- 
teers in the year 1679, being very 
convenient for careening, and hall 
names given to some of them By 
the Captains of the Privateers ; as 
this l 'La Sound’s Key particularly. 
Thus we finished our journey from 
the South Sea to the North in twenty- 
three days ; in which time, by my 
account, we travelled 110 miles, cross- 
ing some very high mountains ; but 
our common march was in the valleys 
among deep and dangerous rivers. 

On the 24th of May, having lain 
one night at the river’s mouth, we all 
went on board the Privateer who lay 
at La Sound’s Key. It was a French 
vessel ; Captain Tristiau, commander. 
The first thing we did was to get such 
things as we could to gratify our 
Indian guides, for we were resolved 
to reward them to their hearts' con- 
tent. This we did by giving them 
beads, knives, scissors, and looking- 
glasses, which we bought of the 
Privateer’s crew ; and half-a-dollar 
a man from each of its, which we 

1 A small, low, long, sharp-built 
vessel without a deck, going with oars 
and sails; Spanish, “barcalonga.” 

* Point San Bias, from which 
Dampier’s title for the islands seems 
to be corrupted. 


would have bestowed in goods also, 
but could not get any, the Privateer 
having no more toys. They were so 
well satisfied with these, that they 
returned with joy to their friends, 
and were very kind to our consorts 
whom we left behind ; as Mr Wafer 
our Surgeon, and the rest of them 
told us, when they came to us some 
months afterwards, as shall be said 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Privateer on board which we 
went being now cleaned, and our In- 
dian guides satisfied and set ashore, 
wc set sail in two days for Springer’s 
Key, another of the Sam haloes Isles, 
about seven or eight leagues from La 
Sound’s Key. Here lay eight sail of 
Privateers more, viz. : — 

English commanders and English 
men. 

Captain Coxon, 10 guns, 100 men. 

Captain Payne, 10 guns, 100 men. 

Captain Wright, a barcolongo, 4 
gnus, 40 men. 

Captain Williams, a small barco- 
longo. 

Captain Ymiky, a barcolongo, 4 
guns, about 60 men, English, Dutch, 
an«l French; himself a Dutchman. 

French commanders and men. 

Captain Archembo, 8 guns, 40 men. 

( 'uptftin Tucker, 6 guns, 70 men. 

Captain Rose, a barcolongo. 

An hour before wc came to the 
fleet, Captain Wright, who had been 
sent to the Chagres River, arrived at 
Springer’s Key, with a large canoe or 
periago laden with flour, which he 
took there. Some of the prisoners 
belonging to the periago came from 
Panama not above six days before lie 
took her, and told the news of our 
coming overland, and likewise related 
the condition and strength of Panama, 
which was the main tiring they in- 
quired after ; for Captain Wright was 
sent thither purposely 4o get a* 
prisoner that was able to inform them 
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of the strength of that city 9 because 
these Privateers designed to join all 
their forte, and by the assistance of 
the Indians (who had promised to be 
their guides) to march overland to 
Panama ; and there is no other way 
of getting prisoners for that purpose 
but by absconding 1 between Chagres 
and Porto riello, because there are 
much goods brought that way from 
Panama, especially when the Armada 
lies at Porto Bello. Ail the com* 
manders were aboard of Captain 
Wright when we came into the fleet, 
and were mighty inquisitive of the 
prisoners to know the truth of what 
they related concerning us. But as 
soon as they knew we were come, 
they immediately came aboard of 
Captain Tristian, being all overjoyed 
to see us ; for Captain Coxon and 
many others had left ns in the South’ 
Seas about twelve months since, and 
had never heard what became of us 
since that time. They inquired of 
11s what we did. there? how we lived ? 
how far we had been ? and what dis- 
coveries we made in those seas ? After 
we had answered these general ques- 
tions, they began to be more particu- 
lar in examining us concerning our 
passage through the country from the 
South Seas. We related the whole 
matter, giving them an account of 
the fatigues of our march, and the in- 
conveniences we suffered by the rains, 
and disheartened them quite from 
that design. Then they proposed 
several other places where such a 
party of men os were now got to- 
gether might make a voyage ; but the 
objections of some or other still hin- 
dered any proceeding. For the 
Privateers have an account of most 
towns within twenty leagues of the 
sea on all the coast from Trinidad 
down to La Vera Cruz, and are able 
to give a near guess of the strength 
and riches of them, for they make it 
their business to examine all prisoners 
that fall into their hands concern* 
ing the country, town, or city they 
belong to* whether bom there, 
* in* how fyng they have known it f 

1 Lying in ambush or concealment. 


how many families f whether most 
Spaniard#! or whether til# major 
port are not copper-colowed, as 
mulattoes, Mustesoes, or Indians? 
whether rich, and what their riches 
consist inf -and what their chief 
manufactures! If fortified, how 
many great guns, and what number 
of small arms ! whether it is possible 
to come undescried on them f how 
many look-outs or sentinels! for such 
the Spaniards always keep ; how the 
look-outs are placed ! whether possi- 
ble to avoid the look-outs or take 
them ! If any river or creek comes 
near it, or where the best landing! 
with innumerable other such ques- 
tions, which their curiosity leads 
them to demand. And if they have 
had any former discourse of such 
places from other prisoners, they 
compare one with the other ; then 
examine again, and inquire if he 
or any of them are capable to be 
gvides to conduct a party of men 
thither ; if not, where and how any 
prisoner may be taken that mjjy do 
it ; ami from thence they afterwards 
lay their schemes to prosecute what- 
ever design they take in hand. 

It was seven or eight days before 
any resolution was taken, yet consul- 
tations were held every day. The 
French seemed very forward to go 
to any town that the English could 
or would propose, because the Go- 
vernor of Petit Goave (from whom 
the Privateers take commissions) had 
recommended a gentleman lately come 
from France to be General of the ex- 
pedition, and sent word by Gaptsin 
Tucker, with whom this gentleman 
came, that they should if possible 
make an attempt on some town be- 
fore he returned again. The English, 
when they were in company with the 
French, seemed to approve of what 
the French said, but never looked on 
that General to be fit for the service 
in hand. At length it was concluded 
to go to a town called Coretags, * 

1 Cartago, near San Jose, the pre- 
sent capital of Costa Rica ; the M C*i> 
punter's River ” afterwards mentioned 
would be the Matino. » 
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which lies a great way in the country, 
bqt not each a tedious mfirch as it 
would be from hence to Panama. 
Our way to it lay up Carpenter's 
River, .which is about sixty leagues 
to the westward of Porto Bello. Our 
greatest obstruction in this design 
was our wont of boats, therefore it 
Was concluded to go with all our fleet 
to St Andreas, 1 * * a small uninhabited 
island lying near the Isle of Provi- 
dence, to the W. of it, in 13° 15' N. Lat. , 
and from Porto Bello NNW. about 
seventy leagues, where we should be 
but a .little way from Carpenter's 
River. And besides, at this island 
we might build canoes, it being 
plentifully stored with large cedars for 
such a purpose ; and for this reason 
the Jamaica-men come hither fre- 
quently to build sloops, cedar being 
very fit for building, and being to be 
had here at free cost, besides other 
wood. Jamaica is well stored with 
cedars of its own, chiefly among the 
Rocky Mountains ; these also of St 
Antjreas grow in stony ground, and 
are file largest that ever 1 knew or 
heard of, the bodies alone being ordi- 
narily forty or fifty feet long, many 
sixty or seventy and upwards, and of 
a proportionable bigness. The Ber- 
mudas Isles are well stored with them ; 
so is Virginia, which is generally a 
Sandy soil. I saw none in the East 
Indies, nor in the South Sea coast, ex- 
cept on the Isthmus as I came over it.* 
IVe reckon the pcriagoes and canoes 
that are made of cedar to be the best of 
any ; they are nothing but the tree it- 
self made hollow boat-wise, with a flat 
bottom, and the canoegenerally sharp 
at both ends, the l 

with the other end flat But what is 
commonly said of cedar, that the worm 
will not touch it, is a mistake ; for I 
have seen it very much worm-eaten. 

All things being thus concluded on, 
we sailed from hence, directing our 
course toward St Andreas. We kept 


1 St Andrew's Island. 

•The Author afterwards (Chapter 

IX., page 221) tells us that he found 

large cedars at the Three Marias 

Islands, off the coast of Mexico. 


company the first day, but at night 
it blew & hard gale at NE., and some 
of our ships bore away. The next 
day others were forced to leave us, 
and the second night we lost all onr 
company. I was now belonging to 
Captain Archembo, for all the rest of 
the fleet were over-manned. Captain 
Archembo wanting men, we that came 
out of the South Seas must either sail 
with him or remain among the In- 
dians. Indeed, we found no cause to 
dislike the Captain ; but his French 
seamen were the saddest creatures 
that ever I was among ; for though 
we had bad weather that required 
many hands aloft, yet the biggest 
part of them never stirred out of 
their hammocks but to eat or ease 
themselves. We made a shift to find 
the Island the fourth day, where we 
met Captain Wright, who came thither 
the day before, and had taken a 
Spanish tartane, 8 wherein were thirty 
men, all well armed. She had four 
petereroes, 4 * and some long guns placed 
in a swivel on the gunwale. They 
fought an hour before they yielded. 
The news they related was, that they 
came from Carthagena in company of 
eleven armadilloes (which are small 
vessels of war) to seek for the fleet of 
Privateers lying in the Sambalocs ; 
that they parted from the armadil- 
loes two days before ; that they were 
ordered to search the Sambaloes for 
us, and if they did not find ns, then 
they were ordered to go to Porto 
Bello, and lie there till they had 
further intelligence of us; and he 
supposed these armadilloes to be 
now there. We that came overland 
out of the South Seas, being weary 
of living among the French, desirccl 
Captain Wright to fit up his prize the 
tartane, and make a man-of-war of 

8 A small coasting vessel used in 
the Mediterranean, with one mast and 
a large lateen sail; Spanish, “tar- 
tana;” French, “tartane.” 

4 Or pedereroes (Spanish, 4 * pedrero, ” 
from “piedra,” a stone) ; a sort of 
swivel-gun which, before JJie inven- « 
tion of iron balls, were loaded with 
stone shot. 
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her for us, which he at first seemed 
to decline, because he was settled 
among the French on Hispaniola, and 
was eery well beloved both by the 
Governor of Petit Goave, and <ul the 
gentry ; and they would resent it ill 
that Captain Wright, who had no 
occasion of men, should be so unkind 
to Captain Arehembo as to seduce his 
men from him ; he being so meanly 
manned that he could hardly sail liis 
ship with his Frenchmen. We told 
him we would no longer remain With 
Captain Arehembo, out would go 
ashore there and build canoes to trass* 
port ourselves down to the Mosquitoes 
if he would notentert&in us ; for Priva- 
teers are not obliged to any ship, but 
free to go ashore where they please, 
or to go into any other ship that will 
entertain them, only paying for their 
provision. When Captain Wright 
saw our resolution, he agreed with us 
on condition we should ue under his 
command as one ship’s company, to 
which we unanimously consented. 

We stayed here about ten days to 
see if -any more of our fleet would 
come to us ; but there came no more 
of us to the island but three, Captain 
Wright, Captain Arehembo, and Cap- 
tain Tucker. Therefore we conclud- 
ed the rest were bore away either for 
Boca del Toro or Blewfields River on 
the maiii ; and we designed to seek 
them. We had fine weather while 
we lay here, only some tornadoes or 
thunder-showers. But in this Isle 
of St Andreas there being neither 
fish, fowl, nor deer, and it being 
therefore but an ordinary place for us 
who had but little provision, we sailed 
from hence again in quest of our scat- 
tered fleet, directingour course for some 
islands lying near the main, called by 
the Privateers the Cora Islands ; being 
inhopestogetcornthere. These islands 
I take to be the same which are gene- 
rally called in the maps the Pearl Is- 
lands* lying about the tat. of 12° 10' N. 
Here we arrived the next day, and 
went ashore on one of them, but 
found none of the inhabitants, for 
, there are but a few poor naked Indians 
that live fitere, who bare been so often 
plundered by the Privateers, tliafc 


they have but little provision i and 
when theytsee a sail they hide them- 
selves, otherwise ships that corns here 
would take them, and make&isv** of 
them ; and I have seen some of .them 
that have been slaves. They ere poo* 

{ >le of a mean stature, yet strong 
imbs ; they are of a dark copper- 
colour, black hair, full round m a s s, 
small black eyes, their eyenwows 
hanging over their eyes, low fore- 
heads, short thick noses, not high 
but flattish ; full lips, and short chins. - 
They have & fashion to cut holes in 
the lips of the boys when they are 
young, close to tlicir chin, which they 
keep open with little pegs till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years old : then they 
wear beards in them made of turtle or 
tortoise shell. A little notch at the 
upper end they put in through the 
lip, where it remains between the 
teeth and the lip ; the under part 
hangs down over their chin. This 
they commonly wear all day, and 
wlfen they sleep they take it out. 
They have likewise holes bored in 
their ears, both men and women, 
when young ; and by continual 
stretching them with great pegs, 
they grow to be as big as a milled 
five-shilling piece : herein they wear 
pieces of wood cut very round and 
smooth, so that their ear seems to be 
all wood, with a little skin about it. 
Another ornament the women use is 
about their legs, which they are very 
curious in ; for from the infancy of 
the girls their mothers make* fast a 
piece of cotton cloth about the small 
of their leg, from the ankle to the 
calf, very hard, which makes them 
have a very full calf : this the women 
wear to their dying day. Both men 
and women go naked, only a clout 
about their waists ; yet they have 
but little feet though they go bare* 
foot. Finding no provision here, we 
sailed towards Blewfields River, where 
we careened our tartane ; and there 
Captain Arehembo and Captain Tuc- 
ker left us, and went towards Boca del 
Toro. This Blewfields River 1 comes 

1 Marked on some modern maps m 
the River Escondido or Segovia i it 
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out betw*»n the Rivers of Nicaragua 
and Veragua. It had this tame from 
Captain Blewfield, a famous Privateer 
living on Providence Island long be- 
fore Jamaica was taken : which Island 
of Providence was settled by the Eng- 
lish and belonged to the Earls of War- 
wick, In this river we found a canoe 
coming down the stream ; and though 
we went with our canoes to seek for 
inhabitants, yet we found none, but 
saw in two or three places signs that 
Indians had made on the side of the 
river. The canoe which we found was 
but meanly made for want of toofs ; 
therefore we concluded these Indians 
have no commerce with the Spaniards 
nor with other Indians that have. 

While we lay here, our Mosquito- 
men went in tlieir canoe ami struck 
us some manatee or sea-cow. 1 Be- 
sides tills Blew fields River I have 
seen the manatee in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, on the coasts of Boca del 
Drago aud Boca del Toro, in the 
River of Darien, and a»«tmg the south 
keys or little islands of Cuba. I have 
heaM of their being found on the 
north of Jamaica, a few ; and in the 
rivers of Surinam in great multitudes, 
which is a very low land. I haye 
seen them also at Mindanao, one of 
the Philippine Islands, and on the 
coast of New Holland. This creature 
is about the bigness of a horse, and 
ten or twelve feet long. The mouth 
of it is much like the mouth of a cow, 
having great thick lips. The eyes 
are no»bigger than a small pea. The 
ears are only two small holes on each 
side of the head. The neck is short 
aud thick, bigger than the head. 
The biggest part of this creature is at 
the shoulders, where it has two large 
fins, one on each side of its belly. 
Under each of these fins the female 
has a small dug to suckle her young. 

runs south-eastward to the sea through 
the Mosquito country, and at its 
mouth are Blewflelds town and lagoon. 

1 The description generally applies 
to some variety of the Phoca , or seal 
— known in different seas and to dif- 
ferent navigators as the sea-dog, the 
sea-calf, the sea-cow, and the sea-lion. 


From the shoulders towards the tail 
it retains its bigness for about two feet, 
then grows smaller and smaller to the 
very tail, which is flat, and about 
fourteen inches broad and twenty 
inches long, and in the middle 
four or five inches thick, but about 
the edges not above two inches 
thick. From the head to the tail 
it is round and smooth, without any 
fin but those two before-mentioned. 

I have heard that some have weighed 
above J2G0 lbs., but I never saw any 
so large. The manatee delights to 
live in brackish water ; and tney are 
commonly in creeks and rivers near 
the sea. They live on grass seven or 
eight inches long, and of a narrow 
blade, which grows in the sea in many 
places, especially among islands near 
the main ; this grass grows likewise in 
creeks or in great rivers near the sides 
of them, in such places where there 
is but little tide or current. They 
never come ashore, nor into shallower 
waterthan where they can swim. Their 
flesh is white, both the fat and the 
lean, and extraordinary sweet whole- 
some meat. The tail of a young cow 
is most esteemed ; but if old both 
head and tail arc very tough. A calf 
that sucks is the most delicate meat ; 
Privateers commonly roast them, as 
they do also great pieces cut out of 
the bellies of the old ones. The skin 
of the manatee is of great use to Priva- 
teers; for they cut them ontintostraps, 
which they make fast on the sides of 
their canoes, through which they put 
their oars in rowing, iustead of tholes*- 1 
or pegs. The skin of the bull or of 
the back of the cow is too thick for 
this use ; but of it they make horse- 
whips, cutting them two or three feet 
long ; at the handle they leave the full 
substance of the skin, and from thence 
cut it away tapering, but very even 
and square [on] all the four sides. 
While the thongs are green they twist 
them and hang them to dry ; which 
in a week’s time become as hard as 
wood. The Mosquito-men have id- 
ways a small canoe for their use, to 

* Pins in thegunwole to support the * 
oar in rowing ; also called “ tnowls/* 
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strike fish* tortoise, or manatee : 
which they keep usually to them* 
selves* and very neat and clean. They 
use no oars* but paddles* the broad 
part of which does not go tapering 
towards the staff* pole* or handle of 
it as in the oar ; nor do they use it in 
the same manner* by laying it on the 
side of the vessel, but hold it perpen- 
dicularly* gripping the staff hard with 
both hands* and putting back the 
water by main strength and very 
quick strokes. One of the Mosquitoes 
(for there go but two in a canoe) sits 
in the stern* the other kneels down 
in the head ; and both paddle till 
they come to the place where they 
expect their game. Then they lie still* 
or paddle very softly* looking well 
about them ; and he that is m the 
head of the canoe lays down his pad- 
dle and stands up with his striking 
staff in his hand. This staff is about 
eight feet long* almost as big as a 
man's arm at the great end* in 
which there is a hole to place his 
harpoon in. At the other end of his 
staff there is a piece of light wood 
called bob-wood, with a hole iu 
it through which the small end 
of the staff comes ; and on this 
piece of bob- wood there is a line of 
ten or twelve fathoms wound neatly 
about* and the end of the line made 


nimble to turn the head of the canoe 
that way that his consort points, who 
being in the head of his canoe, and ; 
holding the line, both secs end feels 
which way the manatee is swimming* 
Thus the oan<* is towed with a vio- 
lent motion till the manatee's strength * 
decays. Then they gather in the 
line* which they are often forced to 
let all go to the very end. At length, 
when the creature's strength is spent^ 
they haul it up to the canoe's sid% 
and knock it on the head* and tow it 
to the nearest shore* where they make 
it fast* and seek for another ; which 
having takeu* they go ashore with it 
to put it into their canoe. For it is so 
heavy that they canuot lift it in ; but 
they haul it up in shoal water as near 
the shore as they can, and then over- 
set the canoe* laying* one side close to 
the manatee. Then they roll it in, 
which brings the canoe upright again ; 
and when they have heaved out the 
wajer they fasten a line to the other 
manatee that lies afloat* and tow it 
after them. 1 

When we had cleaned our tartkne 
we sailed from hence* bound for Boca 
del Toro* which is an opening between 
two islands about 10° 10' N.* between 
the Rivers of Veragua and Cbagres. 
Here we met with Captain Yanky* 
who told us that there had been a 


fast to it. The other end of the line 
is made fast to the harpoon, which is 
at the great end of the staff ; and the 
Mosquito-man keeps about a fathom 
of it loose in his hand. When he 
strikes* the harpoon presently comes 
out of the staff* and as the manatee 
swims away the line runs off from the 
bob ; and although at first both staff 
and bob may be carried under water* 
yet as the line runs off it will rise 

r ‘n. Then the Mosquito-men pad- 
with all their might to get hold of 
the bob again* and spend usually a 
quarter of an hour before they get it. 
When the manatee begins to be tired* 
it lies still ; and then the Mosquito- 
men paddle to the bob and take it 
up* and begin to haul in the line. 
c When the manatee feels them he 
awims swrfjr again with the canoe after 
him j then he that steers must be 


fleet of Spanish armadilloes to seek 
us : that Captain Tristian having 
fallen to leeward* was coming to 
Boca del Toro* and fell iu amongst 
them, supposing them to be our*fieet : 
that they fired and chased him* but 
he rowea and towed* and they sup- 
nosed he got away; that tiaptain 
Payne was likewise chased by tnem* 

1 The manner of striking the tor- 
toise is also given at length* but be- 
ing much the same as the method 
employed in strikiim the sea-cow* It 
has been omitted. Instead of a har- 
poon* a four-square sharp iron 

on the end of a striking staff is v T 

with a line attached, when the tor- 
toise is struck it flies off* but the iron 
with the end of the line attached be- 
ing buried beneath the shell* there to 
no possibility of Its escape. 
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and Captain Williams, and that they 
had Hot seen them since /•that they 
lay within the islands ; that the 
Spaniards never came in to him; 
and that Captain Coxon was in at the 
careening place. This *Boca del Toro 
is a place that the Privateers use to 
resort to as much as any place in all 
the coast, because here is plenty of 
green tortoise and a good careening 
place. The Indians here have no 
coxftmerce with the Spaniards, but 
are very barbarous, and will not be 
dealt with. They have destroyed 
many Privateers, as they did not 
long after this some of Captain Payne’s 
men ; who having built a tent ashore 
to put his goods m while he careened 
his ship, and some men lying there 
with their arms, in the night the In- 
dians crept softly into the tent and 
cut off the heads of three or four men, 
and made their escape ; nor was this 
the first time they had served the Pri- 
vateers so. There grow on this co#st 
vinelloes in great quantity, with 
wliijh chocolate is perfumed ; these 
I shall describe elsewhere. 1 * * 

Onr fleet being thus scattered, there 
were now no hopes of getting toge- 
ther again ; therefore every one did 
what they thought most conducing 
to obtain their ends. Captain W right, 
with whom I now was, was resolved 
to cruise on the coast of Carthagena ; 
and it being now almost the westerly 
wind season, we sailed from hence, 
and Captain Yanky with us ; and we 
consorted, because Captain Yanky 
had no commission, and was afraid 
the French would take away his bark. 
We passed by Scuda,* a small island 
where it is said Sir Francis Drake’s 
bowels were buried, and came to a small 
river to westward of Chagres, where we 
took two new canoes, and carried them 
with ns into the Sambaloes. We had 
the wind at W. with much rain ; which 
brought ns to Point Samballas. 8 Here 

1 See Chapter VIII., page 206. 

* Escudo acVeragua, off the Lagoon 

nf Chiriqni. In Maynarde’s narrative, 

however (ante, page 107), it is stated 

that Drake was buried at sea. 

8 San Bias. 


Captain Wright and Captain Yanky 
left us in the tartane to fix the 
canoes, while they went on the coast 
of Carthagena to seek for provision. 
We cruised in among the islands, and 
kept our Mosquito-men or strikers 
out, who brought aboard some half* 
grown tortoise ; and some of ns went 
ashore every day to hunt for what we 
could find in the woods. Sometimes 
we got peccary, warree, or deer ; at 
other times we lighted on a drove of 
large fat monkeys or qnams, corro- 
soes 4 * * (each a large sort of fowl), pig- 
eons, parrots, or turtle-doves. We 
lived very well on what we got, not 
staying long in one place : but some- 
times we would go on the islands, 
where there grow great groves of »ap- 
podillas, 0 which is a sort of fruit much 
like a pear, but more juicy ; and un- 
der those trees we fouud plenty of 
soldiers, 4 a little kind of animals that 
live in shells, and have two ^reat 
claws like a crab, and are good food. 
One time our men found a great many 
large ones, and, being sharp-set had 
them dressed, but most of tnem were 
very sick afterwards, being poisoned 
by them : for on this island were 
many manchineel trees, 7 whose fruit 

4 For Quam or Guan see Note 4, 

K e 133. TheCorroso, orCurassow, 
escribed elsewhere by Dam pier as 
14 a larger fowl than the quam : the 
cock, is black, the hen is of a dark 
brown. The cock has & crown of 
black feathers on his head, and ap- 
pears very stately. These live also 
on berries, and are very good to eat ; 
but their bones are said to be poison- 
ous ; therefore we do either burn or 
bury them, or throwthem into the water 
for fear our dogs should eat them.” 

0 Sappodilla is the name applied to 
plants of the genus Ackras , natives 
of the West Indies and some parts of 
South America ; the plum, or fruit, 
according to Lindley, is esteemed as 
an article of the dessert ; the bark is 
employed in medicine as an astring- 
ent. 

4 Soldier-crab, or hermit-crab. m 
7 Spanish, 44 Manzanilla a West 
Indian tree, used for furniture, and 
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is like a small crab, 1 and smells very | 
well, but they are not wholesome ; 
and we commonly take care of med- 
dling with any animals that eat them. 
And this we take for a general rule : 
When we find any fruits that we have 
not seen before, if we see them peck- 
ed by birds w* may freely eat ; but if 
we see no such sign we may let them 
alone ; for of this fruit no birds will 
taste. Many of these islands have 
these manchineel trees growing on 
them. Thus cruising in among these 
islands at length we came again to 
La Sound's Key ; and the day before, 
having met with a Jamaica sloop that 
was come over on the coast to trade, 
she went with us. It was in the 
evening when we came to an anchor, 
and the next morning we fired two 
guns for the Indians that lived on the 
main to come aboard ; for by this 
time we concluded we should hear 
from our five men that we left in the 

g the Indians, 
this being about the latter end of 
August, and it was the beginning of 
May when we parted from them. 
According to our expectation the In- 
dians came aboard and brought our 
friends with them. Mr Wafer wore 
a clout about him, and was painted 
like an Indian ; and he was some 
time aboard before I knew him. One 
of them, named Richard Cobson, died 
within three or four days after, and 
was buried on La Sound’s Key. After 
this we went to other keys to the 
eastward of these, to meet Captain 
Wright and Captain Yanky, who met 
with a fleet of periagoes laden with 
Indian com, hog, and fowls, going 
to Carthagena ; being convoyed by a 
small armadillo *of two guns and six 
petereroes. Her they chased ashore, 
and most of the periagoes ; but they 
got two of them off and brought 
them away. Here Captain Wright’s 
and Captain Yanky’s barks were clean- 
ed ; and we stocked ourselves with 
com and then went towards the coast 
of Carthagena. In our way thither we 


passed by the River of Darien } which 
!s very broad at the mouth, bat not 
above six feet [of] water on n 'spring- 
tide ; for the tide rises but Ut&le here. 
Captain Coxon, about six monm$ be- 
fore we came* out of the South Seas, 
went up this river with a party of 
men : every man carried a small 
strong bag to put his gold in, expect- 
ing great riches there, though they 
got little or none. They rowed up 
about 100 leagues before they came 
to any settlement, and then found 
some Spaniards who lived there to 
truck s with the Indians for gold ; 
there being gold scales in every 
house. The Spaniards admired 1 how 
they came so tar from the mouth of 
the river ; because there are a sort of 
Indians living between that place and 
the sea who are very dreadful to the 
Spaniards, and will not have any com- 
merce with them, nor with any white 
people. 

• To return therefore to the prosecution 
of our voyage. Meeting with nothing 
of note, we passed by Carthagena, 
which is a city so well known tnat I 
shall say not hi ug of it. We sailed 
by in sight of it, for it lies open to 
the sea ; and had a fair view of Madre 
de Popa, or Nuestra Seflora do Popa, 
a monastery of the Virgin Mary, 
standing on the top of a very steep 
hill just behind Carthagena. It is a 
place of incredible wealth, by reason 
of the offerings made there continu- 
ally ; and for this reason often in 
danger of being visited by thi Priva- 
teers, did not the neighbourhood of 
Carthagena keep them in awe. It is, 
in short, the very Loretto of the West 
Indies ; it has innumerable miracles 
related of it. Any misfortune that 
befalls the Privateers is attributed to 
this Lady’s doing ; and the Spaniards 
report that she was abroad that night 
the Oxford man-of-war was blown up 
at the Isle of Vacca near Hispaniola, 
and that she came home all wet ; as, 
belike, she often returns with her 
clothes dirty and torn with passing 


well known for its poisonous white 
juice ; the ffippomane mancinella, 

1 Apple. 




isb, 

» 


Barter, traffic by exchange ; Span- 
§t trocar,” French, M troquer.” 
Wondered. 
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through woods and bad ways when 
she has been out upon any expedi- 
tion ; deserving doubtless a new suit 
for such eminent pieces of service. 
From hence we passed on to the Rio 
Grande, 1 * * * * where we took up fresh 
water at sea, a league off the mouth 
of that river. From thence we sailed 
eastward, passing by Santa Marta, 
a large town and good harbour belong- 
ing to the Spaniards : yet hath it 
within these few years been twice 
taken by the Privateers. It stands 
close upon the sea, and the hill within 
land is a very large one, towering up 
a great height from a vast body of 
land. * I am of opinion that it is higher 
than the Peak of Teneriffe ; others also 
that have seen both, think the same ; 
though its bigness makes its height 
less sensible. I have seen it in pass- 
ing by, thirty leagues off, at sea ; 
others, as they told me, above sixty. 
Its head is generally hid in the 
clouds ; hut in clear weather, when 
the top appears, it looks white, sup- 
os<*i to be covered with snow. Santa 
farta lies in Lat. 12°. Being ad- 
vanced five or six leagues to the east- 
ward of Santa Marta, we left our 
ships at anchor, and returned back 
in our canoes to the Rio Grande, en- 
tering it by a mouth of it that disem- 
bogues itself near Santa Marta : pur- 
ling to attempt some towns that 
lie a pretty way up that river. But 
this design meeting with discourage- 
ments* we returned to our ships and 
set sail to Rio la llacha. This hath 
been a strong Spanish town, and is 
well built ; but being often taken by 
the Privateers, the Spaniards deserted 
it some time before our arrival. It 
lies to the westward of a river ; and 
right against the town is a good road 
for ships, the bottom clean and sandy. 
The Jamaica sloops used often to 
come over to trade here : and I am 
informed that the Spaniards have 
again settled themselves in it and 

1 Now Rio Magdalena. 

* The Sierra dc Santa Marta, the 

highest point of which, about thirty 

miles from the town, is 19,000 feet iu 

elevation. 


made it very strong. We entered 
the fort and brought two small guns 
aboard. From thence we went to the 
Rancherias, one or two small Indian 
villages where the Spaniards keep 
two barks to fish for pearl. 

When we had spent some time 
here, we returned again towards the 
coast of Carthagena ; and being be- 
tween Rio Grande and that place, we 
met with westerly winds, which kept 
us still to the eastward of Carthagena 
three or four days ; then in the morn- 
ing we descried a sail off at sea, and 
we chased her at noon. Captain 
Wright, who sailed best, came np 
with her and engaged her; and in 
half an hour after. Captain Yanky, 
who sailed better than the tartane 
(the vessel that I was in), came up 
with her likewise and laid her aboard, 
then Captain Wright also ; and they 
took her before we came up. They 
lost two or three men, and had seven 
or eight wounded. The prize was a 
ship of 12 guns and forty men, who 
had all good small arms ; she was 
laden with sugar and tobacco, and 
had eight or ten tons of marmalade on 
board : she came from Santiago de 
Cuba, and was bound to Carthagena. 
We went back witli her to ltio 
Grande to fix our rigging, which was 
shattered in the fight, and to consider 
what to do with her ; for these were 
commodities of little use to us, and 
not worth going into a port with. 
At the Rio Grande, Captain Wright 
demanded the prize as his due by 
virtue of his commission ; Captain 
Yanky said it was his due by tl &9 law 
of Privateers. Indeed Captain Wright 
had the most right to her, having by 
his commission protected Captain 
Yanky from the French, who would 
have turned him out because he had 
no commission ; and he likewise be- 
gan to engage her finst. But the 
company were all afraid that Captain 
Wright would presently carry her 
into a port ; therefore most of Captain 
Wright’s men stuck to Captain Yanky, 
and Captain Wright losing 8 his prize, 
burned his own bark, andn^d Captain* 

3 Yielding up. 
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Yanky’s, it being bigger than his 
owns the tartan® was sold to a 
Jamaica trader, and Captain Yanky 
commanded the prize ship. We went 
again from hence to Rio la Haeha, 
and set the prisoners ashore : and it 
being now the beginning of Novem- 
ber, we concluded to go to Cura^oa to 
sellonr sugn., if favoured by westerly 
winds, which were now come in. We 
sailed from thence, having fair 
weather and winds to our mind, which 
brought us to Cura^oa, a Dutch 
island. Captain Wright went ashore 
to the Governor, and offered him the 
sale of the sugar : but the Governor 
told him he had a great trade with 
the Spaniards, therefore he could not 
admit us in there ; but if we would 
go to St Thomas, which is an island 
and free port belonging to the Danes, 
and a sanctuary for Privateers, he 
would send a sloop with such goods 
as we wanted, and money to buy the 
sugar, which he would take at a cer- 
tain rate ; but it was not agreed to. 

Cura$oa is the only island of im- 
portance that the Dutch have in the 
West Indies. It is about five leagues 
in length, and may be nine or ten 
in circumference : the northernmost 
point ia laid down in N. Lat. 12° 40', 
and it is about Beven or eight leagues 
from the main, near Cape San Roman. 
On the south side of the east end is a 
good harbonr called Santa Barbara ; 
but the chief harbour is about three 
leagues from the SE. end, on the south 
side of it, where the Dutch have a very 
good town and a very strong fort. At 
the east end are two hills, one of them 
much higher than the other, and 
steepest towards the north side. The 
rest of the island is in different level ; 
where of late some rich men have 
made sugar-works ; which formerly 
was all pasture for cattle. There are 
also some small plantations of potatoes 
and yams, and they have still a great 
many cattle on the island : but it Is 
not so much esteemed for its produce, 
as for its situation for the trade with 
the Spaniards. Formerly the harbonr 
was nevep without ships from Cartha- 
gena ana Porto Bello, that did use to 
any of the Dutch here, 1000 or 1500 


Negroes at once, besides great qnanti* 
ties of European commodities ; out of 
late that trade is fallen into the bands 
of the English at Jamaica s yet Mill 
the Dutch have a vast trade over Ml 
the West Indies, sending from Holland 
ships of good force laden with Euro* 
pean goods, whereby they make very 
profitable returns. Tha Dutoh have 
two other islands there, but of little 
moment in comparison of Oursfoa; 
the one lies seven or eight leagues 
to the westward of Cnragoa, called 
Oruba ; the other nine or ten leagues 
to the eastward of it, called Biien 
Ayre. From these islands the Dutch 
fetch in sloops, provision for Oura^oa, 
to maintain their garrison and Negroes. 
I was never at Oruba, therefore cannot 
say anything of it as to my own 
knowledge ; but by report it is much 
like Buen Ayre, which 1 shall de- 
scribe, only not so big. Between 
Cnragoa and Bnen Ayre Is a small is- 
land called Little Cura 50a ; it ia not 
above a league from Great Curacoa. 
The King of France has long had an 
eye on Curacoo, and made so die at- 
tempts to take it, but never yet suc- 
ceeded. I have heard that about 
twenty -three or twenty -four years 
since the Governor had sold it to the 
French, but died a small time before 
the fleet came to demand it j and by 
his death that design failed. After- 
wards, in the year 1678, the Count 
D‘ Entries, who a year before had 
taken the Isle of Tobago from the 
Dutch, was sent hither alsd with s 
squadron of stout ships, very well 
manned, and fitted with bombs ant 
carcasses, 1 intending to take it bj 
storm. This fleet first came to 
Martinico ; where, while they stayed, 
orders were sent to Petit Goave for 
all Privateers to repair thither and 
assist the Count in his design. There 
weds but two Privateers’ ships that 
went thither to him, which were 

1 Carcasses (Italian, *♦ carcases, ** 
Spanish, “cnrcax ” or “caroaca”) 
are hollow cases made of ribs of iron,- 
filled with inflammable matter, and 
thrown into besieged pieces With 
incendiary intent. 
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manned partly with French, partly 
with Englishmen. These# set out 
with the Count ; but in their way to 
Curagoa* the whole fleet was lost on a 
reef or ridge of rocks that runs off 
from the Isle of Aves ; not above two 
ships escaping, one of which was one 
of the Privateers : and so that design 
perished. 

Wherefore not driving a bargain 
for our sugar with the Governor of 
Cura^oa, we went from thence to 
Buen Ayre, another Dutch island, 
where we met a Dutch sloop come 
from Europe laden with Irish beef 
which we bought in exchange for 
some of our sugar. Buen Ayre is the 
easternmost of the Dutch islands, and 
the largest of the three, though -not 
the most considerable. The middle 
of the island is laid down in Lat. 12° 
16' £N,]. It is about twenty leagues 
from the main, and nine or ten from 
Cura$oa, and is accounted sixteen or 
seventeen leagues round. The road 
is on the SW. side, near the middfe 
of the island, where there is a pretty 
deep°bay runs in. The houses are 
about lialf-a-mile within land, right 
in the road. There is a Governor 
lives here, a deputy to the Governor 
of Cura^oa, and seven or eight soldiers, 
with five or six families of Indians. 
There is no fort ; and the soldiers in 
peaceable times have little to do but 
to eat and sleep, for they never watch 
but iu time of war. The Indians are 
husbandmen, o^id plant maize aud 
Guinea* corn, aud some yams ami 
potatoes : but their chief business is 
about cattle; fortius island is plenti- 
fully stocked with goats ; and they 
send great quantities every year in 
salt to Cura^oa. There aro some 
horses, and bulls and cows ; hut I 
never saw any sheep, though 1 have 
been all oyer the island. The south 
side is plain low land, and there are 
several sorts of trees, but none very 
large. There is a small spring of 
water by the houses, whicn serves 
the inhabitants, though it is brackish 
At the west end of the island there is 
a good spring of fresh water, and three 
or four Indian families live there ; 
but no water nor houses at any oilier 


place. On the south side near the 
east end is a good salt-pond, where 
Dutch sloops come for salt. From 
Buen Ayre we went to the Isle of Aves, 
or birds ; so called from its great 
plenty of birds, as man-of-war and' 
boobies, but especially boobies. The 
booby is a water-fowl, somewhat less 
than a hen, of a light greyish colour. 

I observed the boobies of this island 
to be whiter than others. This bird 
lias a strong bill, longer and bigger 
than a crow's, and broader at the 
end ; its feet are flat like a duck’s 
feet. The man-of-war (as it is called 
by the English) is about the bigness 
of a kite, and in shape like it, but 
black ; and the neck is red. It lives 
on fish, yet never lights on the water, 
but soars aloft like a kite, and when 
it sees its prey, it flies down head- 
foremost to the watcr*^ edge, very 
swiftly takes its prey out of the sea 
with its bill, and immediately mounts 
again as swiftly, never touching the 
water with its body. His wings are 
very long ; his feet are like other 
land-fowl ; and he builds on trees, 
where he finds any ; but where they 
are wanting, on the ground. This 
Island of Aves lies about eight or nine 
leagues to the eastward of the island 
Buen Ayre, about fourteen or fifteen 
leagues from the main, and about the 
Lat. of 11° 45' north. It is but 
small, not above four miles in length, 
and towards the east end not hatf-a- 
mile broad. On the north side it is 
low land, commonly overflown with 
the tide ; but on the south side there 
is a great rocky bank of coral thrown 
up by the sea. The west end is, for 
near a mile's space, plain even sa- 
vannah land, without any trees. 
There are two or three wells dug by 
Privateers, who often frequent this 
island, because there is a good har- 
bour about the middle of it on the 
north side, where they may conveni* 
ently careen. The reef or bank of 
rocks on which the French fleet was 
lost, runs along from the east end to 
the northward abbut tliree miles, then 
trends away to the westward, making 
as it were a half-moon. Vhis reef • 
breaks off all the sea, and there is 
K 
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good ridiug in even sandy ground to 
the westward of it. There are two or 
three small low sandy keys or islands 
within this reef, about three miles 
from the main island. The Count 
D’£str6es lost his fleet here in this 
manner : Coming from the eastward, 
he fell in on the back of the reef, 
and fired guns to give warning to the 
rest of his fleet. But they, suppos- 
ing their Admiral was engaged with 
enemies, hoised up their topsails, and 
crowded all the sail they could make, 
and ran full sail ashore after him ; 
all within half-a-inile of each other. 
For his light being in the maintop 
was an unhappy beacon for them to 
follow ; and there escaped but one 
King's ship, and one Privateer. The 
ships continued whole all day, and 
the men had time enough, most of 
them, to get ashore ; yet many 
perished in the wreck : and many 
of those that got safe on the 
island, for want of being accustom- 
ed to such hardships, died like rotten 
sheep. But the Privateers who had 
been used to such accidents, lived 
merrily ; from whom I had this re- 
lation : and they told me that if 
they had gone to Jamaica with £30 
a man in their pockets they could not 
have enjoyed themselves more. For 
they kept in a gang by themselves, 
and watched when the ships broke to 
get the goods that came from them ; 
and though much was staved against 
the rocks, yet abundance of wine and 
brandy floated over the reef, where 
these Privateers waited to take it up. 
They lived here about three weeks, 
waiting an opportunity to transport 
themselves back again to Hispaniola ; 
in all which time they were never 
without two or three hogsheads of 
wine and brandy in their tents, and 
barrels of beef and pork, which they 
could live on without bread weu 
enough, though the new comers out 
of France could not There were 
about forty Frenchmen on board one 
of the ships where there was good 
store of liquor, till the after part of 
w her broke away and floated over the 
reef, ancPwas carried away to sea, 
with all the men drinking and sing- 


ing, who, being in drink, did not 
mind tiro danger, but were never 
heard of afterwards. In a short time 
after this great shipwreck; Captain 
Payne, commander of a Privateer of 
6 guns, lmd a pleasant accident befell 
him at this island. He came hither 
to careen, intending to fit himself 
very well ; for here lay driven on the 
island, masts, yards, timbers, and 
many things that he wanted, there- 
fore he hauled into the harbour* dose 
to the island, and unrigged his ship- 
Before he had come, a Dutch ship of 
20 guns was sent from Curagoa to 
take up the guns that were lost on 
the reef. But seeing a ship in the 
harbour, and knowing her to be a 
French Privateer, they thought to 
take her first, and came within a 
mile of her, and began to fire at her, 
intending to warp in the next day ; 
for it is very narrow going in. Cap- 
tain Payne got ashore some of his 
gpns, and did what he could to refit 
them, though he did in a manner 
conclude he must be taken. But, 
while his men were thus busied, he 
spied a Dutch sloop turning to get 
into the road, and saw her at the 
evening anchor at the west end of the 
island. This gave him some hope of 
making his escape, which he did, by 
sending two canoes in the night 
aboard the sloop, who took her, and 
got considerable purchase iu her, and 
he went aw ay in her, making a good re- 
prisal, and leaving his own empty ship 
to the Dutch man-of-war. There is an* 
other island to the eastward of the 
Isle of Aves about four leagues, called 
by Privateers the Little Isle of Aves, 
which is overgrown with mangrove 
trees. I have seen it, but was never 
on it. There are no inhabitants that 
I could learn on either of these islands 
but boobies, and a few other birds- 
While we were at the Isle of Area we 
careened Captain Wright’s bark, and 
scrubbed the sugar prize, and got two 

g uns out of the wrecks, continuing 
ere till the beginning of February 
1681-2. We went from hence to the 
Isles Roques to careen the sugar 
prize, which the Isle of Aves was not 
a place so convenient for* Accord- 
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ingly we hauled close to one of the 
sxtu£l island*, and got our guns 
ashore the first thing we did, and 
Imiltr a breastwork on the point* and 

S lanted all our guns there, to hitl- 
er an enemy from coming to us while 
we lay on the careen ; then we mode 
a house, and covered it with our 
sails, to put our goods and provisions 
in. While we lay here, a French 
man-of-war, of 36 guns, came through 
the keys or little islands, to whom we 
sold about ten tons of sugar. I was 
aboard twice or thrice, and very 
kindly welcomed both by the captain 
and his lieutenant, who was a Cava- 
lier of Malta ; and they both offered 
me great encouragement in France, 
if I would go with them ; but I ever 
designed to continue with those of 
my own nation. The Islands Roques 
are a parcel of small uninhabited 
islands, lying about the Lat. of 11° 
40', about fifteen or sixteen leagues 
from the main, and about twenty 
* leagues NW. by W. from Tortuga, 
ana six or seven leagues W. of Or- 
chilfo, another island, lying about the 
same distance from the main. [Los] 
Roques stretch themselves E. and 
W. about five leagues, and their 
breadth [is] about three leagues. The 
northernmost of these islands is the 
most remarkable, by reason of a high 
white rocky hill at the west end of it, 
which may be seen a great way ; and 
on it there are abundance of tropic 
birds, men-of-war, boobies, and nod- 
dies, which breed there. The booby 
and man-of-war 1 have described 
already. 1 The middle of this island 
is low plain land, overgrown with 


1 The noddy is described as a small 
black bird, about the size of an Eng- 
lish blackbird, and esteemed good for 
food by voyagers there. In shape, 
they are round and plump like a par- 
tridge, and all white, save two or 
three feathers in each wing, which 
are of a light grey. 

On the Roques Islands here de- 
scribed, the water was found to taste 
“copperisli,” and after two or three 
days t use of it, no other water seemed 
to possess any taste. 


long gross, where there are multi- 
tudes of small grey fowls, no bigger 
than a blackbird ; yet [they] lay eggs 
bigger than a magpie's : and they are 
therefore by Privateers called 
birds. The east end of the island' Is 
overgrown with black mangrove 
trees.* The other islands are low, 
and have red mangroves, and other 
trees on them. Here also shins 
may ride ; but no such place for 
careening as where we lay, because at 
that place ships may haul close to the 
shore ; and, if they have but four 
guns on the point, may secure the 
channel, and hinder any enemy from 
coming near them. 

After we had filled what water we 
could from hence, we set out again 
in April 1682, and came to Salt Tor- 
tuga ; so called to distinguish it from 
the shoals of Dry Tortugas, near 
Cape Florida, and. from the Isle of 
Tortugas by Hispaniola, which was 
called formerly French Tortugas ; 
though not having heard any men- 
tion of that name a great while, I am 
apt to think it ia swallowed up in 
that of Petit Goave, the chief garri- 
son the French have in those parts. 
This island we arrived at is pretty 
large, uninhabited, and abounds with 
salt. It is in Lat 11° N., and lies 
W. and a little N. from Margarita, 
an island inhabited by the Spaniards, 
strong and wealthy ; it is distant 
from it about fourteen leagues, and 
seventeen or eighteen from Cape 
Blanco on the main.* At this isle we 

* The mangrove trees according to 
Dampier, are of three sorts, black, 
red, and white. Of these, the black 
and red form the most serviceable 
timber. The young saplings were 
used by the Privateers for making 
that part of the oar within the boat, 
called the u loom" or handle. 

8 Some remarks not generally in- 
teresting, are here made on a large 
salt pond at the east end of the 
Island of Tortuga, and often visited 
by ships to lade salt. This island had 
its name from the turtle or tortoise, m 
which came upon the sanity bays to 
lay their eggs. 
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thought to hare sold onr sugar among 
the English ships that come hither 
for salt ; but failing there we designed 
for Trinidad, an island near the main 
inhabited by the Spaniards, tolerably 
strong and wealthy : but the current 
and easterly winds hindering us, we 
passed through between Margarita 
and the main, and went to Blanco, 1 
a pretty large island almost north of 
Margarita, about thirty leagues from 
the main, and in 11° 50' N. Lat 
It is a flat, even, low, uninhabited 
island, dry and healthy, mostsavannah 
of long grass, and has some trees of 
Lignum-vitas growing in spots, with 
shrubby bushes of other wood about 
them. It is plentifully stored with 
guanos,* which are an animal like a 
lizard, but much bigger. The body 
is as big as the small of a man’s leg, 
and from the hind quarter the tail 
grows tapering to the end, which is 
very small. If a man takes hold of 
the tail, except very near the hind 
quarter, it will part and break off in 
one of the joints, and the guano will 
get away. They lay eggs, as most of 
those amphibious creatures do, and 
are very good to eat. Their flesh is 
much esteemed by Privateers, who 
commonly dress them for their sick 
men ; for they make very good broth. 
They are of divers colours, as almost 
black, dark brown, light brown, daxk 
green, light green, yellow, and 
speckled ; they all live as well in the 
water as on land, and some of them 
are constantly in the water, and 
among rocks : these are commonly 
black. Others that live in swampy 
wet ground are commonly on bushes 
and trees : these are green. But such 
as live on dry ground, as here* at 
Blanco, are commonly yellow ; yet 
these also will live in the water, and 
are sometimes on trees. There are 
sandy bays round the island, where 

1 Or Blanquilla. 

. a Guana, or iguana, is the designa- 
tion of several species of lizards, the 
best known being the Iguana tuber - 
culatum^ found in many parts of 
America and the West Indies, and 
valued for its flesh. 


turtle oa tortoise come up to gwefc 
abundance, going ashore in the night* 
Those that frequent this island ere 
called green turtle ; and they are the 
best of that sort, both for fomete 
and sweetness, of any to all tbe West 
Indies. 

We stayed at the Isle of Blaneo not 
above ten days, and then went 'beck 
to Salt Tortuga again, where Captain 
Yanky parted with n sl And from 
thence, after about four day*, ell 
which time our men were drunk a»4 
quarrelling, we in Captain Wright?* 
snip went to the coast of Caracas on 
the mainland.* The cacao tree* he* 
a body about a foot and a half think 
(the largest sort) and seven or eight 
feet high to the branches, which 
are large, and spreading like an oak* 
with a pretty thick, smooth, dark* 
green leaf, shaped like that of a plum 
tree, but larger. The nuts ar* on* 
closed in cods as big as both a man** 
fists put together, at the broad end of 
which there is a small, tough, limber*' 
tree, by which they hang pension* 
from the body of the tree in all parts 
of it from top to bottom, scattered at 
irregular distances, and from the 
greater branches a little way op, espe- 
cially at the joints of them, or part* 
ing*, where they hang thickest, but 
never on the smaller boughs. Thera 
may be ordinarily about twenty or 
thirty of these cods upon a well-bearing 
tree, and they have two crops of them 
in a year, one in December, but the 
best in June. The cod itself, or nhril, 
is almost half*an~inch thick ; neither 
spongy nor woody, but of a substance 
between both, brittle, yet harder than 
the rind of & lemon, like which, it* 


* The low-lying lands cm the coast 

of Caracas are here characterised as 
extremely fertile, well watered, and 
inhabited by Spaniard* and thrir 
Negroes, and that the main product 
of these valleys is the cacao nut, £ of 
which the chocolate is made, and of 
which such a painstaking description 
follows. , 

4 Not to be confused with the 
cocoa-nut tree. 

* Supple, flexible* 
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surface is grained or knobbed, but 
mem coarse and unequal, (lie code 
at first cm of a dark green, but the 
aide of them next the sun of a muddy 
red. Ae they grow ripe the green 
turner to a fine bright yellow and the 
muddy to a more lively beautiful red, 
very pleasant to the eye. They neither 
ripen nor are gathered [all] at once; 
but for three weeks or a month, when 
the season is, the overseers of the 
plantations go every day about to see 
which are turned yellow, cutting at 
once, it may be, not above one from 
a tree. The cods thus gathered they 
lay in several heaps to sweat, ami 
then, bursting the shell with their 
hands, they pull out the nuts, which 
are the only substance they contain, 
having no stalk or pith among them ; 
and (excepting that these nuts lie in 
regular rows) are placed like the 
grains of maize, but sticking to- 
gether, ami so closely stowed, that 
after they have been once separated, 
it would be hard to place them again 
in so narrow a compass. There are 
generally near 100 nuts in a cod, in 
proportion to the greatness of which, 
tor it varies, the nuts are bigger or 
lesa When taken out they dry them 
in the sun upon mats sj>read on the 
ground, after which they need no 
more care, having a thin hard skin of 
their own, and much oil, which pre- 
serves them. Salt water will not 
hurt them, for wo had our bags rotten 
lying in the bottom of our ships, and 
yet tWnuts never the worse. They 
raise the young trees [from] nuts set 
with the great end downward in fine 
black mould, and in the same places 
where they are to bear, which they 
do in four or five years* time without 
the trouble of transplanting. There 
are ordinarily of these trees from 500 
to 2000 and upwards in a plantation, 
or cacao walk as they call them ; ami 
they shelter the young trees from the 
weather with plantains set about them 
for two or three years, destroying all 
the plantains by such time the cacao 
trees are of a pretty good body and 
Able to endure the heat, which I take 
to be most pernicious to them of any- 
thing; for though these valleys lie 


open to the north winds, unless a 
little sheltered here and there by some 
groves of plantain trees which are 
purposely set near the shores of the 
several bays, yet, by all that I could 
either observe or learn, the cacaos in 
this country are never blighted, as 1 
have often known them to be in other 
places. Cacao nuts are used as money 
in the Bay of Campeachy. 

The chief town of this country is 
called Caracas, a good way within 
land ; it is a large wealthy place, where 
live most of the owners or these cacao 
walks that are in the valleys by the 
shore, the plantations being managed 
by overseers and Negroes. It is in a 
large savannah country that abounds 
with cattle; and a Spauiard of my 
acquaintance, a very sensible man 
who hath been there, tells me that 
it is very populous, and he judges it to 
be three times as big as Corufta in 
Galicia. The way to it is very steep 
and craggy, over that ridge of hills 
which 1 said closes up the valleys and 
partition hills of the cacao coast. In 
this coast itself the chief place is La 
Guayra, a good town close by the 
sea; and though it has but a bad 
harbour, yet it is much frequented 
by the Spanish shipping, lor the 
Dutch aud English anchor in the 
sandy bays that lie here and there in 
the mouth of several valleys, and 
where there is very good riding. The 
town is open, but has a strong fort, 
yet both were taken some years since 
oy Captain Wright and nis Priva- 
teers. It is seated about four or five 
leagues to the westward of Cape 
Blanco, which is the easternmost boun- 
dary of this coast of Caracas. Farther 
eastward, about twenty leagues, is a 

E eat lake or branch of the sea, railed 
l Ijaguna de Venezuela, about which 
are many rich towns ; but the mouth 
of the lake is [so] shallow that no 
ships can enter. Near this mouth is 
a place called Curaana, where the* 
Privateers were once repulsed without 
daring to attempt it any more, being 
the only place in the North Seas they 
attempted in vain for many years; 
and tue Spaniards since tlffrow it in • 
their teeth frequently as a w'ord of 
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reproach or defiance to them* Not 
far from that place is Varinas, a small 
village and Spanish plantation famous 
for its tobacco, reputed the best in the 
world. But to return to Caracas. 
All this coast is subject to dry winds, 
generally north-east, which caused us 
to have scabby lips; and we always 
found it thua, and that in different 
seasons of the year, for I have been 
on this coast several times. In other 
respects it is very healthy, end a sweet 
dear air. The Spaniards have look- 
outs or scouts on the hills, and 
breastworks in the valleys, and most 
of their Negroes are furnished with 
arms also lor defence of the bays. 
The Dutch have a very profitable 
trade here almost to themselves. I 
have known three or four great ships 
at a time on the coast, each, it may 
be, of 30 or 40 guns. They cany 
hither all sorts of European commo- 
dities, especially linen, making vast 
returns, chiefly in silver and cacao. 
And I have often wondered aud re- 
gretted that none of my own country- 
men find the way thither directly 
from England, for our Jamaica-men 
trade thither indeed, aud find the 
sweet 1 of it, though they carry Eng- 
lish commodities at second or third 
band. 

While we lay on this coast we went 
ashore in some of the bays and took 
seven or eight tons of cacao ; and after 
that, three barks, one laden with 
hides, the second with European com- 
modities, the third with earthenware 
and brandy. With these three barks 
we went again to the Islands of 
Rogues, where we shared our commo- 
dities, and separated, having vessels 
enough to transport us all whither 
we thought most convenient. Twenty 
of us (for we were about sixty) took 
one of the vessels and our share of the 
goods, and went directly for Virginia. 
In our way thither we took several of 
*the sucking-fishes, 9 for when we see 
them about the ship we cast out a line 
and hook, and they will take it with 

1 Advantage, gratification. 

9 The ZkJumeia remora, or sea lam* 
prey. 


any manner of bait, whether BA yr 
flesh* The sneking-flsh i» about the 
bigness of a large whiting, IftdWWa 
of the same shape towards the taSK# 
but the head is flatter* the 

head to the middle of its bosk there 
grows a sort of flesh of a hard gfbfly 
substance, like that part of the Um* 
pet, a shell-fish tapering tip pyramid!* 
cally, which sticks to the rooks • or 
like the head or mouth of a shell* 
snail, but harder. This excrescence 
is of a flat oval form about seven or 
eight inches long and five or she 
broad, and rising about half-*a»inch 
high. It is full of small ridges, with 
which it will fasten itself to anything 
that it meets with in the sea. Just as 
a snail does to a wall. When any of 
them happen to come about a shin* 
they seldom leave her, for they will 
feed on such filth as is doily thrown 
overlward, or on mere excrements* 
When it is fair weather and but Utils 
wind, they will play about the ship; 
b*ut in blustering weather, or when 
the ship sails quick, they commonly 
fasten themselves to the ship's* bot- 
torn, from whence neither the ship's 
motion, though never so swift, nor 
the most tempestuous sea, can remove 
them. They will likewise fasten 
themselves to any other bigger fish, 
for they never swim fast themselves 
if they meet with anything to carry 
them. I have found them sticking 
to a shark after it was hauled in on 
the deck, though a shark is so strung 
And boisterous a fish, and "throws 
about him so vehemently for half-an- 
hour together, it may be, when caught, 
that did not the sucking-fish stick at 
no ordinary rate it must needs be cast 
off by so much violence. It is usual 
also to see them sticking to tnrtla t6 
any old trees, planks, or the like, 
that lie driving at sea. Any knobs 
or inequalities at a ship's bottom am 
a great hindrance to the swiftness of 
its sailing, and ten or twelve of thorn 
sticking to it must needs retard it as 
much, in a manner, as if its bottom 
were f<ml. 8o that I am inclined to 
think that this fish is the JBsmortk of 
which the ancients tell such stories* 
if it be not, I know no oilier that 1% 
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and 1 leave the reader to indpe. 1 I 
eucking-fiaJfti in great 
} daatyim toe Bay of Campeachy, and 
IB w the eea between that and the 


m eH the eea between that and the 
eoaat of Caracas, as about those Islands 
particularly 1 hare lately described, 
Roques, Blanco, Tortuga, fro. They 
have no scales, and are very good meat. 

We met nothing else worth remark 
in our voyage to Virginia, where we 
arrived in July 1682. That country 
is so well known to onr nation, that 
I shall say nothing of it ; nor shall I 
detain the reader with the story of 
my own affairs, and the troubles that 
befell me during about thirteen 
months of my stay there : but in the 
neat Chapter enter immediately upon 
my Second Voyage into the South 
Seas and round the Globe. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BtUNO now entering upon the rela- 


tion and in the First and Second 
Chapters), there was one Mr Cooke, 
an English native of St Christopher's, 
a Creole, as we call all born of Euro* 

S an parents in the West Indies. 

e was a sensible man, and had been 
some years a Privateer. At onr join- 
ing ourselves with those Privateers 
we met at our coming again to the 
North Seas, his lot was to be with 
Captain Yanky, who kept company 
for some considerable time with Cap- 
tain Wright, in whose ship I was, 
and parted with us at our second 
anchoring at the Isle of Tortuga. 
After our parting, this Mr Cooke, 
being Quarter-master ‘under Captain 
Yanky, the second place in the ship, 
according to the law of Privateers, 
laid claim to a ship they took from 
the Spaniards ; and such of Captain 
Yanky’s men as were so disposed, par- 
ticularly all those who came with us 
overland, went aboard this prize ship, 
under the new Captain CooKe. This 
distribution was made at the Isle of 


tion of a new voyage, which makes 
up the main body of this book, pro- 
ceeding from Virginia by the w ay of 
Tienu del Fuego and the South Seas, 
the East Indies, and so on, till my 
return to England by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, I shall give my 
reader this short account of my first 
entrance upon it. Among those who 
accompanied Captain Sharpe into the 
South Seas in our former expedition, 
and, leaving him there, returned 
overland (as is said in the Introduc- 

1 Pliny, in the opening chapter of 
his 3 2d book, is very eloquent on the 
powers of the echiruie, or remora, or 
delaying-fish. “ Let the winds rush, ” 
be says, among other grandiose 
things, “and the storms rage, one 
little Ashling lavs commands on their 
fury, and controls their mighty forces, 
ana compels the ships to stand still : 
a thing that could be done by no 
bonds, oy no anchor cast with irrevo- 
cable weight It curbs the shocks 
and tames the madness of the world 
by no labour of its own, not by hold- 
ing back, nor in any other way than 
simply by adhering. p 


Vacca, or the Isle of Ash, as we call 
it ; and here they parted also such 
goods as they had taken. But Cap- 
tain Cooke having no commission, as 
Captain Yanky, Captain Tristian, and 
some other French commanders had, 
who lay then at that island, and they 
grudging the English such a vessel, 
they all joined together, plundered 
the English of their ship, goods, and 
arms, and turned them ashore. Yet 
Captain Tristian took in about eight 
or ten of these English, and earned 
them with him to Petit Goave ; of 
which number Captain Cooke was 
one, and Captain Davis another, wdio 
with the rest found means to seize 
the ship as she lay at anchor in the 
road. Captain Tristian and many of 
his men bein£ then ashore. And the 
English sending ashore such French- 
men as remained in the ship and were 
mastered by them, though superior 
in number, stood away with her im-' 
mediately for the Isle of Vacca, before 
any notice of this surprise could reach 
the French Governor of that Isle ; so 
deceiving him also by a stratagem,^ 
they got on board the res? of their 
countrymen who hod been left on 
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that island ; and going thence they a week u it »J* *0* 

took a ship newly come from France many drowned rata, **» •»» ®"»f* 
laden with wines. They also took a the worst storms ! ever WWttb vm 
ship of good force, in which they re- 1 met with in the Kat ImlMl mm 
solved to embark themselves and more violent for the time, bat O f M* 
make a new expedition into the South above twenty four hours 
Seas, to cruise on the coast of Chili After that storm we had favotk Hm* 
and Peru. But first they went for winds and good weather ; ^ ***d It* * 
Virginia with their prizes ; where they short time we arrived at the tmmm iofj 
arrived the April after my coming Sal, which is one of the eastemmoot 
thither. The best of their prises of the Cape Verd Islands. OF Utes* 
carried eighteen guns : this they there are ten in number, so cotisutar* 
fitted up there with sails and every- able as to bear distinct names) and 
thing necessary for so long a voyage ; they lie several degrees off from Caps 
selling the wines they had taken for Verd in Africa, whence they receiver 
such provisions as they wanted, that appellation ; taking tin about 5* 
Myself and those of our fellow-travel- of longitude in breadth, and about at 
lers over the Isthmus of America who many of latitude in their length, via;* 
came with me to Virginia the year from near 14* to 19* North. They 
before this (most of whom had since arc mostly inhabited by Portuguese 
made a short voyage to Carolina, and banditti. This of Sol is an i&tattd* 
were again returned to Virginia), re- l)iug in Lat. 10% in Long. 19* 84' 
solved to join ourselves to these new \V\ from the Lizard in Kngiand, 
adventurers ; and as many more cri- stretching from north to SOttth 
gaged in the same design as made our oj>out eight or nine leagues, and 
whole crew consist of about seventy not above a league and a half or two 
men. So having furnished ourselves leagues wide. It has its name # from 
with necessary materials, and agreed the abundance of salt that la natur- 


upon some particular rules, especially 
of temperance and sobriety, by reason 
of the length of our intended voyage, 
we all went on board our shin. 

August 23d, wo sailed from 

Achamack 1 in Virginia, under the 
command of Captain Cooke, hound 
for the South Seas. I shall not , 
trouble the reader with an account of 
every day’s run, but hasten to the 
less known parts of the world, to give 
a description of them : only relating 
p»uch memorable occidentsas happened 
to us, and such places as we touched 
at by the way. We met nothing 
worth observation till we came to the 
Islands of (’ape Verd, except a terrible 
storm, which [we] could not escape ; 
this happened in a few days after we 
left Viiginia, with a 8&V* wind just 
in our teeth. The storm lasted above 

1 Accomack is a county in or rather 
of Virginia, lying in some sort os an 
enclave in the peninsula of Maryland, 

« which runs down towards Cape Charles 
between The Chesapeake and the At- 
lantic Ocean. 


ally congealed there, the whole island 
being full of large salt poml*. The 
land is very barren, producing no tree 
that 1 could see, but some small 
shrubby bushes by the sea-side » 
neither could I discern any grass) 
yet there are some poor goats on it 
[The island was also w ell stocked with 
wild fowl, especially flamingo*^ 
which build their nests in shallow 
ponds among the mud. The bird 
itself is in snaps like a heron, but 
bigger, and of a reddish colour. The 
flesh of both the young and old birds 
they found eatable, especially the 
tongue, “a dish of flamingoes' 
tonpiea being lit for a prince*# 

There were not above five or afar 
men on this Island of Sal, and a peer 
Governor, os they called him, who 
came aboard in our boat, and brought 
tlirce or four poor lean goat# for s 
present to our Captain, telHug him 
they were the beat that the Wahd 
did afford. The Captain, minding 
more the poverty of the giver then 
the value of the present, gave him In 
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equital H eoit to clothe tym $ for 
he had nothing but a few rage on hie 
back, end *n old hat not worth three 
farthing*; which yet I believe he 
wore but seldom, for fear he ehonld 
weirt before he might get another, for 
he told na there had not been a ship in 
three wears before. We bought of 
him about twenty bushels of salt for 
a few old clothes; and he begged a 
tittle powder and shot. We stayed 
here three days : in which time one 
of these Portuguese offered to some 
of our men a lump of ambergris in 
exchange for some clothes, desiring 
them to keep it secret ; for he said if 
the Governor should know it he should 
be hanged. At length one Mr Cop- 
pinger bought it for a small matter ; 
yet I believe he gave more than it 
was worth. We had not a man in the 
ship that knew ambergris : but 1 
have since seen it in other places, 
and therefore am certain it was not 
right. It was of a dark colour Jil^p 
sheep's dung, and very soft, but of 
no smell 5 and possibly it was some oi 
their goats* dung. . . . We went 

from this Island of Sal to Han Nicolas, 
another of the Cape Verd Islands, 
lying WSW. from Sal about twenty- 
two leagues. Wo arrived there the 
next day^after w© left the other, and 
anchored"' on the SE. side of the 
island. This is a pretty large island ; 
it is one of the biggest of all the 
Cape Verd, and lies in a triangular 
form. The largest side, which lies 
tq the east, is about thirty leagues 
long, and the other two above twenty 
leagues each. It is a mountainous 
barren island, and rocky all round 
towards the sea ; yet in the heart of 
it there an? valleys where the Portu- 
guese which inhabit here have vine- 
yards and plantations and wood for 
ftteL Here are many goats, which 
are but poor in comparison with those 
in other places, yet much better than 
those at Sal ; there are likewise many 
asses. The Governor of this island 
Came aboard ns, with three or four 
gentlemen more in his company, who 
were all indifferently well clothed, and 
OCCOUtted with swords and pistols ; 
but the rest that accompanied him to 


the sea-side, which were about twenty 
or thirty men more, were but in a 
ragged garb. The Governor brought 
aboard some wine made In the island, 
which tasted much like Madeira 
wine ; it was of a pale colour, and 
looked thick. He told us the chief 
town was in a valley fourteen miles 
from the bay where we rode ; that be 
had there under him above one hun- 
dred families besides other inhabitants 
that lived scattering in Valleys more 
remote. They were all very swarthy ; 
the Governor was the clearest of them, 
yet of a dark tawny complexion. At 
this island we scrubbed the bottom 
of our ship ; and here also we dug 
wells ashore on the bay, and filled 
all our water ; and after five or six 
days* stay we went from hence to 
Mayo, another of the Cape Verd 
Islands, lying about forty miles K. 
and by S. from the other ; arriving 
there the next day, and anchoring on 
the NW. side of the island. We sent 
our boat on shore, intending to have 
purchased some provision, as beef or 
goats, with which this island is better 
stocked than the rest of the islands, 
lint the inhabitants would not suffer 
our men to land ; for about a week 
before our arrival, there came an Kng- 
lishship^the men of which came ashore 
pretending friendship, and seized on 
the Governor with some others, ami 
carrying them aboard made them 
send ashore for cattle to ransom their 
liberties : and yet after this set sail, 
and carried them away, and they had 
not heard of them since. The Eng- 
lishman that did this, as 1 was after- 
wards informed, was one Captain 
Bond of Bristol. Whether ever lie 
brought back those men again, 1 
know not. He himself and most of 
his men have since gone over to the 
Spaniards : and it was he who had 
like to have burnt our ship after this 
in the Bay of Panama, as 1 shall have 
occasion to relate. 1 This Isle of Mayo 
is but small and environed with 
shoals, yet a place much frequented 
by shipping, for its great plenty oi 
salt; and though there ia^but 

1 In Chapter VII., page 193. 
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landing, yet many ahipa lade here 1670, wfion I saw a fort 
every year. Here are plenty of bulls, the top of an hill, and commanding 
cows, and coats ; and at a certain the harbour. The Go vernor of th i» 
season in the year, as May, J une, J uly, island is chief over 
and August, a sort of small sea tor- islands. 1 have been told that there are 
toise come hither to lay their eggs : two large towns on th is is land, eom« 
but these turtle are not so sweet as small villages, and a great mauvia- 
those in the West Indies. The inlia* habitants ; and that they * 

bitants plant corn, yams, potatoes, great deal of wine, such as u that of 
and some plantains, and breed a few San Nicolas. I have i** 1 

fowls ; living very poor, yet much any other of the Cape Verd Island^ 
better than the inhabitants of any nor near them, but have seen most 
other of these islands, Santiago ex- of them at a distance. They seem to be 
cepted, which lies four or five leagues mountainous and barren, some of these 
to the westward of Mayo, and is the before mentioned being the most fruit* 
chief, the most fruitful, and best in* ful and most frequented by strangers, 
habited of all the Islands of Cape especially Santiago and Mayo. As to 
Verd; yet mountainous, and much the rest of them, Fogo and Brara are 
barren land in it. two small islands lying to the west- 

Oii the east side of the Isle of San- ward of Santiago, but of little note ; 
tiago is a good port, which in peace- only Fogo is remarkable for its being 
able times especially is seldom with- a volcano. It is all of it one large 
out ships ; for this hath long been a mountain of a good height, out of the 
place which ships have been wont to top whereof issue flames of fire, yet 
touch at for water and refreshments, pnly discerned in the night ; and then 
as those outward bound to the East it may be seen a great way at sea. 
Indies, English, French, and Dutch ; Vet this island is not without inha* 
many of the ships bound to the coast bitants, who live at the foot of the 
of Guinea, and Dutch to Surinam, mountain near the sea. Their sub- 
and their own Portuguese Fleet going sistence is much the same as in the 
for Brazil, which is generally about other islands ; they have some goats, 
the latter end of September : but few fowls, plantains, cocoa-nuts, Ac., as 
ships call in here in their return for I am informed. The remainder of 


Europe. When any ships are here 
the country people bring down their 
commodities to sell to the seamen 
and passengers, viz., bullocks, hogs, 
goats, fowls, eggs, plantains, and 
cocoa-nuts ; which they will give in 
exchange for shirts, drawers, hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, w&Lstcoats, breeches, 
or in a manner for any sort of cloth, 
especially linen ; for wroollen is not 
much esteemed there. They care not 
willingly to part with their cattel 1 of 
any sort but in exchange for money, 
or linen, or some other valuable com- 
modity. Travellers must have a care 
°f # these people, for they are very 
thievish, and, if they see an oppor- 
tunity, will snatch anything from 
you and run away with it. We did 
not touch at this island in this voyage ; 
bat l was there before this in the year 

1 Goods, chattels. 


these islands of Cape Verd are San 
Antonia, Santa Lucia, San Vincente, 
and Bona Vista: of which I know 
nothing considerable. 

Our entrance among these island* 
was from the NE. ; for in our passage 
from Virginia we ran pretty far to- 
ward the coast of Gualata* in Africa, 
to preserve the trade-wind, lest wc 
should be borne off too much to the 
westward, ami so lose the inland*. 
We anchored at the south of Sal, and 
passing by the south of San Nicola* 
anchored again at Mayo, a* hath been 
said ; where we made the shorter 
stay, because we could get no flesh 
among the inhabitants, by reason of 

8 Apparently the coast north of 
Cape Blanco, under the Tropic of 
Cancer ; two Arab tribe* witti the 
designation of AoulAd or Walad in- 
habit the interior. 
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the regret they had at their (governor 
and hia men being carried away by 
Captain Bond* So leaving the Isles 
of Cape Yard we stood away to the 
southward with the wind at ENK., 
intending to have touched no more 
till w* oame to the Straits of Magel- 
lan' But when we came into the Lat* 
of 10° N. f we met the winds at S. by 
W. and SSW., therefore we altered 
our resolutions, and steered away for 
the coast of Guinea, and in few 
days came to the mouth of the Itiver 
of Sherboro’, which is an English 
factory lying south of Sierra Leone. 
We had one of our men who was well 
acquainted there ; and by his direc- 
tion we went in among the shoals, 
and came to an anchor. Sherboro’ 
was a good way from us y so I can give 
no account of the place, or our factory 
there ; save that I have been inform- 
ed, that there is a considerable trade 
driven there for a sort of red wood for 
dyeing, which grows in that country 
very plentifully ; it is called by our 
people Camwood. A little within the 
shoro where we anchored was & town 
of Negroes, natives of this coast. It 
was screened from our sight by a 
large grove of trees that grew between 
them and the shore ; but we went 
thither to them several times during 
the three or four days of our stay 
here, to refresh ourselves ; and they 
as often came aboard us, bringing 
with them plantains, sugar-canes, 
palm-wines, rice, fowls, ami honey, 
which they Sold us. They were no 
way shy of us, being well acquainted 
with the English, by reason of our 
Guinea factories and trade. This 
town seemed pretty large ; the houses 
but low and ordinary ; but one great 
house in the midst of it, where their 
chief men meet and receive strangers : 
and here they treated tis with palm- 
wine. As to their persons they are 
like other Negroes. While we lay 
here we scrubbed the bottom of our 
ship* and then filled all our water- 
casks ; and buying up two puncheons 
of rice for our voyage, we departed from 
heuce about the middle of November 
1683, prosecuting our intended course 
towarus the Straits of Magellan. 


We had but little wind after we 
got out, and very hot weather, with 
some fierce tornadoes, commonly ris- 
ing out of the NE., which brought 
thunder, lightning, and rain. These 
did not last long ; sometimes not a 
quarter of an hour; and then the 
wind would shuffle about to the south- 
ward again, and fall flat calm; for 
these tornadoes commonly come 
against the wind that is then blowing, 
as our thunder-clouds are often ob- 
served to do in England. At this 
time many of our men were taken 
with fevers : yet we lost bnt one. 
While we lay in the calms we caught 
-several great sharks ; sometimes two 
or three in a day, and ate them all, 
boiling and squeezing them dry, and 
then stewing them with vinegar, 
pepper, &c., for we had but little 
flesh aboard. We took the benefit of 
every tornado, which came sometimes 
three or four in a day, and carried 
what sail we could to get to the south- 
ward, for we had but Tittle wind when 
they were over ; and those small 
winds between the tornadoes were 
much against us till we passed the 
Equinoctial Line. In the Lat. of 5°S. 
we had the wind at ESE., where it 
stood a considerable time, and blew a 
fresh topgallant gale. We then made 
the best use of it, steering on briskly 
withallthesailwe could make; and this 
wind by the 18th of January carried 
us into the Lat. of 36° S. In all this 
time we met with nothing worthy 
remark ; not so much as a fish, except 
flying fish, which have been so often 
described, that I think it needless for 
me to do it. Here we found the sea 
much changed from its natural green- 
ness, to a white or palish colour, 
which caused us to sound, supposing 
we might strike ground ; for when- 
ever we find the colour of the sea to 
change, we know we are not far from 
land, or shoals which stretch out into 
the sea, running from some land. 
But here we found no ground with 100 
fathom line. The 20th, one of our 
Surgeons died, much lamented, be- 
cause we had but one more for avyph a 
dangerous voyage. * 

January 2Sth| we made the Sibbel 
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de Wards, 1 which arc three, islands 
lying in the Lat. of 51° 25' 8., and 
Long. W. from the Lizard in Eng* 
land, by my account, 57° 28'. I had, 
for a month before we came hither, 
endeavoured to persuade Captain Cooke 
and his company to anchor at these 
islands, where I told them we might 
probably get w der, as I then thought; 
and in case we should miss it here, 
yet by being good husbands of what 
we had, we might reach Juan Fer- 
nandez in the South Seas, before our 
water was spent. This 1 urged to 
hinder th*ur designs of going through 
the Straits of Magellan, which I knew 
would prove very dangerous to us ; 
the rather, because our inen being 
Privateers, and so more wilful ami 
less under command, would not be so 
ready to give a watchful attendance 
in a passage so little known. For 
although these men were more under 
command than 1 had ever seen any 
Privateers, yet I could not expect to 
find them at a minute’s call in coming 
to anchor, or weighing anchor : be- 
sides, if ever we should have occasion 
to moor, or cast out two anchors, we 
had flot a boat to carrv out or weigh 
an anchor. These Isfands of Sibbcl 
de Wards were so named by the 
Dutch. ^ They are all three rocky 
barren islands without any tree, only 
some dildo bushes growing on them ; 
ami I do believe there is no water on 
any one of them, for there was no ap- 
ices ranee of any water. 

Leaving therefore the Sibbel de 
Ward Islands, as having neither good 
anchorage nor water, we sailed on, 
directing our course for the Straits of 
Magellan. But the winds hanging in 
the wester- board, and blowing hard, 
oft put us by our topsails ; so that we 
could not fetch it The 6th of 
February we fell in with the Straits 


"Kuiia 


on 
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1 The Sebaldiue grou 
the north-west of the lo . 

lands ; they were discovered by the 
h navigator Sebald de Wert in 
loOO, and, until Commodore Byron 
^bristoned them in 1765, they gave 
tlmir name to the whole group how 
called the Falkland*.- 8 P 
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of Le Mains which is very high land 
on both sides, and the Straits wnr 
narrow. We had the wind at HNw. 
a fresh gale ; and seeing the opening 
of the Straits, we ran in with it* till 
within four -miles of the mouth, and 
then it fell calm, and we found a 
strong tide setting out of the Straits 
to the northward, and like to founder 
our ship ; but whether Hood or ebb I 
know not; only it made such a abort 
cockling sea as if we bad been in a 
race, or place where two tides meet. 
For it mn every way, sometimes 
breaking in over our waist, sometimes 
over our poop, sometimes over our 
bow, and the ship tossed like an egg- 
shell, so that I never felt such turner* 
tain jerks in a ship. At 8 o’clock in 
the evening we had a small breeze at 
WN W., and steered away to the east- 
want, intending to go round the 
Staten Island, the east end of which 
we reached the next day by 00014 
faring a fresh breeze all night. At 
the east end of Staten Island arc three 
small islands, or rather rocks, pretty 
high, and white with the dung ot 
fowls. Having observed the aun, we 
hauled up south, designing to pass 
round to the southward of Cape Horn, 
which is the southernmost land of 
Tierra del Fuego. The winds hung 
in the western quarter betwixt the 
NW. and the W., so that we could 
not get much to the westward, and 
we never saw Tierra del Fuego after 
that evening that w is made the Straits 
of Le Mairo. 1 have heard that there 
have been smoke* and fires on Tierra 
del Fucgo, not on the tojw of hills, 
but in plains ami vallejs, seen by 
those who have sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan • supposed to be 
made by the natives.* 

\ 4ili February, being in Lat* 
57 , and to the west of < ape Horn, we 
had a violent storm, which held us 
till the 3d day of March, blowing 
commonly at SW. and 8W. by W? 


* In the account of Drake's voyage 
(au^, page 58), wc find it elated: 

The people inhabiting these parte 
made fires as wo passed by in divers 
places/' 
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and W8W., thick weather ^all the a Mosquito Indian whom we left here 
time, with small drizzling rain, bat when we were chased hence by three 
net hard. We made a shift, however, Spanish ships in the year 1 681, a little 
to save twenty-three barrels of rain- before we went to Arica, Captain 
water besides what we dressed our Watling being then our commander, 
victuals withal. March .the 3d, the after Captain Sharpe was tnrned out. 
wind shifted at once, and came about at This Indian lived here alone above 
S., blowing a fierce gale of wind; soon three years, and although he was 
after it came about to the eastward, several times sought after by the 
and we stood into the South Seas. Spaniards, who knew he was left on 
The 8th, having an observation of the the island, yet they could never find 
sun, not having seen it of late, we him. He was in the woods hunting 
found ourselves in Lat. 47° 10'. The for goats when Captain Watling drew 
wind stood at SE., we had fair weather, off his men, and the ship was under 
and a moderate gale; and the 17 th, sail before he came back to shore. He 
wo were in Lat. #6** by observation, had with him his gun and a knife. 
The 18th day, when we looked out in with a small horn of powder, and a 
the morning, we saw a ship to the few shot, which being spent, he con- 
southward of us corning with nil the t rived a way, by notching his knife, 
sail she could make after us. We lay to saw the barrel of his gun into small 
muzzled to Jet her come up with us, nieces, wherewith he made harpoons, 
for we supposed her to be a Spanish lances, hooks, and a long knife ; heat- 
ship come from Valdivia bound to ing the pieces first in the fire, which 
Lima; we being now to the north- he struck with his gun-flint, and & 
ward of Valdivia, and this being tli£ niece of the barrel of his gun, which 
time of the year when ships that trade lie hardened, having learnt to do that 
thence to Valdivia return home. They among the English. The hot pieces 
had the same opinion of us, and there- of iron he would hammer out and 
fore made sure to take us, but coming bend as he pleased with stones, and 
nearer w r e both found our mistakes, saw them with his jagged knife, or 
This proved to be one Captain Eaton, grind them to an edge by long labour, 
in a snip sent purposely from Loudon and harden them to a good temper as 
for the South Seas. We hailed each there was occasion. All this may 
other, aud the Captain came on seem strange to those that are not 
board, and told us oi his actions on f acquainted with the sagacity of the 
the coast of Brazil and in the river of i Indians ; but it is no more than these 
Plate. He met Captain Swan, one Mosquito men are accustomed to in 
that came from Euglarid to trade their own country, where they make 
here, at the east entrance into the their own fishing and striking instru- 
Straits of Magellan, and they accom- meats without either forge or anvil, 
p&nied each other through the Straits, though they spend a great deal of 
and were separated after they were time about them. Other wild Indians 
through by the storm before men- who have not the use of iron, whi<;h 
tioneu. Both we and Captain Eaton the Mosquito men have from the Kng- 
bcing bound for Juan Fernandez’s lish, make hatchets of a very hard 
Isle, we kept company, and we spared stone, with which they will cut down 
him breful and beef and lie spared trees (the cotton tree especially, which 
us water, which ho took in as he is a soft tender wood), to build their 
passed through the Straits. houses or make canoes ; and though 

March the 22d, 1084, we came in in working tlieir canoes hollow they 
sight of the island, and the next day cannot dig them so neat and thin, yet 
got in and anchoml in a bay at the they will make them fit for their ser- 
aoQthend of the island, in twenty-five vice. This their digging or hatchet- 
fathom water, not two cables' length work they help outny fire, wh ether 
from the shore. We presently got out for the felling of the trees oJHror tho 
our canoe and went ashore to seek for • making the inside oi their cauoes hoi 
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low. These contrivances are used 
particularly by the savage Indians of 
Blewfields River, whose canoes and 
stone hatchets I have seen. These 
stone hatchets are about ten inches 
lon& four broad, and three inches 
thick in the middle. They are 
ground away flat and sharp at both 
ends; right in c.he midst, and clear 
round it, they make a notch, so wide 
uid deep that a man might place his 
finger along it; and taking a stick or 
withe about four feet long, they bind 
it round the hatchet-head in that 
notch, and so twisting it hard, nse it 
as a handle or helve, 1 the head being 
held by it very fast. Nor arc other 
wild Indians less ingenious. Those 
of Patagonia, particularly, head their 
arrows with flint cut or ground, which 
1 have seen and admired.* 

But to return to our Mosquito man 
on the Isle of Juan Fernandez. With 
such instruments as he made in that 
manner, he got such provision as the 
island afforded, either goats or fish. 
He told us that at first Tie was forced 
to eat seal, which is very ordinary 
meat, before he had made hooks; but 
afterwards he never killed any seals 
but to make lines, cutting their skins 
into thongs. He had a little house 
or hut half-a-mile from the sea, 
which was lined with goatskin ; his 
couch, or barbecue, of sticks, lying 
along about two feet distant from the 
ground, was spread with the same, 
aud was all his bedding. He had no 
clothes left, having worn out those 
he brought from Watling’s ship, but 
only a skin about his waist. He saw 
our ship the dav before we came to an 
anchor, and did believe we were Eng- 
lish, and therefore killed three goats 
in the morning before we came to 
anchor, and dressed them with cab- 
bage to treat us when we came ashore. 
He came then to the sea-side to con- 
gratulate our safe arrival. And when 
we landed, a Mosquito Indian, named 
Robin, first leaped ashore, and run- 
ning to his brother Mosquito-man, 

Anglo-Saxon <4 helf” a 
haft or handle. 

• Marvelled at. 


threw himself flat on his face at his 
feet, who, helping him up and em- 
bracing him, fell flat with his face 
on the ground at Robin's feet* and 
was by him taken up also. We stood 
with pleasure to benold the surprise 
and tenderness and solemnity of this 
interview, which was exceedingly af- 
fectionate on both sides; and when 
their ceremonies of civility were over, 
we also that stood gazing at them 
drew near, each of us embracing him 
we hail found here, who was oveijoyed 
to see so many of his old friends come 
hither, as he* thought, purposely to 
fetch him. He was named Will, aa 
the other was named Robin. These 
were names given them by the Eng- 
lish, for they have no names among 
themselves; and they take it as a 
great favour to be named by any of 
us, and will complain for want of it 
if we do not appoint them some name 
when they are with us, saying, of 
themselves they are poor men and 
have no name. 

This island is in l^at. 34° 15', and 
about 120 leagues from the main. It 
is about twelve leagues round, full of 
high hills and small pleasant valleys, 
which, if manured, would probably 
produce anything proper for the cli- 
mate. The sides of the mountains 
are part savannahs, ]>art woodland. 
Savannahs are clear pieces of land 
without woods, not because more 
barren than the woodland, for they 
are frequently spots of as good land 
as any, and often are intermixed with 
woodland. [The grass in these savan- 
nahs is here described as long aud 
And the valley* well stocked 
with wild goats, these having been first 
left there by Juan Fernandez in bis 
voyage from Lima to Valdivia. The 
sea about it is described as swarming 
with fish, M so plentiful that two men 
in an hour's time will take with book 
and line as many as will serve 100 
men.") 

Seals swarm as thick about this 
island as if they had no other piece 
to live in, for there hi not a bay 
nor rock that one can get ashore 
on but is full of them. The seals 
are a sort of creatures pretty well 
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known, yet it may not be apiiss to 
describe them. Tlioy are as bin as 
calves, the head of them like a dog, 
therefore called by the Dutch seo- 
houuds. Under each shoulder grows 
a long thick fin ; these sesve them to 
swim with them in the sea, and are 
instead of legs to them when on the 
land, for raising their bodies up on 
end by the help of these fins or 
stumps, and so having their tail -parts 
drawn close under them, they rebound, 
oa it were, and throw their bodies 
forward, drawing their hinder |>arts 
after them ; and then again rising up 
and springing forward with their 
fore-parts alternately, they lie tum- 
bling up and down all the while they 
are moving on land. From their 
shoulders to their tails they grow 
tapering like fish, and have two small 
fins on each side of the rump, which 
is commonly covered with their fins. 
These fins serve instead of a tail in 
the sea, and on land they sit on them J 
when they give suck to their young. 
Their hair is of divers colours, as 
black, grey, duu, spotted, looking 
very sleek* and pleasant when they 
come first out of the sea ; for these at 
Juan Fernandez have fine thick short 
fur, the like I have not taken notice 
of anywhere but in these seas. Here 
are always thousands, I might say 
possibly millions of them, sitting on 
the bays or going and coming in the 
sea round the island, which is covered 
with them, as they lie at the top of 
the water playing and sunning them- 
selves for a mile or two from the 
shore. When they come out of the 
sea, they bleat like sheep for their 
onng; and though they pass through 
undreds of others’ young ones before 
they come to their own, yet they will 
not suffer any of them to suck. The 
young ones are like puppies, and lie 
much ashore; but when beaten by 
any of us, they, as well as the old 
ones, will make towards the sea, and 
swim very swift and nimble, though 
on shore they lie very sluggishly, and 
will not go out of our ways unless we 
beat them, but snap at us. A blow 
on the nose soon kills them. Large 
ships might here load themselves with 


seabskius and train-oil, for they are 
extraordinary fat. Seals are found as 
well in cold as hot climates, and in 
the cold places they love to get on 
lumps of ice, where they will lie and 
sun themselves as here on the land. 
They are frequent in the northern 
parts of Europe and America, and 
m the southward parts of Africa, 
as about the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at the Straits of Magellan ; 
and though I never saw any in the 
West Indies but in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, at certain islands called the 
Alecranes, and at others called the 
Desertas, yet they are over all the 
American coast of the South Seas, 
from Tierra del Fuego up to the Equi- 
noctial Line ; but to the north of the 
Equinox again in these seas I never 
saw any till as far as 21° N. Nor did 
I ever see any in the East Indies. In 
general they seem to resort where 
there is plenty of fish, for that is their 
food ; and fish such as they feed on, 
as cods, groopers, &c., are most plen- 
tiful on rocky coasts, and such is 
mostly the western coast of South 
America. 

The sea -lion 1 is a large creature 
about twelve or fourteen feet long. 
The biggest part of his body is as big 
as a bull : it is shaped like a seal, but 
six times as big. The head is like a 
lion’s head ; it hath a broad face, 
with many long hairs growing about 
its lips like a cat. It has a great goggle 
eye, the teeth three inches long, 
about the bigness of a man’s thumb. 
In Captain Sharpe’s time some of our 
men made dice w*ith them. They 
have no hair on their bodies like the 
seal ; they are of a dun colour, and 
are all extraordinary fat : one of them 
being cut up and boiled will yield a 
hogshead of oil, wdiich is very sweet 
and wholesome to fry meat withal. 
The lean flesh is black, and of a 
coarse grain, yet indifferent good 
food. They will lie a week at a time 
ashore if not disturbed. Where 
three or four or more of them come 
ashore together, they huddle one on 

1 A large species of seal, the~ male 
of which lias a mane on its neck. 
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another like swine, and fjrunt like ami tiifir diseases were chiefly SCO r* 
them, m&kiuira hideous noise. They buUo. 


eat fish, which I believe is their com- 
mon food. The snapper is a fish 
made much like a roach, but a great 
deal bigger. It has a large head and 
mouth, and great gills. The back is 
of a bright red, the belly of a silver 
colour. The scales are as broad as a 
shilling. The snapper is excellent 
meat. They are in many places in 
the West Indies and the South Seas. 
The rock -fish 1 is called by seamen a 
grooper : the Spaniards call it “ bac- 
calao," which is the name for cod, 
because it is much like it. It is 
rounder than the snapper, of a dark 
brown colour, and hath small scales 
no bigger than a silver penny. This 
fish is good sweet meat, and is found 
in great plenty on all the coast of 
Peru and Chili. 

There are only two bays in the 
whole island where ships may anchor ; 1 
these are both at the east cud, and in 
both of them is a rivulet of good fresh 
water. Either of these bays may be 
fortified, with little charge, to that 
degree that fifty men in each may be 
able to keep off 1000 ; and there is no 
coming into these bays from the west 
end but with great difficulty, over 
the mountains, where if three men 
are placed they may keep down {is 
many as come against them on any 
side. This was partly experienced 
by five Englishmen that Captain 
Davis left here, who defended them- 
selves against a great body of Span- 
iards who landed in the bays, and 
came here to destroy them ; and 
though the second time one of their 
consorts deserted and fled to the 
Spaniards, yet the other four kept 
their ground, and were afterward 
taken in from hence by Captain 
Strong of London. 

We remained at Juan Fernandes 
sixteen days. Our sick men were 
ashore all the time, and one of Cap- 
tain Eaton's doctors (for he had four 
in his ship) tending and feeding them 
with goat, and several herbs, whereof 
. fc****^?, plenty growing in the brooks; 

1 The Oobius niger, or black goby. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tub 8th of April 1684, we sailed from 
the Isle of Juan Fernandes with the 
wind at SE. We were now two ship* 
in company : Captain Cooke’s, whose 
ship 1 was in, am 1 who here took the 
sick u ass of which he died^ a while 
after ; ami Captain Eaton’s. Our 
passage lay now along the Pacific Sea, 
properly so called. For though it be 
u>ual with our map-makers to give 
that name to this whole Ocean, call- 
ing it Mare Australe, Mare del Zur, or 
Mure l\u ilieum ; yet, in my opinion, 
the name of the Pacific Sea ought not 
to be extended fiom S. to N. farther 
than fiom toalnuit 4* S. Iwib, and 
from the Amuican shore westward 
indefinitely. In this sea we made 
the best ot our way towards the Line, 
til] in the Lat. of 24* S., where we 
fell in with the mainland of »South 
A merit a. All this course of the 
land, both of Chili and Peru, is vastly 
high ; therefore we kept twelve or 
foul teen leagues off from hhore, being 
unwilling to be seen by the Spaniards 
dwelling there. The land (especially 
beyond this, from 2l*S. Lit. to 17, 
and from 1 4* to 10*; of n most pro- 
digious height. It lie* generally in 
ridges parallel to the shore, and three 
or four ridges one within another, 
each surpassing other in height; and 
those that are farthest within land 
are much higher than the others. 
They always appear blue when seen 
at sea : sometimes they are obscured 
with clouds, but not bo often as the 
high lauds in other parts of the world ; 
lor here are seldom or never any rain* 
on these hills, any more than in the 
sea near it ; neither are they subject 
to fogs* These are the highest moon* 
tains that ever 1 saw, far sur naseincr 
the Peak of TeueriiFc, or Santa Marta, 
and I believe any mountain* In the 
world. The excessive height of the** 
mountains may possibly be the rea- 
son that there are no river* of note 
that fall into these sea*. Some small 
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rivers indeed there are, butwery few 
of them, for in some places there is 
not ope that comes out into the sea 
in 150 or 200 leagues y and where 
they are thickest, they are thirty, 
forty, or fifty leagues asunder, and 
too little and shallow to be navigable. 
Besides, some of these do not con- 
stantly run, but are dry at certain 
seasons of the year, being rather tor- 
rents or land-noods caused by their 
rains at certain seasons far within 
land than perennial streams. 

We kept still along in sight of this 
coast, but at a good distance from it, 
encountering nothing of note, till in 
the Lat. of V 40' S., on the 3d of 
May, we descried a sail to the north- 
ward of us, plying to windward. We 
chased her, and Captain Eaton being 
ahead soon took her. She came from 
Guayaquil about a month before, laden 
with timber, aud was bound to Lima. 
Three days before we took her she 
came from Santa, whither she ha<U 
gone for water, and where they had 
news of our being in these seas by an 
express from Valdivia ; for, as we 
afterwards heard. Captain Swan had 
been at Valdivia to seek a trade there, 
and he having met Captain Eaton in 
the Straits of Magellan, the Spaniards 
of Valdivia were doubtless informed 
of us by him ; susj>ecting him also to 
be one of us, though he was not. 
Upon this news, the Viceroy of Lima 
sent expresses to all the seujiorts, that 
they might provide themselves against 
our assaults. We immediately steered 
away for the Island of Lob os, which 
lies in Lat. 6° 24' 3., and is five leagues 
from the main : it is called Lobos de 
la Mar, 1 to distinguish it from an- 
other that is not far from it, and 
extremely like it, called Lobos de la 
Tierra, for it lies near the main. 
Lobos, or Lovos, is the. Spanish name 
for a seal, of which there are great 
plenty about these and several other 
islands in these seas that go by this 
name. The 0th of May, we arrived 
at this Isle of Lobos de la Mar, and 
came to an anchor with our prize. 
This Lobos consists indeed of two 


little islands, each about a mile round, 
of an indifferent height, a small chan- 
nel between, fit for boats only ; and 
several rocks lying on the north side 
of the islands, a little way from shore. 
Within land they are both of them 
partly rocky and partly sandy, barren, 
without any fresh water, tree, shrub, 
grass, or herbs ; or any land animals 
(for the seals and sea-lions come 
ashore here) but fowls, of which there 
are great multitudes ; as boobies, 
but mostly penguins, which 1 have 
seen plentifully all over the South 
Seas, on the coast of Newfoundland, 
and off the Cape of Good Hope. They 
are a sea fowl, about as big as a duck, 
and such feet, but a sharp hill ; feeding 
on fish. They do not fly, but flutter, 
having rather stumps like a young 
gosling's than wings; aud these aie 
instead of fins to them in the water. 
Their feathers axe downy. Their 
flesh is but ordinary food ; but theii 
eggs are good meat. There is an- 
other sort of small black fowl, that 
make holes in the sand for tlieir night 
habitations, whose flesh is good sweet 
meat : I never saw any of them but 
here, and at Juan Fernandez. 

Here we scrubbed our ships, and 
being in readiness to sail, the pri- 
soners were examined, to know if any 
of them could conduct us to seme 
town where we might make suine at- 
tempt ; for they had before infonm d 
us that we were descried by the 
Spaniards, and by that we knew that 
they would send no riches by sea so 
long as we were here. Many towns 
were considered on, ns Guayaquil, 
Sana, Truxillo, and others. At last 
Truxillo was pitched on as the most 
important, therefore the likeliest to 
make us a voyage if wo could conquer 
it, which we did not much question, 
though we knew* it to be a very popu- 
lous city. But the greatest difficulty 
was in landing ; fur Huanchaco [to 
the north of Truxillo], which is the 
nearest seaport to it, but six miles off, 
is an ill place to land, since some- 
times the very fishermen that live 
there are not able to go out i 
or four days. However, the 17tb of 
May, in the afternoon, our men weie 

L 


1 Or Lobos do Aiucra. 
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he frugal of it, for he knew not when 
he should tend more. In this imp 
were likewise seven or eight ton* or 
marmalade of quinces, ana I lk Wy 
mule sent to the President, ana a very 
large image of the Virgin Mary in 
wood, carved and painted, to adorn 
a new church at Panama, and Mfit 
from Lima by the Viceroy; for this 
great ship came from thence suit long 
before. She brought also from ■ Lima 
830,000 pieces of eight, to carry with 
her to Panama ; hut while ahe lay at 
Huanchaco, taking in her lading of 
flour, the merchants, hearing of Cm p* 
tain Swan's being at Valdivia, ordered 
the money ashore again. These pri- 
soners likewise informed us that the 
gentlemen, inhabitants of Truailio, 
wore building a fort at Huanchaco, 
close by the sea, purposely to hinder 
the designs of any that should attempt 
to land there. Upon this newt wo 
altered our former resolutions!, and 
resolved to go with our three prises 
to the Galapagos, which are a great 
many large islands, lying some under 
the Equator, others on each aide 
of it. 

The 10th, in the evening, we sailed 
from the Island of Lobos, with Cap- 
tain Eaton in our company. We 
carried the three flour prizes with Us, 
but our first prize, laden with timber, 
we left here at anchor. We steered 
away XW, by N. t intending to tun 
into the latitude of the Isles of Gain* 
P? »wd steer off W, f because we 
did not know the certain distance, 
and therefore could not shape a direct 
course to them. When we came 
within 4<V of the Equator, we steered 
W., having the wind at 8., a very 
moderate gentle gale. It was the 
31st of May when we first had sight 
of the Islands Galapagos. Some of 
them appeared on our weAtherbow, 
some on our lee bow, others light 
ahead. We at first sight trimmed our 
sails, and steered as nigh the wind a* 
we could, striving to get to the 
southernmost of them ; but our prises 
being deep laden, their sails tot 
small anil thin, and a very small goto 
they could not keep up with us. 
Therefore we likewise edgedLaway again 


1C2 

mustered of both ships’ companies, 
and their arms proved. We were in 
all 108 men fit for service, besides the 
sick ; and the next day we intended 
to sail and take the wood prize with 
ns. But the next day one of our 
men, being ashore betimes on the 
island, descried three sail bound to 
* the northwn^l ; two of them without 
the island to the westward, the other 
between it and the continent. Wo 
soon got our anchors up and chased ; 
and Captain Eaton, who drew the 
least draught of water, put through 
between the westernmost island and 
the rocks, and went after those two 
that were without the islands. We 
in Captain Cooke’s ship went after 
the other, which stood in for the 
mainland ; but we soon fetched her 
up ; and, having taken her, stood in 
again with her to the island, for we 
saw that Captain Eaton wanted no 
help, having taken both those tliat 
he went after. He came in with one 
of his prizes ; but the other was so 
far to leeward, and so deep, that lie 
could not then get her in, hut he 
hoped to get her in the next day ; 
hut being deeply laden, as designed 
to go down before the wind to Pana- 
ma, she would not hear sail. The 
19th, she turned all day, but got no- 
thing nearer the island. Our Mos- 
quito strikers, according to their cus- 
tom, went out and struck six turtles; 
for here arc indifferent plenty of 
them. These ships that we took the 
day before we came from Huanchaco 
were all three laden with flour, hound 
for Panama. Two of them were laden 
as deep as they could swim ; the 
other was^not above half laden, hut 
was ordered by the Viceroy of Lima 
to sail with the other two, or else site 
Miould not sail till we were gone out 
of the seas ; for he hoped they might 
escape us by setting out early. In 
the biggest ship was a letter to the 
President of Panama from the Vice- 
roy of Lima, assuring him that there 
were enemies come into that «ca ; for 
which reason he had despatched these 
ships with flour, that they 
mignr not want (for Panama is sup- 
plied from Peru), and desired him to 
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a point from the wind, to keep near 
them $ and, in the evening, the ship 
that 1 was in, and Captain Eaton, 
anchored on the east side of one of 
the easternmost islands, a mile from 
the shore, in sixteen fathoms water, 
clean, white, hard sand. The Gala* 
pages Islands are a great number of 
uninhabited islands lying under and 
on both sides of the Equator. The 
easternmost of them are a>xmt 110 
leagues from the main. The Span- 
iards who first discovered them, and 
in whose draughts alone they are laid 
down, report them to be a great 
number, stretching north-west from 
the Line os far as 5* N. ; but we saw 
not above fourteen or fifteen. They 
are some of them seven or eight 
leagues long, and three or four broad. 
They are of a good height, most of 
them flat and even on tlie top ; four 
or five of the easternmost are rocky, 
barren, and hilly, producing neither 
tree, herb, nor grass, but a few dildo 
trees, except by the sea-side. The 
dildo tree is a green prickly shrub, 
that grows about ten or twelve feet 
high, without either leaf or fruit. It 
is as big as a man's log from the root 
to the top, and it is full of sharp 
prickles, growing ill thick rows from 
top to bottom. This shrub is fit for 
no use, not so much as to burn. 
Close by the sea there grow in some 
places bushes of Burton-wood, which 
is very good firing. This sort of wood 
grows in many places in the West 
Indies, especially in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, and in the Sambaloes. 1 did 
never see any in these seas but here. 
There is water on these barren 
islands, in ponds and holes among 
the rocks. Some others of these 
islands are mostly plain and low, and 
the land more fertile ; producing trees 
of divers sorts unknown to us. Some 
of the westernmost of these islands are 
nine or ten leagues long, and six or 
seven broad ; the mould deep and 
block. These produce trees of great and 
toll bodies, especially mammee trees, 1 

1 The Mammeo Americano*, a genus 
with only one species ; it bears a fruit 
sweet in taste and aromatic in odour. 


which grow here in great groves. In 
these large islands there are some 
pretty big rivers; and on many of 
the other lesser islands there are 
brooks of good water* The Spaniards, 
when they first discovered these 
islands, found multitudes of guanas, 
and land-turtle or tortoise, and named 
them the Galapagos Islands. I do 
believe there is no place in the world 
that is so plentifully stored with these 
auimals. The guanas here are as fat 
and large 'as any that I ever saw; 
they are so tame, that a man may 
knock down twenty in an hour's time 
with a club. The land-turtle are so 
numerous, that 500 or 600 men might 
subsist on them alone for several 
months, without any other sort of 

E rovision ; they are extraordinary 
trge and fat, and so siveet, that no 
pullet eats more pleasantly. One of 
the largest of these creatures will 
weigh 150 or 200 lbs., and some of 
them are two feet or tw r o feet six 
inches over the gallapce* or belly. I 
did never see any but at this place 
that will weigh above 30 lbs. I nave 
heard that at the Isle of St Law f renre 
or Madagascar, and at the English 
Forest, an island near it, called also 
Don Mascarin,* and now possessed 
by the French, there arc very large 
ones ; but whether so big, fat> and 
sweet as these, I know not. There 
are three or four sorts of these crea- 
tures in the West Indies. One is 
called by the Spaniards “ hecatee 
these live most m fresh- water ponds, 
and seldom come on land. They 
weigh about 10 or 15 lbs.; they have 
small legs and flat feet, and small 

* Thecallipoc is the gelatinous sub- 
stance, of a light yellowish colour, 
tfhicli forms part of the lower 
shield of the turtle ; calHoash is the 
similar substance, of a dull greenish 
hue, which belongs to the upper 
shield. 

* The general name for the group 
of islands in the Indian Ocean that 
comprises Mauritius and Reuaion, is 
the Mascarenhas Islands, 
from the name of their Porturfles^FiS?" 
cove re r, in 1545* 
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long necks* Another sort is called 
terrapin ; l these are a great deal less 
than the hecatee ; the shell on their 
backs is ail carved naturally, finely 
wrought and well clouded ; the backs 
of these are rounder than those be- 
fore mentioned ; they are otherwise 
much of the same form : these de- 
light to live n wet swampy places, 
or on the land near such places. Both 
these sorts are very good meat* They 
are in great plenty on the Isle of 
Pines near Cuba . there the Spanish 
hunters, when they meet them in the 
woods, bring them home to their 
huts, and mark them by notching 
their shells, then let them go ; this 
they do to have them at hand, for 
they never ramble far from thence. 
When these hunters return to Cuba, 
alter about a mouth or six weeks’ stay, 
they carry with them 300 or 400, or 
more, of these creatures to sell ; for 
they are very good meat, and every 
man knows his own by their marks. 
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Clie loggerhead la a© called 

because it haa a great head, OOcJl 
bigger than the other sorts $ ilttlff 
ttesh is likewise very rank mm eel* 
dom eaten but in case of Measanyi 
they feed oif moss that grttl IWlt 
rocks. The hawksbill turtle fife the 
least kind ; they are so called because 
their months are long and waaflgSetue* 
what resembling the bill of a hawk* 
Hawksbill turtle are in many piece# 
of the West Indies. They have 
islands and places peculiar to them- 
selves, where they lay their eggs, end 
seldom come among any othwiilrtie. 
These, and all other turtle, lay eggs 
in the sand ; in N. Latitude, their 
time of laying is in May, June, July ; 
in S. latitude, atiout Christmas ; 
some begin sooner, some later ; they 
lay three times in a season, and at 
each time eighty or ninety eggs. 
Their eggs are as a big as a hen** 
egg, and very round, covered only 
^ith a white tough skin. There are 


These tortoises in the Galapagos are 
more like the hecatee, except that, 
us I said before, they are much 
bigger, ami they have very long 
small necks and little heads. There 
are some green snakes on these 
islands, but no other laud animal 
that i did ever see. There are great 
plenty of turtle doves, so tame, that 
a man may kill five or six dozen in 
a forenoon with a stick. They arc 
somewhat less than a pigeon, and 
are veiy good meat, and commonly 
fat. 

There arc good wide channels be* 
tween these islands, fit for ships to 
pass, and in some places shoal water, 
where there grows plenty of turtle- 
gras# ; therefore these islands are 
plentifully stored with sea-turtle, of 
that sort which is called the £reen 
turtle. There are four sorts of sea- 
turtle — viz., the trunk turtle, the 
loggerhead, the hawksbill, and the 
green turtle. The trunk turtle is 
commonly bigger than the others, 
their backs are higher and rounder, 
and their flesh rank and riot whole- 

1 Otherwise “ teriapene,” the box- 
tortoise. 


some bays on the north side of 
Jamaica, "where tlie.se hawksbill# re- 
sort to lay. In the Bay of Honda ms 
arc islands which they likewise make 
their breeding - places, and many 
places along all the coast on the main 
of the West Indies, from Trinidad to 
La Vera Cruz, in the Bay of Nova 
Ilispauia. When a sea-turtle turns 
out of the sea to lay, she w at least 
an hour before she returns again ; for 
she is to go above high-water mark, 
and if it be low-water when she 
comes ashore, she must rest once or 
twice, being heavy, before she comes 
to the place where she lays* When 
she has found a place for her purpose, 
she makes a great hole with her ft us 
in the sand, wherein she lays her 
eggs, then covers them two feet deep 
with the same sand which she threw 
out of the hole, and so returns ; 
sometimes they come up the night 
before they intend to lay, and take a 
view of the place ; and so, having 
made a tour or semicircular march 
they return to the sea again, and 
they never fail to come ashore the 
next night to lay near that place. 
All sorts of turtle \xm the same 
methods in laying. I knew a than 
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In Jamaica that made £8 sterling of 
the ahell of those* hawksbill turtle 
which he got in one season, and in 
one small bay not half a mile long. 
The manner of taking them is to 
watch the bay by walking from one 
part to the other all night ; making 
no noise, nor keeping any sort of 
light. When the turtle come ashore, 
the man that watches for them turns 
them on their backs, then hauls them 
above high-water mark, and leaves 
them till the morning. A large green 
turtle, with her weight and strug- 
gling, will puzzle two men to turn 
her. The hawksbill turtle are not 
only found in the West Indies, but 
on the coust of Guinea, and in the 
East Indies; 1 never saw any in the 
South Seas. 

The green turtle are so called be- 
cause their shell is greener than any 
other. It is very thin and clear, and 
better clouded than the hawksbill ; 
but it is used only for inlays, being 
extraordinary thin. These turtles 
are generally larger than the hawks- 
bill ; one will weigh 200 or 300 lbs. ; 
their backs are flatter than the 
hawksbill, their heads round and 
small. Green turtle are the sweetest 
of all the kinds ; but there are de- 
grees of them, both in respect to tlieir 
flesh and their bigness. 1 have 
observed that at Blanco, in the West 
Indies, the green turtle (which is 
the only kind there) are larger than 
any others in the North Seas ; there 
they commonly will weigh 2S0 or 
300 lbs. Their fat is yellow and the 
lean white, and their flesh extraordin- 
ary sweet. At Boca del Toro, west of 
Porto Bello, they are not so large, 
their flesh not so white, nor the fat 
so yellow. Those iu the Bays of 
Honduras and Cam peach v are some- 
what smaller still ; their fat is green, 
and the lean of a darker colour than 
those at Boca del Toro. I heard of a 
monstrous green turtle once taken at 
Port Royal, in the Bay of Cam peachy, 
that was four feet deep from the back 
to the belly, and the belly six feet 
broad. Captain Rocky's son, of about 
nine or* ten years of age, went in it, 
as in a boat, on board his father's 
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ship about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore ; the leaves x of fat afforded 
eight gallons of oil. The turtle that 
live among the keys or small islands 
on the south side of Cuba are a mixed 
sort, some bigger, some less ; and so 
their flesh is of a mixed colour, some 
green, some dark, some yellowish. 
With these, Port Royal, in Jamaica, 
is kept constantly supplied by sloona 
that come hither with nets to take 
them. They carry them alive to 
Jamaica, where the turtles have wires 
made with stakes in the sea to pre- 
serve them alive ; and the market 
is every day plentifully stored with 
turtle, it being the common food 
there, chiefly for the ordinary sort of 
l>eonle. 

Tli ere is another sort of green 
turtle in the South Seas, which are 
but small, yet pretty sweet ; these 
lie westward, on the coast of Mexico. 
One thing is very strange and re- 
markable in these creatures ; that, at 
the breeding time, they leave for two 
or three months their common haunts 
where they feed most of the year, and 
resort to other places, only to lay 
their eggs. And it is not thought 
that they eat anything during this 
season ; so that both Tie's and she*s 
grow very lean, but the he's to that 
degree that none will eat them. The 
most remarkable places that I did 
ever hear of for their breeding is at 
nn island, in the West Indies, called 
Cayman, and the Isle of Asceucion, 
in the Western Ocean ; and when the * 
breeding time is past there is none 
remaining. Doubtless they swim 
some hundreds of leagues to come to 
those two places. For it has been 
often observed that at Cayman, at , 
the breeding time, there are found all 
those sorts of turtle before described. 
The South Keys of Cuba are above 
forty leagues from thence, which is 
the nearest place that those creatures 
can come from ; and it is most cer- 
tain that there could not live so 
n\any there as come here in one 
season. Those tliat go to lay at 
Asceucion must needs trav el branch 

Layers. 
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farther, for there is no laud nearer it 
than 300 leagues. And it is cerfcnin 
that these creatures live always near 
the shore. In the South Sea, like- 
wise, the Galapagos is the place where 
they live the biggest part of the year ; 
yet they go from thence at their 
season over to the main to lay their 
eggs; which is 100 leagues, the 
nearest place. Although multitudes 
of these turtles go from their com- 
mon places of feeding and abode to 
those laying places, yet they do not 
all go. And at the time when the 
turtle resort to these places to lay 
their eggs, they are accompanied with 
abundance of fish, especially sharks ; 
the places which the turtle then 
leave being at that time destitute of 
fish, which follow the turtle. When 
the she's go thus to their places to 
lay, the males accompany them, and 
never leave them till their return. 
Both male ami female are fat [in] the 
beginning of the season ; but, before 
they return, the males, as I said, are 
so lean, that they are not fit to eat, 
but the females are good to the very 
last, yet not so fat as at beginning of 
the season. It is reported of these 
creatures, that they are nine da vs 
engendering, and in the water, the 
inale on the female's back. It is 
observable that the male, while 
engendering, do not easily forsake 
their female; for I have gone ami 
taken hold of the male when engen- 
dering, and a very bad striker may 
strike them then ; for the male is not 
shy at all, but the female, seeing a 
boat when they rise to blow, would 
make her escape, but that the male 
grasps her with his two fore fins and 
holds her fast. When they are thus 
coupled, it is best to strike the female 
Inst, then you are sure of the male 
also. Ihese creatures are thought to 
live to a great age; and, it is ob- 
served by the Jamaica turtlers, that 
they are many years before they come 
to their full growth. 

The air of these islands is temperate 
enough , considering the clime. There 
tly # a fresh sea breeze all 

the night ; therefore the heat is not 
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so violent here m in most placet near 
the Equator. The time of the year 
for the mins is in November, Decem- 
ber, and January. Theu Were it 
oftentimes excessive dark tempest- 
uous weather mixed with much 
thunder and lightning. Sometimes 
before and after these months there 
are moderate refreshing showers ; hat 
in May, June, Jnly, and August, the 
weather is always very fair. Wo 
stayed at one of these islands, which 
lies under the Equator, butonenigbt; 
because our x>rizes could not got Into 
an anchor. We refreshed ourselves 
very well, both with laud and sea 
turtle : and the next day we soiled 
fiom thence. The next island of the 
Galapagos that we came to is but two 
leagues from this : it is rocky and 
barren like this ; it is about live or 
six leagues long, and four broad. We 
anchored in the afternoon, at the 
north side of the island, a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, in sixteen 
Jrathoms water. It is steep all round 
this island, and no anchoring, only at 
this place. As soon as we cutae to an 
anchor, we made a teat ashore for 
Captain Cooke who was sick. Here 
we found the sea-turtle lying ashore 
on the sands ; this is not customary 
in the \\ eat indies. We turned them 
on their haiks that they might not 
get away. '1 ho next day more came 
up; when we found it to be their 
custom to lie in the sun : so we never 
took care to turn them aftcrwardtL 
but sent ashore the cook every moral 
ing, who killed os many as served for 
the day. This custom we observed 
all the time we lay here, feeding some* 
times on land-turtle, sometimes on 
sea-turtle, there being plenty of either 
sort. Captain Davw cam, hither 
again a second time; and then lm 
went to other islands on the west ride 
of these. There he found each plenty 
of land-turtle, that he and his men 
ate nothing else for three months that 
he stayed there. They were so fat, 
that he saved sixty jars of oil ©oVof 
those that he spent This oil served 
instead of butter to eat with dough- 
boys and dumplings In his retaroout 
of these seas. He found very con- 
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venient places to careen, md good 
channels between the islands ; and 
very good anchoring in many places. 
There he found also plenty of brooks 
of good fresh water, and firewood 
enough ; there being plenty of trees 
fit for many uses. Captain Harris, 
one that we shall speak of hereafter, 
came hither likewise, and found some 
islands that had plenty of mammee 
trees, and pretty large rivers. The 
sea about these islands is plentifully 
stored with fish, such as are at Juan 
Fernandes. They are both large and 
fat, and as plentiful here as at Juan 
Fernandes ; here are imrticularly 
abundance of sharks. These Isles of 
the Galapagos have plenty of salt. 
We stayed here but twelve days : in 
which time we put ashore 5000 packs 
of flour, for a reserve, if we should 
have occasion of any before we left 
these seas. Here oae of our Indian 

E risoners informed us that he was 
orn at Realejo, and that he would 
engage to carry us thither. He being 
examined of the strength and riches 
of it, satisfied the company so well, 
that they were resolved to go thither. 

Having thus concluded, the 12th 
of June, we sailed from hence, design- 
ing to touch at the Island of Cocos, 
a a well to put ashore some Hour there, 
as to see the island, because it was in 
our way to Realejo. [But] despairing 
as the winds were, to find the Island 
of Cocos, we steered over to the main. 
The Island of Cocos is so named by 
the Spaniards, because there are 
Abundance of cocoa-nut trees grow- 
ing on it They are not only in one 
or two places, but grow in great 
groves all round the island, .by the 
sea. This is an uninhabited island ; 
it is seven or eight leagues round, and 
pretty high in the middle, where it is 
destitute of trees, but looks very green 
and pleasant, with an herb called by 
the Spaniards “gramadel.” It is 
low land by the sea-side. We had 
very fair weather and small winds 
in this voyage from the Galapagos, 
and at the beginning of July we fell 
in with Cape Blanco, on the main of 
Mexico. This is so called from two 
white rocks lying off it. When we 


are off at sea, right against the cape, 
they appear as part of the cape ; but 
being near the shore, either to the 
eastward or westward of the cape, 
they appear like two ships under sail 
at first view, but ioming nearer they 
are like two high towers, they being 
small, high, and steep on all sides, 
and they are about half-a-mile from 
the cape. This cape is in Lat. 9* 
56'. It is about the height of Beachy 
Head in England, on the coast of Sus- 
sex. It is a full point, with steep 
rocks to the sea. The top of it is 
flat and even for about a mile ; then 
it gradually falls away on each side 
with a gentle descent. It appears 
very pleasant, being covered with 
great lofty trees. From the cape on 
the NW. side, the land runs in NE. 
for about four leagues, making a small 
hay called by the Spaniards Caldera. 
From the bottom of this bay it is but 
fourteen or fifteen leagues to the Lake 
of Nicaragua, on the North Sea coast : 
the way between is somewhat moun- 
tainous, but mostly savannah. Cap- 
tain Cooke, who was taken sick at 
Juan Fernandez, continued so till we 
came within two or three leagues of 
Cane Blanco, and then died of a 
sudden, though he seemed that morn- 
ing to be as likely to live as he had 
been some weeks before ; but it is 
usual with sick men coming from the 
sea, where they have nothing but the 
sea air, to die off as soon as ever they 
come within view of the land. About 
four hours after, wo all came to an 
anchor (namely, the ship that I was 
in. Captain Eaton, and the great meal 
prize), a league within the ca}>e s right 
against [a] brook of fresh water, in 
fourteen fathoms, clean hard sand. 
Presently after we came to an anchor. 
Captain Cooke was carried ashore to 
be buried ; twelve men carried their 
arms to guard those that were ordered 
to dig the grave ; for although we 
saw no appearance of inhabitants, yet 
we did not know but the country 
might be thickly inhabited. And 
before Captain Cooke was interred, 
three Spanish Indians came . lo the 
place where our men were difjJTng^flieT 
grave, and demanded what they were. 
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and whence they came? To whom 
our men answered, they came from 
Jama and were hound to Realejo, but 
that the captain of one of the ships, 
dying at sea, obliged them to come 
into this place to give him Christian 
burial. The three Spanish Indians, 
who were very shy at first, began to 
be more bolu, and drawing nearer, 
asked many silly questions, and our 
men did not stick to soothe them up 
with as many falsehoods, purposely 
to draw them into their clutches. 
Our men often Jaughed at their 
temerity, aud asked them if they 
never saw any Spaniards before ? 
They told them, that they themselves 
were Spaniards, and that they lived 
among Spaniards, and that although 
they were born there, yet they had never 
seen three ships there before. Our 
men told them, that neither now 
might they have seen so many, if it 
had not heei on an urgent occasion. 
At length they drilled * them by dis- 
course so near, that our men laid hold 
on all throe at once ; but before Cap- 
tain Cooke was buried, one of them 
made his escape : the other two were 
brought off aboard our ship. Captain 
Eaton immediately came aboard, and 
examined them ; they confessed they 
came purposely to view our ship, and 
if possible to inform themselves what 
we were ; for the President of Panama 
not long before sent a letter of advice 
to Nieoya, informing the magistrates 
thereof that some enemies were come 
into these seas, and that therefore it 
behoved them to be careful of them- 
selves. Nieoya is a small Mulatta 
town about twelve or thirteen leagues 
east from hence, standing on the 
banks of a river of that name. It is 
a place very fit for building ships, 
therefore most of the inhabitants are 
carpenters, who are commonly em- 
ployed in building new or repairing 
old ships. It was here that Captain 
Sharpe, just after I left him, in the 
year 1681, got carpenters to fix his 
ship before he returned for England ; 
and for that reason it behoved the 
jS giugffi^ds to be c areful, according to 

1 Enticed. 


the Governor of Panama's odvfea, lest 
any men at other times wonting Mob 
necessaries as that place afforded 
might again be supplied there* These’ 
Spanish Indians told ua likewise that 
they were sent to the place where they 
were taken, in order to view our 
ships, as fearing these were those 
mentioned by the President 1 of 
Panama, It being demanded of them 
to give an aecouut of the estate and 
riches of the country, they said, that 
the inhabitants were mostly husband* 
men, who were employed either In 
planting and manuring of corn, or 
chiefly about cattle ; they having 
large savannahs, which were Well 
stored with hulls, cows, and horses : 
that l>y the sea-side in some places 
there grew some red wood useful iu 
dyeing ; of this they said there was 
little profit made, because they were 
forced to send it to the Lake of Nicar- 
agua, which runs into the North 
Seas : that they sent thither also 
Aeat quantities of bull and cow 
hides, and brought thence 111 exchange 
European commodities : as hats, linen, 
ami woollen, wherewith they clothed 
themselves ; that the flesh of the 
cattle turned to no other profit than 
sustenance for their families; as for 
butter and cheese, they made but 
little in those parts. 

After they had given this relation, 
they told us, that if we wanted pro- 
vision, there was a beef estantion,* or 
farm of bulls or cows, about threw 
miles off, wisely we might kill what 
we pleased. This was welcome news, 
for we had no sort of flesh since we 
left the Galapagos ; therefore twenty- 
four of us immediately entered into 
two boats, taking one of these Spanish 
Indians with us for a pilot, and went 
ashore about a league from the ship. 
There we hauled up our bonis dry, 
and marched all away, following ovtr 
guide, who soon brought us to some 
houses, and a large jien for cattle* 
i nis pen stood in a large savannah* 
about two miles from our boota ; 
there were a great many fat bulls and 

* Spanish, ,< Eetancia/" a mansion 
or farm, or place of store* 
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cows feeding in tfre savannahs Some 
of ns . would have killed three or 
four to carry on board ; but other* 
opposed it, and said it was better to 
stay all night, and in the morning 
drive the cattle into the pen, and 
then kill twenty or thirty, or as 
many se we pleased. 1 was minded 
to return aboard, and endeavoured 
to persuade them all to go with 
me, but some would not; therefore 
I returned with twelve, which was 
half, and left the other twelve be* 
hind* At this place I saw three 
or fonr tons of the red wood, which 
I take to be that sort of wood 
called in Jamaica' blood wood or Ni- 
caragua wood* We who returned 
aboard met no one to oppose us, 
and the next day we exacted our 
consorts that we left ashore, but none 
came ; therefore at four o'clock in 
the afternoon ten men went in our 
canoe to see what was become of them. 
When they came to the bay where we 
landed to go to the estantion, the/ 
found our men &U on a small rock', 
half a mile from the shore, standing 
in the water np to their waists* These 
men bad slept ashore in the house, 
and turned out betimes in the morn- 
ing to pen the cattle : two or three 
went one way, and as many another 
wav, to get the cattle to the pen ; 
ani others stood at the pen to drive 
them in* When they were thus 
scattered, about forty or fifty armed 
Spaniards came iu among them. Our 
men immediately called to each other, 
and drew together in a body before 
the Spaniards could attack them, 
and marched to their boat, which 
was hauled up dry on the sand ; hut 
when they came to the sandv bay 
they found their boat all in flames. 
This was a very unpleasing sight, for 
they knew not how to get aboard, 
unless they marched by land to the 
place where Captain Cooke was buried, 
which was near a league. The great* 
est part of the way was thick woods, 
where the Spaniards might easily lay 
in ambush for them, at which they 
are very expert. On the other aide, 
the Spaniards now thought them 
secure; and tlierefore came to them 
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and asked them if they would be 
pleased to walk to their plantations, 
with many other such flouts; but 
our men answered never a word. It 
was about half ebb when one of our 
men took notice of a rock a good dis- 
tance from the shore, just appearing 
above water ; he showed it to his con* 
sorts and told them it would be a 
good castle for them if they could 
get thither* They all wished them- 
selves there ; for the Spaniards, who 
lay as yet at a good distance from 
them behind the bushes, as secure of 
their prey, began to whistle now and 
then a snot among them. Having 
therefore well considered the place, 
together with the danger they were 
in, they proposed to send one of the 
tallest men to try if the sea between 
them and the rock were fordable. 
This counsel they presently put iu 
execution, and found it according to 
their desire. So they all marched 
over to the rock, where they remained 
till the canoe came to them ; which 
was alxmt seven hours. It was the 
latter part of the ebb when they first 
went over, and then the rock was 
dry ; but when the tide of flood re- 
turned again the rock was covered, 
and the water still flowing ; so that 
if our canoe had stayed but one hour 
longer they might have been in as 
great danger of their lives from the 
sea as before from the Spaniards ; for 
the tide rises here about eight feet* 
The Spaniards remained on the shore, 
expecting to see them destroyed, but 
never came from behind the bushes 
where they first planted themselves ; 
they having not above three or four 
hand-guns, the rest of them being 
armed with lances. The Spaniards 
in these part s are very expert in 
heaving or darting the lance, with 
which, upon occasion, they will do 
great feats, especially in ambuscades ; 
and by their good will they care not 
for fighting otherwise, but content 
themselves with standing aloof, 
threatening and calling names, at 
which they are as expert as at the 
other; so that if their tongues be 

3 met, we always take it for ' 

liey have laid some ambush. Before 
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night our canoe came aboard, and in our tofksaila, aud battled up our 
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brought our men all safe. 

The day before we went from hence, 
Mr Edward Davis, the company’s 
Quarter-master, was made Captain 
by consent of all the company; for it 
was his place by succession. The 
20th day of July we sailed from this 
Bay of Calderi*, with Captain Eaton, 
and our prise which we brought from 
the Galapagos, in company, directing 
course for Realejo. The wind was at 
N., which, although but an ordinary 
wind, yet carried us in three days 
abreast of our intended port. Realejo 
is the most remarkable land on all 
this coast ; for there is a high-peaked 
burning mountain, called by the 
Spaniards Volcano Viejo, or the Old 
Volcano. The volcano may be easily 
known, because there is not any other 
so high a mountain near it, neither is 
there any that appears in the like 
form all along the coast; besides it 
smokes all the day, and in the night 
it sometimes sends forth iiaines of 
fire. This mountain may be seen 
twenty leagues. Being within three 
leagues of the harbour, the entrance 
into it may be seen. There is a small 
Hat low island which makes the har- 
bour. This harbour is capable of re- 
ceiving 200 sail of ships. The best 
riding is near the main, where there 
is seven or eight fathoms water; 
clean hard sand. Realejo town is two 
leagues from hence, and there are two 
creeks that run towards it ; the wes- 
ternmost comes near the hack-side of 
the town, the other runs up to the 
town ; but neither ships nor barks 
can go so far. These creeks are very 
narrow, and the land on each side 
drowned, and full of red mangrove- 
trees. About a mile and a half below 


0001*306, intending to go with our 
canoes into the harbour in the night 
In the evening we had a very bard 
tornado out oi the N E. , with much 
thunder, lightning, ami rain. The 
violence of the wind did not last 
long, yet it was 11 o’clock at night 
before we got out our canoes, and 
then it was quite calm. We rowed 
in directly for the shore, and thought 
to have reached it before day ; but it 
was 9 o’clock in the morning before 
we got into the harbour. When we 
came within a league of the Island of 
Realejo, that makes the harbour, we 
saw a house on it; and coming nearer 
we saw two or three men, who stood 
and looked on us till we came within 
half a-mile of the island, then they 
went into their canoe, which lay on 
the inside of the island, aud rowed 
towards the main ; but we overtook 
them Ik.* fore they got over, and brought 
£hem back again to the island. Thera 
was a horseman right against us ou 
the main when wc took the canoe, 
who immediately rode away towards 
the town us fast as he could. The 
rest of our canoes rode heavily, and 
did not come to the island till 12 
o’clock ; therefore wp were forced to 
stay for litem. Before they came, 
we examined the prisoners, who told 
us that they were set there to watch, 
for the Governor of llealejo received 
a letter about a month before, where- 
in he was advised of some enemies 
como into the sea, ami therefore ad* 
monished to be careful ; that imme- 
diately thereupon the Governor bad 
caused a house to he built on this 
island, and ordered four men to be 
continually there to watch night and 
day ; and if they saw any ship com- 


banks of theeast SZ 

creek, the Spaniards had cast up a oflt. They said they did not EEH 
reTK^d^thA^ lf^i 5 ifc Tif* likewise to see boats or canoes, but lookcd^out 
iKiek LtU on «‘ e for ««hip. At first they tooktwht 
rdacLnhft advantageously our advanced canoa to be some men 

Ee^2M men fZ, n | Wlth •“* ^ had ««t away and lit 

if. we “ now Z th. Vrt7 8, »P * r*«W three or four muZ 

cano be in k~ °‘ Vcd ' more » they began to suspect vrhat we 

frTm The' shoS^and T*™' T W told uslikeSSe, that the 

the mountain bear) ner N J v ! horaeman saw did come to them 

oumain nearing NE., we took | every morning, and that In leas tlrnu 
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an hoar s time be could be at the 
town. When Captain Eaton and his 
canoes came ashore, we told them 
what had happened. It was now 
three hours since the horseman rode 
away, and we could not expect to get 
to the town in less than two hours ; 
in which time the Governor, having 
notice of our coming, might be pro- 
vided to receive us at his breastworks ; 
therefore we thought it best to defer 
this design till another time. Here 
we stayed till 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon ; then our ships being come 
within a league of the shore, we all 
went on board, and steered for the 
Gulf of Amapalla, intending there to 
careen our shifts. 

The 26th of July, Captain Eaton 
came aboard our ship to consult with 
Captain Davis how to get some In- 
dians to assist us in careening. It 
was concluded, that when we came 
near the Gulf, Captain Davis should 
take two canoes, well manned, and 
go before, and Captain Eaton should 
stay aboard. According to this 
agreement, Captain Davis went away 
for the Gulf the next day. The Gulf 
of Amapalla 1 * * * * * is a great arm of the 
sea, running eight or ten leagues into 
the country. It is bounded on the S. 
side of its entrance with Poiut Casi- 
vina, and on the KW. side with St 
Michael's Mount. Both these places 
are very remarkable. Point Casivina 
is in Lat. 12° 40' N. It is a high 
round point, which at sea appears 
like an island, became the land with- 
in it is very low. St Michael's Mount 
is a very high peaked hill, uot very 
steep : the land at the foot of it on 
the SB. side is low and even for at 
least a mile. From this low land the 
Gulf of Amapalla enters on that side. 
Between this low land and Point 
Casivina are two considerable high 
islands ; the southernmost is called 
Mangera, the other is called Amapol- 

1 Marked in the modern maps as 

the Gulf of Fonseca. The southern 

headland is Cape Cosiguiua, called 

Casivina by Dumpier ; the northern, 

which he called St Michael's Mount, 

is Cape Candadillo. 


la ; and they are two miles asunder. 9 
. . • There are a great many more 
islands iu this Bay, but none inhabited 
as these. There is one pretty large 
island, belonging to a nunnery, as 
the Indians told us; this was stocked 
with bulls and cows. Three or four 
Indians lived there to look after 
the cattle, for the sake of which we 
ofteu frequented this island while we 
lay in the bay. They are all low 
islands, except Amapalla and Man* 
gera. There are two channels to 
come into this gulf ; one between 
Point Casivina and Mangera, the 
other between Mangera and Ama- 
palla ; the latter is the best. 

It was into this gulf that Captain 
Davis was gone with the two canoes, 
to endeavour for a prisoner, to gain 
intelligence, if possible, before our 
ships came in. He came the first 
night to Mangera, but for want of a 
pilot did not know where to look for 
the town. In the morning he found 
a great many canoes hauled up on the 
bay ; and from that bay fouud a path 
which led him and his company to 
the town. The Indians saw our ships 
in the evening coming towards the 
island, and being before informed of 
enemies in the sea, they kept scouts 
out all night for fear ; who seeing 
Captain Davis coming, ran into the 
town, and alarmed all the people. 
When Captain Davis came thither, 
they all ran into the woods. The 
Friar happened to be there at this 
time ; who, being unable to ramble 


* Mangera is described as a high 
round isl&ud, about two leagues in 
compass, and appearing from the sea 
like a tall grove. There is mention 
made of one town, about the middle 
of the island. Amapalla is much 
larger than Mangera, with two towns 
ou it. The Indians of both places 
cultivate maize, a few plantains, and 
the hog plum. The towns were gov- 
erned from St Michael's, to which 
they paid tribute in maize. There 
was but one friar or padre living 
amongst them, who exacted a^tenth 
from the natives, and wlio^as \he* 
only white man on the island. 
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able report; therefore liedeoired then 
to come up to their town* Captain 
Davis ana his men immediately 
ascended the hill, the Friar going 
before ; and they were received with a 


into the woods*, fell into Captain 
Davis’s hands ; there were two Indian 
boys with him who were likewise 
taken. Captain Davis went only to 
get a prisoner, therefore was well 
satisfied with the Friar. And immft. 


satisfied with the Friar, and imme 
d iately came down to the seaside. 
He went from thence to the Island of 
Amanalla, carying the Friar and the 
two Indian boya with him. These 
were his pilots to conduct him to the 
landing-place, where they arrived 
about noon. They made no stay 
here, but left three or four men to 
look after the canoes, and Captain 
Davis, with the rest, marched to the 
town, taking the Friar with them. 
The town, as is before noted, is about 
a mile from the landing-place, stand- 
ing in a plain on the top of a hill, 
having a very steep ascent to go to it. 
Ail the Indians stood on the top of 
the bill, waiting Captain Davis's com- 
ing. The Secretary, mentioned be- 
fore, had no great kindness for the 
Spaniards. It was he that persuaded 
the Indians to wait Captain Davis’s 
coming; for they were all running 
into the woods ; but he told them, 
that if any of the Spaniards’ enemies 
came thither, it was not to hurt 
them, hut the Spaniards, whose 
slaves they were; and that their 
poverty would protect them. This 
mail, with the Cacique, stood more 
forward than the rest, at the hank of 
the hill, when Captain Davis with 
his company appeared beneath. They 
called out therefore in Spanish, de- 
manding of our men what they were, 
and whence they came ? To whom 
Captain Davis and his men replied, 
they were Biscavers, and were sent 
thither by the King of Spain to clear 
those seas from enemies ; that their 
ships were coming into the gulf to 
careen, and that they came thither 
before the ships to seek a convenient 
place for it* as also to .desire the 
Indians assistance. The Secretary, 
"“2* •? } wid before, was the only 

® 1>eak s P a »teb* told 
them that they were welcome, for he 
hudogreat mpwjl for any Old Spain 

»wTv e i ia !i ly i. for J the Uiscayere, of 
whom ha had heard a very honour* 


great deal of«aiTeetion by the Indians* 
The Cacique and Secretary embraced 
Captain Davis ; and the other Indians 
received his men with the like cere- 
mony. 

These salutations Wing ended, 
they all marched towards the church* 
for that is the place of all public 
meetings/ and all plays anil pastimes 
are acted there also ; therefore in the 
churches belonging to Indian towns 
they have all sorts of vizard* and 
strange antic dresses both for men and 
women, and abundance of musical 
hautboys and strumstruins. The 
strumstrum is made somewhat like 
a cittern ; most of those that the 
Indians use are made of a large gourd, 
cut in the midst, and a thin board 
laid over the hollow, which is fast* 
died to the sides. This serve# for 
the belly, over which the strings are 
placed. The nights before any holi- 
days, or the nights ensuing, arc the 
times when they all meet to make 
merry. Their mirth consist# in sing- 
ing, dancing, and sporting in those 
antic habits, and using as many antic 
gestures. If the moon shine they 
use but few torches ; if not, the 
church is full of light. They meet 
at these times all sorts of both sexes. 
All the Indians that I have been 
acquainted with who *re under the 
Spaniards seem to be more melancholy 
than other Indians that are free ; and 
at these public meetings, when they 
are in the greatest of their jollity, their 
mirth seems to be rather forced than 
real Their song# are very melancholy 
and doleful, so is their music; but 
whether it be natural to the Indian* 
to be thus melancholy, or the effect 

?wiL r slav , ery ' \ ftm not <*rtaim 
But I have always been prone to be- 
lieve that they are then only condol- 
ing their misfortunes, the Ion* of their 

libertie *» which, although 
those that are now living do not 
know nor remember what it wo* to ho 
free, yet there seem* to he a deep 
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impression in their thoughts of the 
slavery which the Spaniards have 
brought them under, increased pro- 
bably by some traditions of their 
ancient freedom. Captain Davis in- 
tended, when they were all in the 
church, to shut the ddors and then 
make a bargain with them, letting 
them know what he was, and so draw 
them afterwards by fair means to our 
assistance, the Friar being with hirn, 
who had also promised to engage 
them to it. But before they were all 
in the church, one of Captain Davis’s 
men pushed one of the Indians, to 
hasten him into the church. The 
Indian immediately ran away, and all 
the rest, taking the alarm, sprang 
out of the church like deer ; it was 
hard to say which was first ; and 
Captain Davis, who knew nothing of 
what happened, was left in the church 
only with the Friar. When they were 
all fled. Captain Davis’s men fired, 
and killed the Secretary ; and thus 
our hopes perished by the indiscretion 
of one foolish fellow. 

In the afternoon the ships came into 
the gulf between Point Cusivina and 
Mangera, and anchored near the Island 
of Amupalki, on the R. side, in ten 
fathoms water, clean hard sand. In 
the evening Captain Davis and his 
company came aboard, and brought 
the Friar with them, who told Cap- 
tain Davis, that if the Secretary had 
not been killed lie could have sent 
him a letter by one of the Indians 
that was taken at M angora, and per- 
suaded him to come to us ; but now* 
the only way was to send one of those 
Indians to seek the Cacique, and [he] 
himself would instruct him what to 
say, and did not question but the 
Cacique would come on liis word. 
The next day we sent ashore one of 
the Indians, who before night return- 
ed with the Cacique and six other 
Indians, who remained with us all 
the time that w*e stayed here. These 
Indiana did us good service, especi- 
ally in piloting us to an island, where 
we killed beef whenever we wanted ; 
and for this their service we satisfied 
them to their hearts’ content. It was 
at this Island of Ainapallathat a party 


of Englishmen and Frenchmen came 
afterwards and stayed a great while, 
and at last landed on the main, and 
marched overland to the Cape River, 
which disembogues into the North 
Seas near Caj>e Gracias a Dios, and is 
therefore called the Cape Itiver. 1 Near 
the head of this river they made bark- 
logs (which I shall describe in the 
next Chapter), and so went into the 
North Seas. This was the way that 
Captain Sharpe had proposed to go if 
j he had been put to it, for this way 
was partly know n to Privateers by the 
discovery that was made into the 
country about thirty years since by a 
party of Englishmen that went up that 
river in canoes, about as far as the 
place where these Frenchmen made 
their bark -logs; there they landed 
and marched to a town called Segovia 
in the country. They were near a 
month getting up the river, for thne 
arc many cataracts where they wete 
often forced to leave the river and 
haul their canoes ashore over the 
land till they were past the cataracts, 
and then launch their canoes again 
into the river. I have discoursed 
[with] several men that were in that 
expedition, and if I mistake not, Cup- 
taiu Sharpe was one of them. But 
to return to our voyage in hand ; 
when both our ships wire clean, ami 
our water filled, Captain Davis and 
Captain Eaton broke olF consortships. 
Captain Eaton took aboard of hi* 
ships 400 parks of flour, and sailed 
out of the gulf the 2d of September. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tin: 3d of September IfiSI, we 
sent the Friar ashore, and left the 
Indians in possession of the prize 
which we brought in hither, though 
she was still half-laden with flour ; 
and we sailed out with the laud -wind, 
passing between Amupalla and Man- 
gera. When wo were a league out. 


1 Variously called in modern maps 
the Vnnqucz, or Yank*, or Ty: 4 3, or 
Segovia, or Coco River. 
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we saw a canoe coming with sail and 
oars after us, therefore we shortened 
sail and stayed for her. She was a 
canoe sent ny the Governor of St 
Michael’s town to our Captain, desir- 
ing him not to cariy away the Friar. 
The messenger being told that the 
Friar was set ashore again at Ama- 
palla, he returned with joy, and we 
made sail again, having the wind at 
TOW. We steered towards the coast 
of Peru. We had tornadoes every day 
till we made Cape San Francisco, 
which from June to November are 
very common on these coasts ; and we 
had wjth the tornadoes very much 
thunder, lightning, and rain. When 
the tornadoes were over, the wind, 
which while they lasted was most 
from the SE. # came about again to 
the W., and never failed us till we 
were in sight of Cape San Francisco. 
This cape is in Lat. 1° N. ; it is a high 
bluff or full point of land, clothed 
with tall great trees. The land in 
the country within this capo is very 
high, and the mountains commonly 
appear very black. When we came 
in with this cape we overtook Captain 
Eaton plying under the shore ; lie in 
his passage from Amapalla, while he 
was on that coast, met with such ter- 
rible tornadoes of thunder and light- 
ning that, as he and all his men 
related, they had never met with the 
like in any place. They were very 
much affrighted by them, the air 
smelling very much of sulphur, and 
they apprehending themselves [to be] 
in great danger of being burnt by the 
lightning. He touched at the island 
of Cocos, and put ashore 200 packs 
of flour there, and loaded his boat 
with cocoa-nuts, and took in fresh 
water. In the evening we separated 
again from Captain Eaton, for he 
stood off to sea, and we plied up under 
the shore, making our best advantage 
both of sea and land winds. 

The 20th of September we came to 
the Island of Plata, and anchored in 
sixteen fathoms. We had very good 
weather from the time that we fell 
in with Cape San Francisco, and were 
now^Uen in again with the same 
places from whence I begin the ac- 


count oft this voyage in the First 
Chapter, having now compassed in 
the whole continent of South America* 
The Island of Plata, os some report, 
was so named by the Spaniards after 
Sir Francis Prake took the Cacafue* 
go, 1 a ship chiefly laden with plate, 
which they say he brought hither aud 
divided it here with his men. It is 
about four miles long and a mile and 
a half broad, and of a good height* It 
is bounded with high steep cliffs clear 
round, only at one place on the east 
side. The top of it is flat and even, 
the soil sandy and dry ; the trees it 
produces are but smcul-bodied> low, 
and grow thin; and there are only 
three or four sorts of trees, all an* 
known to us. I ol served they were 
much overgrown with long moss. 
There is good grass, especially in the 
beginning of the year. There is no 
water on this island, but at one place 
on the east side close by the sea; 
there it drills* slowly down from the 
*ocks, where it may be received into 
vessels. There were plenty of goats, 
but they are now all destroyed. There 
is no other sort of land animal that I 
did ever see ; there are plenty of boo- 
bies ami man-of-war birds. At this 
island are plenty of tlio.se small sea- 
turtle spoken ot in my last Chapter. 

The 21st, Captain Eaton came to 
an anchor by us ; lie was very willing 
to have consorted with us again, but 
Captain Davis’s men were so unrea- 
sonable that they would not allow 
Captain Eaton’s men an equal share 
with them in what they got ; there- 
fore Captain Eaton stayed there but oue 
night, and the next day sailed from 
hence, steering away to the south- 
ward. We stayed no longer than the 
day ensuing, and then we nailed to- 
ward Point Santa Elena, intending 
there to land some men purposely to 
get prisoners for intelligence* 

Foint Santa Elena bears 8* from 

1 The capture of this rich prixeT* 
narrated in Drake s Voyage. Sm 
page 70. 

* Penetrates, trickles. Bishop Tay. 
lor uses the word *♦ drill 99 to signify 
a small water-course. 
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the Island of Plata. It lien in Lat. 
2° 15' S. The point is pretty hif^h, 
flat, and even at top ; overgrown with 
many great thistles but no sort of 
tree; at a distance it appears like an 
island because the land within it is 
very low. This point strikes out west 
into the sea, making a pretty large 
bay on the north sine. • . . When 
we were abreast of this point we sent 
away our canoes in the night to take 
the Indian village. They landed in 
the morning betimes close by the 
town, and took some prisoners. They 
took likewise a small bark which the 
Indians had set on lire, but our men 

S uenched it, and took the Indian 
tat did it, who being asked where* 
fore he set the bark on fire, said, that 
there was an order from the Viceroy 
lately set out commanding all seamen 
to burn their vessels if attacked by 
us, and Intake themselves to their 
boats. There was another bark in a 
small cove a mile from the village ; 
thither our men w'ent, thinking to 
take her, but the seamen that were 
aboard set her in flames and fled. In 
the evening, our men came aboard, 
and brought the small bark with 
them, the lire of which they had 
quenched ; and then we returned 
again towards Plata, where wa ar- 
rived the 26th of September. 

In the evening wo sent out some 
men in our bark lately taken and 
canoes, to an Indian village called 
Manta, two or three leagues to the 
W. of Cape San Lorenzo, lioping there 
to get other prisoners, for we could 
not learn from those wo took at Point 
Santa Elena the reason why the Vice- 
roy should give such orders to burn 
the ships. They had a fresh sea 
breeze till 12 o'clock at night, and 
then it proved calm, wherefore they 
rowed away with their canoes as near 
to the town as they thought conven- 
ient, aud lay still till day. Manta is 
a small Indian village on the main, 
distant from the Island of Plata seven 
or eight leagues. It stands so advan- 
tageously to be seen, being built on 
a small ascent, that it makes a very 
fair prospect to the sea, yet but a few 
poor scattering Irdian houses. There 


is a very fine church, adorned with a 
great deal of carved work. It was 
formerly a habitation of Spaniards, 
but they are all removed from hence 
sow. The land about it is dry and 
sandy, bearing only a few shrubby 
trees. These Indians plant no man- 
ner of grain or root, but are supplied 
from other places, and commonly keep 
a stock of provision to relieve ships 
that want, for this is the first settle- 
ment that ships can touch at which 
come from Panama bound to Lima, 
or any other port in Peru, The land, 
being dry and sandy, is not fit to 
produce crops of maize, which* is the 
reason they plant none. There is a 
spring of good water between the vil- 
lage and trie sea. On the back of the 
town, a pretty way up in the country, 
there is a very high mountain, tower- 
ing up like a sugar-loaf, called Monte 
Christo. It is a very good sea mark, 
for there is none like it on all the 
coast. The body of this mountain bears 
due S. from Manta. 1 From Manta to 
Cape San Lorenzo the land is plain 
aud even, of an indifferent height. 

As soon as ever the day appeared,onr 
men landed, and inarched towards the 
village, which was about a mile and 
a half from their landing-place. Some 
of the Indians who were stirring saw 
them coming, and alarmed tlieir 
neighbours ; so that all that were 
able got away. They took only two 
old women, who both said, that it 
was reported that a great many ene- 
mies were come overland through the 
country of Darien into the South 
Seas, and that they were at present 
in canoes and periagoes ; and that 
the Viceroy upon this news, had set 
out the fore-mentioned order for burn- 
ing their own ships. Our men found 
no sort of provision here ; the Vice- 
roy having likewise sent orders to all 
seaports to keep no provision, but 
just to supply themselves. These 


1 It has been conjectured that 
Chimberazo is here meant, but that 
mountain lies east by south, and not 
south, from Manta, and probably 
Dampier refers to some smaller emi- 
nence nearer the coast. 
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| bay of Guayaquil ; she fame from t?i« 
I town of that name, ami was bound 
to Lima. The commander of this 
prize said, that it was generally re- 
ported and believed at Guayaquil, 
that the Viceroy was fitting out ten 
sail of frigates to drive us out of thn 
Seas. This news made our unsettled 
crew wish that they had been per- 
suaded to accept of Captain Raton's 
company on reasonable terms. Cap- 
tain Davis and Captain Swan had 
some discourse concerning Captain 
Eaton ; they at last concluded to 
send our small bark towards the coast 
of Lima, as far as the Island of Loho?, 
to seek Captain Eaton. This lacing 
approved by all hands, she was 
cleaned the next day, and sent away, 
manned with twenty men. ten of 
Captain Daii.s’s, and ten of Swan's 
I tnen ; and Captain Swan w rote a 
I letter directed to Captain Eaton, de- 
siring his company; and the Isle of 
Plata was appointed for the general 
rtmdrzvous. When this bark was 
gone, wo turned another bark which 
we had into a fire dup, having six or 
seven carpenters who soon hved her; 
and while the earpenteis were at work 
about the fireship, we sc nibbed and 
cleaned our mcn-of-war, as well as 
time and place would peimit. Tin 
19th of October vru finish,.,! our 
business. and tho 20 th wo Mil, a t<>. 
wants the J ■- li / 1 < 1 of J^il os, whore our 
liark was onion,) to «t«v for us, or 
nipot us ajcaiii at Data. We had but 
utile wind, tlio.refuro it was the 23,1 
before wo pissed by Point .Santa 
Ivleiia. The 25th we crossed over the 

1 y i/'^ / 9 un - va ;i uil - The 30th wo 
doubled tape Blanco. This cape i« 
in Lat. 3 45 . It is counted the 

worst cape m all the South Sean to 

tjw. P?®"?* to th * southward. 
Tina cape ia of an indifferent height. 
It is fenced w,th white rocka to the 
sea , for which reason, I believe it 
has this name. 1 The land in the 
1)6 full of high, 

. barren racks 

after 21 ^ 7 ™'? *« 

brought in a prize of 400 tons, laden ^ L ” 6 about six leagues 

with timber; they took her in the 
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women also said, that the Manta 
Indians were sent over to the Island 
of Plata to destroy all the goats 
there, which they performed about a 
month ago. With this news our men 
returned again, and arrived at Plata 
the next day. We lay still at the 
Island of Plata, being not resolved 
what to do, tiP the ‘2d of October ; 
and then Captain Swan, in the Cygnet 
of London, arrived there. He was 
fitted out by very eminent merchants 
of that city, on a design only to trade 
with the Spaniards or Indiana, having 
a very considerable cargo well sorted 
for these parts of the world; but meet- 
ing with divers disappointments, and 
being out of hopes to obtain a trade 
in these seas, bis men forced him to 
entertain a company of Privateers 
which lie met with near Nicoya, a 
town whither he was going to seek a 
trade; and these Piivatecrs were 
hound thither iu boats to get a ship. 
These were the men that we had 
heard of at Manta ; they came over- 
land, under the command of Captain 
Peter Harris, nephew to that Cap- 
tain Harris who was killed before 
Panama. Captain Swan was still 
commander of his own ship, and 
Captain Harris commanded a small 
bark under Captain Swan. There 
was much joy on all sides when they 
arrived ; and immediately hereupon, 
Captain Davis and Captain Swan 
consorted, wishing for Captain Eaton 
again. Our little bark, which was 
taken at Santa Lien a, was ini medi- 
ately sent out to cruise while the 
ships were fitting ; for Captain Swan * 
ship, being full of goods, was not fit 
to entertain liis new guests, till the 
goods were disposed of; therefore lie, 
by the consent of the supercargoes) 
got up all his goods on deck, and sold 
to any one that would buy, upon trust. 

1 he rest was thrown overboard into 
the sea, except fine goods, as silks, 
muslins, stockings, Ac., and except 

Tno trnn i i <• 1 
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otf short all the day, that tUh Spaa* 
iarda might aot see us ; and in the 
evening . sent our canoes ashore to 
take it, manned with 110 men. 
Pavta is a smalt Spanish seaport 
town, in Lat 6* 16' S. - It is built 
on the sand, close by the sea, in a 
nook, elbow, or small bay, under a 
pretty high hilt There are not 
above seventy-five or eighty houses, 
and two churches. The houses are 
bnt low and ill-built. The building 
in this country of Peru is much alike 
on all the sea-coast. The walls are 
built of bricks made with earth and 
straw' kneaded together ; they are 
about three feet long, two feet broad, 
and a foot and a half thick ; they never 
burn them, but lay them a long time 
in the sun to dry before they are 
used in building. In some places 
they have no roofs, only poles laid 
across from the side walls, and 
covered with mats ; and then those 
walls are carried up to a considerable 
height But where they .build roofs* 
upon their houses, the walls are not 
made so high, as 1 said before. The 
houses in general all over this king- 
dom are but meanly built : one chief 
reason, with the common j>eople 
especially, is the want of materials to 
build withal ; for, however it be more 
within land, yet here is neither stone 
nor timber to build with, nor any 
materials but such brick as 1 have 
described ; and even the stone which 
they have in some places is so brittle 
that you may rub it into sand with 
your fingers. Another reason why 
they build so meanly is, because it 
never rains ; therefore they only en- 
deavour to fence themselves from the 
sun. Yet their walls, which are built 
but with an ordinary sort of brick in 
comparison with what is made in 
other parts of the world, continue a 
long time as firm as when first made, 
having never any winds nor rains to 
rot, moulder, or shake them. How- 
ever, the richer sort have timber, 
which they make use of in building ; 
but it is brought from other places. 
This dry country commences to the 
northward, from about Cane Blanco . 
to Ooquimbot in about 30° S. y having ; 
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no rain that I could ever observe or 
hear of, nor any green tiling growing 
in the mountains, neither yet in the 
valleys, except where here and there 
watered with a few small rivers dis- 
persed up and down. So that the 
northernmost parts of this tract of 
land are supplied with timber from 
Guayaquil, Calico, Tumaco, and 
other places that are watered with 
rains, where there is plenty of all 
sorts of timber. In the south parts 
as about Huasco and Coquimbo, they 
fetch their timber from the Island of 
Ohiloe, or other places thereabouts. 
The walls of ehurenes and rich men’s 
houses are whitened with lime both 
within and without ; and the doors 
and posts are very large, and adorned 
with carved work, and the beams also 
in the churches ; the insides of the 
houses are hung round with rich em- 
broidered or painted cloths. They 
have likewise abundance of fine pic- 
tures, which add no small ornament 
j to their houses. These, 1 suppose, 
they have from Old Spain. But the 
houses of Payta are none of them so 
richly furnished. The churches were 
large, and fairly carved. At one end 
of the town there was a small fait, 
close by the sea, but no great guns in 
it. This fort, only with muskets, 
will command all the bay, so as to 
hinder any boats from landing. There 
is another fort on the top of the hill, 
just over the town, whicn commands 
both it and the lower fort. There is 
neither wood nor water to be had 
here. They fetch their water from 
an Indian town called Colau, about 
two leagues NNE. from Payta ; for at 
Col an there is a small river of fresh 
water which runs out into the sea, 
from whence ships that touch at Payta 
are supplied with water and other 
refreshments, as fowls, hogs, plau- 
tains, yams, and maize : Payta being 
destitute of all these things, only as 
they fetch them from Colau as they 
have occasion. 

The Indians of Colan are all fisher- 
men. They go out to sea and fish on 
bark-logs. 1 Bark-logs are made of 

1 This title has been supposed to 
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many round logs of wood, in the man* Panama* dispose of the goods and 

1 I.' V. .11 A . a MaaMuSa 


UliWlJT ivuuu v» nwvu) *»» •* 

ner of a raft, and very different, accord* 
ing to the use that they are designed 
for, or the humour of the people that 
make them, or the matter that they 
are made of. If they are made for 
fishing, then they are ouiy three or 
four logs of light wood, of seven or 
eight feet lon^, placed by the Bide of 
each other, pinned fast together with 
wooden pins, and bound hard with 
withes. The logs are so placed that the 
middlemost are longer than those by 
the sides, especially at the head or fore 
part, which grows narrower gradually 
into an angle or point, better to cut 
through the water. Others are made 
to carry goods. The bottom of these 
is made of twenty or thirty great 
trees, of about twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet long, fastened os the other, 
side to side, and so shajied. On the 
top of these they place another shorter 
row of trees across them, pinned fust 
to each other, and then pinned to the 
undermost row. This double row of 
planks makes the bottom of the float. 

. . . They always go before the wind, 
being unable to ply against it, and 
therefore are fit only for these seas 
where the wiud is always iu a man- 
ner the same, not varying above a 
point or two all the way from Lima 
till such time as they come into the 
Bay of Panama ; and even there they 
meet with no great sea, but sometimes 
northerly winds ; and then they lower 
their sails, and drive before it, wait- 
ing a change. All their care then 
is only to keep off from shore, for 
they are so made that they cannot 
sink at sea. These rafts carry sixty 
or seventy tons of goods and upwards. 
Their cargo is chiefly wine, oil, Hour, 
sugar, Quito cloth, soap, goat skins 
dressed, The float is managed 

usually by three or four men, who, 
being unable to return wdth it against 
the trade-wind , when they come to 

be a mistranslation of “barcolongo” 
(see Note 1 p. 135). But the desertp- 
tion which follows shows plainlv 
enough that the word means just 

kg a bwkT yS ~ that **’ Wrks of log or 


bottom together, getting a p a ssag e 
back again for themselves in some 
ship or boat bound to the port they 
came from ; and there they make a 
new bark-Uig for their next cargo. 
The smaller sort of bark-logs, de- 
scribed before, which lie flat on the 
water, and are used for fishing ot 
carrying water to ships or the like 
(half a ton or a ton at a time), are 
more governable than the other, 
though they have masts and sails tea 
With these they go out at night by 
the help of the land-wind, which fit 
seldom wanting on this coast, and 
return back in the daytime with the 
sea-wind. This sort of floats are used 
in many places both in the East ami 
West Indies. On the coast of Coro- 
mandel in the Hast Indies they call 
them Catamarans. These are but 
one log, or two sometimes, of a sort 
of light wood, ami arc made without 
sail or rudder, and so small that they 
carry but one man, whose legs and 
breech are always in the water ; and 
ho manages his log with a paddle, 
appearing at a distance like a man 
sitting on a fish's back. 

November the 3d. at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, our men landed about 
lour miles to the south of the town, 
and took some prisoners that were 
sent thither to watch for fear of us; 
and these prisoners said, that the 
Governor of Piura came with 100 
armed men to Payta the night before, 
purposely to oppose our landing there 
if we should attempt it. Our men 
inarched directly to the fort on the 
lull, and took it without the loss of 
one man. Hereupon the Governor of 
1 iura with all his men, and the in- 
habitants of the town, ran away u 
fast as they could. Then our men 
entered the town, and found It 
emptied both of money and good* s 
there was not so much m « meal of 
victuals left for them. The prisoners 

SrTanfV 1 * ^ beea hew> »!*«• 

ueiore and burnt a great shin in th* 
road but did not fid* theif «£* 
and that here they put ashore all 
their prisoners and pilots. Wo know 
this must he Captain Eaton’s ship 
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which had done this ; and %y these 
circumstances we supposed he was 
gone to the East Indies, it being 
always designed by him. The pri- 
soners told ns also, that since Captain 
Eaton was here, a small bark had 
been off the harbour and taken a pair 
of bark-logs a-fishing, and made the 
fishermen bring aboard twenty or 
thirty jars of fresh water. This we 
supposed was our bark that was sent 
to Lobes to seek Captain Eaton. In 
the evening we came in with our 
ships, and anchored before the town 
in ten fathoms water, near a mile 
from the shore. Here we stayed till 
the 6th day, in hopes to get a ransom 
for the town. Our Captains demand- 
ed 300 packs of Hour, 3000 lbs. of 
sugar, twenty-live jars of wine, and 
1000 jars of water to be brought off to 
us ; but we got nothing of it. There- 
fore Captain Swan ordered the town 
to be fired, which was presently done. 
Then all our men came aboard, and_ 
Captain Swan ordered the bark which 
Captain Harris commanded, to be 
burnt, because she did not sail well. 

At night, when the land-wind came 
off, we sailed from hence towards 
Lobos. The 10th, in the evening we 
saw a sail, bearing NW. by N., as 
far os we could well discern her on 
our deck. We immediately chased, 
separating ourselves, the better to 
meet her in the night, but we missed 
her. Therefore the next morning we 
again trimmed sharp, ami made the 
best of our wav to Lobos do la Mar. 
The 14tli, we had sight of the Island 
of Lobos de Tierra : it bore E. from 
ua ; we stood in towards it, and be- 
twixt 7 and 8 o’clock in the night 
came to an anchor at the NE. eud 
of the island, in fourteen fathoms 
water. This island ut sea is of an 
indifferent height, and appears like 
Lobos de la Mar. About a quarter 
of a mile from the north end there is 
a great hollow rock, and a good 
channel between, where there is seven 
fathoms water. The 15th, we went 
ashore, and found abuudance of pen- 
guins and l>oobie9, and seals in great 
quantities. We sent aboard of all 
these to be dressed, for we bad not 


tasted any flesh in a great while be- 
fore ; therefore some of us did eat 
very heartily. Captain Swan, to en- 
courage his men to eat this coarse 
flesh, would commend it for extra- 
ordinary good food, comparing the 
seal to roasting pig, the boobies to 
hens, and the ]>enguiii3 to ducks. 
This he did to tram them to live con- 
tentedly on coarse meat, not knowing 
but we might be forced to make use 
of such food before we departed out of 
these seas ; for it is generally seen 
among Privateers that nothing em- 
boldens them sooner to mutiny than 
want, which we could not well suffer 
in a place where there are such quan- 
tities of these animals to be had, if 
men could be persuaded to be content- 
ed with them. 

[Dam pier now sailed from Lobos de 
Tierra to Lobos de la Mar on the 1 9th. 
On the 21st he sent out his Mosquito 
strikers for turtle, which they brought 
in, in great abundance. On the 
evening of the 26th, a suspicious- 
looking bark was observed about three 
leagues N N W. from the island. The 
next morning she stood off to sea, 
which they allowed her to do without 
giving chase. On the 28th day the 
ships* bottoms were scrubbed. On 
the morning of the 29th they were 
steering for the Bay of Guayaquil. 
In the vicinity, the cat-fish are said 
to be abundant. It is so called from 
its great wide mouth ami the strings 
pointing out from each side of it like 
cats* whiskers.] 

From the Island Santa Clara to 
Punta Arenas is seven leagues EXE. 
This Punta Arenas, or Sandy Point, 
is the westernmost point of the Island 
of Puna. Here all ships bound iuto 
the Kiver of Guayaquil anchor, and 
must wait for a pilot, the entrance 
being very dangerous for strangers. 
The Island of Puna is a pretty large 
Hat low island, stretching E. ami W., 
about twelve or fourteen leagues long, 
and about four or five leagues wide. 
The tide runs very strong all about 
this island, but so many different 
ways, by reason of the branches, 
creeks, and rivers that run into the 
sea near it, that it casts up many dan- 
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gerous shoal* ou all sided of it* There 
is in the island only one Indian town, 
on the south side of it, close bv the 
sea, and seven leagues from Point 
Arenas, which town is also called 
Puna. The Indians of this town are 
all seamen, and are the only pilots in 
these seas, esj>ecially for this river. 
Their chief employment, when they 
are not at sea, is Halting. These men 
are obliged by the Spaniards to keep 
good watch for ships that anchor at 
Point Arenas. The place where they 
keep this watch is at a point of land 
on the Island of Puna that starts out 
into the sea, from whence they con 
see all ships that anchor at Point 


Arenas. 

in the morning, 


The Indians come thither 
and return at night 
on horseback. From this watching 

i >oint to Point Arenas it is four 
eagues, all drowned mangrove-land : 
and midway between these two joints 
is another small point, where these 
Indians are obliged to keep another 
watch, when they fear an enemy. 
The sentinel goes thither in a canoe 
in the morning, and returns at night ; 
for there is no coming thither by laml 
through that mangrove marshy 
ground. 1 . . . There are in the tow n of 
Puna about twenty houses, and a small 
church. The houses stand all ou 
posts, ten or twelve feet high, with lad- 
ders on the outside to go up into them. 

I did never see the like building any- j 
where but among the Malayans in the 
East Indies. They are thatched with 
palmetto leaves, and their chambers 
well boarded, in which la*t they ex- 
ceed the Malayans. 

From Puna to Guayaquil isj^jJcon- 
ed seven leagues, 

elore you com e tQ^Jfte^iiver of Guaya- 
quil s mouth,^j(£]u* re it is above two 
miles wul^r f rom thence upwards the 
nw *5*Vie8 pretty straight, without any 

n<lf il bVnlvln 4 i-t an a n »» T 1 lV. t C 


grown vfifch red mangtoves, *o thrt 
there is wo landing. Four time* be- 
fore yon come to the town of Guaya- 
quil, there is a low island standing to 
tne river ; this island divide# th# 
river into ttfo parts, making tWO very 
fair channels for ships to P*** np*na 
down. The SW. channel Is the 
widest ; the oilier is as deep* but 
narrower and narrower yet, by reasott 
of many trees and bushes whfoh 
spread over the river both from tho 
main and from the island ; and thef# 
are also several great stump* of thWB* 
standing upright in the water on eith#* 
side. The island is above a mile long. 
From the upper part of the island w 
the town of Guayaquil is almost a 
league, and near ns much from OfW? 
side of the river to the other. In. 
that spacious place, ships of tho 
greatest burthen may ride afloat ; but 
the best place for ships is nearest to 
that part of the laml where tho town 
^stands ; and this place is seldom with- 
out bhips. Guayaquil stands facing 
the island, close by the river, 
ou the side, and partly at the foot of 
a gentle hill declining toward* the 
river, by which tho lower part of it is 
often overflown. There arc two forts, 
one standing in the low ground, the 
other on the hill. This town make* 
a very fine prospect, it King beauti*- 
; fied with several churches and ottier 
| good buildings. Here lives a 0ov«r- 
I nor, who, as I have been formed* 
has his patent from the./ King of 
Spain. Guayaquil be reck- 

oned one of tlj^chief seaport# to 
ih® ( JiJWlfcr , ^Beaji : the commodities 
toll are exported from hence are 
cacao, hides, tallow, sarsaparilla, and 
other drugs, and woollen cloth, coin* 
monly called cloth of Quito. The 
cacao grows on both aide# of the river 
above the town. It is a small nut* 


considerable turnings. Loth sides of like the Campeachy nut, I think the 
the river are low swampy laml, over- ” - - ■ — 


1 The middle of the island is de- 
scribed as good pasture land, with 
ridges of woodland, abounding in 
palmettoes. The Indians cultivated 
part of these ridges with maize, yams, 
and potatoes. 


smallest of the two. They produce u 
much cacao here as serves all the 
kingdom of Peru ; and much of it is 
sent to Acapulco, and from thence to 
the Philippine Islands. Sarsaparilla 
grows in tho water by the sides of the 
river, as I have been informed. Tbs 
Quito cloth comee from a rich town in 
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the cotmtry within land, calleQ Quito. 1 
There I* a great deal made, both 
serges and broadcloth. This cloth 
is not. very fine, but is worn by the 
common sort of people throughout 
the whole kingdom of Peru. This 
and all other commodities which come 
from Quito are shipped off at Guaya- 
quil for other pait# ; and all imported 
goods >fbr the city of Quito pass by 
Guayaquil : by which it may appear 
that Guayaquil is a place of no mean 
trade. Quito, as I have been inform- 
ed, is a very populous city, seated in 
the heart of the country. It is inha- 
bited partly by Spaniards ; but the 
major part of its inhabitants are In- 
dians under the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It is environed with moun- 
tains of a vast height, from whose 
bowels many great rivers have their 
rise. These mountains abound in 
gold, which by violeut rains is washed 
with the sand into the adjacent 
brooks; where the Indians resort jv, , 
troops, washing away the sand, and^ 
putting up the gold-dust in their 
calabashes or gourd-shells. Quito is 
the place in all the kingdom of Petti 11 
that abounds most with this rich 
metal, as I have been often informed. 
The country is subject to great mins, 
and Very thick fogs, especially the 
valleys. For that reason it is very 
unwholesome and sickly. The chief 
distempers are fevers, violent head- 
ache, pains in the bowels ami fluxes. 

I know no place where gold is found 
but what is very unhealthy. Guaya- 
quil is not so sickly as Quito and 
other towns farther within land ; yet 
in comparison with the towns that 
are ou the coast of J fare Pa<ificum y 
south of Cape Blanco, it is very 
sickly. 

It was to this town of Guayaquil 
that we were bound ; therefore we 

10 Coarse cottons,” says McCul- 
loch, “and woollen cloths, baizes, flan- 
nels, ponchos, and stockings are made 
in Quito.” 

1 Quito was annexed to the empire 
of Peru not long before the Spanish 
conquest; it is now the capital of 
the Republic of Ecuador. 


left our ships off Gape Blanco, and 
ran into the Bay of Guayaquil with 
our bark and canoes, steering in for 
the Island of Santa Clara, where we 
arrived the next day after we left our 
ship* ; and from thence we sent away 
two canoes the next evening to Point 
Arenas. At this- point there are 
abundance of oysters, and other shell* 
fish, as cockles and mussels ; there* 
fore the Indians of Puna often come 
hither to get these fish. Our canoes 
got over before day, and absconded 1 
in a creek, to wait for the coming of 
the Puna Indians. The next morn- 
ing some of them, according to their 
custom, came thither on bark-logs, at 
the latter part of the ebb, and were 
all taken by our men. The next day, 
by their advice, the two watchmen 
of the Indian town of Puna were taken 
by our men, and all its inhabitants, 
not one escaping. The next ebb they 
took a small bark laden with Quito 
cloth. She came from Guayaquil 
that tide, and was bound to Lima ; 
they having advice that we were gone 
off the coast, by the bark which I 
said we saw while we Jay at the Island 
of Lobos. The master of this cloth- 
bark informed our men that there 
were three barks coming from Guaya- 
quil laden with Negroes ; he said they 
would come from thence the next 
tide. The same tide of ebb that they 
took the cloth-bark, they sent a canoe 
to our bark, where the biggest part of 
the men were, to hasten them away 
with speed to the Indian town. The 
bark was now riding at Point Arenas ; 
and the next flood she came with all 
the men, and the rest of the canoes, 
to Puna. The tide of flood being 
now far spent, we lay at this town 
till the last of the ebb, and then 
rowed away, leaving five men aboard 
our bark, who were ordered to He still 
till 8 o’clock the next morning, and 
not to fire at any boat or bark ; but 
after that time they might fire at any 
object : for it was supposed that 
before that time we should be masters 
of Guayaquil. We had not rowed 
above two miles, before we met and 

3 Concealed themselves. 
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took one of the thTee barks laden with b<*en di*pou«l so to do. length 
Negroes ; the master of her said, that Captain Davis said he would tin * 
tho other two would come from Guaya- dintcly land in the creek WMW tvyty 
quil the next tide of ebb. We cut lay, and march directly to the town, 

. •« 1 1 e. \ _ a. iff l x .. nmnM AMtAV KIIIAflV 


£er mainmast down, and left her at if but forty men would acoomp^JT 
anchor. It was now strong flood, him; and without saying more WOftli, 
and therefore we rowed with all speed he landed among the mangrove* 111 
towards the town, in hopes to get the marshes. Tho^e that vew «o 
thither buore the flood was down; minded followed him, to the nn*noe* 
but we found it farther than we did of forty or fifty. Captain Swan lay 
expect it to be ; or else our canoes, still with the rest of the party tn Jtne 
being very full of men, did not row so creek, for they thought it impossible 
fast as we would have them. The to do any good that wav. 
day broke when we were two leagues Captain Davis and his men w*V* 
from the town, and then we had not absent about four hours, and then 
above an hour’s flood more ; therefore returned .ill wet and quite tired, atni 
our Captain desired the Indian pilot could not find any passage out Into 
to direct us to some creek where we the thru land, lie had been so far# 
might abscond all day, which was that lie almost despaired of getting 
immediately done, and one canoe was Kick again; for a man cannot pass 
sent towards Puna to our bark, to through those r< fc d mangrove* but 
order them not to move nor fire till with very much labour. AVhen Cap- 
the next day. But she came too late tain Davis was returned, we concluded 
to countermand the first orders : fur to be going towards the town the ba- 
the two barks before mentioned, laden Lgi titling of the next flood ; and if 


with Negroes, came from the town 
the last quarter of the evening tide, 
and lay in the river, close by the 
shore on one side, and we rowed up 
on the other side and missed them ; 
neither did they see nor hear us. As 


found that the town was alarmed, we 
purposed to return again without 
attempting anything then\ As soon 
as it was flood we rowed away, and 
passed by the island through the NR. 
channel, which is the narrowest. 


soon as the flood was spent, the two 
barks weighed and went down with 
the ebb towards Puna Our bark, 
seeing them coming directly towards 
them, and both full of men, supposed 
that we by some accident had been de- 
stroyed, and that the tw o barks were 
manned with Spanish soldiers, sent 
to hike our ships ; and therefore they 
fired three guns at them a league 
before they came near. The two 
Spanish barks immediately came to 
an anchor, and the masters got into 
their boats and rowed for the shore ; 
but our canoe that was sent from us 
took them both. The firing of these 
three guns made a great disorder 
among our advanced men, for most 
of them did believe they were heard 
at Guayaquil, and that therefore it 
could be no profit to lie still in the 
creek, but either row away to the 
town, or back again to our ships. It 
w T as now quarter ebb ; therefore we 
could not move upwards, if we had 


There are so many slumps in the 
river, that it is very dangerous pass* 
ing in the night (and that is the time 
we always take for such attempts); 
for the river runs very swift, ana one 
of our canoes stuck on a stump, ami 
had certainly overset if she hiul not 
been immediately rescued by otbetft. 
When we were come almost to the 
end of the island, there was a musket 
fired at us out of the bushes on the 
main. Wc then had the town open 
before us, am! presently saw lighted 
torches or candles all the town over, 
whereas before the gun was fired there 
^was but one light ; therefore we now 
''concluded wc were discovered. Yet 
many of our men said that it waft * 
holiday the next day, as it was indeed, 
and that therefore the Spaniard* War* 
making fireworks, which they often 
do in the night against such time*. 
We rowed therefore a little farther, 
and found firm land ; and Captain 
Davis pitched hi* canoe ashore and 
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lauded with hie men. Ctfp&in Swan 
and most of his men did not think it 
convenient to attempt anything, see* 
ing the town was alarmed ; bat at 
last* being upbraided with cowardice, 
Captain Swan and his men landed 
also. The place where we landed 
was about two miles from the town. 
It was all overgrown with woods, so 
thick that we could not march through 
in the night ; and therefore we sat 
down waiting for the light of the day. 
We had two Indian pilots with us ; 
one that had been with us a month, 
who, having received some abuses 
from a gentleman of Guayaquil, to be 
revenged, offered his service to us, and 
we found him very faithful ; the other 
was taken by us not above two or 
three days before, and he seemed to 
be as willing as the other to assist ns. 
This latter w as led by one of Captain 
D&vis’s men, who showed himself 
very forward to go to the town, and 
upbraided others with faint-hearted- 
ness. Yet this man, as he afterward! 
confessed, notwithstanding his cour- 
age, privately cut the string that the 

S fnide w T as made fast with, and let 
rira go to the town by himself, not 
caring to follow him ; but when lie 
thought the guide was got far enough 
from us, he cried out that the pilot 
was gone, and that somebody had cut 
the cord that tied him. This put 
every man into a moving posture to 
seek the Indian, but all in vain ; and 
our consternation was great, being in 
the dark and among woods ; so the 
design was wholly dashed, for not a 
man after that had the heart to sneak 
of going farther. Here we stayed till 
day, and then rowed out into the 
middle of the river, where we had a 
fair view of the town ; which, as I 
said before, makes a very pleasant 
prospect. We lay still about half an 
hour, being a mile, or something 
better, from the town. They did not 
fire one gun at us, nor we at them. 
Thus our design on Guayaquil failed ; 
yet Captain Townley anu Captain 
Francois Gronet took it a little while 
after this. When we had taken a 
full view of the town, we rowed over 
the river, where we went ashore to a 


beef estantion or farm, and killed a 
cow, which we dressed and ate. We 
stayed there till the evening tide of 
ebb, and then rowed down the river, 
and the 9th December in the morning 
arrived at Puna. In our way thither 
we went aboard the three barks laden 
with Negroes, that lay at anchor in 
the river, and carried the barks away 
with us. There were 1000 Negroes in 
the three barks, all lusty young men 
and women. When wo came to 
Puna, we sent a canoe to Point 
Arenas, to see if the ships were come 
thither. The 12th day she returned 
again, with tidings that they were 
both there at anchor. Therefore in 
the afternoon we all went aboard of 
our ships, ami carried the cloth -bark 
with us, and about forty of the stout- 
est Negro men, leaving their three 
barks w ith the rest ; and out of these 
also Captain Davis and Captain Swan 
chose about fourteen or fifteen a-piece, 
and turned the rest ashore. 

There was never a greater oppor- 
tunity put into the hands of men to 
enrich themselves than we had, to 
have gone with these Negroes, and 
settled ourselves at Santa Maria on 
the Isthmus of Darien, and employed 
them in getting gold out of the mines 
there, which might have been done 
with ease ; for about six months be- 
fore this, Captain Harris, who was 
now with us, coming overland from 
the North Seas with his body of Pri- 
vateers, had routed the Spaniards 
away from the town and gold mines 
of Santa Maria, so that they had 
never attempted to settle there again 
since. Add to this, that the Indian 
neighbourhood, who were mortal ene- 
mies to the Spaniards, and had been 
flushed by their successes against 
them through the assistance of the 
Privateers for several years, were our 
fast friends, and ready to receive and 
assist us. We had, as I have said, 
1000 Negroes to work for us ; we had 
200 tons of flour that lay at the Gala- 

K gos ; there was the Iliver of Santa 
aria, where w*e codld careen and 
fit our ships, and might fortify the 
mouth so, that if all the strength the 
Spaniards have in Peru had come 
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against us we could have kept them 
out. If they lay with guard-ships of 
strength to Keep us in, yet we had a 
great country to live in, and a great 
nation of Indians that were our 
friends. Besides, winch was the prin- 
cipal thing, we had the North Seas 
to befriend *■« ; from whence we could 
export ourselves or effects, or import 
goods or men to our assistance ; for 
in a short time we should have had 
assistance from all parts of the West 
Indies, many thousands of Privateers 
from Jamaica aiul the French islands 
especially would have flocked over to 
us, and long before this time we 
might have been masters not only of 
those mines (the richest gold mines 
ever yet found in America), but of all 
the coast as high as Quito ; and much 
more than I say might then probably 
have been done. 

But these may seem to the reader 
but golden dreams. To leave them, 
therefore ; the 13th day we sailed from 


into tufo lota or share*; . 
Davis and his men had one pirt and 
Captain Swan and his men had the 
other part The hark which the 
cloth was in, Captain Swan kept for 
a tender. At this time there ware at 
Plata a great many large turtle, which 
1 judge came from the Galapagos » 
for I had never seen any here Wore, 
though I had been here several times * 
this was their coupling-time* which 
is much sooner in the year hero than 
in the West Indies properly so called. 
Our strikers brought aboard every 
day more than we could eat. Cap- 
tain Swan had no striker, and there- 
fore had no turtle but what waa sent 
him from Captain Davis ; arid all Ms 
flour too he had from Captain Da via : 
but since our disappointment at 
Guayaquil, Captain l)avis*s men fflftr* 
mured against Captain Swan, and 
did not willingly give him any provi- 
sion, because he was not m forward 
to go tbit her as Captain Davis. How- 


Point Arenas towards Plata, to seek ••ever, at last these differences were 


our bark that was sent to the Islam! 
of Lobos in search of Captain Eaton. 
We were two ships in company, and 
two barks ; and the lt>th day we ar- 
rived at Plata, but found no bark 
there, nor any letter. The next day 
we went over to the main to fill water, 
and in our passage met our bark ; she 
had been a second time at the Island 


made up, and we concluded to go 
into the Bay of Panama, to a town 
called La Yelia ; but because we had 
not canoes enough to land our men, 
» we were resolved to search 
rivers where the Spaniards have no 
commerce, there to get Indian canoes. 


of Lobos, and, not finding us, was 
coming to Plata again. They hail 
been in some want of provision since 
they left us, aud therefore they had 
been at Santa Elena ami taken it ; 
where they got as much maize as 
served them three or four days ; and 
that, with some fish and turtle which 
they struck, lasted them till they 
came to the Island of Lobos de Tierra. 
They got boobies’ and penguins’ eggs, 
of which they laid in a store ; ami 
went from thence to Lobos de la Mar, 
where they replenished their stock of 
e %8*t ar *d salted up a few young seal, 
for fear they should want ; and being 
thus victualled, they returned again 
towards Plata. When our water was 
filled wc went over again to the Island 
of Plata. There we parted the cloths 
that were taken in the cloth -bark 


CHAPTER V1L 

The 23d of December 1684, we sailed 
from the Island of Plata towards the 
l Bay of Panama; the wind at S8&, a 
fine brisk gale, and fair weather. 
The next morning we passed by Cape 
Pasado. This cape is in Lei. 0* 29f 
S. of the Equator. It runs out into 
the sea with a high round point, 
which seems to be divided in til* 
midst. It is babl against Um no,* 
but within land, and on both aide#* 
it is full of short trees. The land In 
the country is very high and m<mn 
famous, and it appears to be very 
woody. P^tween Cape Pasado and 
Cape San Francisco, tne land by the 


1 Bare on the side facing the sea* 
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sea* is full of small points, making as f 
many little sandy bays between them, 
andisof an indifferent height, covered 
with trees of divers sorts.* - . . 

It was to the River Santiago that 
we were bound to seek for canoes ; 
therefore the 26th, supposing our- 
selves to be abreast of it, we went 
from our ships with four canoes. 
The 97th in the morning we entered 
at half flood into the smaller branch 
of that river, and rowed up six leagues 
before we met any inhabitants. There 
we found two small huts thatched 
with palmetto leaves. The Indians, 
seeing us rowing towards their houses, 
got their wives and little ones, with 
theirhoiisehold-stiitf,intotheircajiocs, 
and puddled away faster than we could 
row ; for we were forced to keep in 
the middle of the river because of our 
oars, but they with their paddles kept ' 
close tinder the banks, and so had 
not the strength of the stream against 
them as we had. These huts were 
close by the river on the east side of 0 
it, just against the eml of the island. 
Wo saw a great many other houses a 
league from us on the other side of 
the river ; but the main stream into 
which we were now come, seemed to 
be so swift, that we were afraid to put 
over for fear we should not be able to 
get back again. We found only a 
nog, some fowls, and plantains in 
the huts ; we killed the hog and the 
fowls, which were dressed presently. 
Their hogs they got, as I suppose, 
from the Spaniards by some accident, 
or from some neighbouring Indians j 
who converse* with tbe Spaniards; for 
this that we took was of their Euro- 
pean kind, which the Spaniards have 

* Passing Capo San Francisco, they 
came to the River Santiago (now sup- 
posed to be the River Mira, which, 
rising N. of Quito, enters the sea S. 
of the Ray of Tumaco), where it was 
their intention to search for canoes. 
The land near the river's mouth is of 
a deep black mould, producing both 
the cotton and the cabbage trees in 
great abundance. The particular de- 
scription of these trees is now omitted. 

* Have intercourse. 


introduced into America very plenti- 
fully, especially Into the Islands of 
Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Cuba above 
all, this last being very largely stored 
with them, where they feed in the 
woods in the daytime, and at night 
come in at the sounding of a conch 
shell, and are put up in their crawls 11 
or pens. And yet some turn wild, 
which, nevertheless, are often decoyed 
in by the others ; which being all 
marked, whenever they 4 see an un- 
marked hog in the pen, they know it 
is a wild one, and shoot him pre- 
sently. These crawls I have not seen 
on the continent, where the Spaniards 
keep them tame at home. Among 
the wild Indians, or in their woods, 
are no hogs, but peccary and warree, 
a sort I have mentioned before. After 
we had refreshed ourselves, we re- 
turned towards the mouth of the river. 
It was the evening when we came 
from thence, and we got to the river's 
mouth the next morning before day. 
Our ships when we left them were 
ordered to go to Gallo, where they 
were to stay for us. Gallo is a small 
uninhabited island, lying in between 
2° and 3° N. Lat. It lies in a wide 
bay about three leagues from the 
mouth of the River Tumaco, and four 
leagues and a half from a small Indian 
village called Tumaco. The Island 
of Gallo is of an indifferent height ; 
it is clothed with very good timber 
trees, and h therefore often visited 
by barks from Guayaquil and other 
places; for most of the timber carried 
from Guayaquil and Lima is first 
fetched from Gallo. Tumaco is a large 
river that takes its name from the 
Indian village so called. It is reported 
to spring from the rich mountains 
about Quito. It is thickly inhabited 
with Indians, and there are some 
Spaniards that live there, who traffic 
with the Indians for gold. The vil- 
lage Tumaco is but small, and is 
seated not far from the mouth of the 
river. It is a place to entertain the 

* •‘Crawl," a corruption of tbe 
Spanish 44 corral," is a pen or en- 
closure of hurdles for fish or turtle. 

4 The Spaniards. 
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Spanish merchants that come to Gallo oysters Ve 
to load timber, or to traffic with the thinner than other oyrter* «jf 
Indians for gold. From the branch much alike in shape. Thefts* fa*** 
of the River Santiago, where we now sweet, nor very wholesome ; it » *• 
lay, to Tumaco is about five leagues; sluny as a shell snaiL i bey nsw 
the land low, and full of creeks, so very cowpertsh, if eaten raw, and are 
that canoes may pass within land best boiled. The Indians, who gamer 

. . « ,* J A it. fit a Q r\n n tnPna nftlldf fJIA 
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through those creeks, and from thence 
into Tiunat > River. 

[On the 28th they left the River 
Santiago, aud coming to Tumaco town 
about 12 o'clock at night, they took 
all the inhabitants of the village, in- 
cluding a Spanish knight called Don 
Diego de Pinas, who had come in a 
ship from Lima to lade timber. Oil 
the 1st of January 1685, they went 
from Tumaco towards Gallo. On the 
way they had news of a Spanish 
Armada, which they determined to 
try and intercept among the King's 
Islands. On the 8th they took a 
ship laden with about ninety tons of 
flour. 1 


uyabcia »«w vvwimvw*/ — 

thin uer than other oysters* otherrii® 
much alike in shape. The fish is not 
sweet, nor very wholesome » it is ns 
slimy as a shell snail- They taste 
very copperish, if eaten raw, and are 
best boiled. The Indians, who gather 
them for the Spaniards, hang the 
meat of them on strings, like Jews * 
ears, 1 and dry them before they eat 
them. The pearl is found at the 
head of the oyster, lying between the 
meat and the shell. Some will hdtoe 
twenty or thirty small seed pearls, 
some none at all, and some wiu have 
one or two pretty large ones. The 
inside of the shell is more glorious 
than the pearl itself. 1 did never see 
any in the South Seas but here. It is 
reported there are some at the smith 
end of California. 1 n the West Indies, 
the Rancho Roys or Raucherias, spoken, 
of in Chapter III., 9 is the place where 
they are found most plentifully* It is 

i .1 i 


island, in thirty-eight fathoms, clean 
ground, not two cables’ length from 
the shore. Gorgona is an uninhabited 
island, in l^at. about 3° N. It is a 
pretty high island, and very remark- 
able by reason of two saddles, or 
risings and fallings, on the top. It 
is about two leagues long, and a 
league broad, and it is four leagues 
from the main. At the west end is 
another small island. The soil or 
mould of it is black and deep in the 
low ground, but on the side of the 
high laud it is a kind of a red clay. 
This island is very well clothed with 
large trees of several sorts, that are 
flourishing and green all the year. 
It is very well watered with small 
brooks that issue from the high land. 
Here are a great many little black 
monkeys, some Indian conies, and a 
few snakes, which are all the land 
animals that I know there. Here are 
pearl oysters in great plenty; they 
grow to the loose rocks in four, five, 
or six fathoms water, by beards or 
little small roots, as a mussel. These 


to have plenty of these oysters, more 
productive of large round pearls than 
; those in other places. They are found 
also in other parts of the Kast Indies* 

! and on the Persian coast. 

1 At this Island of Gorgona we rum* 
j maged our prize, and found a few 
boxes of marmalade, and three or four 
jars of brandy, which were equally 
shared between Captain Davis, Captain 
Swan, and their men* Here we filled 
all our water, ami Captain Swan fur- 
nished himself with flour; afterwards 
wc turned ashore a great many prison* 
ers, but kept the chief to put them 
ashore in a better place* The 18th 
wo sailed from hence toward the 
King’s Islands. We were now six 
sail — two men -df - war, two tenders, a 
fireship, and the prize. The lflth We 
passed by Cape Corrien tea* Thh 

capers in Lat. 5° 10' [N*]; it isb%fe 

1 A tough, thin, rumpled fuogu** 
like a flat and variously-hollowed coo* 
9 See page 1 48* ,, 

9 Ilai man, in the Otilf of Tonqnin* 
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bluff land, with throe or four email 
hilloeka on the top. It appears at a 
distance like an island. Tlie day 
after we passed by the cape, we saw 
a small white island, which we chased, 
supposing it had been* a sail, till, 
coming near, we found our error. 
The 2I*t we saw Point Garachina, 
This point is in Lat. T 20' N. ; l it is 
pretty high land, rocky, and destitute 
of trees, yet within laud it is woody. 
It is fenced with rocks against the 
sea. Within the point by the sea, 
at low water, you may find store of 
oysters ami mussels. The King’s 
Islands, or Pearl Keys, are about 
twelve leagues distant from this point. 
Between Point Garachina and them 
there is n small, low, flat, barren 
island called On lera, at which Captain 
Harris was sharing with his men the 
gold he took in his pillaging Santa 
Mario, which I spoke of a little be- 
fore, when on a sudden five Spanish 
harks, fitted out on purpose at Fana- # 
nm, came upon him ; but he fought 
them so stoutly with one small bark 
~ho had and some few canoes, boarding 
their admiral particularly, that they 
were all glad to leave him. By this 
island we anchored, and sent our 
boats to the King’s Islands for a 
good careening place. 

The King’s Islands are a great 
many low, woody islands lying NW. 
by N. and SE. by S. They are about 
seven leagues from the main, and 
fourteen leagues in length, and from 
Panama about twelve leagues. Why 
they are called the King’s Islands 1 
know not ; they are sometimes, and 
mostly in maps, called the Pearl 
Islands.* I cannot imagine wherefore 
they are called so, for I did never see 
one pearl oyster about them, nor any 
pearl oyster shells ; but on the other 
oysters I have made many a meal 
there. The northernmost island of 

* It is really in 8 * 10' N. 

* The I sola del Key, or King's 
Island, is an island of considerable 
case in the Bay of Panama ; and the 
Pearl Keys are an archipelago of small 
islets between King's Island and the 
coast to the north-west. 


all this range Is called Pacheci or 
P&cheque ; this is but a small island, 
distant from Panama eleven or twelve 
leagues. The southernmost of them 
is called St Paul's. Some of these 
islands are planted with plantains 
and bananas, and there are fields of 
rice on others of them* The gentle* 
men of Panama, to whom they belong, 
keep Negroes there to plant, weed, 
and husband the plantations. Many 
of them, especially the largest, are 
wholly untiilcd, yet very good fat 
land, full of large trees. These im- 
planted islands shelter many runaway 
Negroes, who abscond * in the woods 
all day, and in the night boldly pil- 
lage the plantain walks. Betwixt 
tlip.se islands and the main is a chan- 
nel of seven or eight leagues wide ; 
there is good depth of water, and 
good anchoring all the way. The 
islands border thick on each other, 
yet they make many small, narrow, 
deep channels fit only for boats to 
pass between most of them. At the 
SK. end, about a league from St 
Paul’s Island, there is a good place 
for ships to careen or haul ashore. 
It is surrounded with the land, and 
has a good deep channel on the 
north side to go in at. The tide rises 
here about ten feet perpendicular. 
We brought our ships into this place 
on the 25th, but were forced to tarry 
for a spring-tide before we could have 
water enough to clean them; there- 
fore we first cleaned our barks, that 
they might cruise before Panama 
while we lay there. The 27th, our 
barks being clean, we sent them out 
with twenty men in each. The fourth 
day after, they returned with a prize 
laden with maize or Indian corn, salt 
beef, and fowls. She came from 
Lavelia, and was bound to Panama. 
Lavelia is a town we once designed 
to attempt ; it is pretty large, and 
stands on the hanks of a river on the 
north side of the Bay of Panama, six 
or seven leagues from the sea. Nato 
is another such town, standing in a 
plain near another branch of the same 
river. In these towns, and some 


* Hide. 
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others on the same coast, they breed 
hogs, fowls, bulls, and cows, and 
plant maize, purposely for the sup* 
port of Panama, which is supplied 
with provision mostly from other 
towns and the neighbouring islands. 1 

The 14th of February 1685, we 
made an ex l of cleaning our ship, 
filled all our water, and stocked our- 
selves with firewood. The 15th, we 
went out from among the islands, 
and anchored in the channel between 
them and the main, in twenty-five 
fathoms water, soft oozy ground. 
The Plate Fleet was not yet arrived ; 
therefore we intended to cruise before 


town, ft gives name to a targe bay, 
which is famous for a great many 
navigable rivers, some whereof are 
very rich in gold ; it is atao very 
pleasantly sprinkled with islands that 
are not only profitable to their owners, 
but very delightful to the passengers 
and seamen that sail by them. It Is 
encompassed on the back side with * 
pleasant country, which is fall of 
small hills and valleys, beautified 
with many groves and spots of treed, 
that appear in the savannahs like so 
many little islands. This city is en- 
compassed with a high stone wall ; 
the houses are said to be of brick ; 


the city of Panama, which is from 
this place about twenty-five leagues. 
The next day we sailed towards Pana- 
ma, passing in the ch&nuel between 
the King’s Islands and the main. 
When we came abreast of Old Panama 
we anchored, and sent our canoe ashore 
with our prisoner Don Diego de Pinas, 
with a letter to the Governor, to 
treat about an exchange for our man 
they had spirited away, as I said, 
and another Captain Harris left in 
the River of Santa Maria the year 
before, coming overland. Don Diego 
was desirous to go on the errand in 
the name and with the consent of the 
rest of our Spanish prisoners ; but 
by some accident he was killed 
before he got ashore, as we heard 
afterwards. 

Old Panama was fonncrly a famoii 5 
place ; but it was taken by Sir Henry 
Morgan about the year 1673, J and at 
that time great part of it was burned 
to ashes, and it was never re-edified 
since. New Panama is a very fair 
city, standing close by the sea, about 
four miles from the ruins of the old 

1 The island where they here car- 
eened their ships is described as 
being environed with rocks, on which 
they gathered abundance of oysters, 

. mussels, and limpets. 

iA7i Rea i ljr xr the 6nd January 

I}' , w x ¥? r 8 an and his men com- 
mitted atrocities that made the cap- 
ture of Panama conspicuous even 

&2L» r “ or,u - «" 


their roofs appear higher than the 
top of the city wall, it is beautified 
with a groat many fair churches ami 
religious houses, besides the Preaid- 
exit’s house, and other eminent build- 
ings ; which altogether make one of 
the finest objects that l did ever see, 

. in America especially. There are a 
I great many guns on the walls, most 
of which look toward the land. They 
hail none at all against the sea when l 
first entered those seas with Captain 
Sawkins, Captain Coxon, Captain 
Sharpe, and others ; for till then they 
did not fear any enemy by sea : but 
since then they have planted gun* 
clear round. This is a nourishing 
city, by reason it is a thoroughfare 
for all imported or exported goods 
and treasure to ami from all parts of 
Peru and Chili, whereof their store-, 
houses are never empty. The mad 
also is seldom or never without shins. 
Resides, once in three yearn, when the 
Spanish Armada comes to Porto Belh>, 
then the Plates Fleet also from Lima 
comes hither with the King's treasure, 
and abundance of merchant ships full 
of goods and plate. A t that time the 
city is full of merchants and gentle- 
men ; the seamen are busy in landing 
the treasure and goods, and the bar- 
riers or caravan masters employed lit 
carrying it overland on mules, in vast 
droves every day, to Porto Bello, and 
bringing back European goods from 
thence. Though the dtylbe then *o 
[nil, yet during this hett of tttwlntttf 
there la no hiring of an ordinary ale.* 
under a piece of eight e-day ; hoaaeo 
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ftUOi ohamhtra, beds, and visuals, are 
then extraordinary dear. 

Now I am on the subject, I think 
it will ftot be amiss to give the reader 
an account of the progress of the 
Armada from Old Spain which comes 
thus every three years into the Indies. 
Its first arrival Is at Carthage na, from 
whence, as I have been told, an ex- 
press is immediately sent overland to 
•Mixta, through the Southern Contin- 
ent. and another by sea to Porto Hello, 
with two packets of letters, one for 
the Viceroy of Lima, the other for the 
Viceroy of Mexico. 1 know not which 
way that of Mexico goes after its 
arrival at Porto Hello, whether by 
land or sea; but 1 believe by sea to 
La Vera Crux That for Lima is 
sent by land to Panama, and from 
thence by sea to Lima. Upon men- 
tion of these packets I shall digress 
yet a little further, and acquaint my 
reader, that before ray first going over 
into the South Seas with Captain 
Sharpe (and indeed before any Priva-* 
leers, at least since Drake and Oxen- 
ham, had gone that way which we 
afterwards went, except La Sound, a 
French Captain, who by Captain 
Wright’s instructions bad ventured 
as far as Chepo Town with a body of 
men, but wa9 driven back again), 1 
being theu on board Captain Coxon, 
in company with three or four more 
Privateers, about four leagues to the 
east of Porto Bello, we took the packets 
bound thither from Carthagena. We 
opened a great quantity of the mer- 
chants’ letters, and found the contents 
of many of them to be very surprising ; 
the merchants of several parts of Old 
Spain thereby informing their corre- 
spondents of Panama and elsewhere 
of a certain prophecy that went about 
Spain that year, the tenor of which 
was, that there would be English 
Privateers that year in the West In- 
dies, who would make such great dis- 
coveries as to open a door into the 
South Seas which they supposed was 
fastest shut ; and the letters were 
accordingly full of cautions to their 
friends to be very watchful and care* 
ful of their coasts. This door they 
spoke of we all concluded must be the 


passage overland through the country 
of the Indians of Darien, who were a 
little before this become our friends, 
and had lately fallen out with the 
Spaniards, breaking off the intercourse 
which for some time they had with 
them ; and upon calling to mind 
the frequent invitations we had from 
those Indians a little before this time, 
to pass through their country and fall 
upon the Spaniards in the South Seas, 
we from thenceforward began to en- 
tertain such thoughts in earnest, and 
soon came to a resolution to make 
those attempts which we afterwards 
did with Captains Sharpe, Coxon, Ac. 
So that the taking of these letters 
gave the first life to those bold under- 
takings : and we took the advantage 
of the fears the Spaniards were m 
from that prophecy, or probable con- 
jecture, or whatever it were ; for we 
sealed up most of the letters again, 
and sent them ashore to Porto Bello. 

The occasion of this our late friend- 
ship with those Indians was thus : 
About fifteen years before this time. 
Captain Wright being cruising near 
that coast, and going in among the 
Sara haloes Isles to strike,, fish and 
turtle, took there a young Indian lad 
as he was paddling about in a canoe. 
He brought him aboard his ship, and 
gave him the name of John Gret, 
clothing him, and intending to breed 
him among the English. But his 
Mosquito strikers, taking a fancy to 
the boy, begged him of Captain 
Wright, and took him with them at 
their return into their own country, 
where they taught him their art ; and 
he married, a wife among them, and 
learnt their language, as he had done 
some broken English while he was 
with Captain Wright, which he im- 
proved among the Mosquitoes, who, 
corresponding so much with us, do 
all of them smatter English after a 
sort ; but his owu language he had 
almost forgot. Thus he lived among 
them for many years ; till, about six 
or eight months before our taking 
these letters. Captain Wright being 
again among the Sambaloes, took 
thence another Indian boy about ten 
or twelve years old, the son of a man 
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of some account among those Indiana ; | turtle), he should have his son tw 
- * Stored to him, aud they might *»» 


and wanting a striker, he went away 
to the Mosquito country, where he 
took in John Gret, who was now very 
expert at it* John Gret was much 
pleased to see a lad there of his own 
country, and it came into his mind 
to persuade Captain Wright upon 
this occasion to endeavour a friend- 
ship with those Indians; a thing our 
Privateers had long coveted, but 
never durst attempt, having such 
dreadful apprehensions of their num- 
bers and fierceness* But John Gret 
offered the Captain that he would go 
ashore and negotiate the matter; 
who accordingly sent him in his 
canoe till he was near the shore, 
which of a sudden was covered with 
Indians, standing ready with their 
bows and arrows. John Gret, who 
had only a clout about his middle, as 
the fashion of the Indians is, leapt 
then out of the boat and swam, the 
boat retiring a little way back ; and 
the Indians ashore, seeing him in 
that liabit, and hearing him call to 
them in their own tongue (which he 
had recovered by conversing with the 
boy lately taken, suffered him quietly 
to land, and gathered all about to 
hear how it was with him. He told 
them particularly, that he was one of 
their countrymeu, and how he had 
been taken many years ago by the 
English, who had used him very 
kiudly ; that they were mistaken in 
being so much afraid of that nation, 
who were not enemies to them, but 
to the Spaniards. To confirm this, 
he told them how well the English 
treated another young lad of theirs 
they had lately taken, such an 
one’s son; for this he had learnt of 
the youth ; and his father was one of 
the company that was got together on 
the shore. He persuaded them, 
therefore, to make a league with these 
friendly people, by whose help they 
might be able to quell the Spaniards ; 
assuring, also, the father of the boy, 
that if he would but go with hirn to 
the ship, which they saw at anchor at 
an island there (it was Golden Island, 
the easternmost of the Sambaloes, a 
place where there is good striking for 


expect a very kind reception. Upon 
these assurauces, twenty or thirty of 
them went off presently, in two or 
three cauoe% laden with plantaius, 
bananas, fowls, kc. ; and. Captain 
W right having treated them on hoard, 
went ashore with them, and was 
entertained by them, and presents 
were made on each side. Captain 
Wright gave the boy to his father in 
a very handsome English dress, which 
he had caused to lna made purposely 
for him ; and an agreement was im* 
mediately struck up between the 
English and these Indians, who in- 
vited the English through their 
country into the South Seas. Pur- 
suant to this agreement, the English, 
when they came upon any such 
design, or for traffic with them, were 
to give a certain signal which they 
pitched ujM>n, whereby they might 
^be known. But it happened that Mr 
La Sound, the French Captain spoken 
of a little before. Wing then one of 
Captuin Wright’s men, learnt this 
signal, and staying ashore at Petit 
(loave, upon Captain Wright’s going 
thither soon after, who had his com- 
mission from thence, he gave the 
other French there such an account 
of the agreement before mentioned, 
and the easiness of entering the South 
Seas thereupon, that he got et the 
head of about 120 of them, who mode 
that unsuccessful attempt upouChepo, 
as I said ; making use of the signal 
they had learnt for passing the In- 
dians* couutiy, who at that time 
could not distinguish so well between 
the several nations of the Europeans 
as they can since. From such small 
beginnings arose those great stirs 
that have been since made all over 
the South Seas, — via., from the letters 
we took, and from the friendship con- 
tracted with these Indians by mean* 
of John Gret. Yet this friendship 
had like to have been stifled in Its 
infancy ; for, within a few months 
after, an English trading sloop earns 
on this coast from Jamaica, ana John 
Gret, who by this time had advanced 
himself tqjta a grandee among thus* 
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Indians, together with five' or six money. All this treasure is carried 
more of that quality, went olf to the on mules, and there are large stables 
sloop in a their long gowns, as the at both places to lodge them. Some* 
custom is for such to wear among times the merchants, to steal the 
them* Being received aboard, they custom, mck up money among goods, 
expected to find everything friendly, and send it to Yenta de Cruces, on 
ana John Oret talked to them id the River Chagres ; from thence down 
English ; but these Englishmen, the river, and afterwards by sea to 
having no knowledge at all of what Porto Bello : in which passage I have 
had happened, endeavoured to make known a whole fleet of periagoes and 
them Slaves, as is commonly done ; canoes taken. The merchants who 
for upon carrying them to Jamaica are not ready to sail by the thirtieth 
they could have sold them for £10 or day after the Armada's arrival are 
£12 apiece. But John Oret and the in danger to be left behind ; for the 
rest perceiving this, leapt all over- ships all weigh the thirtieth day .pre- 
board, and were by the others killed cisely, and go to the harbour's mouth, 
every one of them in the water. The Yet sometimes, on great importunity, 
Indians on shore never came to the the Admiral may stay a week longer ; 
knowledge of it ; if they had, it for it is impossible that all the mer- 
would have endangered our corre- chants should get ready, for want of 
spondence. Several times after, upon men. When the Armada departs 
our conversing with them, they in- from Porto Bello it returns again to 

S tired of us what was become of Carthagena, by which time all the 
eir countrymen ; but we told them King's revenue which comes out of the 
we knew not, as, indeed, it was a ^country is got ready there. Here also 
great while after that we heard this meets them again a great ship, called 
story ; so they concluded the Span- the Pataehe, 1 one of the Spanish gal- 
iards had met w ith them, and killed leons, which, before their first arrival 
or taken them. at Carthagena, goes from the rest of 

But to return to tire account of the the Armada, on purpose to gather the 
progress of the Armada, which we tribute of the coast, touching at the 
left at Carthagena. After an ap- Margaritas ami other places in her 
pointed stay there of about sixty days, way thence to Carthagena, as Puuta de 
as I take it, it goes thence to Porto Guavro, Maracaibo, Rio la lfacha, and 
Bello, where it lies thirty days and Santa Marta, and at all these places 
no longer. Therefore the Viceroy of takes in treasure for the King. After 
Lima, on notice of the Armada's the set stay at Carthagena, the Armada 
arrival at Carthagena, immediately goes away to the Havana, in the Isle 
sends away the King's treasure to of Cuba, to meet there the Flota, 
Panama, where it is landed, and lies which is a small number of ships that 
ready to be sent to Porto Bello upon go to La Vera Cruz, and there take in 
the first news of the Armada's arrival the effects of the city and country of 
there. This is the reason partly of Mexico, and what is brought thither 
their sending expresses so early to in the ship which comes thither every 
Lima, that upon the Armada’s first year from the Philippine Islands ; 
coming to Porto Bello, the treasure and having joined the rest at the 
and goods may lie ready at Panama Havana, the whole Armada sets sail 
to be sent away upon the mules ; and for Spain through the Gulf of Florida, 
it requires some time for the Lima The ships in the South Seas lie a great 
fleet to unlade, because the ships 

ride not at Panama, but at Perica, 1 A pataehe (French, from Italian, 
which are three small islands two “patascia’') is a vessel, generally 
leagues from thence. The King's small, used in the conveyance of men, 
treasure is said to amount commonly stores, or orders from ship to ship or 
to about 24,000,000 pieces of eight ; place to place ; a kind of messenger 
besides abundance of merchants' or auxiliary ship. 
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deal longer at Panama before they man^ managing the business, wrought 
return to Lima. The merchants and so powerfully among the common 
gentlemen which come from Lima people, that the city was in an urn- 
stay as little time as they can at roar. The President immediately 
Porto Bello, which is at the best but sent a gentleman aboard, who do* 
a sickly place, and at this time is very manded the flour prize that wa took 
full of men from all parts. Ilut off Gallo, and all the prisoners^ for 
Panama, as it is not overcharged with the ransom of our two meu ; but our 
men so unreasonably as the other, captains told him they would ex* 
though very full, enjoys a good air, change man for man. The gentle* 
lying open to the sea-wind, which man said he had not orders for that, 
rises commonly about 10 or 11 o’clock but if we would stay till the next 
in the morning, and continues till 8 day he would bring the Governor's 
or 9 o’clock at night ; then the land- answer. The next day he brought 
wind comes, and blows till 8 or 9 in aboard our two men, and had about 


the morning. There are no woods 
nor marshes near Panama, but a brave, 
dry, champaign land, not subject to 
fogs nor mists. The wet season be- 
gins in the latter end of May and con- 
tinues till November. The rains are 
not so excessive about Panama itself 
as on either side of the bay ; yid in 
the months of June, July, and August 
they are severe enough. Gentlemen 
that come from Peru to Panama, 
especially in these months, cut their 
hair close to preserve them from 
fevers ; for the place is .sickly to them, 
because they come out of a country 
which never has any rains or fogs, 
but enjoys a constant serenity ; but 
1 am apt to believe this city is healthy 
enough , to any other people. Thus 
much for Panama. 

The 20th, we went and anchored 
within a league of the Islands of 
Perica, which are only three little 
barren rocky islands, in expectation 
of the President of Panama « answer 
to the letter I said we sent him by 
Don Diego, treating about exchange 
of prisoners ; this being the day on 
which he had given us his parole to 
return witli an answer. The 21st, we 
took another bark laden with hogs, 
fowl, salt beef, and molasses ; she 
came from Lavelia and was going to 
Panama. In the afternoon we sent 
another letter ashore by a young Mos- 
teso (a mixed breed of Indians and 
Europeans), directed to the President ; 
and three or four copies of it to be 
dispersed abroad among the common 
people. This letter, which was full 
of threats, together with the young 


nuvy in iv/u iuq 

24th, they ran over to the Island of 
Taboga, about six leagues south from 
Panama. Its principal products are 
said to be the plantain, the banana, 
and the cucoa*nut. A small town, 
with a church at one end, is described 
as standing by the sea, the whole 
having been much destroyed by Pri- 
vateers.] ... 

While we lay at Taboga wc had 
like to have had a scurvy trick played 
us by a pretended merchant from 
Panama, who came as by stealth to 
ti attic with us privately; a thing 
common enough with the Spanish 
merchants, both in the Nortn and 
Smith Seas, notwithstanding the 
severe prohibitions of the Governors; 
who yet sometimes connive at it^ and 
will even trade with the Privateer* 
themselves. Our merchant wa* by 
agreement to bring out his bark laden 
with goods in the night, and we to 
go and anchor at the south of Perica. 
Out he came, with a fireship instead 
of a bark, and approached very near, 
hailing US with the watchword we 
had agreed upon. We, sue pectin* 
the worst, called to them to corns to 
an anchor, ami upon their not doing 
so, fired at them ; when immediately 
their men going out into the caiMft 
set fire to their ship, which blesrop 
and burnt close by us ; so that 

w* for 4 e<1 t0 cut our in «U 

could aild T rr r - aw ? y M wo 

could. The Spaniard was not alto. 

got her so politic in appointing to 

meet us at Perica, for there we^had 

sea-room ; whereas had he come thS 
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upon us at Taboga, the lawl-wftid bear- 
ing hard upon us as it did, we must 
either have been burnt by the fireship, 
or, upon loosing our cables, have been 
driven ashore. But I suppose they 
chose Perica rather for the scene of 
their enterprise, partly because they 
might there best skulk among the 
islands, and partly because, if their 
exploit failed, they could thence es- 
cape best from our canoes to Panama, 
but two leagues off. During this ex- 

i dolt, Captain Swan, whose ship was 
ess than ours, and so not so much 
aimed at by the Spaniards, lay about 
a mile off, with a canoe at the buoy of 
his anchor, as fearing some treachery 
from our pretended merchant ; aud a 
little before the bark blew up, he saw 
a small float on the water, and, as it 
appeared, a man on it, making to- 
wards his sliip ; but the man dived, 
and disappeared of a sudden, as 
thinking probably that he was dis- 
covered. This was supposed to l>e 
one coming with some combustible 
matter to have stuck about the 
rudder. For such a trick Captain 
Sharpe was served at Coquimho, and 
his ship had like to have been burnt 
tiy it, if by mere accident it had not 
been discovered. 1 was then aboard 
Captain Sharpe's ship. Captain 
Swan, seeing the blaze by us, cut his 
cables as we did ; his bark did the 
like ; so we kept under sail all the 
night, being more scared than hurt 
The bark that was on tire drove burn- 
ing towards Taboga ; but after the 
first blast she did not burn clear, only 
made a smother ; for she was not well 
made, though Captain Bond had the 
framing and management of it. 

This Captain Bond was he of whom 
I made mention in ray Fourth Chap- 
ter * 1 He, after his being at thd Isles 
tf Cape Verd, stood away for the 
South Seas, at the instigation of one 
Richard Morton, who had been with 
Captain Sharpe in the South Seas. 
In -his way lie met with Captain 
Raton, and they two consorted a day 
Or two ; at last Morton went aboard 
of Captain Eaton, and persuaded him 


See page 153. 
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| to lose Captain Bond In the night, 
which Captain Eaton did ; Morton 
continuing aboard of Captain Eaton, 
as finding his the better ship. Cap- 
tain Bona thus losing both his consort 
Eaton, and Morton bis pilot, and his 

E being but an ordinary sailer, de- 
red of getting Into the South 
; and he had played such tricks 
among the Caribbee Isles, as I have 
been informed, that he did not dare to 
appear at any of the English Islands. 
Tliereforehe persuaded his men to go to 
the Spaniards, and they consented to 
do anything that he should propose ; 
so lie presently steered away into the 
West indies, and the first place where 
he came to an anchor was at Porto 
Bello. He presently declared to the 
Governor that there were English 
ships coming into the South Seas, 
and that if they questioned it, he 
offered to be kept a prisoner till time 
should discover the truth of what he 
said ; but they believed him, and 
sent him away to Panama, where he 
was in great esteem. This several 
prisoners told us. The Spaniards of 
Panama could not have fitted out 
their fireship without this Captain 
Bond’s assistance : for it is strange 
to say how grossly ignorant the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, but 
especially in the South Seas, are of 
sea affairs. They build indeed good 
ships ; but this is a small matter, for 
any ship of a good bottom will serve 
for these seas on the south coast. 
They rig their ships but un toward lv, 
have no guns but in three or four of 
the King s ships ; and arc as meanly 
furnished witn warlike provisions, 
and aa much at a loss for the making 
any fireships or other less usual ma 
chines. Nay, they have not the 
sense to have their guns run within 
the sides upon their discharge, but 
have platforms without for the men 
to stand on to charge them ; so that 
when we come near we can fetch them 
down with small shot out of our boats. 
A main reason of this is, that the 
native Spaniards are too proud to be 
seamen, but use the Indians for all 
those offices ; one Spaniard, it may 
be, going in the ship to command it. 
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ami himself of little more knowledge 
than those poor ignoVant creatures ; 
nor can they gain much experience, 
seldom going far off to sea, but coast- 
ing along the shores. 

But to proceed. Tn the morning 
when it wus light we came again to 
an anchor close by our buoys, and 
strove to get our anchors again ; but 
our buoy -ropes, being rotten, broke. 
While we were puzzling about our 
anchors, we saw a great many canoes 
full of men pass between Taboga and 
the other island. This put us into a 
new consternation ; we lay still some 
time, till we saw that they came 
directly towards us, then we weighed 
and stood towards them ; and when 
we came within hail, we found that 


increasing their own wealth and the 
strength and reputation of thefr party 
thereby. Captain Davis accepted of 
one, having before only an old com* 
mission which fell to him by inheri* 
tance at the decease of Captain Cooke, 
who took it from Captain Tristian# 
together with his bark, as ia before 
mentioned. 1 But Captain Swan re* 
fused it, saying he hurt an owlet front 
the Duke of York neither to give 
offence to the Spaniards nor to receive 
any affront from them ; and that k* 
had been injured by them at Valdivia* 
where they had killed some of hil 
men, and wounded several more ; «o 
that he thought he had a lawful com- 
mission of his own to right himself* 

1 never read any of these French 


they were English and French Priva- 
teers come out of the North Seas 
through the Isthmus of Darien. They, 
were 280 men, in twenty -eight canoes"; 
200 of them French, the rest English. 
They were commanded by Captain 
Cronet and Captain Lonnie. We 
presently canie to an anchor again, 
and all the canoes came aboard. 
These men told us that there were 
180 Englishmen more, under the 
command of Captain Townley, in the 
country of Darien, making canoes (as 
these men had been) to bring them 
into these seas. All the Englishmen 
that came over in this party were 
immediately entertained by Captain 
Davis and Captain Swan in their own 
ships ; and the Frenchmen were or- 
dered to have our flour prize to carry 
them, and Captain Cronet, being the 
eldest commander, was to command 
them there ; and thus they were all 
'disposed of to their hearts' content. 
Captain Cronet, to retaliate this kind- 
ness, offered Captain Davis and Cap- 
tain Swan each of them a new com- 
mission from the Governor of Petit 
Goave. It has been usual for many 
years past for the Governor of Petit 
Goave to send blank commissions to 
sea by many of his captains, with 
orders to dispose of them to whom 
they saw convenient ; those of Petit 
Goave by this means making them- 
selves the sanctuary and asylum of 
all people of desperate fortunes, and 


commissions while 1 was m these 
seas, nor did I then know the import 
; of them ; but 1 have learned since 
that the tenor of them is, to give a 
liberty to fi-»h, fowl, and hunt. The 
occasion of tins is, that the Island of 
'Hispaniola, where the garrison of 
IVtit Goave, is, belongs partly to the 
French and partly to the Spaniards, 
and in time of peace these commie- 
sinus are given as a warrant to thooe 
of each side to prolife t them from 
the adverse party ; but in effect the 
French do not restrain them to Ilia- 
paniola, but make them a pretence 
for a general ravage in any part of 
America, by sen or land. 

# Having thus disjx>sed of our asso- 
ciates, we intended to sail toward* 
the Gulf of Han Miguel, to seek Cap- 
tain Townley, who by this time we 
thought might be entering into the** 
seas. Accordingly the 2d of March 
1085, we sailed from hence toward* 
the Gulf of San Miguel. This gulf 
lies near thirty leagues from Panama 
towards the BK. The way thithcor 
from Panama is to pass between the 
Kings Islands and the main. It ia 
a place where many great rivers, har- 
ing finished their courses, are *m&* 
Jowed up in the sea. It ia bounded 
on the R l*y Point Gnradilnn, which 
lies in N. Lat. 6° 40', and on the if. 

1 A t the opening of Chanter IV.. 
page 151. 1 T * 
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by Cape San Lorenzo. . . . The 

chief rivers which run into this gulf 
are Santa Maria, Sambu, and Congo. 
The River Congo (which is the river 
1 would have persuaded our men to 
have gone up as their nearest way in 
our Journey overland, mentioned 
Chapter I.) comes directly out of the 
country, and swallows up many small 
streams that fall into it from both 
sides ; and at last loses itself on the 
N. side of the gulf, a league within 
Cane San Lorenzo. It is not very 
wine, but deep, and navigable some 
leagues within land. There are sands 
without it, but a channel for ships. 
It is not made use of by the Spaniards, 
because of the neighbourhood of Santa 
Maria River ; where they have most 
business on account of the mines. 
The River of Sambu seems to be a 
great river, for there is a great tide 
at its mouth ; but I can say nothing 
inore of it, having never been in it. 
This river falls into the sea on the 
south side of the gulf, near Point 
Oarachina. Between the mouths of 
these two rivers on either side the 
gulf runs in towards the land some- 
what narrower, and makes five or six 
small islands, which are clothed with 
great trees, green and flourishing all 
the year, and good channels between 
the islands. Beyond which, farther 
in still, the shore on each side closes 
so near, with two poiuts of low man- 
grove land, as to make a narrow or 
strait scarce half-a-inile wide. This 
serves as a mouth or entrance to the 
Inner part of the gulf, which is a deep 
bay two or three leagues over every 
way ; and about the east end thereof 
are the months of several rivers. The 
River of Santa Maria is the largest of 
all the rivers of this gulf ; it is navig- 
able eight or nine leagues up, for so 
high the tide flows. Beyond that 
place the river is divided into many 
branches, which are on\y fit for 
canoes. [They now sailed towards 
the Gulf of Ban Miguel in search 
of Captain Townley. Near the 
month of the River of Santa Maria 
which falls into the gulf, the Span- 
iards, twenty years before, made 
their first discovery of the gold 


there, and built the town of Santa 
Maria. These mines were still being 
worked by the Spaniards and na- 
tive Indians, when visited by Dam* 

F ier. Another town known by its 
ndian name of Nisperal, also stood 
at the mouth of the river, described 
as being more airy and habitable 
than Santa Maria itself. On the 
2d of March they anchored at Pa- 
clieque ; on leaving and sailing out 
towards the gulf they met Captain 
Townley, who had taken two barks 
bound for Panama, and laden with 
wine, brandy, and sugar, Ac.] The 
10th, we took a small bark that 
came from Guayaquil ; she had no- 
thing in her but ballast. The 12th 
there came nn Indian canoe out of the 
River of Santa Maria, aud told us 
that there were 300 English and 
French men more coming overland 
from the North Seas. The 15th we 
met a bark with five or six English- 
men in her, that belonged to Captain 
Knight, who had been in the South 
Seas five or six months and was now 
on the Mexican coast. There he had 
spied this bark ; but not being able 
to come up with her in his ship, he 
detached these five or six men in & 
canoe, who took her, but when they 
had done could not recover their own 
ship again, losing company with her 
in the night ; and therefore they 
came into the Bay of Panama, intend- 
ing to go overland back into the 
North Seas, but that they luckily 
met with us : for the Isthmus of 
Darien was now become a common 
road for Privateers to pass between 
the North and South Seas at theijj 

5 >lea$ure. This bark of Captain 
v night's had in her forty or fifty jars 
of brandy : she was now commanded 
by Mr Henry More ; but Captain 
Swan, intending to promote Captain 
Harris, caused Mr More to be turned 
out, alleging that it was very likely 
these men were run away from their 
commander. Mr More willingly re- 
signed her, aud went aboard of Cap- 
tain Swan, and became one of his 
men. 

It was now the latter end of the 
dry season here ; and the water at 
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the King’s or Pearl Islands, of which lately taken. Because we 0o«W w* 
there was plenty when we first camo fill our water here, wo designed to fpo 
hither, was now dried away. There- to Taboga again, whoro we were sure 
fore we were forced to go to Point to be supplied. Accordingly, on tne 
Garachina, thinking to water our ships 30th we setsail, being now nine eiupe 
there. Captain Harris, being now in company ; and hail a small Wlnu 
commander of the new bark, was sent at SSHL The 3d of April ju the even* 
into the Rive" of Santa Maria, to see ing wc anchored by 1 erica, and the 
for those men that the Indians told us next morning went to Taboga, where 
of, whilst the rest of the ships sailed wo found our four canoes. Here we 
towards Point Garacliina ; where we filled our water and cut firewood j ana 
arrived the 21st day, and anchored from hence we sent four canoes over 
two miles from the point, and found to the main, with one of the Indians 
a strong tide running out of the River lately taken, to guide them to a sugar* 
Sambu. The next day we ran within work ; for, now we had cacao, w# 
the point, and anchored in four fathoms wanted sugar to make chocolate. But 
at low water. The Indians that in- the chief of their business was to get 


habit in the River Sambu came to us 
in canoes, and brought plantains and 
bananas. They could not speak nor 
understand Spanish ; therefore I be- 
lieve they have no commerce with 
the Spaniards. We found no fresh 
water here neither ; so we went from 
hence to Puerto Pinas, which is seven 
leagues S. by W. from lienee. Puerto 
Pinas lies in I-at 7° N. It is so called 
because there are many pine trees 
owing there. The land is pretty 
gh, rising gently as it runs into the 
country. This country near the sea 
is all covered with pretty high woods . 
the land that bounds tne harbour is 
low in the middle, but high and rocky 
at both sides. The 25th we arrived 
at this harbour of pines, but did not 
go in with our ships, finding it but an 
ordinary place to lie at. We sent in 
our boats to searcli it, and they found 
a stream of good water running into 
the sea : but there were such great 
^swelling surges came into the har- 
bour, that we could not conveniently 
fill our water there. The 26th clay 
we returned to Point Garachina again. 
In our way we took a small vessel 
laden with cacao : she came from 
Guayaquil. The 29th we arrived at 
Point Garachina. There we found 
Captain Harris, who had been in the 
River of Santa Maria ; but he did not 
meet the men that lie went for ; yet 
he was informed agaiu by the Indians 
that they were making canoes in one 
of the branches of the River of Santa 
Maria. Here we shared our cacao 


coppers ; for each ship having now 
so many men, our nots would not boil 
victuals fast enoimii, though we kept 
them boiling all tlie day. About two 
or three days after, they returned 
aboard with three coppers. 

While wo lay here. Captain Davis** 
bark went to the Island of Otoque. 
This is another inhabited island in 
the Bay of Panama, not so big a* 
Taboga, yet there are good plantain 
walks on it, and some Negroes to look 
after them. These Negroes rear fowls 
and hogs for their masters, who live 
at Panama ; as at the King's Island*. 
It was for some fowls or hogs that 
our men went thither ; but by accident 
they met also with an express that 
was sent to Panama with an account 
that the Lima fleet was at sea. Most 
of the letters were thrown overboard 
and lost, yet we found some that said 
positively that the fleet was coming 
with all the strength that they could 
make in the kingdom of Peru ; yet 
were ordered not to fight. ns, except 
they were forced to it (though after- 
wards they choose to fight us, having 
first landed their treasure at Laveli&) : 
and that the pilots of Lima had been 
in consultation what course to l ift er 
to miss us. (Dam pier here inserts* 

translations of two of the captured 
letters reporting the resolutions token 
by the committee of pilots, and laying 
down the course to be steered -by the 
fleet.] The 10th we sailed from Ta* 
boga towards the King's Islands again, 
because our pilots told us that the 
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King's ship* did always come this 
way- The 11th we anchored at the 

} )lace where we careened- Here we 
bund Captain Harris, who had gone 
a second time into the River of Santa 
Mario, and fetched the body of men 
that last came overland, as the In- 
dians told us, but they fell short of 
the number they told us of- The 
19th we sent 250 men in fifteen 
canoes to the River Chepo to take 
the town of Chepo. The 21st, all 
our ships but Captain Harris, who 
stayed to clean his ship, follows*! 
after* Tire 2 2d we art i veil at the 
Island of Chepillo, the pleasantest 
island in the Bay of Panama. It is 
but seven leagues from the city of 
Panama, and a league from the main. 
This island is about two miles long, 
and almost so broad ; it is low on the 
north side, and rises by a small ascent 
towards the south side. The soil is 
yellow, a kind of clay. The high 
side is stony ; the low land is planted 
with all sorts of delicate fruits, viz., 
sappodillas. Avocado pears, maminees, 
mam mee - sapo tas, stir apples, Ac. 
The middle of the island Ls planted 
with plantain trees, which are not 
very large, but the fruit extraordinary 
sweet. 1 * 

The River Chepo is very deem and 
about a quarter or a mile broad ; but 
the mouth of it is choked up with 
sauds, so that no ships can entt-r, but 
barks may. There is a small Spanish 
town of the same name within six 
leagues of the sea ; it stands on the 
left hand going from the sea. The 
land about it is champaign, with 
many small hills clothed with woods, 
but the biggest part of the country is 
savannah* On tho south side of the 
river it is ail woodland for many 
leagues together- It w*as to this 
town that our 250 men were sent. 
The 24th they returned out of the 
river, having taken the town without 
any opposition, but they found no- 
thing in it. By the way going thither 
they took a canoe, but most of the 
men escaped ashore upon one of the 

1 The particular description of these 

fruits is now omitted. 


King's Islands ; she was sent out well 
appointed with armed men to watch* 
our motions- The 25th, Captain 1 1 ar- 
ris came to ns, having cleaned his 
ship- The 26th we went again to- 
ward Taboga; our fleet now, upon 
Captain Harris joining us again, con- 
sisted of ten saiL We arrived at 
Taboga the 28th ; there our prisoners 
w ere examined concerning the strength 
of Panama ; for now we thought our- 
selves strong enough for such an en- 
terprise, being near 1000 men. Out 
of these, on occasion, we could have 
landed 900 ; but our prisoners gave 
us small encouragement to it, for 
they assured us that all the strength 
of the country w'as there, and that 
many men were come from Porto 
Bello besides its own inhabitants, 
who of themselves were more in num- 
ber than we. These reasons, together 
with the strength of the place, which 
has a high wall, deterred us from at- 
tempting it. While we lay here at 
Taboga, some of our men burned the 
towm on the island. [From the 4th 
of May till the 4 27th, they were cruis- 
ing among tho King's Islands waiting 
for the -Spanish fleet from Lima.] 
The 28th we had a very w f et morning, 
for the mins were come in, as they 
do usually in May or June sooner or 
later ; so that May is here a very un- 
certain month- However about 11 
o'clock it cleared up, and w’e saw the 
Spanish fleet about three leagues 
\Y N W. from the Islam! of Pacheque, 
standing close on a wind to the E. ; 
but they could not fetch the island 
by a league. We were riding a league 
SE, from the island, between it and 
the main ; only Captain Gronefc was 
about a mile to the northward of us 
near tho island* He weighed so soon 
as they came in sight, ami stood over 
for the main, and we lay still, ex- 
pecting when he would tack and come 
to us ; but lie took care to keep him- 
self out of harm's way. 

Captains 8 wan and Townley came 
aboard of Captain Davis to order how 
to engage the enemy, who we saw 
came purposely to fight us, they being 
in all fourteen sail, besides periagoca 
vowing with twelve and fourteen oars 
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signal for Ida fleet to come to an 


a-piece. Six sail of them were ships 
of good force: first the Admiral, 48 
guns, 450 men ; the Vice-Admiral, 
40 guns, 400 men ; the Rear-xVdmiral, 
86 guns, 360 men ; a ship of 24 guns, 
300 men ; one of 18 guns, 250 men ; 
and one of 8 guns, 200 men ; two 
great fireships, six ships only with 
small arms, haying 800 men on board 
them all ; beside two or three hundred 
men in periagoes. This account of 
their strength we hod afterwards from 
Captain Knight, who, being to the 
windward on the coast of Pern, took 
prisoners, of whom he had this in*' 
formation, being what they brought 
from Lima. Besides these men, they 
had also some hundreds of Old Spain 
men that came from Porto Bello, and 
met them at Lavclia, from whence 
they now came; and their strength 
of men from Lima was 3000 men, 
being all the strength they could 
make in that kingdom, ami for greater 
security they had first landed their 
treasure at Lavelia. Our ileet con-" 
sisted of ten sail: first Captain Davis, 
36 guns, 156 men, mostly English ; 
Captain Swan, 16 guns, 140 men, all 
English. These were the only ships 
of force that we had, the rest having 
none but small arms. Captain Town- 
ley had 110 men, all English ; Captain 
Gronet, 308 men, all French ; Captain 
Harris, 100 men, mostly English ; 
Captain Branley, 36 men, some Eng- 
lish, some French; Davis’s tender, 8 
men; Swan’s tender, 8 men; Town- 
ley’s bark, 80 men ; and a small bark 
of thirty tons made a fireship, with a 
canoe’s crew in her. We had in all 
960 men. But Captain Gronet came 
not to us till all was over, yet we 
were not discouraged at it, but re- 
solved to fight them; for being to 
windward of the enemy, we had it at 
our choice whether we would fight or 
not. It was 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon when we weighed, and being all 
under sail we bore down right afore 
the wind on our enemies, who kept 
close on a wind to come to us ; but 
night came on without anything be- 
sides the exchanging of a few shot on 
each side. When it grew dark, the 
Spanish Admiral put out a light os a 


_ come 

anchor. We saw the light in the 
Admiral’s top, which continued about 
half-an-hour, and then it was taken 
down. In a short time after, wo saw 
the light again ; and being to wind 
ward, we kept under sail, supposing 
the light had been in the Admiral’s 
top ; but, as it proved, this was only 
a stratagem of theirs, for this light 
was put out the second time at one of 
their barks'* topmast-head, ami then 
she went to the leeward, which do* 
ceived us, for we thought still the 
light was in the Admirals top* and 
by that means thought ourselves to 
windward of them. In the morning, 
therefore, contrary to our ex jactation, 
we found they had got the weather- 
guage of us, and were coming upon 
ns with full sail; so wo ran for it, 
and after a running tight all day, ami 
having taken a turn almost round the 
Bay of Panama, we came to an anchor 
again at the Isle of Pachcquc, 111 the 
very same place from whence we set 
out in the morning. Thus ended this 
day’s work, and with it all that we 
had been projecting for five or six 
months, when, instead of making 
ourselves masters of the Spanish fleet 
and treasure, we were glad to escape 
them, and owed that too, in a great 
measure, to their want of courage to 
pursue their advantage. 

The 30th day, in tlio morning, 
when wo looked out, we saw the 
Spanish Ileet all together, three 
leagues to leeward of us, at anchor. 
It was but little wind till 10 o'clock, 
and then sprang up a small breeze at 
S., and the Spanish fleet went away 
to Panama. What loss they had I 
know not ; we lost but one man ; and 
having held a consult, 1 wo resolved 
to go io the Keys of Quibo or Cabaya, 
to seek Captain Harris, who waa 


’aptain Harris, who 
[breed away from us in the fight; 
that being the place appointed f&t 


. - * appoint 

our ren deevous u pon any such accident. 
As for Gronet, he said his men would 
not suffer him to join us in the fight ; 
but we were not satisfied with that 
excuse ; 


not satisfied with 
so wo suffered hint to go with 


1 Council, or consultation. 
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us to the Isles of Quibo, and there 
cashiered our cowardly companion. 
Some were for taking from him the 
ship which we had given him ; but 
at last he was suffered to keep it with 
his men, and we sent them away in 
it to some other place. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

According to the resolutions we had 
taken, we set out, June the 1st, 1685, 
passing between Point Garacliina and 
the King's Islands. The 3d we 
passed by the island of Chuche, the 
last remainder of tho isles in the Bay 
of Panama. In our passage to Quibo, 
Captain Branlcy lost his mainmast, 
therefore he and all his men left his 
bark, and came aboard Captain Davis's 
ship. Captain Swan also sprung his 
mam topmast, and got lip another; 
but while he was doing it, and we 
were making the best of our way, we 
lost sight of him, and were now on 
the north side of the bay; for this 
way all ships must pass from Panama, 
whether bound towards the coast of 
Mexico or Peru. The 10th wc Kissed 
hy Morro do Puercos, or the Moun- 
tain of Hogs, why so called I know 
not ; it is a high round hill on the 
coast of Lavelia. This side of the 
Bay of Panama runs out westerly to 
the Islands of Quibo ; there are on 
this coast many rivers and crooks, 
but none so large as those on the 
south side of the bay. It is a coast 
that is partly mountainous, partly 
lowland, and very thick of woods 
bordering on the sea ; but a few 
leagues within land it consists mostly 
of savannahs, which arc stocked with 
hulls and cows. The rivers on this 
aide are not wholly destitute of gold, 
though not so rich as the rivers on 
the other side of the bay. The coast 
Is but thinly inhabited ; for except 
the rivers that lead up to the towns 
of Nata and Lavelia I know of no 
other settlement between Panama 
and JPuebla Nueva. The Spaniards 
may travel hy land from Panama 
through all the kingdom of Mexico, 


as being full of savannahs ; but to* 
wards the coast of Peru they cannot 
pass farther than the River Chcpo, 
the land there being so full of thick 
woods, and watered with so many 
great rivers, besides less rivers and 
creeks, that the Indians themselves 
who inhabit there cannot travel far 
without much trouble. 

We met with very wet weather in 
our voyage to Quibo, and with SSW. 
and sometimes SW. winds, which re- 
tarded our course. It was the 15tli 
of June when we arrived at Quibo, 
and found there Captain Harris whom 
we sought. The island of Quibo or 
Cabaya is in Lat. 7° 14' N. of the 
Equator; it is about six or seven 
leagues long, and three or four broad. 
The land is low, except only near the 
NE. end ; it is all over plentifully 
stored with great tall flourishing trees 
of many sorts, and there is good water 
on the E. and JJK. sides of the island. 
Here are some deer, and plenty of 
pretty large black monkeys, whose 
flesh is sweet and wholesome ; besides 
a few guanas and some snakes. I 
know no other sort of land animal on 
the island. There are many other 
islands, lying some on the SW. side, 
others on the N. and NE. sides, of 
this island; os the Islam! of Quicara, 
which is a pretty large island SW. of 
Quibo, and on the worth of it is a 
small island called Ranch erio, on 
which are plenty of Palma-M aria trees. 
The Palma-Maria is a tall, straight- 
bodied tree, with a small head, but 
very unlike the palm tree, notwith- 
standing the name. It is greatly 
esteemed for making masts, being very 
lough, as well as of a good length; 
for the grain of the wood runs not 
straight along it, but twisting gra- 
dually about it. These trees grow in 
man}" places of the West Indies, and 
are frequently used both by the Eng- 
lish and Spaniards there for that use. 
The I si anus of Canales and Cantarras 
are small islands lying on the NE. of 
Rancheria. These have all channels 
to pass between, and good anchoring 
about them, and they are as well 
stored with trees and water as Quibo. 
Captain Swan gave to several of these 
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islands the names of those English , -of Dulce, and the Island Cano. Alt 
merchants and gentlemen who were f this coast is low land, overgrown with 


owners of his ship. [On June 16th, 

Captain Swan came to anchor by 
them, when they held a consulta- 
tion as to how they might advance 
their fortunes, as the sea was pro- 
mising them little. The result was 
a decision to take the town of 
Fuebla Nucva, which they accord 
inglydid with 150 men. On the 5th 
of July Captain Knight came to them, 
having captured two bark-logs laden 
with Hour. After this, each ship's 
company began the making of 
canoes.] 

Captain Davis made two very large 
canoes : one was thirty-six feet long, 
ami five or six feet wide ; the other 
thirty-two feet long, and near as wide 
as the other. In a month’s time we 
finished our business, and were ready 
to sail. Here. Captain Harris went 
to lay his ship aground to clean her, 
hut she being old and rotten, fell in 
pieces ; and therefore he and all his 
men went aboard of Captain Davis 
and Captain Swan. While we lay 
here we struck turtle every day, for 
they were now very plentiful ; but 
from August to Marcli there are not 
many. The 18th of July, John Rose, 
a Frenchman, and fomteen men more 
belonging to Captain Gronet, having 
made a new canoe, came in her to 
Captain Davis, ami desired to serve 
under him ; and Captain Davis ac- 
cepted of them because they had a 
canoe of their own. Tin* 20th of 
July wc sailed from Quibo, bending 
our course for Realcjo, which is the 
port for Leon, the city that we now 

now about lialf-'an-honV,"' anTabftt^T'bJ 
040 men, in eight fail of shins, com- degrees ; and ns the wind died a wav 
niaiidod by Captain Davis, Captain so the fury of the ««a abated? forin 

an Captain Towulev, and Captain all hot countries, as I have ofem* 
Knight, with a fireship, and three the sea is soon raised bvtbewforf* 


thick woods ; and there are but few 
inhabitants near the shore. The 8 th 
of August, being in Lat. 11* 2<K by 
observation, we saw a hijgh bill in 
the country, towering up nice a sugar 
loaf, which bore NB. by N. We sup* 
posed it to be Volcano Vitgo by the 
smoko which ascended from it* top ; 
therefore we steered in N., and made 
it plainer, and then knew it to be 
that volcano, which is the sea-mark 
for the harbour for Realejo. When 
we had brought tins mountain to 
bear NE., we got out all our canoes, 
ami provided to embark into them 
the next day. 

The 9th in the morning, being 
about eight leagues from the shore, 
wc left our ships under the charge of 
a few men, ami 520 of us went away 
in thirty -one canoe*, rowing towards 
the hai hour of Uculeio. Wo had fair 
weather and little wind till 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon ; then we had a 
tornado fiom the shore, with much 
thunder, lightning, and rain, arid 
such a gust of w ind that wo were all 
like to be foundered. In this ex- 
tremity we put right afore the wind, 
every canoe s crew making what shift 
they could to avoid the threatening 
danger. The small canoes, being 
most light and buoyant, mounted 
nimbly over the surges ; but the 
great heavy canoes lay like logs in 
the soils, ready to be swallowed bv 
every foaming billow. Some of our 
canoes were half full of water, yet kept 
two men constantly heaving it out 
1 lie fierceness of the wind continued 


tenders, which last had not a constant 
crew. We passed out between the 
River Quibo and Rancheria, leaving 
Quibo and Quicaro on our larboard 
side, and Rancheria, with the rest of 
the islands, and the main, on the star- 
board side. The wind at first was at 
SSW. We coasted along shore, pass- 
ing by the Gulf of Nicoya, the Gulf 


raised by the wind, 
ami ns soon down again when the 
wind is gone : ami therefore it Is * 
proverb among the seamen. «Un 
wmd, up sea : down wind, down 
sea. A t 7 o clock in the evening it 



could not do it before day, wc rowed 
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off again. to keep ourselves out of 
sight. By the time it was day, we 
were five leagues from the land, which 
we thought was far enough off shore. 
Here we intended to lie tyi the even- 
ing f but at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon we had another tornado more 
fierce than that which we had the 
day before. This put us in greater 
peril of our lives, but did not last so 
long. As soon as the violence of the 
tornado was over, we rowed in for the 
shore, and entered the harbour in the 
night. The creek which leads to- 
wards Leon lies on the S E. side of the 
harbour. Our pilot being very well 
acquainted here, carried us into the 
mouth of it, but could carry us no 
farther till day, because it is but 
a small creek, and there are other 
creeks like it. The next morning as 
soon as it was light, we rowed into 
the creek, which is very narrow ; tire 
land on both sides lying so low, that 
every tide it is overflown with thq^ 
sea. This sort of land produces red 
mangrove trees, which are here so 
plentiful and thick that there is no 
passing through them. Beyond these 
mangroves, on the firm land close by 
the side of the river, the Spaniards 
have built a breastwork purposely to 
hinder an enemy from landing. W hen 
we came in sight of the breastwork we 
rowed as fast as we could to get ashore ; 
the noise of our oars alarmed the In- 
dians who were set to watch ; and 
presently they ran away towards the 
city of i/con to give notice of our 
approach. We landed as soon as we 
could, and marched after them : 470 
men were drawn out to march to the 
town, and I was left with fifty-nine 
men more to stay and guard the 
canoes till their return. [The city of 
Leon, twenty miles up the country, 
is here described as surrounded with 
long grassy savannahs, and clumps 
of high woods. It was thought at 
the time by some to be the pleasantest 
place in all America, and the paradise 
of the Indies. The wealth of the 
place consisted in the pastures, cattle, 
and plantations of sugar.] 

Our men were now marching to 
Leon 1 they went from the canoes 
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about 8 o'clock. Captain Townley 
with eighty of the briskest men 
marched before, Captain Swan with 
100 men marched next, Captain Davis 
with 170 men marched next, and 
Captain Knight brought up the rear. 
Captain Townley, who was near two 
miles ahead of the rest, met about 
seventy horsemen four miles before 
he came to the city, but thev never 
stood him. About 3 o'clock Captain 
Townley only with his eighty men 
entered the town, and was briskly 
charged in a broad street by 170 or 
200 Spanish horsemen ; but two or 
three of their leaders being knocked 
down, the rest fled. Their foot con- 
sisted of about 500 men, which were 
drawn up in the Parade ; for the 
Spaniards in these parts make a large 
square in every town, though the 
town itself be small. This square is 
called tlie Parade ; commonly the 
church makes one side of it, and the 
gentlemen’s houses with their gal* 
leries about them another. But the 
foot also, seeing their horse retire, 
left an empty city to Captain Town- 
ley, beginning to save themselves by 
flight. Captain Swan came in about 
4 o’clock, Captain Davis with his 
men about five, and Captain Knight, 
with as many men as he could en- 
courage to march, came in about six, 
but he left many men tired on the 
road ; these, as is usual, came drop- 
ping in one or two at a time, as they 
were able. The next morning the 
Spaniards killed one of our tired 
men. He was a stout old grey- 
headed man, aged about eighty- 
four, who had served under Oliver 
in the time of the Irish Rebellion ; 
after which he was at Jamaica, 
and had followed privateering ever 
since. He would not accept of the 
offer our men made him to tairy 
ashore, but said be would venture as 
far as the best of them ; and when 
surrounded by the Spaniards he re- 
fused to take quarter, but discharged 
his gun amongst them, keeping a 
pistol still charged ; so they shot him 
dead at a distance. His name was 
Swan. He was a very merry, hearty 
old man, and always used to declare 
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he would never take quarter. But the harbour of RealcjOj the 

they took Mr Smith, who was tired afternoon our riups came thither to 
also ; he was a merchant belonging an anchor. ' - . 

to Captain Swan ; and being carried The creek that leads to Keatajo 
before the Governor of Leon, was lies from the NW. part of the bar* 
known by a Mulatto woman that hour, and runs m northerly. It If 
waited on him. Mr Smith had lived about two leagues from tho island in 
many years in the Canaries, and could the harbour’s month to tho town; 
speak and wr ;j o very good Spanish; two-thirds of the way it is brCMMl, 
and it was there this Mulatto woman then you enter a narrow deep creek 
remembered him. He, being exa- bordered on both sides with red man* 
mined how many men we were, said grove trees, whose limbs reach aimost 
1000 %t the city and 500 at the from one side to the other. A ntUe 
canoes ; which made well for us at from the mouth of the creek it turns 
the canoes, who straggling about away west. There the Spaniards 
every day might easily have been have made a very strong breastwork, 
destroyed. But this so daunted the fronting towards the mouth of tire 
Governor, that he did never offer creek, in which were placed 100 sol* 
to molest our men, although he had diers to hinder us from landing; and 
with him above 1000 men, as Mr twenty yards below that breastwork 
Smith guessed. He sent in a flag of there was u chain of great tree* placed 
truce about noon, pretending 1 to across the creek, so that ten men 
ransom the town rather than let it could have kept off 500 or 1000. 
be burnt; but our captains demanded When we earn o in sight of the breast* 
300,000 pieces of eight for its ran- work we fired but two guns, and they 
som, and as much provision as would till ran away; and we were afterwards 
victual 1000 men four months, and near half-an-lmur cutting the boom 
Mr Smith to be ransomed for some or chain. Here we landed, and 
of their prisoners ; but the Spaniards marched to the town of Kiolexo or 
did not intend to ransom the town, Realejo, 9 which is about a mile from 


but only capitulated day after day to 
prolong time till they had got more 
men. Our captains therefore, con- 
sidering the distance that they w ere 
from the canoes, resolved to be march* 
ing down. The 14th, in the morning, 
they ordered the city to be set on 
tire, which was presently done, and 
then they came away ; but they took 
more time in coming down than in 
going up. The 15th, in the morning, 
the Spaniards sent in Mr Smith, and 
had a gentlewoman in exchange. 
Then our captains sent a letter to 
the Governor, to acquaint him that 
they intended next to visit Iiealejo, 
and desired to meet him there ; they 
also released a gentleman on his pro- 
mise of paying 150 beeves for his ran- 
som, and to deliver them to us at 
Realcjo ; and the same day our men 
came to their canoes, where having 
stayed all night, the next morning we 
all entered our canoes, and came to 

1 Professing his desire. 


hence. This town stands on a plain 
by a small river. It is a pretty large 
town, with three churches and an 
hospital that hath a fine garden be* 
longing to it, besides many large fair 
houses ; they all stand at a good dis- 
tance one from another, with yards 
about them. This is a very sickly 
place, and 1 believe hath need enough 
of an hospital, for it is seated so nigh 
the creeks arid swamps that it is 
never free from a noisome smell. The 
land about it is a strong yellow clay* 
yet whe re the town stands it seems to 
be sand. Here are several sorts of 

. * f'he chief trade of Rc^lcjo was 
m pitch, tar, and cordage, with tho 
produce of their sugar-works ami 
esta n tions or beef - farms. They stayed 
from the 17tli to the 24th helping 
themselves to the produce of the 
country ; when on leaving, some of 
tho more mischievous of the crew set 
on fire the town, which they left 
burning. 4 * 
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fruits, 06 guavas, 1 * pine -applet, melons! 
and prickly pears. * . . . 

The 25th f Captain Davis and Cap- 
taln Swan broke off consortships, for 
Captain Davis was minded to return 
again on the coast of Peru, but Cap* 
tain Swan desired to go farther to the 
westward. I had till this time been 
with Captain Davis, but now left him 
and went aboard of Captain Swan. It 
was not from any dislike to my old 
Captain f but to get some knowledge 
of the northern parts of this continent 
of Mexico ; and I knew that Captain 
Swan determined to coast it os far 
north os he thought convenient* and 
then pass over for the East Indies, 
whieli was a way very agreeable to my 
inclination. Captain Town ley, with 
his two barks, was resolved to keep 
tin company; but Captain Knight 
and Captain Harris followed Captain 
Davis. The 27th, in the morning, 
Captain Davis, with his ships, went 
out of the harbour, having a fresl^ 
land-wind. They were in company. 
Captain Davis’s ship, with Captain 
Harris in her. Captain Davis’s bark 
and fireship, and Captain Knight in 
his own shin, in all four sail. Captain 
Swan took his last farew ell of him by 
firing fifteen guns, and he fired eleven 
in return of the civility. [While lying 
here, they were visited by a malignant 
fever, of which several of the men 
died. On the 3d September, all their 
prisoners and pilots were turned 
ashore, they being unacquainted with 
the coast * farther westward. The 
same day they steered westward, 
meeting with a severe storm iu the 
passage. ] 

We had kept at a good distance off 

1 The guava grows on a hard 
scrubbed shrub, is a fruit much like 
a pear, with a thin rind, and full of 
small seeds. It is one of the few 
•West Indian fruits which may be 
eaten while still green. 

* The prickly pear, according to 

Dampier, thrives best in barren sandy 
ground near the sea, the fruit being 

4 * as big as a large plum, small near the 
leaf, and big towards the top, where 
it opens Iflko a medlar.” 


shore, and saw no land till the 1 4th 
day; bnt then being in Lat. 12° 50% 
the volcano of Guatemala appeared in 
sight. This is a very hurh mountain 
with two peaks or heads appearing 
like two sugar-loaves. It often bel- 
ches forth flames of fire and smoke 
from between the two heads, and this, 
as the Sjiantards do report, happens 
chiefly in tempestuous weather. It 
is called so from the city of Guate- 
mala, which stands near the foot of 
it, about eight leagues from the South 
Sea, 3 4 and by report, forty or fifty 
leagues from the Gulf of Amatique in 
the Bay of Honduras in the North 
Seas. This city is famous for many 
rich commodities that are produced 
thereabouts, some almost peculiar to 
this country and yearly sent into 
Europe, especially four rich dyes— 
indigo, otta or anatta, Silvester, and 
cochineal. 

Indigo is made of an herb which 

S ows a foot ami a half or two feet 
gh, full of small branches, and the 
branches full of leaves resembling the 
leaves which grow on flax, but more 
thick and substantial. They cut this 
herb or shrub and cast it into a largo 
cistern made in the ground for that 
purpose, which is half full of water. 
The indigo stalk or herb remains in 
the water till all the leaves, and 1 
think tho skin, the rind or bark, rot 
off and in a manner dissolve ; but if 
any of the leaves should stick fast, 
they force them off by much labour, 
tossing and tumbling the mass in the 
water till all the pulpy substance is 
dissolved. Then the shrub, or woenty 
part, is taken out, and the water, 
which is like ink, being disturbed no 
more, settles, and the indigo falls to 
the bottom of the cistern like mud. 
When it is thus settled they draw off 
the water* and take the mud and lay 
it in the sun to dry, which there be- 
comes hard as you see it brought 

3 The new city of Guatemala stands 
to the south-east of the old city about 
twenty-five miles, and only some six- 
teen miles from the sea. The old city 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1776, but has been rebuilt. 
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home. Otta, or anatta, 1 is a red sort | two shi 
of dye. It is made of a red flower purpose 
that grows on shrubs seven or eight ships co 
feet high. It is thrown into a cistern shoal wi 
of water as the indigo is, but with chests c 
this difference, that there is no stalk, other c 
nor so much as the head of the flower, species, 
but only the flower itself pulled off them a’ 
from the head ^ you peel rose-leaves to worl 
from the bud. This remains in the hand ; 
water till it rots, and by much juinb- heap of 


to take it in ; but these 


ling it dissolves to a liquid substance 
like the indigo; and being settled, 
aud the water drawn off, the red mud 
is made up into rolls or cakes and 
laid in the sun to dry. 

Indigo is produced all over the 
West Indies, on most of the Caribbee 
Islands, as well as tbe main ; yet no 
jwirt of the main yields such great 

S nan tities, both of Indigo and otta, as 
lis country about Guatemala. I 
know not what quantities either of 
indigo or otta are made at Cuba or 
Hispaniola ; but the place most 
used* by our Jamaica sloops for these 
things is the Island of Porto Rica, 
where our Jamaica traders did use to 
buy indigo for three reals and otta 
for four reals the pound, which is 
hut 2s. 3d. of our money ; and yet at 
the same time otta was worth in 
Jamaica 6s. the pound, and ituligo 
3s. 6d. the pound ; and even this 
also paid in goods, by which means 
alone they got 50 or 60 per cent. 
Our traders had not then found the 
way of trading with the Spaniards in 
the Bay of Honduras ; but Captain 
Ooxon went thither (as I take it) at 
the beginning of the year 1679, under 
pretence to cut logwood, and went 
into the Gulf of Matiqtte, which is in 
the bottom of that bay. There he 
landed with his canoes, and took a 
whole storehouse full of indigo and 
otta in chests, piled up in several 
parcels, and marked with different 


ships could not come at him, it b*ing 
shoal water. He opened some of the 
chests of indigo, and, supposing the 
other chests to be all of the same 
species, ordered his men to carry 
them away. They immediately set 
to work, and took the nearest at 
hand ; and having carried out one 
heap of chests, they seized on another 
great pile of a different mark from 
the rest, intending to carry them 
away next. But a Spanish gentle* 
man, their prisoner, Knowing that 
there was a great deal more than 
they could carry away, desired them 
to take only such as belonged to the 
merchants, whose marks he under- 
took to show them, and to spare such 
as had the same mark with those in 
that great pile they were then enter- 
ing upon ; because, he said, those 
chests belonged to the ship captains, 
jvho following tin* wens as themselves 
did, lie hoped they would for that 
reason rather spare their goods than 
the merchants 9 . They consented to 
his request ; but upon their opening 
their chests (which was not before 
they came to Jamaica, where by con- 
nivance they were permitted to sell 
them) they found that the Don had 
been too sharp for them ; the few 
chests which they had taken of the 
same rnaik with the great pile prov- 
ing to be otta, of greater value by far 
than the other ; whereas they might 
as well have loaded the whole sum 
with otta as with indigo. The cochi- 
neal is an insect bred in a sort of 
fruit much like the prickly pear. 
The tree or shrub that bears it is like 
the prick ly-pear tree, about five feet 
high, and so prickly, only the leaves 
are not quite so big, but the fruit is 
bigger. 3 . . . 


marks, ready to be shipped off aboard 

1 Otherwise called amotto or an- 
notto ; it is obtained from the seeds 
of the tree Bixa orellana , and used, 
besides dyeing, for colouring cheese, 
butter, and liquors. 

• Frequented. 


8 Tlie gathfiing of the cochineal 
insect and the red groin called Silves- 
ter by the Indians, is here minutely 
described. The cochineal is bred In 
the fruit of a shrub like a prickly- 
pear tree, from which it is dislodged, 
and on being exposed to tbe heat of 
the sun falls down dead, add is caught 
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When we first saw the mountain 
of Guatemala, we were by judgment 
twenty-five leagues’ distance from it. 
As we came nearer the land it ap- 
peared higher and plainer, yet we 
saw no fire, but a little 'smoke pro- 
ceeding from it The land by the 
sea was of a good height, yet but low 
in comparison with that in the coun- 
try. The sea for about eight or 
tern leagues from the shore was full 
of floating trees, or drift-wood, as it 
is called (of which I have seen a 

E t deal, but nowhere so much as 
), and pumice-stones floating, 
which probably are thrown out of 
the burning mountains, and washed 
down to tfie shore by the rains, 
which are very violent and frequent 
in this country ; and on the side of 
Honduras it is excessively wet. The 
24th, we were in Lat. 14* 30" N., and 
the weather more settled. Then Cap- 
tain Townley took with him 100 men 
In nine canoes, and went away to the 
westward, where he intended to land 
and rummage in the country for some 
refreshment for our sick men ; we 
having at this time near half our 
men sick, and many were dead since 
we left Realejo. We in the ships lay 
still, with our topsails furled and our 
courses or lower sails hauled up, this 
day and the next, that Captain Town- 
ley might get the start of us. The 
26th we made sail again, coasting to 
the westward, having the wind at N., 
and fair weather, w © ran along by 
a tract of very high land, which came 
from the eastward more within land 
than we could see ; after we fell in 
with it, it bare us company for about 
ten leagues, and ended with a pretty 

S ntle descent towards the west. The 
. of October, Captain Townley came 
aboard ; he had coasted along shore 


in a cloth spread on the ground to 
receive them. These when dried 
yield the much-esteemed scarlet dye. 
The ailvester is the seed of the cocni- 
neal fruit, which readily falls out of 
the fruit, on being shaken when ri)>e. 
The dye it yields is very similar to 
the cochineal, but not quite so valu- 
able# V 


in his canoes, seeking for an entrance, 
but found none. At last, being out 
of hones to find any bay, creek, or 
river into which he might safely en- 
ter, he put ashore on a sandy hay, 
but overset all his canoes ; he had 
one man drowned, and several lost 
their arms, and some of them that 
had not waxed up their cartridge or 
cartouche boxes wet all their powder. 
Captain Townley with much ado got 
ashore, and dragged the canoes up 
dry on the bay ; then every man 
searched his cartonche-box. and drew 
the wet powder out of liii gun, and 
rovided to march into the country ; 
ut finding it full of great creeks, 
which they could not ford, they were 
forced to return again to their canoes. 
In the night they made good fires to 
keep themselves warm ; the next 
morning 200 Spaniards and Indians 
fell on them, but were immediately 
repulsed, and made greater speed back 
than they had done forward. Cap- 
tain Townley followed them, but not 
far, for fear of his canoes. These 
men came from Tehuantepec, a town 
that Captain Townley went chiefly to 
seek, because the Spanish books made 
mention of a large river there, but 
whether it was run away at this time, 
or rather Captain Townley and his 
men were short-sighted, I know not ; 
but they could not find it. Upon 
his return* we presently made sail, 
coasting still westward. We saw no 
opening nor sign of any place to land 
at, so we sailed about twenty leagues 
farther, and came to a small high 
island called Tangola, where there is 
good anchoring. The island is in- 
differently well furnished with wood 
and water, and lies about a league 
from the shore. The main against 
the island is pretty high champaign 
savannah hind by the sea ; but two 
or three leagues within land it is 
higher and very woody. We coasted 
a league farther and came to Huatul- 
co. This port is in Lat. 15° 30' ; it 
is one of the best in all this kingdom 
of Mexico. Near a mile from the 
mouth of the harbour, 04 the east 
side, there is a little island clo $6 by 
the shore ; and on the west side of 
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the mouth of the harbour there is a 
great hollow rock, which by the con- 
tinual working of the sea in and out 
makes a great noise which may be 
heard a great way* Every surge that 
comes in forces the water out of a 
little hole on its top, as out of a pij>e, 
from whence it flies out just like the 
blowing of a whale ; to which the 
Spaniards also liken it. They call 
this rock and spout the Buffaaore ; 1 
upon what account I know not. Even 
in the calmest seasons the sea beats 
in there, making the water spout out 
at the hole ; so that this is always a 
good mark to find the harbour by. 

The harbour is about three miles 
deep, and one mile broad ; it runs in 
N W. ; and at the bottom of the har- 
bour there is a fine brook of fresh 
water running into the sea. Here 
formerly stood a small Spanish town, 
or village, which was taken by Sir 
Francis Drake ; * but now there is 
nothing remaining of it besides a 
little chapel standing among the 
trees about 200 paces from the sea. 

The land appears in small short 
ridges Parallel to the shore, and to 
each other ; the innermost still gra- 
dually higher than that nearer the 
shore ; and they are all clothed with 
very high flourishing trees, that it is 
extraordinary pleasant and delightful 
to behold at a distance. I have no- 
where seen anything like it. 

At this place, Captain Swan, wdio 
had been very sick, came ashore, and 
nil the sick men with him, and the 
surgeon to tend them. Captain 
Town ley again took a company of 
men with him, and went into the 
country to seek for houses or inhabit- 
ants. He marched away to the cast- 
w ? . t an< ^ cai ^ e to the River Capalita, 
which is a swrift river, yet deep near 
the mouth, and is about a league 


from Iluatulco. There two of hi 


us 


1 Tto Roarer, or Snorter; from the 
Spanish “buf “ ‘ — 

and blow with 

* It was here that he parted with 
Nuno da Silva, the Portuguese pilot, 
oiptured at the Cape Verd Ulknds 
See Note 2, page 72. 
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men swam over the river, and took 
three Indians that were placed there 
as sentinels to watch for our coining* 
These could none of them apeak 
Spanish ; yet our men by signs made 
them understand that they desired to 
know if there was any town or village 
near ; who, by the signs which they 
made, gave our men to understand 
that they could guide them to a 
settlement ; but there w’aa no under- 
standing hv them whether it was a 
Spanish or Indian settlement, nor how 
far it was thither. They brought 
these Indians aboard with them ; and 
the next day, which was the 6th at 
October, Captain Town ley, with 140 
men (of whom I was one) went ashore 
again, taking otic of these Indians 
with us for a guide to conduct us to 
this settlement. Our men that stayed 
aboard filled our water, and cut wood, 
ami mended our m ails ; and our Mos- 
quito men struck three or four turtle 
every day. They were a small sort 
of turtle, ami not very sweet, yet 
very well esteemed by us all, because 
we had eaten no flesh a great while. 
The 8th we returned out of the 
country, having Ihhmi about fourteen 
miles directly within land before w« 
came to any settlement. There we 
found a small Indian village, and in 
it a great quantity of vincU'n?* dry- 
ing in the sun. The viuello is a little 
cod full of small black seeds ; it is 
four or five inches long, about the 
bigness of tlm stem of a tobacco leaf, 
anti when dried much resembling it ; 
so that our Privateers at first have 
often thrown them away when they 
took any, wondering why the Span* 
iards should lay up tobacco stems. 
This cod grows on a small vine, which 
climbs about and supports itself by 
the neighbouring trees ; it first beam 
a yellow flower, from whence the cod 
afterwards proceeds. It is first green, 
but when ripe it turns yellow ; than 


mrer, or Snorter ; from the the Indians; whose mamifi ctum it k. 

ta’zjKSn'" p*» who *ii it toiSS Va 

here that he parted with i whinh msb.. »♦ ..ft . 


which makes it soft ; then it changes 
to a chestnut colour. Then they fi*. 
qnently press it between their Unset 
which makes it flat. If the lntU*i 


*% 

as 
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do anything to them besides, 1 know 
not { but 1 have seen the Spaniards 
desk them with oil. These vines 
grow plentifully at Boca del Toro, 
where I have gathered and tried to 
ctire them, but could hot, which 
makes me think that the Indians 
have some secret, that I know not of, 
to cure them. I have often asked the 
Spaniards how they were cured, but I 
never could meet with any could tell 
me. Oue Mr Cree, also, a very 
curious person, who spoke Spanish 
well, and had been a Privateer all his 
life, and seven years a prisoner among 
the Spaniards at Porto Bello and 
Carthagena, vet, upon all his inquiry, 
could not find any of them that under- 
stood it. Could we have learnt the 
art of it, several of us would have gone 
to Boca del Toro yearly, at the dry 
season, and cured them, and freighted 
our vessel. We there might have had 
turtle enough for food, and store of 
vinelloes. Mr Cree first showed me 
those at Boca del Toro. At or near 
a town, also, called Caihooca, 1 in the 
Bay of Cam peachy, these cods are 
found. They are commonly sold for 
threepence a cod among the Span- 
iards in the West Indies, and arc 
sold by the druggist, for they are 
much used among chocolate to per- 
fume it. Some will use them among 
tobacco, for it gives a delicate scent. 
I never heard of any vinelloes but 
here in this country, about Caihooca, 
and at Boca del Toro. The Indians 
of this village could speak but little 
Spanish. They seemed to be a poor 
innocent people ; and by them we 
understood that there are very few 
Spaniards in these parts ; yet all the 
Indians hereabout arc under them. 

1 Such names ns Tangolo, Capalita 
River, and Caihooca, will be hard to 
find on modem mans. Dampier 
places the first, an ismnd, between 
Tehuantepec and Point Sacrifices ; 
the second he makes run into the 
sea a little to the eastward of the 
point ; and the third he lays down, 
as nearly as may be, at Capo Moril- 
los, not far from the bottom of the 
Bay of Oampeacby. 


The land from the sea to tlieir houses 
is black earth, mixed with some stones 
and rocks ; all the way full of very 
high trees. 

The 10th we sent four canoes to 
the westward, who were ordered to 
lie for ns at Port Angels ; where we 
were in hopes that by some means 
or other they might get prisoners 
that might give us a better aeconnt 
of the country than at present we 
could have ; and we followed them 
with our ships. All our men being 
now pretty well recovered of the 
fever, which had raged amongst us 
ever since we departed from Realejo. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was the 12th of October 1685, 
when we set out of the harbour of 
Huatulco with our ships. We coasted 
along to the westward, keeping as 
near the shore as we could for the 
benefit of the land-winds, for the sea- 
winds were right against us ; and we 
found a current setting to the east- 
ward which kept us back, and 
obliged us to anchor at the Island of 
Sacrificing,* which is a small green 
island about lialf-a-mile long. It 
lies about a league to the W. of 
Huatulco, and about half-a-mile from 
the main. [On the 18th they sailed 
from Point or Island Sacrificios, keep- 
ing near the shore till they were 
abreast of Port Angels (Puerto de los 
Angelos), where they anchored.] 

The 2Sd we landed about 100 men 
and marched thither, where we found 
plenty of fat bulls and cows feeding 
m the savannahs, and in the house 
good store of salt and maize, and 
some hogs, and cocks, and hens ; but 
the owners or overseers were gone. 
We lay here two or three days, feast- 
ing on fresh provisions; but could 
not contrive to carry any quantity 
aboard, because the way was so long, 
and our men but weak, and a great 

1 Apparently off Point Sacrificios, 
which forms the western limit of the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec. 
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wide river to ford. Therefore wo re- they fired their volley and w eoad ed 
turned again from thence the 26th five of our men. Our peMrte w*» 
day, and nought every one a little little surprised at this sudden adv«a* 
beef or pork for the men that stayed tnre, yet fired their guns MdlNW"" 
aboard. The two nights that we farther into the lagoon, for they dum 


stayed ashore at this place we heard 
great droves of jackals, as we sup- 
posed them to be, barking all night 
long not farfr< .11 ns. None of us saw. 
these ; but I do verily believe they 
were jackals, though I did never see 
those creatures in America, nor hear 
any but at this time. We could pot 
think that there were less than thirty 
or forty in a company. Wo got 
aboard in the evening, but did not 
yet hear any news of our two canoes. 

The 27th, in the morning, we sailed 
from hence, and in the evening we 
anchored in sixteen fathoms water by 
a small rocky island which lies about 
half-a-mile from the main and six 
leagues westward from Port Angels. 
The 28th, we sailed again with the 
land-wind ; in the afternoon the sea 
breeze blew hard, and we sprung ouf 
maintopmast. This coast is full of 
hills and valleys, and a great sea fulls 
in upon the shore. In the night we 
met with the other two of our canoes 


not adventure to come out ftgam 
through the narrow entrance, which 
was near a quarter of a mile in. length. 
Therefore they rowed into the middle 
of the lagoon, where they la J out of 
gun-shot, and looked about to see u 
there was not another passage to ^get 
out at broader than that by which 
they entered, but could see none. So 
they lay still tw> days and three 
nights in hopes that we should come 
to seek them, lut vve lay off atsea, 
about three leagues distant, waiting 
for their return, supposing by their 
long absence that they had made 
some greater discovery, and were gone 
farther than the fish range ; because 
it is usual with Privateers, when they 
enter upon such designs, to search 
farther than they proposed if they 
meet any encouragement. But Cap" 
tain Townley ami his bark being 
near the shore heard some guns fired 
in the lagoon. So he manned Ida 
canoe and went towards the shore, and. 


that went from us at Huatulco. They 
had been as far as Acapulco to seek 
Port Angels. Coming back from 
thence, they went into a river to get 
water, and were encountered by 150 
Spaniards ; yet they filled their water 
in spite of them, but had one man 
shot through the thigh. Afterwards 
they went into a lagoon, or lake of 
salt water, where they found much 
dried fish, and brought some aboard. 
We being now abreast of that place, 
sent in a canoe manned with twelve 
men for more fish. The mouth of this 
lagoon is not a pistol-shot wide, and on 
both sides are pretty high rocks, so 
conveniently placed by nature that 
many men may abscond behind ; and 
within the rock the lagoon 0]>ens 
wide on both sides. The Spaniards 
being alarmed by our two canoes that 
had been two or three days before, 
came armed to this place to secure 
their fish ; and seeing our canoe com- 
ing, they lay snug behind the rocks, 
and suffered the canoe to pass in, then 


beating the Spaniards away from the 
roeks, made a free jmssage for our 
men to come out of their pound, where* 
else they must have been starved or 
knocked on the head by the Spaniard*. 
They camo aboard their ships again 
the 31st of October,. From hence we 
made sail again, coasting to the west- 
ward. The 2d of November we pasted 
by a rock called by the Spaniards 
the Algatrons. The land hereabout 
is of an indifferent height and woody, 
and more within the country, moun- 
tain ous. Here are seven or eight 
white cliffs by the sea, which are very 
remarkable, because there are none m 
white and so thick together on all the 
coast. They are five or six miles to 
the west of the Algatross Rock. Two 
leagues to the W. of these cliffs there 
is a pretty large river which forma m 
small island at its mouth. The chan- 
nel on the east side is but shoal and 
sandy, but the west channel Is deep 
enough for canoes to enter. On the 
bauics of this channel the Spaniards 
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kte made a breastwork to hinder an 
enemy from landing and filling water. 

The 3d, we anchored abreast of 
thin river, in fourteen fathoms water, 
about a mile and a half off shore. 
The next morning we manned our 
canoes, and went ashore to the breast- 
work with little resistance, although 
there were about 200 men to keep us 
off* They fired twenty or thirty guns 
at os, but seeing we were resolved to 
land* they quitted the place. One 
chief reason why the Spaniards are so 
freqnently routed by us, although many 
times much our superiors in numbers, 
and in many places fortified wi t hbreast- 
works, is their want of small firearms ; 
for they have but few on all the sea- 
coaets, unless near their larger garri- 
sons* Here we found a great deal of 
salt, brought hither as I judge to salt 
fish, which they take in the lagoons. 
The fish I observed here mostly were 
w hat we call snooks, 1 neither a sea-fish 
nor freshwater-fish, but very numerous 
in these salt lakes. This nsh is about 
a foot long, and round, and as thick as 
the small of a mans leg, with a pretty 
long head ; it has scales of a whitish 
colour, and is good meat. How the 
Spaniards take them I know not ; for 
we never found any nets, hooks, or 
lines, neither yet any bark, boat, or 
canoe among them on all this coast ; 
except the ship I shall mention at 
Acapulco. We marched two or three 
leagues into the country, and met 
with but one house, where we took a 
Mulatto prisoner, who informed us of 
a ship that was lately arrived at Aca- 
pulco ; she came from Lima. Captain 
Townley wanting a good sh ip, thought 
now he had an opportunity of get- 
ting one, if he could persuade his 
men to venture with him into the 
harbour of Acapulco and fetch this 
Lima ship out. Therefore he imme- 
diately proposed it, and found not 
only all his own men willing to assist 
him, but many of Captain Swan’s 
men also* Captain Swan opposed it, 
because, provision being scarce with 
U«, he thought our time might be 

* Or sea-pike ; C&itiropomus unde - 
eimalie. 


much better employed in first provid- 
ing ourselves with food; ami th^ie 
was plenty of maize in the Hver where 
we now were, as we were informed by 
the same prisoner, who offered to con- 
duct us to the jilace where it was* But 
neither the present necessity, nor 
Captain Swan’s persuasion, availed 
anything, no, nor yet their own in- 
terest ; for the great design we had 
then in hand was to lie and wait for 
a rich ship which comes to Acapulco 
every year richly laden from the 
Philippine Islands* But it was neces- 
sary we should be well stored with 
proyisions, to enable us to cruise about 
and wait the time of her coming. 
However, Townley’s party prevailing, 
we only filled our water here, and 
made ready to be gone. So the 5th, 
in the afternoon, we sailed agaiyi, 
coasting to the westward, towards 
Acapulco. The 7tli, in the afternoon, 
being about twelve leagues from the 
shore, we saw the high land of Aca- 
[•pulco, which is very remarkable ; for 
there is a round hill standing between 
other two hills, the westernmost of 
which is the biggest and highest, 
and has two hillocks like two paps on 
its top ; the easternmost hill is higher 
and sharper than the middlemost. 
From the middle hill the land de- 
clines toward the sea, ending in a 
high round point* There is no land 
shaped like this on all the coast. In 
the evening Captain Townley went 
away from the ships with 140 men in 
twelve canoes, to try to get the Lima 
ship out of Acapulco harbour. 

Acapulco is a pretty large town 17 3 
N, of the Equator. It is the seapoit 
for the city of Mexico on the wot 
side of the continent ; as La Vera 
Cruz, or San Juan D'Ulloa, in the B;iy 
of Nova Hispania, is on the north 
side. This town is the only place of 
trade on all this coast ; for there is 
little or no traffic by sea on all the 
north-west part of this vast kingdom, 
there being, as I have said, neither 
boats, barks, nor ships, that I could 
ever see, unless only what come 
hither from other parts and some 
boats near the SE. end of California ; 
as I guess by tho intercom se between 
o 
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that and the main for pearl-fishing, that nr* bound to the city of Mexico. 
The ships that trade' hither ore only From Aenne she makes her tort**/, 

4 . i . 1 1 * — . of ill a 1 An IV enAPA Kill ftnH 


three ; two that constantly go once 
a-year between this and Manilla in 
Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, 
and one ship more every year to and 
from Lima. This from Lima com- 
monly arrives a little before Christ- 
mas ; she brings them quicksilver, 
cacao, and pieces of eight. Here she 
stays till the Manilla ship arrives, 
and takes in a cargo of spices, silks, 
calicoes, muslins, and other East In- 
dia commodities, for the use of Peril, 
and then returns to Lima. This is 
but a small vessel of twenty gups ; 
but the two Manilla ships are each 
said to he above 1O0O tons. These 
make their voyages alternately, so that 
one or other of them is always at 
Manilla. When either of them sets 


coastix% still along thora till she 
arrives at Acapulco, which It com* 
monly about Christmas, never mow 
than eight*or ten days before or after* 
Upo\ the return of this ship to 
Manila, the other, which stay* there 
tilLher arrival takes her turn back 
to Acapulco. Sir John Narborough 
therefore was imposed on by the 
Spaniards who told him that there 
were sHt sail or more that need this 
trade. \he port of Acapulco It wry 
coimnodiflhs for the reception of ships, 
nd so lajge, that some hundreds 
may safely, ride there without dam- 
nifying* earh other. The harbour 
runs in north about three miles ; then 
growing very narrow it turns short 
nJiniit tn the ami runs about a 


out from Acapulco, it is at the latter 
end of March or the beginning of 
April ; she always touches to refresh 
at Guam, one of the Ladrone Islands, 
in about sixty days’ space after she*| 
sets out. There she stays hut two or 
three days, and then prosecutes her 
voyage to Manilla, where she com- 
monly arrives some time in June. By 
that time the other is ready to sail 
from thence laden with East India 
Commodities. She stretches away 
to the north as far as 36°, or some- 
times 40° N. Lat,, before she gets a 
wind to stand over to the American 
shore. She falls in first with the 
coast of California, and then coasts 
along the shore to the south again, 
and never misses a wind to bring her 
away from thence quite to Acapulco. 
When she gets the length of Cape 
San Lucas, which is the southernmost 
point of California, she stretches 
over to Cape Corricntes, which is in 
abolft N- Lat^ from thence she 
coasts along till she comes to Sdntguuf 
and there she sets ashore passengers 

^Apparently the Bay of Manzanilla, 
which is directly we.->t of Mexico, and 
answers to the position I)ampicr*s 
map assigns to “Sallagua ”or “ *Sola- 
gua.’* Darnpier s subsequent account 
of the place agrees with the situation 
and features of Manzanillo. 


mile farther, where it ends* The 
town stands on t»e NW. side, at the 
mouth of this narrow passage, close 
by the sea ; ami at* the end of the 
town there is a platU%u with a great 
many guns. Oppo.dtwVto the town, 
on the east aide, stands * high strong 
castle, said to have forty* guns of a 
very gieat bore. Ships jt^pm monly 
ride near the bottom of theHharbonr, 
under the command both of castle 
and the platform. Captain TSjhvnley, 
who, as I said before, with lflLnien, 
left our ships on a design to feuftb th* 
Lima ship out of the harbour^ 
not rowed al>ove three or four leag , 
before the voyage was like to end wit „ 
all their lives ; for on a sudden they 
were encountered with a violent tor* 
nado from the shore, which had like 
to have foundered all the canoes ; but 
they escaped that danger, and the 
second night got safe into Port Mar- 

f ines. Port Marques is a very good 
jarbour a league to the east of Ac** 
ipilco harbour. Here ♦hr** dll 

the netft/Uv, dry themselves, their 
clothes, their arms and ammunition $ 
and the next night they rowed softly 
into Acapulco harbour : and because 
they would not be heard, they hauled 
in their oars and paddled aa softly as 
if they had been seeking manatee. 

* Incommoding or injuring. 
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They paddled clone to the castle ; 
then struck over to the town, and 
found the ship riding between the 
breastwork and the fort, within about 
100 yards of each. When they had 
well viewed her, and considered the 
danger of the design, they thought it 
not possible to accomplish it ; there* 
fore they paddled softly back again 
till they were out of command of the 
forts, and then they went to land, 
and fell in among a company of Span* 
Uh soldiers (for the Spaniards, having 
seen them the day before, had set 
guards along the coasts), who imme- 
diately fired at them, but did them 
no damage, only made them retire 
farther from the shore. They lay 
afterwards at the mouth of the har- 
bour till it was day, to take a view 
of the town and castle ; and then 
returned aboard again, being tired, 
hungry, and sorry for their disap- 
pointment. [On the 13th, they made 
sail farther westward, where the coast 
is described os low, producing many 
trees, and the spreading palm in 
great plenty.] 

The land in the country is full of 
small peaked barren hills, making 
as many little valleys, which appear 
flourishing and green. At the W. 
end of this bay is the liill of lVtatlan. 1 
We cam o to aii anchor on the NW. 
side of the hill and went ashore, 
about 170 men of ns, and inarched 
into the country twelve or fourteen 
miles. There wo came to a poor In- 
dian village that did not atVord us a 
meal of victuals. The people all fled, 
only a Mulatto woman and three or 
four small children, who were taken 
and brought aboard. She told us that 
a carrier (one who drives a caravan of 
mules) was goiug to Acapulco laden 
with flour and other goods, but stop- 
ped in the road for fear of us a little 
to the west of this village (for he had 
heard of our being on this coast), and 
she thought he still remained there : 
and therefore it was we kept the 
woman to be our guide to carry us 
to that place. At this place where 
We now fay, our Mosquito men struck 

1 Moiro do Pet&tlaij, 
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some small turtle and many small 
Jew-fish. 

We went from hence with our ships 
on the 13th, and steered westward 
about two leagues farther, to a place 
called Chequetan. 1 The 14th, in the 
morning we went with ninety-five 
men in six canoes to seek for the 
carrier, taking the Mulatto woman 
for our guide ; but Captain Townley 
would not go with us. Before day 
we landed at a place called Istapa, a 
league to the west of Cheqnetan. The 
woman was well acquainted here, 
having been often at this place for 
mussels, as she told us, for nere are 
great plenty of them ; they seem in 
all respects like our English mussels. 
She carried us through the pathless 
wood by the side of a river for about 
a league; then we caine into a savan- 
nah full of bulls and cows ; and here 
the carrier before mentioned was lying 
at the estantion-house with his mules, 
not having dared to advance all this 
Vliile, as not knowing where W'c lay ; 
so his own fear made him, his mules, 
and all his goods become a prey to 
us. He had forty packs of flour, 
some chocolate, a great many small 
cheeses, and abundance of earthen- 
ware. The eatables we brought away, 
but the earthen vessels we had no 
occasion for, and therefore left them. 
The mules were about sixty ; wo 
brought our prize with them to the 
shore, and so turned them away. 
Here we also killed some cows, ami 
brought [them] with us to our canoes. 
In the afternoon our ships came to 
an anchor half-a-mile from the place 
where we landed, and then we went 
aboard. Captain Townley, seeing 
our good success, went ashore with 
his men to kill some cows, for there 
were no inhabitants near to oppose 
us. The land is very woody, of a 
good fertile soil, watered with many 
small rivers, yet it hath but few 
inhabitants near the sea. Captain 
Townley killed eighteen beeves, and 
after he came aboard, our men, con- 


8 Probably Siguantanejo, a town 
of some importance corresponding in 
i position to tue indications in the text. 
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trary to Captain Swan’s inclination, 
gave Captain Townley part of the 
flour which we took ashore. After- 
wards we gave the woman some 
clothes for her and her children, and 
put her and two of them ashore ; but 
one of them, a very pretty boy about 
seven or eight years old. Captain 
Swan kept. The woman cried and 
begged bard to have him ; but Cap- 
tain Swan would not, but promised 
to make much of him, ana was as 
good as his word. He proved after- 
wards a very fine boy for wit, cour- 
age, and dexterity } 1 have often 
wondered at his expressions and 
actions. 

The 21st, ia the evening, we sailed 
lienee with the land-wind, and coast- 
ed along to the westward. The land 
is high, and full of ragged bills ; and 
west from these ragged hills the land 
makes many pleasant and fruitful 
valleys among the mountains. The 
25th we were abreast of a very re- 
markable hill, which, towering above 
the rest of its fellows, is divided in 
the top, and makes two small parts. 
The Spaniards make mention of a 
towu called Thehman 1 near this hill, 
which we would have visited if we 
could have found the way to it. 
The 26th, Captain Swan ami Captain 
Townley, with 200 men, of whom I 
was one, w-ent in our canoes to seek 
for the city of Colima, a rich place 
by report, but how far within land I 
could never learn ; for, as I said be- 
fore, here is no trade hy sea, and 
therefore we could never get guides 
to inform us or conduct us to any 
town but one or two on this coast; 
and there is never a town that lies 
open to the sea but Acapulco ; and 
therefore our search was commonly 
fruitless, as now, for we rowed above 
twenty leagues alongshore and found 
it a very bad coast to land ; we saw no 

1 The hills and town appear to cor- 
respond to the town of Tcxupaii, and 
the twin eminences near it called 
Cabo de Tetas, or the Paps of Texu- 
pan, at the mouth of a river of the 
» une name. Tel u pan is at some dis- 
kin'-© to the south-eastward. 


house nor sign of inhabitants, «!• 
though wo passed by a fine volley 
called the Valley of Magnella.* Only 
at two places, the one at orcr Amt 
setting out on this expedition, and 
the other at the end or it, wo saw a 
horseman set, as we supposed, as a 
sentinel to watch us. At noth planes 
we landed with difficulty, and at each 
place we followed the tracks of tha 
florae on the sandy bay, but where 
they entered the woods we lost the 
track ; ami although we diligently 
searched for it, yet we could find ft 
no more, so wo were perfectly at a 
loss to find out the houses or town 
they came from. The 28th, being 
tired and hopeless* to find any town, 
we went aboard our ships, that were 
now' come abreast of the place wherew© 
were ; for always when we leavo our 
ships, we either order a certain place 
of meeting, or else leave them a sign to 
know where we arc l*v making one or 
more great smokes. After wo came 
aboard we saw the Volcano of Colima* 
This is a very high mountain, in 
about 18* 36' N., standing five or 
six leagues from tljc *oa, in the midst 
of a pleasant valley. It appears with 
two sharp peaks, from each of which 
there always issue flames of lira or 
smoke. The valley in which this 
volcano stands is called the Valley of 
Colima, fiom the town itself, which 
stands there not far from the volcano. 
The town is said to be great and rich, 
the chief of all its neighbourhood ; 
and the valley in which it is seated, 
by the relation which the Spaniards 
give of it, is the most pleasant and 
fruitful valley in all the kingdom of 
Mexico. This valley is about ten 
or twelve leagues wide by the sen, 
where it makes a small hay ; but how- 
far the vale runs into the country, I 
know not. The iMHIi, our captains 
went away from our ships with 200 
men, intending at the first convenient 
place to land and search about for a 

3 J he valley tlnough which the 
hiver Afmeria that posses Colima 
enters the sea has near the coast a 
littlfs town named Olola ; not unlike 
m sound to the word in the text* 
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path ; far the Spanish books made 
mention of two or three other towns 
hereabouts, especially one called 
Solagua, to the west of this bay. 
Our canoes rowed along as near the 
shore as they could ; but the sea 
went so high that they could not 
land. About ten or eleven o'clock 
two horsemen came near the shore, 
and one of them took a bottle out of 
his pocket, aud drank to our men ; 
while he was drinking, one of our men 
snatched up his gun and let drive at 
him, and killed his horse ; so his 
consort immediately set spurs to his 
horse and rode away, leaving the 
other to come after afoot. But he 
being booted made but slow haste ; 
therefore two of our men stripped 
themselves and swam ashore to take 
him ; but he had a in ac heat, or long 
knife, wherewith lie kept them both 
from seizing him, they having no- 
thing in their hands wherewith to 
defend themselves or offend him. 
The 30th, our men came all aboard 

r ’n, for they could not find any 
e to land in. 

The 1st of December we passed by 
the port of Solagua. This port is in 
Lat. 18* 62'. it is only a pretty 
deep bay, divided in the middle with 
a rocky point, which makes, os it 
were, two harbours. Here we saw a 
great new thatched house, and a 
great many Spaniards, both horse 
and foot, with drums beating and 
colours flying, in defiance of us as we 
thought. \N f e took no notice of them 
till the next morning, and then we 
landed about. 200 men to try their 
courage ; but they presently with- 
drew. The foot uever stayed to ex- 
change one shot ; but the horsemen 
stayed till two or three were knocked 
down, and then they drew off, our men 
pursuing them. At last two of our 
men took two horses that had lost 
their riders, and mounting them rode 
after the Spaniards full drive till they 
came among them, thinking to have 
taken a prisoner for intelligence, but 
had like to have been taken them- 
selves ; for four Spaniards surrounded 
them, after they had discharged their 
pistols, aud unhorsed them ; aud if 


some of our best footmen had not 
come to their rescue, they must have 
yielded or have been killed. They 
were both cut in two or three places, 
but their wounds were not mortal. 
The four Spaniards got away before 
our men could hurt 'them, and 
mounting their horses speeded after 
their consorts, who were marched 
away into the country. Our men, 
finding a broad road leading into the 
country, followed it about four 
leagues in a dry stony country, full 
of short woods ; but finding no signs 
of inhabitants they returned again. I n 
tlieir way back they took two Mulattoes 
who were not able to inarch as fast 
as their consorts, therefore they had 
skulked in the woods, and by that 
means thought to have escaped our 
men. These prisoners informed us 
that this great road did lead to a 
great city called Oarrha, 1 from whence 
many of those horsemen before spoken 
of came ; that this city w*as distant 
'from hence as far as a horse will go 
in four days, and that there is no 
place of consequence nearer ; that 
the country is very poor and thinly 
inhabited. They said, also, that 
these men came to assist the Philip* 
pine ship, that w*as every day expect- 
ed here, to put ashore passengers for 
Mexico. 

We now intended to cruise ofF Cape 
Corricntes to wait for the Philippine 
ship ; so the 6th of December we set 
sail, coasting to the westwards, to- 
wards Cape Corrientea. We had fair 
weather, and but little wind. Here 
I was taken sick of a fever and ague, 
that afterwards turned to a dropsy, 
which 1 laboured under a long time 
after ; ami many of our men died of 
this distemper, though our surgeons 
used their greatest skill to preserve 
their lives. The dropsy is a general 
distemper on this coast, and the 
natives say, that the best remedy 
they can find for it is the stone or 
cod of an alligator (of which they 
have four, one near each leg, within 
the flesh) pulverised and drunk in 

1 Guadalajara, about ICO miles in- 
I land. 
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Muter. * 

mentioned in an almanac mode at 
Mexico ; I would have tried it, but 
we found no alligators here, though 
there are several. There are many 
good harbours between Solagua anu 
(Jape Corrientes ; but we passed by 
them all. As we drew near the Cape, 
the land by the sea appeared of an in- 
different heignt, full of white cliffs ; 
but in the country, the land is high 
and barren, and full of sharp peaked 
hills, unpleasant to the sight. # To 
the west of this ragged land is a 
chain of mountains running parallel 
with the shore ; they end on the west 
with a gentle descent, but on the east 
side they keep their height, ending 
with a high steep mountain which hath 
three small sharp jieaked tops, some- 
what resembling a crown, and there- 
fore culled by the Spaniards Coron- 
ado, the Crown land. The 11th wo 
were fair in sight of Cape Corrientes ; 
it bore N. by W., and the Crown 
land bore N. The cape is of an in-< 
different height, with steep rocks t 
the sea. It is ilat and even on the 
top, clothed with woods ; the land in 
the country is high and doubled. 
This cape lies in ‘20° 28' N. Here 
we hud resolved to cruise for the 
Philippine ship, because she always 
makes this cape in her voyage home- 
ward. We were, as I have said, four 
ships in company : Captain Swan 
and his tender. Captain Townley ami 
his tender. It was so ordered tiiat 
Captain Swan should lie eight or ten 
leagues off shore, and the rest about 
a league distant from each other, be- 
tween him and the cape, that so we 
might not miss the Philippine ship ; 
but we wanted pro vision, and there- 
fore we sent Captain Towuley’s bark, 
with fifty or sixty men to the west of 
the cape, to search, about for some 
town or plantations where wo -might 
get provision of any sort ; the rest 
of us in the meantime cruising in 
our stations. The 17th the bark 
came to us again, but had got no- 
thing ; for they could not get about 
the cape, because the wind on this 
coast is commonly between the NW. 
and SW., which makes it very diffi- 


they left four canoes with forty-six 
men at the cape, who resolved to 
row to the westward. The 18th wo 
sailed to the Keys of Chametlv* to 
fill our water. These keys or islands 
of Cliamotly are about sixteen or 
eighteen leagues to the casttvafd of 
Cape Corrientes. They are small* 
low, and- woody, environed with 
rocks ; there are five of them, lying 
in the form of a half moon, not a 
mile from the shore ; and between 
them and the main is very good 

na. The 


any wind 


riding, secure from 
Spaniards report that here live fisher* 
men to fish for the inhabitants of the 
city of Purilicacioii. This is said to 
be a large town, the best hereabouts ; 
but it is fouiteeu leagues up in the 
country. The 20th we ottered with- 
in these islands, pacing in on the 
SM side, and anchored between the 
islands and the main in five fathoms 
clean wind. Here we found good 
ftesh water and wood, and caught 
lenty of rock-fish with hook and 
line, n sort of fish 1 dcscrilied at the 
Isle of Juan Fernandez ; but we saw 
no sign of inhabitants besides three 
or four old huts, therefore I believe 
that the Spanish or Indian fishermen 
come hither only at Cent, or some 
other such season, but that they do 
not live lu-rc constantly. The 21st, 
Captain Townley went away with 
about sixty men to take an Indian 
village seven or eight league* from 
hence to the westward, more toward* 
the cape ; aud the next day we went 
to cruise off tins cape, where Captain 
Townley was to meet us. 

The 24th, as wo were cruising 
off the ca|ie, the four canoes before 
mentioned, which Captain Townley'* 
bark left at the Cajw, caiue off to us. 
They, after the bark left them, passed 
to the west of the eai>e t anu rowed 
into the valley of VahWas* 9 or per- 
haps Val dTrtn; for it signifies the 


1 The locality of those islands cor- 
responds with that of the Puerto do 
Tamatlan, a small bay due west from 
the city of I.a Purification. 

2 The liny of Handera#, to the 
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Volley of Flags. This valley lies in 
me bottom of a pretty deep bay, that 
runs In between Cape Corrientes on 
and the Point of Pontique 1 
on the NW., which two # places are 
about ten leagues asunder. Tlie 
valley Is about three leagues wide ; 
there is a level sandy bay against 
the sea, and good smooth landing. 
In the mulst of the bay is a fine 
river, whereinto boats may enter. 
When otir canoes carne to this plea* 
Sant valley, they landed tliirty -seven 
men, and marched into the country 
seeking for some houses. They had 
not gone past three miles before 
they were attacked by 150 Spaniards, 
horse and foot. There was a small 
thin wood close by them, into wdiich 
our men retreated to secure them- 
selves from the fury of the horse ; yet 
the Spaniards rode in among them 
and attacked them very furiously, 
till the Spanish captain and seven- 
teen more tumbled dead otf their 
horses ; then the rest retreated, be- 
ing many of them wounded. We 
lost four men, and had two desper- 
ately wounded. In this action the 
foot, who were armed with lances 
and swords, and were the greatest 
number, never made any attack ; the 
horsemen had each a brace of pistols, 
and some short guns. If the foot 
had came in, they had certainly de- 
stroyed all our men. When the 
skirmish was over, our men placed 
the two wounded men on horses, and 
came to their canoes. There they 
killed one of the horses, and dress- 
ed it, being afraid to venture into 
the savannah to kill a bullock, of 
which there was store. When they 
had eaten and satisfied themselves, 
they returned aboard. The 25th, 
being Christmas, we cruised in pretty 
near the cape, and sent in three 
canoes with the strikers to get fish, 
being desirous to have a Christmas 
dinner. In the afternoon they re- 
turned aboard with three great Jew- 
fish, which feasted us all ; and the 

north of Cape Corrientes, seems to be 
here intended. 

1 Now called Point of Mita, 


next day we sent ashore our canoes 
again and got three or four more. 
Captain Townley, who went from us 
at Ohametly, came aboard the 28th, 
and brought about forty bushels of 
rnfiizc. lie had landed to the east- 
ward of Cape Corrientes, and marched 
to an Indian village that is four or 
five leagues in the country* The In- 
dians, seeing him coining, set two 
houses on fire that were full of maize 
and ran away. Yet he and his men 
got in other houses as much as they 
could bring down on their backs, 
which he brought aboard. 

We cruised off the Cape till the 1st 
of January 1686, and then made to- 
wards the valley of Valdcras to hunt 
for beef ; and before night we an- 
chored in the bottom of the bay in 
sixty fathoms water, a mile from the 
shore. Here we stayed hunting till 
the 7 th, and Captain Swan and Cap- 
tain Townley weut ashore every morn- 
ing with about 240 men, and marched 
to a small hill, where they remained 
with fifty or sixty men to watch the 
Spaniards, who appeared in great 
companies on other hills not far dis- 
tant, but did never attempt anything 
against our men. Here we killed and 
salted above two months’ meat. In- 
sides wliat we spent fresh ; and might 
have killed as much more if w*e had 
been better stored with salt. Our 
hopes of meeting the Philippine ship 
were now over, for wc did all conclude 
that while we were necessitated to 
hunt here for provisions she was past 
by to the eastwards, as indeed she 
was, as we did understand afterwards 
by prisoners. So tliis design failed 
through Captain Townley s eagerness 
after the Lima ship, which ne at- 
tempted in Acapulco harbour, as I 
have related. For though we took 
a little flour hard by, yet the same 

f 'uide w hich told us of that ship would 
lave conducted ns where we might 
have had store of beef ami. maize ; but 
instead thereof, we lost both our time 
and the opportunity of providing 
ourselves, and so were forced to be 
victualling when we should have been 
cruising off Cape Corrientes in expec- 
tation of the Manilla ship. Hitherto 
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we had coasted along here with two 
different designs ; the one was to get 
the Manilla snip, which would have 
enriched us beyond measure, and this 
Captain Townley was most for. Sir 
Thomas Cavendish formerly took the 
Manilla ship off Cape San Lucas in 
California (where we also would have 
waited for L r had we been early 
enough stored with provisions to have 
met her there), and threw much rich 
goods overboard. The other design, 
which Captain Swan and our crew 
were mos»t for, was to search along the 
coast for rich towns, ami mines chiefly 
of gold and silver, which Are were 


is in Lat. 21* 15"; it is three leagues 
f rom the main. At night we anchored 
in six fathoms water, near a league 
from the main, in good oosy ground. 
We caught, a great many cat-fish here, 
and at several places on this coast 
both before and after this. From this 
island the land runs more northerly* 
making a fair sandy bay ; but the see 
falls in Avith such violence on the 
shore that there is no landing. We 
came to an anchor every evening, and 
in the mornings Ave sailed off witn the 
land-wind. 

The 2#th we anchored alwmt three 
miles on the east side of the Islands 


assured were in this country, and, we 
hoped, near the shore ; not knowing 
(us we afterwards found) that it was 
in effect an inland country, itsAvealtli 
remote from* the South Sea coast, and 
having little or no commerce \\ itli it, 
its trade being driven eastward with 
Europe by La Vera Cruz. Vet we 
had still some expectation of mines, 
and so resolved to steer on farther 
northward. But Captain Townley, 
avIio had no other design in coining 
on this coast but to meet this ship, 
resolved to return again towards the 
coast of Peru. So here we parted, he 
to the eastward ami we to the west- 
ward, intending to search as far to 
the westward us the Spaniards were 
settled. 

It was the 7th of January in the 
morning when we sailed from this 
pleasant valley. Before night Ave 
passed by Point Politique ; it is high, 
round, rocky, and barren; at a dis- 
tance it appears like an island. A 
league to the W. of this point are two 
sinaii barren islands called the Islands 
of Pontimie. 1 There are several high, 
sharp, white rocks that lie scattering 
about them ; we passed between these 
rocky islands on the left and the 
mam on the right, for there is no 
danger. The 1 4th we had sight of 
a small white rock which appears very 
much like a. ship under sail. This rock 

i \?' v V or tlirce srna11 Elands, in- 
eluding Corvetena and Marieta, are 
marked in modem maps in a corre 
sponding situation off Point Mita. I 


of Chametly, 1 different from thus* 
of that name Indore mentioned * for 
these are six small islands in Lat. 
23° 11% a little to the south of the Tro- 
pic of Cancer and about three leagues 
from the main, where a salt lake has 
its outlet into the sea. These isles 
are of an indifferent height; some of 
them have a few shrubby bushes, the 
rest are bare of an a* sort of wood. 
There is a sort of fruit growing on 
these islands, called penguins, and it 
is all the fruit they have. The pen- 
guin ini it is of two sorts, the j'ellow 
and the red. The yellow penguin 
grows on a green stem as big m a 
man s arm above a foot high from the 
ground. The leaves of this stalk are 
half a foot long and an inch broad ; 
the edges full of sharp prickles. The 
fruit grows at the head of the stalk in 
two or three great clusters, sixteen or 
tAyenty in a cluster. The fruit is as 
big as a pullets egg, of a round form, 
and in colour yellow. It has a thick 
skin or rind, and the inside is full of 
small black seeds mixed among the 
fruit The ml jwngii in is of the big- 
ness and colour of a small dry onion, 
anu in shape much like a nlnepin, ftnr 
Jt grows not on a stalk or stem as the 
other, but one end on the ground, the 
other standing upright. Them are 
some guanas ou these islands, but no 

* Properly the Islands of Stazatlan, 
tho name in the text being emme* 
ouslv taken from a town called Clia- 
niatio, about forty miles south of 
iVlUZatJatU 
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other sort of land animal. The bays 
about the island* are sometimes visited 

by seal 

' Captain Swan went away from 
hence with 100 men in our canoes to 
the northward to seek ftfr the River 
Culiacan, possibly the same with the 
River of Piostla, 1 * * * * * * * which some maps lay 
down in the province or region of 
Cnliacan. This river lies in about 
24“ K. Let. We were informed that 
there is a fair and rich Spanish town 
seated on the east side of it, with 
savannahs about it full of bulls and 
cows, and that the inhabitants of this 
town pass over in boats to the Island 
of California, where they fish for 
pearl. I have been told since by a 
Spaniard that said lie had been at 
the Island California, 9 that there are 
great plenty of pearl oysters there, 
and that the native Indians of Cali- 
fornia near the pearl fishery are mortal 
euemies to the Spaniards. Our canoes 
were absent three or four days, and 
said they had been above thirty 
leagues but found no river ; that the 
land by the sea was low and all sandy 
bay, but such a great sea that there 
was no landing. They met us in their 
return in Lat. 23° 30', coasting along 
shore after them towards Culiacan, so 
we returned again to the eastward. 
This was the farthest that l was to 
the north on this coast. Six or seven 
leagues NNW. from the Isles of Cha- 
lnetly there is a small narrow entrance 
into a lake which runs about twelve 
leagues easterly, parallel with the 
shore, making many small low man- 
grove islands. The mouth of this 
lake is in Lat. about 23° 30'. It 
is called by the Spaniards Rio de 

1 The Culiacan and the Piustla are 

two distinct streams, the former being 

the more northerly. 

# In. the maps accompanying the 
second edition of Dam pier’s Voyage 

(London, 1697), from which the text 

is printed, California is more than 
once laid down as an island, though 

the author, near the end of the pre- 

sent Chapter, mentions some later 

Spanish maps in yrhich it is made 44 to 
join to the main." 


Sal, for it is a salt lake. There is 
water enough for boats and canoes to 
enter, and smooth landing after you 
are in. On the west side of it there 
is a house and an estantion or farm 
of large cattle. Our men went into 
the lake and landed, and coming to 
the house, found seven or eight 
bushels of maize, but the cattle were 
driven away by the Spaniards ; yet 
there our men took the owner of the 
estantion and brought him aboard. 
He said that the beeves were driven 
a great way into the country for fear 
we should kill them. While we lay 
here, Captain Swan went into this 
lake again, and landed 150 men on the 
NE. side, and marched into the coun- 
try. About a mile from the landing- 
place, as they were entering a dry 
Salina or salt-pond, they fired at two 
Indians that crossed the way before 
them. One of them, being wounded 
in the thigh, fell down ; and being 
examined, lie told our men that there 
was an Indian town four or five 
leagues off, and that the way which 
they were going would bring them 
thither. While they were in dis- 
course with the Indian, they were 
attacked by 100 Spanish horsemen, 
who came with a design to scare them 
back, but wanted both arms and 
hearts to do it. Our men jmssed on 
from thence, and in their way marched 
through a savannah of long dry grass. 
This the Spaniards set on fire, think- 
ing to burn them ; but that did not 
hinder our men from marching for- 
ward, though it did trouble them a 
little. They rambled for want of 
guides all this day and part of the 
next before they came to the tow r n the 
Indian spoke of. There they found a 
company of Spaniards and Indians, 
who made head against them, but 
were driven out of the town after a 
short dispute. Hero our Surgeon and 
one man more were wounded with 
arrows, but none of the rest were 
hurt. When they came into the 
town they found two or three Indians 
wounded, who told them that the 
name of the town was Mazatlan ; 
that there w*ere a few Spaniards living 
in it, and the rest were Indians ; that 
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five leagues from this town there were 
two rich gold mines where the Span- 
iards of Compostella, 1 which is the 
chief town in these parts, kept many 
slaves and Indians at work for gold. 
Here our men lay that night, and tlio 
next morning packed up all the maize 
that they could find, and brought it 
on their backs to the canoes, and came 
aboard. 

We lay here till the 2d of February, 
and then Captain Swan went away 
with about eighty men to the River 
Rosario,* where they landed and 
marched to an Indian town of the 
same name. They found it about 
nine miles from the sea ; the way to 
it fair and even. This was a fine 
little town, of about sixty or seventy 
houses, with a fair church ; and it 
was chiefly inhabited by Indians. 
They took prisoners there wlio told 
them that the River Rosario is rich 
in gold, and that the mines are not 
above two leagues from the town. 
Captain Swan did not think it con- 
venient to go to the mines, but made 
haste aboard with the maige which 
he took there, to the auantity of 
about eighty or ninety bushels, which 
to us, in the scarcity we were in of 
provisions, was at that time more 
valuable than all the gold in the 
world ; and had he gone to the mines 
the Spaniards would probably have 
destroyed the corn before his return. 
The 3d of February we went with our 
ships also towards the River Rosario, 
ana anchored the next day against 
the river's mouth. The 7th, Captain 
Swan came aboard with the maize 
which he got. This was but a small 
quantity for so many men as we were, 
especially considering the place we 
were jin, being strangers and having 
no pilots to direct or guide us into 
any river ; and we being without all 

1 Nueva Compos tel la, a city built 
bv Nunez de Guzman, once the see 
of a bishop, now removed to Guada- 
laxara, along with the importance, if 
not the very existence, of the place. 

* At no great distance east of Mazat- 
lan ; several miles up the river is the 
town of A silo de Rosario. 


sort of provisions but what we were 
forced to get in this maimer from the 
shore. The 8th, Captain Swan sent 
about forty men to seek for the River 
Olita, which is to the eastward of the 
River Rosario. The next day we 
followed after with the ships. In the 
afternoon our canoes came to 

us, for they could not find the River 
Olita ; therefore we designed next 
for the River Santiago, to the east- 
ward still. The 11th, in the evenings 
we anchored against the month of 
the river, about two miles from the 
shore. It is one of the principal 
rivers on this coast. The mouth of 
this river is near hulf-a-imlo broad, 
and very smooth entering. Within 
the mouth it is broader ; for three or 
four rivers more meet there and issue 
all out together. The 11th, Captain 
Swan sent seventy men in four canoes 
into this river, to seek a town ; for 
although we had no intelligence of 
any* yet, the country appearing very ^ 
promising, we did not question but 
they would find inhabitants before 
they returned. They spent two days 
in rowing up and down the creeks 
and rivers ; at last they came to a 
large field of maize, which was almost 
ripe : they immediately fell to gather- 
ing as fast as they could, and intended 
to lade the canoes; but seeing an 
Indian that was set to watch the corn, 
they quitted that troublesome and 
tedious work and seized him and 
brought him aboard, in hopes by his 
information to have some more easy 
and expeditious way of & supply by 
finding corn ready cut and dried. He 
being examined said that there was a 
town called Santa Pecaque* four 
leagues from the place where ho was 
taken ; and that if we designed to go 
thither he would undertake to be our 
guide. Captain Swan immediately 
ordered his men to make ready, and 
the same evening went away with 
eight canoes and 140 men. taking the 
Indian for their guide. 

* Marked on Dainpier’s map a little 
way up the left or south bank of the 
River Santiago, but not traceable in 
modern maps. 
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He rowed about five leagues up the 
liver, and landed the next morning. 
The river at this place was not above 
pistol-shot wide, the banks pretty 
high on each side, and the land plain 
ana even. He left twenty-three men 
to guard the canoes, and marched 
with’the rest to the town. He set 
oat from the canoes at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and reached the town 
by ten* The way through which he 
passed was very plain, part of it 
woodland, part savannahs. The 
savannahs were full of horses, bulls, 
and cows. The Spaniards seeing him 
Coming ran all away ; so lie entered 
the town without the least opjwsition. 
This town of Santa Pecaque stands 
on a plain in a savannah by the side 
of a wood, w f ith many fruit trees 
about it. It is but a small town, 
but very regular, after the Spanish 
mode, with a parade in the midst. 
The houses fronting the parade had 
all balconies ; there were two churches, 
one against the parade, the other at 
the end of the town. It is inhabited 
mostly by Spaniards. Their chief oc- 
cupation is husbandry. There are also 
some carriers, who are employed by 
the merchants of OomposUdla to trade 
for them to and Irom the mines. 
Compostella is a rich town about 
twenty-ouo leagues from hence. It 
is the chief in all this part of the 
kingdom, aud is reported to have 
seventy White families; which is a 
great matter in these parts, for it 
may be that such a town 1ms no less 
than 500 families of copper-coloured 
people besides the Whites. The sil- 
ver mines are about five or six leagues 
from Santa Pecaque ; there, as we 
were told, the inhabitants of Compo- 
stella had some hundreds of slaves at 
work. The silver here and all over 
the kingdom of Mexico is .said to be 
liner and richer in proportion than 
that of Potosi or Peru, though the ore 
be not so abundant ; and the carriers 
of this town of Santa Pecaque carry 
the ore to Compostella, where it is 
refined. These carriers or sutlers 
else furnish the slaves at the mines 
with moire, whereof there was great 
plenty now iu the town, designed for 


that use ; there was also sugar, salt, 
and salt-fish. 

Captain Swan’s only business at 
Santa Pecaque was to get provision ; 
therefore he ordered bis men to 
divide themselves into two parts, 
and by turns carry down the provi- 
sion to the canoes ; one half remain- 
ing in the town to secure what they 
had taken, while, the other half were 
going and coming. In the afternoon 
they caught some horses ; and the 
next morning, being the 17th, fifty- 
seven men and wme bones went 
laden with maize to the canoes. 
They found them, and the men left 
to guard them, in good order, though 
the Spaniards had given them a small 
diversion, and wounded one man ; 
but our men of the canoes landed 
and drove them away. These that 
carne loaded to the canoes left seven 
men more there, so that now there 
were thirty men to guard the canoes. 
At night the others returned ; and 
the 18th, in the morning, that half 
which stayed the day before at the 
town took their turn of goin& with 
every man his burthen, and twenty- 
four horses laden. Before they re- 
turned, Captain Swan and his other 
men at the town caught a prisoner, 
who said that there were near 1000 
men of all colours, Spaniards and In- 
dians, Negroes ana Mulattoes, in 
arms at a place called Santiago, but 
three leagues off, the chief town on 
this river ; that the Spaniards were 
armed with guns and pistols, and the 
copper - coloured with sw ords and 
lances. Captain Swan, fearing the 
ill consequence of separating his 
small company, was resolved the 
next day to inarch away with the 
whole party ; and therefore he or- 
dered his men to catch as many 
horses as they could, that they might 
carry the more provision with them. 
Accordingly, the next day, being the 
19th of February 1686, Captain Swan 
called out his men betimes to be 
gone ; but they reftised to go, aud 
said that they would not leave the 
town till all the provision was in the 
canoes ; therefore he was forced to 
yield to them, and suffered half th* 
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company to go as before. They had 
now fifty-four horses laden, which 
Captain Swan ordered to be tied one 
to another, and the men to go in 
two bodies, twenty-five before and as 
many behind ; but the men would go 
at their own rate, every man leading 
his horse. The Spaniards observed 
their manner of marching, and laid 
an ambush about a milo from the 
town, which they managed with such 
success, that falling on our body of 
men who were guarding the corn to 
the canoes, they killed them every 
one. Captain Swan hearing the re- 
port of their guns, ordered his men 
who were then in the town with hint 
to march out to their assistance ; hut 
some opposed him, despising their 
enemies; till two of the Spaniards’ 
horses that had lost their riders came 
galloping in to the town in agree t frig! it, 
both bridled and saddled, with each 
a pair of holsters by their sides, and 
one had a carbine newly discharged ; 
which was an apparent token that 
our men had been engaged, and that 
by men better armed than they ima- 
gined they should meet with. There- 
fore Captain Swan immediately 
inarched out of the town, and his 
men all followed him ; and when lie 
came to the place where the engage- 
ment had been, he saw all Ilia men 
that went out in the morning lying 
dead. They were stripped, and so 
cut and maugled that he scarce knew 
one man. Caj>tain Swan had not 
more men then with him than those 
were who lay dead before him ; yet 
the Spaniards never came to op|>ose 
him, but kept at a great distance ; 
for it is probable the Spaniards had 
not cut ofF so many men of ours, but 
with the loss of a great many of their 
own. So he marched down to the 
canoes, and came aboard the ship 
with the maize that was already in 
the canoes. We had about fifty men 
killed. 

This loss discouraged us from at- 
tempting anything more hereabouts. 

I nerefore Captain Swan proposed to 
go to Cape San Lucas, on California, 
to careen. He had two reasons for 
tills : first, that he thought lie could 
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lie there secure from the Spaniards ; 
and next, that if he could get a com- 
merce with the Indians there, he 
might make a discovery in the Lake 
of California, and by their assistance 
try for sorfie of the plate of Hew 
Mexico. This I^ake of California 
(for so the sea, channel, or strait^ 
between that and the continent Is 
called) is but little known to the 
Spaniards, by what I could ever 
learn ; for their draughts do not 
agree about it. Some oi them make 
California an island. Some of their 
draughts newly made make Califor- 
nia to join to the main. I believe 
that the Smimmis do not care to 
have this lake discovered, for fear less 
other European nations should get 
knowledge of it, and by that means 
visit the mines of New Mexico. 
New Mexico, by report of several 
English prisoners there, and Span- 
iards f have met with, lies NW. 
from Old Mexico 1 between 400 and 
500 leagues, and the biggest part of 
the treasure which is found in this 
kingdom is in that province ; but with- 
out doubt there are plenty of mines in 
other parts, as well as in this part of 
the kingdom where we now were, aa 
in other places ; and probably on the 
main bordering on the Lake of Cali- 
fornia, although not yet discovered 
by the Spaniards, who have mines 
enough, and therefore as yet have no 
reason to discover more. In my 
opinion, here might bo very advan- 
tageous discoveries made bv any that 
would attempt it, for the "Spaniards 
have more than they can well manage. 

I know yet they would lie like tho dog 
m the manger ; although not able to 
eat themselves, yet they would en- 
deavour to hinder others. But tire 
voyage thither being so far, I take 
that to be one reason that has bin* 
dered the discoveries of these parts ; 
yet it is possible that a man may find 
a nearer way hither Ilian we came t I 
mean by the north-west. I know 
there have been divers attempts made 
about a north-west passage, and all 
unsuccessful; yet I '“of Staff 

a/. 9Uch a may be found. 

All our countrymen that have gone 
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to discover the NW. passage, have 
endeavoured to pass to the westward, 
beginning their search along Davis’s 
or Hudson’s Bay. But if I were to go 
out this discovery, I would # go first into 
the South Seas, bend my course from 
thftxicjB along by California, and that 
way seek a passage back into the 
West Seas, For as others have spent 
the summer in first searching on this 
more known side nearer home, and 
so before they got through, the time 
of the year obliged them to give over 
their search ana provide for a long 
course back again, for fear of being 
left in the winter ; on the contrary, I 
would search first on the less known 
coasts of the South Seaside, and then 
as the year passed away l should 
need no retreat, for I should come 
farther into my knowledge 1 if I suc- 
ceeded in my attempt, and should be 
without that dread ami fear which 
the others must have in passing from 
the known to the unknown ; who, 
for aught I know', gave over their 
search just as they were on the point 
of accomplishing their desires. 1 
would take the same method if I 
were to go to discover the north-east, 
passage. I would winter about 
Japan, Corea, or the north-east part 
of China ; and taking the spring ami 
summer before me, 1 would make tny 
first trial on the coast of Tartary ; 
wherein, if I succeeded, I should come 
into some known parts, ami have a 
great deal of time before me to reach 
Archangel or some other port. Cap- 
tain Wood indeed says this north-east 
passage is not to be found for ice ; 
but how often do we see that some- 
times designs have been given over 
as impossible, and at another time 
and by other ways those very things 
have been accomplished ? But enough 
of this. ' 

The next day after that fatal sklr* 
mish near Santa Pecaque, Captain 
Swan ordered all our water to be 
filled, and to get ready to sail. The 
JSlst we sailed from thence, directing 
our course towards Californio. We 

1 Into the regions of which I had 
knowledge. 


passed by three islands, called the 
[Three] Marias.* We beat till the 
6fch of February, but it was against a 
brisk wind, and proved labour in vain. 

Finding, therefore, that we got 
nothing, but rather lost ground, being 
then in 21° 5' N., we steered away 
more to the eastward again for the 
Islands Marias, and the 7th we came 
to an anchor at the east end of the 
middle island. The Martas are three 
uninhabited islands in Lat. 21° 40' ; 
they are distant from Cape San Lucas 
on California forty leagues, bearing 
ESK. , and from Cape Corrientcs twenty 
leagues, bearing upon the same points 
of the compass with Cape San Lucas. 
They stretch NW. and SE. about four- 
teen leagues. There are two or three 
small high rocks near them ; the 
westernmost of them is the biggest 
island of the three, and they are all 
three of an indifferent height The 
soil is stony and dry; the land, in 
most places, is covered with a shrubby 
sort of wood, very thick and trouble- 
some to pass through. In some places 
there is plenty of straight, large cedars. 
[These islands are described as unin- 
habitable, but guanas, racoons, tin tl^, 
tortoise, and seal were to be hail in 
abundance. Captain Swan named the 
middle island Prince George’s Island. 
Dam pier was here sick of a dropsy, 
but having been buried half-an-hotir 
iu the hot saud to induce perspiration, 
he got well shortly afterwards.] . . . 

we stayed here till the 20th ; and 
then both vessels being clean, we 
sailed to the valley of Valderas to 
water. The 28th we anchored in the 
bottom of the bay of the valley of 
Valderas, right against tho river, 
where we watered before ; * but this 
river was brackish now in the dry 
season, and therefore we went two or 
three leagues nearer Cane Corrientcs, 
and anchored by a smalt round island 
not half a*imlefrom the shore. Here 
our strikers struck nine or ten Jew- 

* There are really four islands in 
the group; the fourth, lying farthest 
to the north-west, is called Santa 
Juauio. 

* See Note 2, page 214. 
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fish : some we did eat, and the rest which i* the first plw* thAt we eoiiltl 
we salted; and the 29th we fiUed touch at, and there also being not 
thirty-two tons of very good water. certain to find P ro T^ lons, ? l4 ]*f t f • 
Having thus provided ourselves, we our men were almost daunted at tne 
had nothing more to do but to put in thoughts of it, for wo hod not sixty 
execution our intended expedition to days provision, at a little more than 

half a pint of maize a-day fa* «•»« 
man, and no other provision except 
three meals of salted Jew-fish | and 
we had a great many rats aboard 
which we could not hinder from eat- 
ing part of our maize; besides the 
great distance between Cape Corri* 
entes and Guam, which is variously 
set down. The Spaniards, who have 
the greatest reason to know best, 
make it to be between 2300 and 2400 
leagues : our books also reckon it 
differently — between 90 and 100 de- 
grees, which all comes short indeed 
of 2000 leagues ; but even that was a 
voyage enough to frighten us, con* 
siuenng our scanty provisions. Cap* 
tain Swan, to encourage his men to 
go with him, persuaded them that 
the English books did give the best 
account of the distance; his reasons 
were many, although but weak. Ho 
urged, among the rest, that SirThomas 
Cavendish and Sir Francis Drake did 
run it in less than fifty days, and 
that ho did not question but that onr 
ships were better sailers than those 
which were built in that age ; and 
that he did not doubt to get there in 
little more than forty days, this being 
the best time in the year for breezes, 
which undoubtedly is the reason that 
the Spaniards set out from Acapulco 
about this time; and that although 
they are sixty days in their voyage, 
it is liecause they are great snips, 
deep-laden, and very heavy sailers; 
besides, they, wanting nothing, Are 
in no great haste in their way, but 
sail with a great deal of their usual 
caution, ana when they come near 
the Island of Guam, they lie by in 
the night (oy a week before they make 
land. Id prudence we also should 
have contrived to He by in the night 
when we came near land ; for other* 
wise we might have run ashore, or 
have outsailed the islands and lost 
sight of tlicrn before morning. * But 
our bold adventurers seldom proceed 


expedition 

the East Indies, in hopes of some 
better success there than we had met 
with on this little frequented coast. 
We came on it full of expectations ; 
for besides the richness of the country, 
and the probability of finding some 
seaports worth visiting, we persuaded 
ourselves that there must needs be 
shipping and trade here, and that 
Acapulco and La Vera Cruz were to 
the kingdom of Mexico what Panama 
and Porto Bello are to that of Peru, 
viz., marts for carrying on a constant 
commerce between the South and 
North Seas, as indeed they are. But 
whereas we expected that this com- 
merce should be managed by sea from 
the places along the west coast, we 
found ourselves mistaken ; that of 
Mexico being almost wholly a land 
trade, and managed more by mules 
than by ships ; so that instead of 
profit, we met with little on this 
coast besides fatigues, hardships, and 
losses, and so were the more easily 
induced to try what better fortune 
we might have in the East Indies. 
But, to do right to Captain Swan, he 
had no intention to be as a privateer 
in the East Indies; but, as he has 
often assured me with his own mouth, 
he resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of returning to England; so 
that he. feigned a compliance with 
some of his men who were bent upon 
going to cruise at Manilla, that he 
might have leisure to take some 
favourable opportunity of quitting 
the privateer trade. 


CHAPTER X. 

I haw. given an account in the last 
Chapter of the resolutions wc took of 
going over to the East Indies. But 
having more calmly considered on tfce 
length of our voyage from hence to 
Guam, one of the Ladrone Islands, 
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with such wariness when in any straits. 
Bat of all Captain Swan’s ailments, 
that which prevailed most with them 
was bis promising them* as I have 
said, to cruise off Manilla. So he 
and his men being now agreed, and 
they encouraged with the hope of 
gain, which works its way through 
all difficulties, we set out from Cape 
Corrientes, March the 31st, 1636. 
We were two sliijts in company, Cap- 
tain Swan's ship and a Dark com- 
manded under Captain Swan by Cap- 
tain Tait, and we were 150 men — 100 
aboard of the ship, and 50 aboard the 
bark, besides slaves, as 1 said. 

The next morning, about 10 o’clock, 
we had the sea breeze at NNE., so 
that at noon we were thirty leagues 
from the cape. It blew a fresh gale 
of wind, which carried us off into the 
true trade-wind* At first we had it 
at NNE., so it came about easterly, 
and then to the east as we ran off. 
At 250 leagues' distance from the 
shore we had it at EN E. , and there 
it stood till we came within forty 
leagues of Guam. When we had 
eaten up our three meals of salted J ew- 
fi*h in so many days* time, we had 
nothing but our small allowance of 
maize. After the 1st of May we 
made great runs every day, having 
very fair clear weather and a fresh 
trade-wind, which we made use of 
with all our sails, and we made many 
good observations of the min. At our 
first setting out we steered into the 
Lat. of 13°, which is near the Latitude 
of Guam ; then we steered west, keep- 
ing in that Latitude. By the time we 
had sailed twenty days, our men, see- 
ing we made suen great runs, and the 
wind like to continue, repined because 
they were kept at such short allow- 
ance. Captain Swan endeavoured to 
persuade them to have a little patience, 
yet nothing but an augmentation of 
their daily allowance would appease 
them. Captain Swan, though with 
much reluctance, gave way to a small 
enlargement of our commons, for now 
we had not above ten spoonfuls of 
boiled maize a - man once a - day, 
whereas before we had eight. I do 
believe that this short allowance did 


me a great deal of good, though others 
were weakened by it, for I found that 
my strength increased and my dropsy 
wore off. Yet I drank three times 
every twenty-four hours ; but many of 
our men did not drink in nine o*> ten 
days’ time, and some not in twelve 
days ; one of our men did not drink 
in seventeen days* time, and said he 
was not a-dry when he did drink ; yet 
he made water every day, more or 
less. One of our men in we midst of 
these hardships was found guilty of 
theft, and condemned for the same to 
have three blows from each man in 
the ship with a two-inch and a half 
rope on his bare back. Captain Swan 
began first, and struck with a good 
will, whose example was followed by 
all of tis. It was very strange that 
iu all this voyage we did not see one 
fish, not so much as a Hying fish, nor 
any sort of fowl; but at one time, 
when we were by my account 4975 
miles west from Cape Corrientes ; 
Vxen we saw a great number of boo- 
bies, which we supposed came from 
some rocks not far from us, which 
were mentioned in some of our sea- 
charts, but we did not see them. 

After we had run the 1900 leagues 
by our reckoning, which made the 
English account, to Guam, the men 
began to murmur against Captain 
Swan for persuading them to come 
this voyage ; but he gave them fair 
words, ana told them that the Spanish 
account might probably be the truest, 
and seeing the gale was likely to con- 
tinue, a short time longer would end 
our troubles. As we drew nigh the 
island, we met with some small rain, 
and the clouds settling in the west 
were an apparent token that we were 
not far From land ; for in these cli- 
mates between or near the Tropics, 
where the trade-wind blows constantly, 
the clouds, which fly swift overhead, 
yet seem near the limb 1 of the horizon 
to hang without much motion or 
alteration where the land is near. I 

1 The utmost edge or border; an 
astronomical term applied to the 
border of the disc of the sun, the 
moon, or any planet* 
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have often taken notice of it, especi* voyage, with the course steere d^ the 
allv if it is high land, for you shall direction of the wind, and toe obeer- 

.V “ \ * i. ii. winJn. (U VACllU lttitUr. DV 


then have the clouds han£ about it 
without any visible motion. The 
20th day of May our bark, being 
about three leagues ahead of our ship, 
sniled over a rocky shoal on which 
there was but four fathom water, and 
abundance of fish swimming about 
the rocks. T lioy imagined ny this 
that the land was not far off ; so they 
clapped on a wind with the barks 
head to the north, and being past the 
shoal, lay by for us. When we came 
up with them, Captain Tait came 
aboard us and related what he had 
seen. We were then in Lat. 1 2° 55', 
steering W. The Island of Guam is 
laid down in Lat. 13 a by the 
Spaniards, who are masters of it, 
keeping it as a baiting- place 1 as they 
go to the Philippine Islands, 'there- 
fore we clapped on a wind and stood 
to the N., being somewhat troubled 
and doubtful whether we were right, 


vations made; the result being, by 
his computation, a total westing of 
7323 miles, or 125* 11' of longitude, 
14 allowing fifty-eight or fifty-nine 
Italian miles to a degree in these lati- 
tudes.” And upon the ground of 
this calculation he disputes the ordi- 
nary reckoning of hydrographera, who 
make the breadth of the South, Sea 
44 only about 100 degrees, more or 
les§. ** The tables and argument are 
omitted, being purely technical and 
practically obsolete.] 

The Island of Guam, or Gtrnhan 
(as the native Indians pronounce It), 
is one of the Lad rone Islands, and 
belongs to the Spaniards, who have a 
small Tort with six guns in it, with a 
Governor and twenty or thirty sol- 
diers. They keep it for the relief and 
refreshment of their Philippine ships 
that touch here in their way from 
Acapulco to Manilla, but the winds 


because there is no shoal laid down in # ] will not so easily let them take this 
the Spanish draughts about the Island way back again. The Spaniards of 
of Guam. At four o’clock, to our late have named Guam the Island 


great joy, we saw the Island Guam 
at about eight leagues* distance. It 
was well for Captain Swan that we 
got sight of it before our provision 
was spent, of which we had but enough 
for tnreo days more; for, as I was 
afterwards informed, the men had 
contrived 2 first to kill Captain Swan 
and eat him when the victuals were 
gone, and after him, all of us who 
were accessory in promoting the un- 
dertaking tins voyage. This made 
Captain Swan say to me after our 
arrival at Guam, “ Ah! Dam pier, you 
would have made them but a poor 
meal,” for I was as lean as the Cap- 
tain was lusty and fleshy. The wind 
was at EN E. and the land bore NNE. ; 
therefore we stood to the northward 
till we brought the island to bear 
east, and then we turned to get in to 
an anchor. [Dam pier here occupies 
several pages with a detailed table, 
showing every day’s run during the 

1 A place of provisioning or refresh- 
ment. 

Plotted, arranged. 


Maria ; it is about tw elve leagues long 
aud four broad, lying N. arid S. It 
is a pretty high champaign land. The 
21st of May 1680, at eleven o’clock 
in the evening, wre anchored near the 
middle of the Island of Guam, on the 
w'est side, a mile from the shore* At 
a distance it appears flat and even, 
but coming near it you will find it 
stands shelving; and the east aide, 
which is much the highest, is fenced 
with steep rocks that oppose the vio- 
lence of the sea which continually 
rages against it, being driven with 
the constant trade-wind, and on that 
side there is no anchoring. The west 
side is pretty low and full of small 
sandy bays, divided with as many 
rocky points. The soil of the island 
is reddish, dry, and indifferent fruit- 
ful. The fruits are chiefly rice, pine- 
apples, water-melons, musk-melon*, 
oranges and limes, cocoa-nuts, and 
sort of fruit willed by us bread-fruit* 
The cocoa-nut trees grow by the 
sea on the western sme in great 
groves, three or four miles in length, 
and a mile or two broad. This firs* 
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In in shape like the cabbage tree, and 
at a distance they are not to be 
known each from other, only the 
cocoa-nut tree is fuller of branches ; 
but the cabbage tree generally is 
much higher, though the cocoa-nut 
trees in some places are very high. . . . 

The natives of this island are strong- 
bodied, large-limbed, and wcll-shapeu. 
They are copper-coloured like other 
Indians ; their hair is black nnd long, 
their eyes meanly proportioned ; they 
have pretty high noses ; their lips 
are pretty full, and their teeth in- 
different white. They are long-vis- 
aged, and stem of countenance ; yet 
we found them to be affable and 
courteous. They arc many of them 
troubled with a kind of leprosy. 

The natives are very ingenious be- 
yond any people in making boats, or 

1 irons as they are called in the East 
ndies, and therein they take great 
delight. These are built sharp at 
both ends. The bottom is of one 
piece, made like the bottom of a little 
canoe, very neatly flag, and left of a 
good substance. This bottom part is 
instead of a keel ; it is about twenty- 
six or twenty-eight feet long ; the 
under part of this keel is made round, 
but inclining to a wedge, and smoot h ; 
and the upper part is almost Hat, hav- 
ing a very gentle hollow, and is about 
a foot broad. From hence both sides 
of the boat arc carried up to about 
five feet high with narrow plank, not 
above four or five inches broad, ami 
each end of the boat turns up round 
very prettily. But, what is very 
singular, one side of the boat is made \ 
pcriwndicular, like a wall. While the \ 
other side is rounding, made as other 1 
vessels are, with a pretty full belly. 
Just in the middle it is about four or 
five feet broad aloft, or more, accord- 
ing to the length of the boat. The 
mast stands exactly in the middle, 
with a long yard that peaks up and 
down like a nmzen-yaru. One end of 
it reaches down to the end or head of 
the liout, where it is placed in a notch 
that is made there purposely to re- 
ceive it and keep it fast ; tlie other 
end hangs over tlie stern. To this ( 
yard the sail is fastened. At the foot ! 


of the sail there is another small yard, 
to keep the sail out square, and to 
roll up tlie sail on when it blows 
hard ; for it serves instead of a reef to 
take up the sail to what degree they 
please, according to the strength of 
the wind. Along the belly-side of 
the boat, parallel with it, at about six 
or seven feet distance, lies another 
small boat or canoe, being a log of 
very light wood, almost as long as the 
great boat, but not so wide, being not 
above a foot and a half wide at the 
up]>er part, and very sharp like a 
wedge at each end. And there are 
two bamboos of about eiglit or ten 
feet long, and as big as one’s leg, 
placed over tlie great boat’s side, one 
near each end of it, and reaching 
about six or seven feet from the side 
of the boat ; by the help of which the 
little boat is made firm and contigu- 
ous to the other. ... I have been 
the more particular in describing these 
boats, because I believe they sail the 
bast of any boats in the world. I did 
here for iny own satisfaction try the 
swiftness of one of them ; sailing by 
our log, wc lmd twelve knots on our 
reel, ami she ran it all out before the 
half-iuinutc glass was half out, which, 
if it had been no more, is after the 
rate of twelve miles an hour ; but I do 
l>elicvc she would have run twenty- 
four miles an hour. ... 

The Indians of Guam hare neat 
little houses, very handsome] v thatch- 
ed with palmetto thatch. They in- 
habit together in villages built by 
the sea on the west side, and have 
Spanish priests to instruct them in 
the Christian religion. The SjKUimrds 
have a small fort on the west side, 
near the south end, with six guns in it! 
There is a Governor, and twenty or 
thirty Spanish soldiers. There aro 
no more Spaniards on the island, be- 
sides t>vo or three priests. Kot long 
before we arrived here, the natives 
rose on tlie Spaniards to destroy 
them, and did kill many; but 
the Governor with his soldiers at 
length prevailed, and drove them out 
of the fort. So, when they found 
themselves disappointed of their in- 
tent, they destroyed the plantation* 
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and stock, and then went away to 
other islands. There were then 300 
or 400 Indians on this island ; bnt 
now there are not above 100, for all 
that were in this conspiracy went 
away. As for those who yet remain, 
if they were not actually concerned 
in that broil, yet their hearts also 
arc bent against the Spaniards ; for 
they offered to carry us to the fort, 
and assist us in the conquest of the 
island ; but Captain Swan was not 
for molesting the Spaniards here. 
Before we came to an anchor here, 
one of the priests eame aboard in the 
ui^ht with three Indians. They first 
hailed us to know from whence we 
came and what we were ; to whom 
answer was made in Spanish that we 
were Spaniards, and that we came 
from Acapulco. It being dark, they 
could not sec the make of our ship, 
nor very well discern what we were. 
Therefore they came aboard ; but per- 
ceiving the mistake they were in in 
taking us for a Spanish ship, the^ 
endeavoured to get from us again ; 
but we held their boat fast, and made 
them come in. Captain Swan re- 
ceived the priest with much civility, 
and, conducting him into the great 
cabin, declared that the reason of our 
coming to this island was want of 
provision, and that lie came not in 
any hostile manner, but as a friend, 
to purchase with his money what he 
wanted ; and therefore desired the 
priest to write a letter to the Gover- 
nor to inform him what we were and 
on what account we came. For 
having him now aboard, the Captain 
was willing to detain him as a Host- 
age till we had provision. The 
Padre told Captain Swan that pro- 
vision was now scarce on the island, 
bnt he would engage that the Gover- 
nor would do his utmost to furnish us. 

In the morning, the Indians, in 
whose boat or proa the Friar came 
aboard, were sent to the Governor 
with two letters, one from the Friar, 
and another very obliging one from 
Captain Swan, and a present of four 
yards of scarlet cloth, and a piece of 
broad silver and gob l lace. The Go- 
vernor lives near the south end of the 


island, on the west side* which was 
about five leagues from the 
where we were ; therefore wo did Wf>t 
expect an answer till the evening* not 
knowing then how nimble they wore* 
Therefore; when the Indian canoe 
was despatched away to the Governor 
we hoisted out two of our canoes* eud 
sent one a-fishing and the other ashore 
for cocoa-nuts. Our fishing canoe got 
nothing, but the men that went 
ashore for cocoa-nuts came off laden* 
About 11 o’clock that same morning* 
the Governor of the island sent a 
letter to Captain Swan, compliment- 
ing him for his present, and promis- 
ing to support us with as much pro- 
vision as he could possibly spare ; and 
ns a token of his gratitude he sent a 
present of six hogs of a small sort, 
most excellent meat, the best, I think, 
that ever 1 ate ; they arc fed with 
cocoa-nuts, and their fit *h is hard as 
brisket beef. They were doubtless of 
that breed in America which came 
originally from Spain, lie sent also 
twelve musk-melons, larger than ours 
in England, ami as many water- 
melons, both soils here being a very 
excellent fruit ; and sent an order to 
the Indians that lived in a village 
not far from our ship to bake every 
day as much of tin? bread fruit as we 
desired, and to assist us in getting as 
many dry cocoa-nuts as ae would 
have, which they accordingly did, 
ami brought of the bread-fruit every 
day hot, as much as we could eat* 
After this the Governor sent every 
day a canoe or two with hogs and 
fruit, and desired for the same pow* 
dcr, si l ot, and arms, which were sent 
according to his request. We had a 
delicate 1 large Engl ihli dog, which the 
Governor did desire, and had it given 
him very freely by the Captain, 
though much against the grain of 
many of his men, who had a great 
value for that dog. Captain Swan 
endeavoured to get this Governor’* 
letter of recommendation to sortie 
merchants at Manilla, for he hftd 
then a design to go to Fori St George** 

1 Handsome, or favourite, 

* Madi as, 
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aful from thence intended to trade at 
Manilla : but this his design was 
concealed from the company. While 
we lay here, the Acapulco ship 
arrived in sight of the island, but 
did not come in sight of us ; for the 
Governor sent an Indian proa with 
advice of our being here. Therefore 
she stood off to the southward of the 
island, and coming foul of the same 
shoal that our hark had run over be- 
fore, was in great danger of being lost 
there ; for she struck off her rudder, 
and with much ado got clear, but not 
till after three days’ labour. This wo 
heard afterwards, when we were on the 
coastof Manilla ; but these Indians of 
Guam did speak of her being in sight 
of the island while we lay there, 
Which put our men in a great heat to 
go out after her ; but Captain Swan 
persuaded them out of that humour, 
for he wjus now wholly averse to any 
hostile action. 


;$ood stock of rice, and about fifty 
liogs in salt. 


CHAPTER XI. 

While we lay at Guam, we took up a 
resolutiomof going to Mindanao, 6ne 
of the Philippine Islands, being told 
by the Friar and others that it was 
exceedingly well stored with provi- 
sions ; that the natives were Mahomet- 
ans, and that they had formerly a 
commerce with the Spaniards, nut 
that now they were at war with them. 
This island was therefore thought to 
be a convenient place for us to go to ; 
for besides that it was in our way to 
the East Indies, which we had re- 
solved to visit ; and that the westerly 
monsoon was at hand which would 
oblige us to shed ter somewhere iu a 
short time ; and that we could not 


The 30th of May tlic Governor sent 
his last present, which wjls some 
hogs, ajar of pickled mangoes, a jar 
of excellent pickled fish, and ajar of 
fine rusk, or bread of fine wheat 
flour, baked like biscuit, but not so 
hard. He sent besides six or seven 
packs of rice, desiring to be excused 
from sending any more provision to 
u s, saying he had no more on the 
island that he could spare, lie sent 
word also that the west monsoon was 
at hand ; that therefore it behoved us 


: expect good harbours in a better 
j •place than in so large ou island as 
| Mindanao ; besides all this, I say, 

' the inhabitants of Mindanao being 
then, as we were told (though falsely), 
at war with the Spaniards, our men, 
who it should seem were very squeam- 
ish of plundering without license, 
derived hopes from thence of getting 
a commission there from the Prince 
of the island to plunder the Spanish 
ships about Manilla, and so to make 
Mindanao their common rendezvous. 


to be jogging from hence, unless we 
were resolved to return back to Ame- 
rica again. Captain Swan returned 
him thanks for liis kindness and ad- 
vice, and took his leave; and the 


And if Captain Swan was minded to 
go to an English port, yet his men, 
who thought he intended to leave 
them, ho|>ed to get vessels and pilots 
at Mindanao fit for their turn to 


same day sent the Friar ashore that cruise on the coast of Manilla. As 
was seized on at our first arrival, and for Captain Swan, he was willing 


gave him a large brass clock, an as- 
tralobe, and a large telescope ; for 
which present the Friar sent us 
aboard six hogs and a roasting pig, 
three or four bushels of potatoes, 
and fifty pounds of Manilla tobacco. 
Then we prepared to be gone, being 
pretty well furnished with provision 
to carry us to Mindanao, where we 
designed next to touch. We took 
aboard as many cocoa-nuts as we 
igmld well stow ; and we had a 


enough to go thither, as best suiting 
his own design ; and therefore this 
voyage was concluded on by general 
consent. Accordingly, June 2d, 1680, 
we left Guam, bound for Mindanao. 

The 21st of June, wc arrived at the 
Island St John, 1 which is one of the 

1 It would seem that Dumpier was 
misled by the deep indentation of 
the coast on the south of Mindanao 
| to fancy two islands v lieu there was 
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Philippine Islands. The Philippines 
are a great company of lar^jc islands, 
diking up about 13* of Lat. in length, 
reaching near ui>on from 5 U N. Lat. 
to 19°, and in breadth about 0° of 
Longitude* They derive this name 
from Philip the second king of Spain ; 
and even now they do most of them 
belong to that crown. The chief 
island in this range is Luconia,* 
which lies on the north of them all* 
At this island Magellan died in the 
voyage that he was making round 
the world. For after he had passed 
those straits between the south end 
of America and Tierra del Fuego 
which now bear his name, and had 
ranged down iu the South Seas on 
the back of America, from thence 
stretching over to the East Indies he 
fell in with the Ladrone Islands, and 
front thence steering east still he fell 
in with these Philippine Islands, ami 
anchored at Luconia, where he warred 
with the native Indians, to bring 
them in obedience to his master the' 
King of Spain, and was by them 
killed with a poisoned arrow. It is 
now wholly under the Spaniards, 
who have several towns there. The 
chief is Manilla, whieli is a large sea- 
port town near the SE. end, opposite 
to the Island Mindoro. It is a place 
of great strength and trade ; tli3 two 
great Acapulco ships before men- 
tioned fetching from hence all sorts 
of East Indian commodities, which 
are brought hither by foreigners, 
esjiecially by the Chinese and Por- 
tTigucse. Sometimes the English 
met chants of Fort >St George send 
their ships thither ns it were by 
stealth, under the charge, of Portu- 
guese pilots and mariners ; for as yet 
we cannot get the Spaniards there to 
a commerce with us or the Dutch, 
although they have but few ships of 
their own. This seems to arise from 
a jealousy or fear of discovering the 
riches of these islands ; for most if 
not all the Philippine Islands are rich 

only one ; unless, indeed, he really 
touched first at Samar, to the north, 
not the east, of Mindanao. 

J Luconia, or Luzon. 


in gold ; ami tlio Spaniards have no 
place of much strength ill ail these 
islands that i could ever hear of* be- 
sides Manilla Itself. Yet they haw 
villages and towns on several of tin* 
islands, ami Padres or priests to in* 
struct the native Indians, from whom 
they get their gold. The Spanish 
inhabitants, of the smaller islands 
especially, would willingly trade with 
us if the government was not so severe 
against it ; for they have no goods 
but what are brought from Manilla 
at an extraordinary dear rate. I am 
of the opinion that if any of our 
nations would seek a trade with them 
they would not lose their labour, for 
the Spaniards can and will smuggle 
as well ns any nation that f know' ; 
and our Jamaicans are to their profit 
sensible enough of it. And I Hava 
been informed that Captain Goodlnd 
of London, in a voyage which he made 
from Mindanao to China, touched at 
some of these Hand*, and was civilly 
j treated by the Spaniards, who bought 
some of his commodities, giving him 
a very good price lor the same. Thera 
are about twelve or fourteen more large 
islands lying to the southwards of 
Luconia, most of which, ns I said lx** 
fore, are inhabited by the Spaniards. 
Resides these there arc an infinite 
number of small islands of no account; 
ami even the great islands, many of 
them, arc without names, or at least 
so variously set down, that 1 find the 
same, islands named by divers names* 
The Islands of St John and Min- 
danao arc the southernmost of all 
these islands, and arc the only 
islands in all this range that are not 
subject to the Spaniards. St Joint*# 
Island is on the east side of Min- 
danao, and distant from it three or 
four leagues, in Lat. about 7* or 8* N. 
This island is in length about thirty- 
eight leagues, stretching NNW. and 
SSE., and in bmidth about twenty- 
four leagues in the middle of the 
island ; the northernmost end is 
broader, and the southernmost is 
narrower, * This island is of a good 

This answers fairly enough the 
description of the eastern part of 
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height, and is full of many small 
hills. The land at the SE. end, 
where I was ashore, is of a black fat 
mould ; and the whole island seems 
to partake of the same fatness, by the 
vast number of large tfees that it 
produces, for it looks all over like 
one great grove. As we were passing 
by the S15. end we saw a canoe of the 
natives under the shore ; therefore 
one of our canoes went after to have 
Spoken with her, but she ran away 
from us, seeing themselves chased, 
put their canoe ashore, leaving her, 
Beil into the woods, nor would be 
allured to come to us, although we 
did what we could to entice them. 
Besides these men we saw no more 
here, nor sign of any inhabitants at 
this end. When we came al#oard our 
ship again, wo steered away for the 
Island Mindanao, which was now fair 
in sight of ns ; it being about ten 
leagues distant from this part of St 
John’s. The 22d we came within a 
league of the east side of the island, 
and steered toward the north end, 
keeping ou the east side, till we came 
into the Lafi. of T 40', and there we 
anchored. Some of our books gave 
ns an account that Mindanao city 
And isle lie in T 40\ We guessed 
that the middle of the island might 
lio in this latitude, but we were at a 
great loss where to find the city, 
whether on the east or west side. 
Indeed, had it been a small island, 
lying open to the eastern wind, we 
might probably have searched first 
on the west side ; for commonly the 
islands within the Tropics, or within 
the bounds of the trade-winds, have 
theitr harbours ou the west side, as 
best sheltered ; but Mindanao being 

f uarded on the east side by St John’s 
stand, wo might as reasonably ex- 
pect to find the harbour and city on 
this side as anywhere else. But 

Mindanao, which, with a broken but 
fairly continuous coast lino on the 
north and cast, is deeply penetrated 
On the south east by Davao Bay, 
which might easily have misled Dum- 
pier into supposing the existcuee of 
two islands* 


coming into the Latitude in which we 
judged the city might be, we found 
no canoes or people that might give 
us any umbrage 1 of a city or place of 
trade near at hand, thougli we coasted 
within a league of the shore. 

The Island Mindanao is the biggest 
of all the Philippine Islands except 
Luconia, It is about sixty leagues 
long, and forty or fifty broad. The 
south end is iu about 5* N. f and the 
NW. end reaches almost to 8°. It 
is a very mountainous island, full of 
hills and valleys. The mould in 
general is deep and black, and extra- 
ordinary fat and fruitful. The shies 
of the hills are stony, yet productive 
enough of very large tall trees. In 
the heart of the country there are 
some mountains that yield good gold. 
The valley 8 are well moistened with 
pleasant brooks and small rivers of 
delicate water, and have trees of divers 
sorts flourishing and green all the 
year. The trees in general are very 
large, and most of them are of kinds 
unknown to us. There is one sort 
which deserves particular notice, called 
by the natives lihby trees.* These 
grow wild in great groves of five or 
six miles long by the sides of tlio 
rivers. Of these trees sago is made, 
which the poor country people eat 
instead of bread three or four months 
in the year. This tree, for its body 
and shape, is much like the palmetto 
tree or the cabbage tree, but not so 
tall as the latter. The bark and wood 
are hard and thin like a shell, and 
full of white pith like the pith of an 
elder. This tree they cut down and 
split it in the middle, and scrape out 
all tlio pith, which they beat lustily 
with a wooden pestle in a great mortar 
or trough, and then put into a cloth 
or strainer held over a trough, nnd 
pouring water in among the pith, 
they stir it about in the cloth. So 
the water carries all the substance of 
the pith through the cloth down into 
the trough, leaving nothing in the 
cloth but a light sort of husk which 
they throw away ; but that which hills 

Hint, foreshadowing. 

9 The sago palm ; Sayus Humjfhit* 
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into the trough settles in a short time 
to the bottom like mini, and then 
they draw off the water end take up 
the muddy substance, wherewith they 
make cakes, which being baked proves 
very good bread. The Mindanao 
people live three or four months of 
the year on this food for their bread 
kind. The native Indians of Teraate 
and Tidore, 1 and all the Spice Islands, 
have plenty of these trees, and use 
them for food in the same manner. 

The plantain I take to be the king 
of all fruit, not excepting the cocoa 
itself. The tree that bears this fruit 
is about three feet or three feet and 
a half round, and about ten or twelve 
feet high. These trees are not raised 
from seed (for they seem not to Rave 
any), but from the roots of other old 
trees. If these youn<j suckers are 
taken out of the ground and planted 
in another place, it will be fifteen 
months before they bear; but if let 
stand in their own native soil, they 
will bear in twelve months. As sooth 
as the fruit is ripe, the tree decays, 
but then there are many young ones 
growing up to supply its pi; tec. . . . 
As the fruit of this tree is of great use 
for food, so is the body no less ser- 
viceable to make cloths; but this I 
never knew till I came to this island. 
The ordinary people of Mindanao do 
wear no other cloth. The tree never 
bearing but once, and so being felled 
when the fruit is ripe, they cut it 
down close by the ground if they in- 
tend to make cloth with it. One 
blow with a macheat, or long knife, 2 
will strike it asunder : then they^cut 
off the top, leaving the trunk eight 
or ten feet long, stripping off the 
outer rind, which is thickest towards 
the lower end. Having stripped two 
or three of these rinds, the trunk 
becomes in a manner all of one big- 
ness, and of a whitish colour : then 
they split the trunk in the middle, 
which being done, they split the two 

1 Two small islands between Celebes 
and Gilolo, in the Molucca Passage, 
south of Mindanao, mentioned by 
Drake. Sec ante, page 85. 

* See Note 1, page 118. j 


halves again as near the middle m 
they can. This they leave in the 
sun two or three days, in whieh time 
part of the juicy substance of the tree 
dries away, and then the ends will 
appear full of small threads. The 
women, whose employment it Is to 
make the cloth, take hohl of those 
threads one by one, which rend away 
easily from ono end of the trunk to 
the other, in bigness like whited 
brown threads; for the threads are 
naturally of a determinate bigness, 
os I observed their cloth to bo all of 
one substance and equal fineness; bat 
it is stubborn when new, wears out 
soon, and when wet feels a little 
slimy. They make their pieces seven 
or eight yards long, their warp and 
woof all one thickness and substance* 
The banana tree is exactly like the 
plantain for shape and bigness, nor 
easily distinguishable from it but by 
its fruit, which is a great deal smaller, 
and ndt above half so long as a plan- 
tain, being also more mellow and soft, 
less luscious, yet of a more delicate 
taste. They use this for the making 
drink oftener than plantains, and it 
is" best when used for drink or eaten 
as fruit; but it is not so good for 
bread, nor does it eat well at all when 
roasted or boiled ; for it is only ne- 
cessity that makes any use it this 
way. They grow generally where 
plantains do, being set intermixed 
with them purposely in their plantain 
walks. 1 have not seen the nutmeg 
trees anywhere ; but the nutmegs this 
island produces are fair and large, yet 
they have no great store of them, 
being unwilling to propagate them or 
the cloves, for fear that should invite 
the Dutch to visit them and bring 
them into subjection, as they have 
done the rest of the neighbouring 
islands where they grow. For the 
Dutch being seated among the Spice 
Islands have monopolised all the trade 
into their own hands, and will not 
suffer any of the natives to dispose of 
it but to themselves alone. Nay, 
they are so careful to preserve it la 
their own hands, that they will not 
suffer the spice to grow in the unin- 
habited islands, but send soldiers to 
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cat the trees down. . k . The free 
merchants are not suffered to trade to 
t he Spice Islands, nor to many other 
places where the Dutch have factories; 
but, on the other hand, they are suf- 
fered to trade to some pieces where 
the Dutch Company themselves may 
Hot trader as to Achin particularly ; 
for there are some princes in the 
Indies who will not trade with the 
Company for fear of them. The sea- 
men that go to the Spice Islands are 
obliged to bring no spice from thence 
for themselves except a small matter 
for their own use, about a i>ound or 
two. Yet the masters of those ships 
do commonly so order their business, 
that they often secure a good quan- 
tity, ami send it ashore to some place 
near Batavia before they come into 
that harbour (for it is always brought j 
thither first before it is sent to Europe) ; 
and if they meet any vessel* at sea 
that will buy tlieir cloves, they will 
sell ten or fifteen tons out of a hundred, 
and yet seemingly carry their comple- 
ment to Batavia; for they will pour 
water among the remaining part of 
tlieir cargo, which will swell them to 
that degree that the ship’s hold will 
bo as full again as it was before any 
were sold. This trick they use when- 
ever they dispose of any clandestinely, 
for the cloves when they first take 
them in are extraordinary dry, and 
so will imbibe a great deal of moisture. 
This is but one instance of many 
hundreds of little deceitful arts the 
Dutch seamen in these parts have 
among them, of which 1 have both 
soon and heard several. I lielieve 
there arc nowhere greater thieves, 
and nothing will persuade them to 
discover one another ; for should any 
do it, the rest would certainly knock 
him on the head. But to return to 
the products of Miulanao. 

The betel nut is much esteemed 
here, as it is in most places of the 
East Indies. The betel tree grows 
like the cabbage tree, but it is not so 
big nor so high. The body grows 
straight, about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, without leaf or branch, except 
at the head; there it spreads forth 
long branches, like other trees of the 


like nature, as the cabbage tree, the 
cocoa-nut tree, and the palm. These 
branches are about tea or twelve feet 
long, and their stems near the head 
of the tree os big as a man's arm. 
On the top of the tree, among the 
branches, the betel nut grows on a 
tough stem as big as a man’s finger, 
in clusters much as the cocoa nuts 
do, and they grow forty or fifty in a 
cluster. This fruit is bigger than a 
nutmeg, and is much like it, but 
rounder. It is much used all over 
the East Indies. This island pro- 
duces also durians and jacks. The 
trees that bear the durians are as big 
as apple trees, full of boughs. The 
rind is thick and rough ; the fruit is 
so large that they grow only about 
the bodies, or on the limbs near the 
body, like the cacao. The fruit is 
about the bigness of a largo pumpkin, 
covered with a thick, green, rough 
rind. When it is rine, the rind be- 
gins to turn yellow, but it is not fit 
# to eat till it opens at the top. Then 
the fruit in the inside is ripe, and 
sends forth an excellent scent When 
the rind is opened, the fruit may be 
split into four quarters; each quarter 
has several small cells that enclose a 
certain quantity of the fruit according 
to the bigness of the cell, for some 
are larger than others. The largest 
of the fruit may l>e as big as a pullet’s 
egg; it is as white as milk and as 
solt as cream, and the taste very de- 
licious to those that are accustomed 
to them ; but those who have not 
been used to eat them will dislike 
them at first, because they smell like 
roasted onions. The jack or jaca is 
much like the durian, both in bigness 
and shape. The trees that bear them 
also are much alike, and so is tlieir 
manner of the fruits growing; but the 
inside is different, for the fruit of the 
durian is white, that of the jack is 
yellow and fuller of stones. The 
durian is most esteemed, yet the jack 
is very pleasant fruit, and the stones 
or kernels are good roasted. There 
are many other sorts of grain, roots, 
and fruits iu this island, which, to 
give a particular description of, would 
fill up a large volume, lu this island 
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are also many sorts of beasts both 
wild and tame, as horses, bulls and 
cows, buffaloes, goats, wild hogs, deer, 
monkeys, guanas, lizards, snakes, &c. 
Of the venomous kind of creatures 
here are scorpions, whose sting is in 
their tail ; and centipedes, called by 
the English fork-legs, both which are 
also common in the West Indies, in 
Jamaica, and elsewhere. The fowls 
of tliis country are ducks and liens : 
other tame fowl I have not seen, 
nor heard of any. The wild fowl 
are pigeons, parrots, paroquets, turtle- 
doves, and abundance of small fowls. 
There are bats as big as a kite. 

There are a great many harbours, 
creeks, and good bays for ships to 
ride in ; and rivers navigable for 
canoes, proas, or harks, which are all 
plentifully stored with fish of clivers 
sorts ; so is also the adjacent sea. 
The. chief fish are bonetas, snooks, 
cavallies, breams, mullets, ten-pound- 
ers, &e. Here are also plenty of sea- 
turtle and small manatee. * 

The weather at Mindanao is tern- 

{ u-rate enough as to heat, for all it 
ies so near the Equator ; and espe- 
cially on the holders near the sea. 
Theie they commonly enjoy the 
breezes by day, and cooling land- 
uinds at night. The winds are east- 
erly one part of the year and westerly 
the other. The easterly winds begin 
to blow in October, and it is the mid- 
dle of November before they are 
settled. These winds bring fair 
weather. The westerly winds begin 
to blow in May, but are not settled 
till a month afterwards. The west 
winds always bring rain, tornadoes, 
and very tempestuous weather. At 
the first coming in of these winds 
they blow but faintly ; but then the 
tornadoes rise, one in a day, some- 
times two. These are thunder-showers 
which commonly come against the 
wind, bringing with them a contrary 
wind to what did blow before. After 
the tornadoes are over, the wind 
shifts about again, and the sky lw;- 
comes clear ; yet then in the valleys, 
and the sides of the mountains, there 
rises a thick fog, which covers the 
laud. Tin* tornadoes continue thus 


for a week or more ; then they com# 
thicker, two or three in a day, bring* 
ing violent gusts of wind and ter- 
rible claps of thunder. At last they 
come so fast, that the wind remains 
in the quarter from whence these 
tornadoes do rise, which is out of the 
west, and there it settles till October 
or November. When these westward 
winds are thus settled, the sky is all 
iu mourning, being, covered with 
black clouds, pouring down excessive 
rains, sometimes mixed with thunder 
and lightning, that nothing can be 
more dismal ; the winds raging to 
that degree, that the biggest trees 
are torn up by the roots, and tlie 
rivers swell and overflow their Ixuiks, 
and drown the low land, carrying 
great trees into the .sea. Thus it 
continues sometimes a week together, 
before. the sun or stars appear. The 
lieicest of this weather is in tho 
latter end of July and in August; for 
then the towns seem to stand in a 
great pond, ami they go from ono 
house to another in canoes. At thia 
time the water carries away all the 
filth and nastiness from under their 
houses. Whilst this tempestuous 
season lasts, the weather is cold and 
chilly. In September the weather is 
more moderate, and the winds are not 
so fierce, nor the rain so violent. The 
air theneef oroard begins to be more 
clear and delightsome ; but then in 
the morning there are thick foga, 
continuing till 10 or 11 o’clock, before 
the sun shines out, especially when 
it ha# rained in the night In Octo- 
ber the easterly winds begin to blow 
again, and bring fair weather till 
April. Thus much concerting the 
natural state of Mindanao. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tuts Island is not subject to one 
prince, neither is tins language one 
and the same; but the people are 
much alike in colour, strength, and 
stature. They arc nil or most of 
them of one religion, which is Maho- 
metanism, and their customs and 
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manner of living are alike. The 
Mindanao people, more particularly 
so called, are the greatest nation in 
the island ; and trading by sea with 
ether nations, they are therefore the 
more civil . 1 I shall say but little of 
the rest, being less known to me ; 
but so much as has come to my 
knowledge take as follows. There 
are, besides the Mindanayans, the 
Hilanoons (as they call them), or 
the Mountaineers, the Sologus, and 
Alfoores. The Hilanoons live in the 
heart of the country ; they have little 
or no commerce by sea, yet they have 
proas that row with twelve or four- 
teen oars a-piece. They enjoy the 
benefit of the gold mines, and with 
their gold buy foreign commodities 
of the Mindanao people. They have 
also plenty of bees- wax, which they 
exchange for other commodities. The 
Sologus inhabit the NW. end of the 
island. They are the least nation of 
all ; they trade to Manilla in proas, 
and to some of the neighbouring 
islands, but have no commerce with 
the Mindanao people. The Alfoores 
arc the same with the Mindanayans, 
and were formerly under the subjec- 
tion of the Sultan of Mindanao, but 
were divided between the Sultan's 
children, and have of late had a Sul- 
tan of their own ; but having by 
marriage contracted an alliance with 
the Sultan of Mindanao, this luis 
occasioned that prince to claim tlieni 
again os his subjects ; and he made 
war with them a little after we went 
away, as I afterwards understood. 

The Mindanayans, properly so 
called, aro men of mean statures, 
small 4 imbs, straight bodies, and 
little heads. Their faces are oval, 
their foreheads Hat, with black small 
eyes, short low noses, pretty large 
mouths ; their lips thin and red, their 



of their skin tawny, but inclining to 
a brighter yellow than some other 
Indians, especially the women. They 
have a custom to wear their thumb- 
nails very long, especially that on 

1 The better civilised. 
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their left thumb, for they do never cut 
it, but scrape it often. They are 
endowed with good natural wits, are 
ingenious, nimble, and active when 
they are minded ; but generally very 
lazy and thievish, and will not work 
except forced by hunger. This lazi- 
ness is natural to most Indians ; but 
these people’s laziness seems rather 
to proceed not .so much from their 
natural inclinations, as from the 
severity of their prince, of whom they 
stand in great awe : for he dealing 
with them very arbitrarily, and tak- 
ing from them what they get, this 
damps their industry, so they never 
strive to have anything Lnt from hand 
to mouth. They are generally proud, 
and walk very stately. They are civil 
enough to strangers, and will easily be 
acquainted with them, and entertaiu 
them with great freedom ; but they are 
implacable to their enemies, and very 
revengeful if they are injured, fre- 
quently poisoning secretly those that 
■have affronted them. They wear bnt 
few clothes ; their heads are circled 
with a short turban, fringed or laced 
at both ends ; it goes once about Die 
head, -<111(1 is tied in a knot, the laced 
ends hanging down. They wear frocks 
and breeches, but no stockings nor 
shoes. 

The women are fairer than Die 
men, and their hair is black and long ; 
which they tic in a knot, that hangs 
back in their polls . 9 They are more 
round- visaged than the men, and 
generally well featured ; only their 
noses arc very small, and so low be- 
tween their eyes, that in some of the 
female chi Idren the rising that should lie 
between the ryes is scarce discernible ; 
neither is there any sensible rising in 
their foreheads. At a distance they 
appear very well, but being nigh 
these impediments are very obvious. 
They have very small limbs. They 
wear but two garments ; a frock, and 
a sort of petticoat : the petticoat is 
only a piece of cloth seweu both ends 
together : but it is made two feet too 
big for their waists, so that tiny may 
wear either end uppermost : that part 

9 Pehuul their heads. 
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that comes up to their waists, because 
it is so much too big, they gather in 
their hands nvul twist it till it sits • 
close to their waists, tucking in the 
twisted pu*t between the waist and 
the edge of the petticoat, which keeps 
it close. The frock sits loose about 
them, and reaches down a little below 
the waist. The sleeves are a great 
deal longer than their arms, and so 
small at the end, that their hands 
will scarce go through. Being on, 
the sleeve sits in folds about the 
wrist ; wherein they take great pride. 
The better sort of people liavo their 
garments made of long-cloth ; but 
the ordinary sort wear cloth made of 
lantain-tree, which they call stujfjcn ; 
y which name they call the plantain. 
They have neither stocking nor shoe ; 
and the women have very small feet. 
The women are very desirous of the 
company of strangers, especially of 
white men ; and doubtless would be 
very familiar, if the custom of the 
country did not debar them from that 
freedom which seems coveted by them. 
Yet from the highest to the lowest 
they are allowed liberty to converse 
with or treat strangers in the sight 
of their husbands. There is a kind 
of begging custom at Mindanao that 
I have not met elsewhere with in all 
my travels, and which I believe is 
owing to the little trade they have ; 
which is thus : when strangers arrive 
here, the Mindanao men will come 
aboard, and invite them to their 
houses, and inquire who has a com- 
rade (which word I believe they have 
from the Spaniards) or a pagally, and 
who has not. A comrade is a familiar 
male friend ; a pagally is an innocent 
platonic friend of the other sex. All 
strangers are in a manner obliged to 
accept of this acquaintance and 
familiarity, which jnust be first pur- 
chased with a small present, and 
afterwards confirmed with some gift 
or other to continue the acquaintance : 
and as often as the stranger goes 
ashore, he is welcome to his comrade's 
or pagally’s house, where ho may be 
entertained for his money, to eat, 
drink, or sleep ; and complimented 
with tobacco and betel-nut, which is i 


all the entertainment he must expect 
gratis. The richest men's wives are 
allowed the freedom to converse with 
her pagally iu public, end voatf ghr« 
or receive presents from 1dm* Sven 
the Sultan s and the General's wives, 
who are always cooped up, will yet 
look out of their cages when a stranger 
passes by, and demand of him if he 
wants a pagally : and, to invite him 
to their friendship, will send a pie- 
sent of tobacco and betel- nut to him 
by their servants. 

_ The chief city on this island is 
called by the same name of Mindanao. 
It is seated on the south side of the 
island in Lafc. 7° 20' N. on the banks 
of a small river about two miles from 
the sea. The manner of building is 
somewhat strange, yet generally used 
in this part of the East Indies. Their 
houses arc all built on posts about 14, 
10, 18, or 20 feet high. These posts 
are bigger or less, according to tho 
intended magnificence of tho super- 
structure. They have but one floor, 
but many partitions or rooms, and a 
ladder or stairs to go up out of tho 
streets. The roof is large, and cover* 
ed with palmetto or palm leaves. So 
there is a clear passage like a piazza 
(but a filthy one) under the house. 
Some of the poorer people that keep 
ducks or hens have a fence made 
round the j*>.sts of their houses, 
w ith a door to go in and out ; ami 
j.this under-room serves for no other 
use. Some use this place for the com- 
mon draught 1 of their houses; but, 
building mostly close by the river in 
nil parts of the Indies, they make the 
river receive all the filth of their 
houses ; and at the time of the Land- 
floods all is washed very clean. Tho 
Sultan's house is much bigger than 
any of tho rest. It stands on about 
180 great posts or trees, a great deal 
higher than tho common building, 
with great broad stairs made to go up. 
In the first room ho lias about twenty 
iron guns, all anker ami minion,* 

1 Closet. 

1 That is, all of sntoll calibre;' the 
“saker extraordinary, M with a chnm 
of 5 lbs, of powder, carried a 7dsk 
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placed cm field-carriages. The Gene- 
ral and other great men hare some 
gone also in their houses. About 
twenty paces from the Sultan’s house 
there is a small low houso built pur- 
posely for the reception of ambassa- 
dors or merchant strangers.- This 
also stands on posts, but the floor is 
not raised above three or four feet 
above the ground, and is neatly mat- 
ted purposely for the Sultan and his 
Council to sit on, for they use no 
chairs, but sit cross-legged like tailors 
on the floor. ^ The common food at 
Mindanao is rice or sago, and a small 
fish or two. The better sort eat buf- 
falo, or fowls, ill dressed, and abun- 
dance of rice with it. They use no 
spoons to eat their rice, but every 
man takes a handful out of the platter, 
and by wetting his hand in water 
that it may not stick to liis hand, 
squeezes it into a lump as hard as 
possibly ho can make it, and then 
crams it into his mouth. They all 
strive to make these lumps as big as 
their mouths can receive them, and 
seem to vie with each other and glory 
in taking in the biggest lump, so that 
sometimes they almost choke them- 
selves. They always wash after meals, 
or if they touch anything that is un- 
clean ; for which reason they spend 
abundance of water in their houses. 
This water, with the w ashing of their 
dishes, and what other filth they 
make, they pour down near their fire- 
place, for their chambers are not 
ooarded but floored with split bam- 
boos like laths, so that the water 
presently falls underneath their dwell- 
ing-rooms, where it breeds maggots 
and makes a prodigious stink, lie- 
sides this filthiness, the sick people 
ease themselves and make water in 
their chambers, there being a small 
hole made purposely in the floor to 
let it drop through ; but healthy 
sound {leople commonly case them- 
selves and make water in the river. 
For that reason you shall always see 
abundance of people of both sexes in 


ball ; the smallest saker, with a 3 lb. 
charge, a 4$-lb. ball. The minion 
was still a smaller piece. 


the river from morning till night — 
some easing themselves, others wash- 
ing their bodies or clothes. If they 
come into the river purposely to wash 
their clothes, they strip and stand 
naked till they have done, then put 
them on and march out again. Both 
men and women take great delight in 
swimming and washing themselves, 
being bred to it from their infancy. 

In the city of Miudanao they spoke 
two languages indifferently, their own 
Mindanao language and the Malay; 
but in other parts of the island they 
8]>eak only their proper language, 
having little commerce abroad. They 
have schools, and instruct the chit* 
dren to read and write, and bring 
them up in the Mahometan religion. 
Therefore many of the words, especi- 
ally their prayers, arc in Arabic, and 
many of the* words of civility the 
same os in Turkey ; and especially 
when they meet in the morning, or 
take leave of each other, they express 
(•themselves in that language. Many 
of the old people, both men and 
women, can speak Spanish, for the 
S [laniards were formerly settled among 
them, and had several forts on this 
island ; and then they sent two friars 
to this city to convert the Sultan of 
Mindanao and his people. At that 
time these people began to learn 
Spanish, and the Spaniards encroach- 
ed on them and endeavoured to bring 
them into subjection ; and probably 
before this time had brought them all 
under their yoke if they themselves 
had not been drawn olf from this 
island to Manilla to 1 esist the Chinese, 
who threatened to invade them there. 
When the Spaniards were gone, the 
old Sultan of Mindanao, father to the 
present, in whose time it was, razed 
and demolished their forts, brought 
away their guns, and sent away the 
friars ; and since that time [they] will 
not softer the Spaniards to settle on 
the islands. They are now most 
afraid of the Dutch, being sensible 
how they have enslaved many of the 
neighbouring islands. For that rea- 
son they have a long time desired the 
English to settle among them, and 
have offered them any convenient 
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lace to build a fort in, as the General 
imself told U9; giving this reason, 
that they do not find the English so 
encroaching as the Dutch or Spanish. 
The Dutch are no less jealous of their 
admitting the English, for thev are 
sensible what detriment it would bo 
to them if the English should settle 
here. 

There are but few tradesmen at the 
city of Mindanao. The chief trades 
are goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and car- 
penters. There are. but two or three 
goldsmiths ; these will work in gold 
or silver, and make anything that yon 
desire ; but they have no shop fur- 
nished with ware ready for sale. Here 
are several blacksmiths who work 
very well considering the tools that 
they work with. 1 . . . 

The Mindanao men have many 
wives, but what ceremonies are used 
when they marry 1 know not. There 
is commonly a great feast made by 
the bridegroom to entertain bis friends, 
and the most part of the. night is spent 
in mirth. 

The Sultan is absolute in bis power 
over all his subjects. He is but a poor 
piinee; for, as I mentioned l>i 
fore, they have but little trade, and 
therefore cannot be rich. If the Sul- 
tan understands that any man has 
money, if it be but twenty dollars, 
which is a great matter among them, 
he will send to borrow so much money t 
pretending urgent occasions for it, 
and they dare not deny him. Some- 
times he will send to sell one thing 
or another that he has to dispose of 
to such whom lie knows to have 
money, and they must buy it ami 
give him his price ; and if afterwards 
he has occasion for the same thing he 
must have it if he sends for it. He 
is but a little man, between fifty and 
sixty years old, and by relation very 

1 The men there are described as 
accustomed to the use of the axe ami 
adze. They also built serviceable 
ships, their principal article of export 
being gold, bees- wax, ami tobacco. 
The natives were much subject to a 
kind of leprosy, which showed itself 
to a dry scurf all over their bodies. 


good-natured, but overruled by those 
about him. Ho lias a queen, 
keeps about twenty women, or wives, 
more, in whose company he spends 
most of his time. He has one daughter 
by his Sultlmess or queen, and a great 
many sons and daughters by the ***** 
These walk about the street^ and 
would be always begging things of us ; 
but it is reported that the young 
Princess is kept in a room and never 
stirs out, and that she did never see 
any man but her father and Raja 
Laut her uncle, being then about 
fourteen years old. When the Sultan 
visits his friends, he is carried in a 
small couch on four men’s shoulders, 
with eight or ten armed men to guard 
him ; but lie never goes far this way, 
for the country is very woody, and 
they have but little paths, which ren- 
ders it the less commodious. When 
he takes his pleasure bv water, he car- 
ries some of liis wives along with him. 
The proas that are built for this pur- 
pose are large enough to entertain 
fifty or sixty persons or more. The 
hull is neatly built, with a round 
head and stern, ami over the hull 
there is a small slight house built 
with bamboos ; the sides are made up 
with split bamboos about four feet 
high, with little windows in them of 
the same to open ami shut at their 
pleasure. The roof is almost flat, 
neatly thatched with palmetto leaves. 
This house is divided into two or 
three small pat tit ions or chambers, 
one particularly for himself. This is 
neatly matted underneath and round 
the sides, ami there is a carpet and 
pillows for him to sleep on. The 
second room is for his women, much 
like the former. The third is for the 
servants, who tend them with tobacco 
and betel-nut, for they are always 
chewing or smoking. 

The Sultan has a brother called 
Raja Laut, a brave man. He is the 
second man in the kingdom. All 
strangers that come hither to trade 
must make their address to him, for 
all sea affairs belong to him. Ho 
licenses strangers to import or export 
any commodity, and it is by his per* 
mission that the natives thcimmvc* 
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are SuiFercd to trade ; nay, ilie very 
fishermen must take a i*ci’init from 
him ; so that there is no man can 
eome into the river or go out but by 
hie leave, lie is two or three years 
younger than the Sultan, -and a little 
man Tike him. He has eight women, 
by some of whom he lias issue. He 
lias only one eon, about twelve or 
fourteen years old, who was circum- 
cised while we were there. His eldest 
son died a little before we came 
thither, for whom he was still in 
great heaviness. If he had lived a 
little longer he should have married 
the young Princess ; but whether 
this second sou must have her 1 know 
not, for 1 did never hear any dis- 
course about it. lhija Laut is a very 
sharp man ; he speaks and writes 
Spanish, which he learned in his 
youth, lie 1ms, by often conversing 
with strangers, got a great insight 
into the customs of other nations, and 
by Spanish books has some knowledge 
of Europe, lie is General of the Min- 
danayuns, and is accounted an export 
soldier and a very stout man ; and the 
women in their dunces sing many' 
songs in his praise. The Sultan of 
Mindanao sometimes makes war w ith 
his neighbours the Mountaineers or 
Alfoores. Their weapons arc swords, 
lances, and some hand cressets. 1 The 
cresset is a small thing like a bayonet, 
which they always wear in war or 
{teuce, at work or play, from the 
greatest of them to the poorest ami 
lueauest persons. They never meet 
each other so as to have a pitched 
tattle, but they build small w orks or 
forts of timber, wherein they plant 
little guns, and lie in sight of each 
other two or three mouths, skirmishing 
every day in small parties, and some- 
times surprising a breastwork ; and 
whatever side is like to lie worsted, if 
they have no probability to escape by 
lligut, they sell their lives as dear as 
they can ; for there is seldom any 
quarter given, but the conqueror cuts 
and hacks his enemies to pieces. 

1 Creeses ; the Malay dagger, with 
*ig-zag blade, often poisoned at the 

point. 
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| The religion of these people is 
i Mahometanism. Friday is their 
Sabbath ; but 1 did never see any 
difference that they make between 
this day and any other day, only the 
Sultan himself goes then to his 
mosque twice. Ifaja Laut never goes 
to the mosque, but prays at certain 
hours, eight or ten times in a day ; 
wherever he is, he is very punctual to 
his canonical hours, and if he heal km id 
w ill go ashore on purj>ose to pray. For 
no business nor company hinders him 
from his duty. Whether he is at 
home or abroad, in a house or in a 
field, lie leaves all his company, and 
goes about 100 yards off, and there 
kneels down to his devotion. He 
first kisses the ground, then prays 
aloud, and divers times in his prayers 
he kisses the ground, and does the 
same when lie leaves otf. His ser- 
vants, and his wives and children 
talk and sing, or play how they 
please, all the time, hut himself is 
•very serious. The meaner sort of 
people have little devotion ; I did 
never see any of them at their prayets, 
or go into a mosque. In the Sultan’s 
mosque there is a great drum with 
but one head, called a gong, which is 
instead of a clock. This gong is 
beaten at 12 o’clock, at three, six, 
and nine ; a man l»eiiig appointed for 
that service. Ho has a stick as big 
as a man's arm, with a great knob at 
the end, bigger thau a man's list, 
made with cotton, bound fast with 
small cords ; with this he strikes the 
gong as hard as ho can about twenty 
strokes, beginning to strike leisurely 
the first five or six strokes ; then lie 
strikes faster, and at last strikes as 
fast as lie can, and then he strikes 
again slower and slower so many more 
strokes ; thus he rises and falls three 
times, and then leaves of!' till three 
hours alter. This is done night and 
day. 

They circumcise the males at eleven 
or twelve years of age or older ; and 
many are circumcised at once. This 
ceremony is performed with a great 
deal of solemnity. There had been 
j no circumcision for some years before 
l our being here, and then theie wot 
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ono for Raja Laut’s sou. They choose 
to have a general circumcision when 
the Sultan or General or some other 
great person has a son fit to be cir- 
cumcised ; for with him a great many 
more are circumcised. There is 
notice given about eight or ten days 
before, for all men to appear in arms, 
and great pre]>arat ; on is made against 
the solemn day. In the morning, 
before the boys are circumcised, pre- 
sents are sent to the father of the 
child that keeps the feast, which, as 
1 said before, is cither the Sultan 
or some great person ; and, about 
10 or 11 o’clock, the Mahometan 
priest does his office. After this, 
most of the men, both in city and 
country, being in arms before the 
house, begin to act as if they were 
engaged with an enemy, having 
such arms as I described. Only one 
acts at a time, the rest make a great 
ring of 200 or 300 yards round 
about him. lie that is to exercise 
comes into the ring with a great«| 
shriek Or two, and a horrid . look ; 
then he fetches two or three large 
stately strides, and falls to work. He 
holds his broadsword in one hand, 
and his lance in the other, and tra- 
verses his ground, leaping from one 
side of the ring to the other, and in a 
menacing posture and look, bids de- 
fiance to tlie enemy whom his fancy 
frames to him, for there is nothing 
but air to oppose him. Then he 
stamps and shakes his head, and grin- 
ning with his teeth, makes many rue- 
ful fuces. Then lie throws his lance, 
artd nimbly snatches out his cresset, 
with which he hacks and hews the 
air like a madman, often shrieking. 
At last, being almost tired with 
motion, he flies to the middle of the 
ring, where he seems to have hjs 
enemy at his mercy ; and with two 
or three blows cuts on the ground as 
if he was cutting off his enemy’s 
head. By this time he is all of a 
sweat, and withdraws triumphantly 
out of the ring, and presently an- 
other enters with the like shrieks ami 
gestures. Thus they continue com- 
bating their imaginary enemy all the 
feat of the day ; towards the con- 


clusion of which the richest men act, 
and at last the General, and then the 
Sultan concludes this ceremony. He 
and tho General with some other 
great men, are in armour, but the 
rest have none. After this the Sultan 
returns home, accompanied with 
abundance of people, who . wait on 
him there till they are dismissed. 

But at the time when we were 
there there was an after-game to be 
played ; for the General s son being 
then circumcised, the Sultan ^ in* 
tended to give him a second visit in 
the night; so they all waited to 
attend him thither. The General 
also provided to meet him in the best 
manner, and therefore desired Cap- 
tain Swan with his men to attend 
him. Accordingly Captain Swan or* 
dered us to get our guns, and wait at 
the General's house till further orders. 
So about forty of us waited till 8 
o’clock iu the evening, when the 
General, with Captain Swan, and 
alnnit 1000 men, went to meet the 
Sultan, with abundance of torches 
that made it as light as day. The 
manner of the maich was thus : first 
of all there was a pageant,* and upon 
it two dancing-women gorgeously 
apparelled, with coronets on their 
heads full of glittering spangles, am l 
X>endants of the same hanging down 
over their breasts and shoulders. 
These are women bred up jmrjHttsely 
for darning; their feet amt legs are 
but little employed, except some* 
times to turn round very gently ; but 
their hands, arms, head, and Iwdy 
are in continual motion, es]»ecialiy 
their arms, which they turn and twist 
so strangely, that you would think 
them to be made without bones. Be* 
sides the two dancing-women, there 
were two old women in the pageant* 
holding each a lighted torch in their 
hands close by trie dancing-women, 
by which light the glittering spangles 
appeared very gloriously. This p*. 
gcant "was carried by six lusty menu 
Then carries six or seven torches, light* 
ing the General and Captain Swan, 
who marched side by side next j and 


1 A decorated or triumphal chariot* 
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we that attended Captain Swan fid* 
lowed clow after, marching in older 
six and six abreast, with each man 
his gun on his shoulder, and torches 
on each sida After us came twelve 
of tho General's men, withhold, Span- 
ish matchlocks, marching four in a 
row after them about forty lances, 
and behind them ns many with great 
swords, marching all in order. After 
them came abundance only with cres- 
sets by their shies, who marched up 
close without any order. When we 
came near the Sultan's house the 
Sultan and his men met us, and w r o 
wheeled off to let them pass. The 
Sultan had three pageants went be- 
fore him. In the first pageant w’ere 
four of his sons, who were about ten 
or eleven years old ; they had gotten 
abundance of small stones which 
they roguishly threw about on the 
people’s heads. In the next were 
four young maidens, nieces to the 
Sultan, being his sisters’ daughters ; 
and iu the third there were three of 
the Sultan’s children, not above six 

J r ears old. The Sultan himself fob 
owed next, being carried in his couch, 
which was not like your Indian 
palanquins, but open, and very little 
and ordinary. A multitude of people 
came after, without any order ; but 
as soon as lie was past by, the General 
and Captain Swan and all our men 
closed in just behind the Sultan, and 
no all marched together to the Gene- 
mi's house. We came thither be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock, where 
tho biggest part of the company were 
immediately dismissed ; but the Sul- 
tan and his children and his nieces, 
and some other persons of quality, 
entered the General’s house. They 
were met at the head of the stairs by 
the General’s women, who with a 

C at deal of resjiect conducted them 
o the house. Captain Swan and 
we that were with him followed after. 
It was not long before the General 
caused his dancing-women to enter 
the room and divert the company 
with tlmt imstiine. I lmd forgot to 
tell you that they have none but vocal 
music here, by what I could learn, 
except only a* row of kind of bells 


without clappers ; sixteen iiintimWr, 
and tlieir weight increasing gradually 
from about three to ten pounds* 
weight These were set in a row on 
a table in the General’s house, where 
for seven or eight days together before 
the circumcision day they were struck 
each with a little stick for the big- 
gest part* of the day, making a great 
noise; and they ceased that morning. 
So these dancing-women sung them- 
selves, and danced to their own music. 
After this the General’s women and 
the Sultan’s sons and his nieces 
danced. Two of the Sultan's nieces 
were about eighteen or nineteen years 
old, the other two were three or four 
years younger. These voting ladies 
were very richly dressed with loose 
garments of silk, and small coronets 
on their heads. They were much 
fairer than any women that 1 did ever 
sec there, and very well featured ; 
ami their noses, though but small, 
yet higher than the other women's, 
mid very well propoi tioned. When 
the ladies hail very well dive) ted 
themselves ami the company with 
dancing, tho General caused us to 
fire some sky-rockets that were made 
hy his and Captain Swan’s orders 
purposely for this night’s solemnity ; 
and after that the Sultan and his 
retinue weut away with a few atten- 
dants, and w'e all broke up; and thus 
ended this day’s solemnity. 

They are not, as I said before, very 
curious or strict in observing any days 
or times of particular devotion, ex- 
cept it be the Kamdam time, 1 as we 
call it. The llamdam time was then 
in August, as I take it, for it was 
shortly after our arrival here. In 
this time they fast all day, and about 
7 o’clock in the evening they spend 
near ail hour in prayer. Towards 
the latter end of their prayer they 
loudly invoke their Prophet for about 
a quarter of an hour, both old and 
young bawling out very strangely, as 
if they intended to fright him out of 
his sleepiness or ‘neglect of them. 
After their prayer is ended, they 

1 The Fast of Ramadan, the Maho- 
metan l*cut 
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swud «mme iimo in feasting before 
they take their repose. Thus they 
do every day for a whole mouth at 
least, for sometimes it is two or three 
days longer before the Ilamdam ends ; 
for it begins at the new moon, and 
lasts till they see the next new moon, 
which sometimes in thick, hazy 
weather is not till three or four days 
after the change, os it happened 
while 1 was at A cliin, where they 
continued the Ilanulam till the new 
moon's appearance. The next day 
after they have seen the new moon, 
the guns are all discharged about 
noon, and then the time ends. A 
main part of their religion consists in 
washing often, to keep themselves 
from being defiled, or after they are 
defiled to cleans? themselves again. 
They also take great care to keep 
themselves from being, polluted by 
tasting or touching anything that is 
accounted unclean ; therefore swine's 
flesh is very abominable to them ; 
nay, any 011c that has either tasted qf 
swine's flesh, or touched those crea- 
tures, is not permitted to come into 
their houses in many days after; aud 
there is nothing will scare them more 
than a swine. Yet there are wild 
hogs in the island, and* those so plen- 
tiful that they will come in troops 
out of the woods in the night into 
the very city, and come under llieir 
houses, to rummage up and clown the 
filth that they fi ncl there. The natives 
therefore would even desire us to lie 
in wait for the hogs to destroy them, 
which we did frequently by shooting 
them and carrying them presently on 
board ; but were prohibited their 
houses afterwards. And now 1 am 
on this subject, I cannot omit a story 
concerning the General. He once 
desired to have a pair of shoes made 
after the Knglish fashion, though he 
did very seldom wear any ; so one of 
our men made him a pair, which the 
General liked very well. Afterwards 
somebody told him, that the threads 
wherewith the shoes were sewed were 
pointed with hog’s bristles. This put 
him into a great passion ; so he sent 
the shoes to the man that made them, 
aud sent him withal more leather to 


make another pair, with threads 
pointed with some other hair, which 
was immediately done* aud tbeu he 
was well pleased. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Having in the two last Chapters 
given some account of the natural, 
civil, and religious state of Mindanao, 
I shall now go on with the prosecution 
of our affairs during our stay there. 
It was in a bay on the NR. side of 
the island that wc came to an anchor, 
its lias been said. We lay in this bay 
but one night and part of fho next 
day. Yet there wo got sp-ccli with 
some of the natives, who by si^ns 
made us understand that the city 
Mindanao was on the west sale of the 
island. We endeavomed to jtcrimado 
one of them to go with us to be our 
pilot, but he would not; therefore in 
the afternoon we loosed from hence*, 
steering again to the SE., having t ho 
wind at SW. When wc came to the 
SE. end of the Island Mindanao, we 
saw two small islands about Uueo 
leagues distant from it. 1 We might 
have passed between them and the 
main island, as we learned since; but 
not knowing them nor what dangers 
we might encounter there, we chose 
rather to sail to the eastward of them. 
Hut meeting very strong westerly 
winds, we got nothing forward in 
many days. In this time we first 
siw the Islands Meangis, which are 
sixteen leagues distant from the 
Mindanao, bearing SE. The 4 th of 
July we got into a deep bay, four 
leagues Nff. from the two small 
islands before mentioned. Rut the 
night before, in a violent tornado^ 
our bark, being unable to boat any 
longer, boro away; which |.«t tin in 
some min for fear she was ov cruet, 114 
we had like to have bevu ourselves. 
Wc anchored on the SW. side of the 
bay, in fifteen fathoms water, about 
a cable a length from the shore. Here 


1 r Pl 


’ J ' ho Serangani Islands, off tfcft 
southernmost point of Mindanao. 
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we were forced to shelter ourselv^ 
from the violence of the weather, 
which was so boisterous with rain 
end tornadoes and a strong wester] 
wind, that we were very glad to fin* 
this place to anchor in; being tli 
only shelter on this side from th 
west winds. On the west side of tin 
bay, the land is of a mean height 
with a large savannah bordering 01 
the sea, ana stretching from the mout 1 
of the bay a great way to the west 
ward. This savannah abounds will 
long grass, and it is plentifully stocked 
with deer. The adjacent woods are a 
covert for them in the heat of the 
day ; but mornings and evenings they 
feed in the open plains, as thick as in 
our parks in England. I never saw 
anywhere such plenty of wild deer, 
though I have met with them in 
several parts of America, both in the 
North and South Seas. The deer live 
here pretty peaceably and unmolested, 
for there arc no inhabitants on that 
side of the bay. We visited this 
savannah every morning, ami killed 
as many deer os we pleased, sometimes 
sixteen or eighteen in a day; ami we 
did eat nothing but venison all the 
time we stayed here. We saw a great 
many plantations by the sides of the 
mountains on the east side of the 
bay, and we went to one of them, in 
hopes to learn of the inhabitants 
whereabouts the city was, that we 
might not oversail it in the night, 
but they tied from us. 

Wclay here till the 12th before the 
winds abated of their fury, and then 
we sailed from lienee, dim* ting our 
course to the westward. Being now 
past the SE. part of the island, we 
Coasted down on the south side, and 
we saw abundance of canoes a-fishing, 
and now and then a small village. 
Neither were these inhabitants afraid 
of us os the former, but came aboard; 
yet wo could not understand them, 
nor they us, but by signs ; and when 
we mentioned the word Mindanao, 
they would point towards it. The 
18tn of July we arrived be fore the 
River of Mindanao. We anchored 
right against the river in fifteen 
fathoms water, clear hard sand, about 


two miles from the shore. We fired 
seven or nine guns, I remember not 
well which, and were answered again 
with three from the shore, for which 
we gave one again. Immediately after 
our coming to an anchor. Raja Lanfc 
and one of the Sultan's sons came off 
in a canoe, being rowed with ten oars, 
and demanded in S{>anish what we 
were ami from whence we came. Mr 
Smith (he who was taken prisoner at 
Leon in Mexico) answered in the same 
language that we were English, that 
we had been a great while out of 
England. They told us that we were 
welcome, and asked us a great many 
questions abont England, especially 
concerning our East India merchants, 
and whether we were sent by them to 
settle a factory here. Mr Smith told 
them that we came hither only to buy 
provision. They seemed a little dis- 
contented when they understood that 
we weie not come to settle among 
them ; for they had heard of our ar- 
rival on the east side of the island a 
great while before, and entertained 
hopes that we were sent purposely out 
of England hither to settle a trade 
with them ; which it should seem 
they are very desirous of, for Captain 
Good lud had been here not long be- 
fore to treat with them about it, and 
when he went away he told them, as 
they said, that in a short time they 
might expect an ambassador from 
England to make a full bargain with 
them. Indeed, upon mature thoughts 
r should think we could not have 
lone better than to have complied 
vith the desire they seemed to nave 
>f our settling here, and to have taken 
ip our quarters among them. For as 
.hereby we might better have con- 
sulted our own profit and satisfaction 
.ban by the other loose roving way 
>f life ; so it might probably have 
proved of public benefit to our nation, 
md been a means of introducing an 
English settlement and trade, not 
wily here, but through several of the 
.pice islands which lie in its neigh- 
bourhood. For the Islands Meangis, 
ivhich 1 mentioned in the beginning 
>f this Chapter, lie within twenty 
eagues of Mindanao. These are 
Q 
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three small islands that abound with 
gold and cloves* if I may credit my 
author, 1 Prince Jcoly, who was born 
on one of them, and was at this time 
a slave in the city of Mindanao. He 
might have been purchased by us of 
his master for a small matter, as he 
was afterwards by Mr Moody, who 
came hither to Wde, and laded a 
ship with clove bark ; ami by trans- 
porting him home to his ow n country 
we might have gotten a trade there. 
But of Prince Jeoly I shall speak 
more hereafter. These islands arc as 
yet probably unknown to the Dutch, 
who, as 1 said before, endeavour to 
engross all the spice into their own 
hands. There was another oppor- 
tunity offered us here of settling on 
another spice island that was very 
well inhabited ; for the inhabitants 


yet we were as welt provided* or 
better, considering all circumstances* 
than if we had. For there was 
scarce any. useful trade but soma 
or others of us understood it.^ Wo 
had sawyers, carpenters, joiner* 
brick makers, bricklayers, shoemakers, 
tailors, tVc. ; we only wanted a good 
smith for great work, which we 
might have had at Mindanao. ^ We 
were very well provided with iron* 
lead, anti all sorts of tools, as saws* 
axes, hammers, &e. We had powder 
and shot enough, and very good 
small arms. If we had designed to 
build a fort, w'c could have sjKired 
eight or ten guns out of our ship, ami 
men enough to have managed it, and 
any affair of trade beside. We hud 
also a meat advantage above raw 


fearing the Dutch, and understand- 
ing that the English were settling at 
Mindanao, their Sultan sent his 
nephew to Mindanao while wo were 
there to invite us thither. Captain 
Swan conferred with him about it 
divers times, and I do believe be bad 
some inclination to accept the. offer ; 
and I am sure most of the men were 
for it ; but this never came to a head 
fo n want of a true understanding be- 
tween Captain Swan and bis men, aH 
may be declared hereafter. Besides 
the benefit which might accrue from 
this trade with Meangis and other 
spice islands, the Philippine Islands 
themselves, by a little care and in- 
dustry, might have afforded us a very 
beneficial trade ; and all these trades 
might have been managed from Min- 
danao by settling there first. For 
that island lies very convenient for 
trading either to the Spice Islands or 
to the rest of the Philippine Islands , 
since, as its soil is much of the same 
nature with cither of them, so it lies, 
as it were, in the centre of the gold and 
spice trade in these parts; the islands 
north of Mindanao abounding most 
in gold, and those south of Meangis 
in spice. . . . As to the capacity 
we were then in of settling ourselves 
at Mindanao, although we were not 

1 Authority, informant. 


men that are scut nut of England into 
these places, who proceed usually too 
cautiously, coldly, and formally, to 
compass any considerable design* 
which experience better t earl tea than 
any rules whatsoever; besides tin 
danger of their lives in so gi eat and 
sudden a change of air, whereas we 
were all inured to hot »dimai*\s, hard- 
ened by many fatigues, and iri gene 
ral daring men, and sueh as would 
not be easily bullied. To add one 
thing more, our men were almost 
tired, and began to desiie a quiatu# 
ext; and therefore, they would gladly 
have seated themselves anywhere* 
AVc had a good ship, too, and enough 
of us (besides what might bav«* been 
spared to manage our new settlement) 
to bring the news with the effort* to 
the owners in England ; for Captain 
Swan had already £5000 in gold* 
which he and his merchants received 
for goods sold mostly to Captain 
Ham's and his men, which if he had 
laid but part of it out in spice, as 
P robably he might have done, would 
have satisfied the merchants to their 
heai ts* content. So much by w f ay of 
digression. 

To proceed therefore with Otir first 
reception at Mindanao. Kaja I>ant 
»ml his nephew sat still in their 
canoe and would not cornu aboard us* 
because, as they said, they had no 
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order* for It from the Sultan* After 
about half-an -hour’s discourse they 
took their leaves, first inviting Cap- 
tain Swan ashore, and promising him 
to assist him in getting, provision, 
which they said at present was scarce, 
but in three or four months’ time the 
lice would be gathered in, and then 
he might have as much as he pleased, 
and that in the meantime he might 
secure his ship in some convenient 
place for fear of the westerly winds, 
which they said would be very violent 
at the latter end of this month and all 
the next, as we found them. We did 
not know the quality of these two 
persons till after they were gone, else 
we should have fired some guns at 
their departure. When they were 
gone, a certain officer under the Sul- 
tan came aboard and measured our 
ship, a custom derived from the 
Chinese, who always measure the 
length and breadth and the depth of 
the hold of all ships that come to 
load there, by which means they 
know how much each ship will carry. 
But for what reason this custom is 
used either by the Chinese or Minda- 
nao men I could never learn, unless 
the Mindanayans design by this means 
to improve their skill in shipping, 
against they have a trade. Captain 
Swan, considering that the season of 
tho year would oblige us to sjxmd 
soma time at tills island, thought it 
convenient to make what interest he 
could with the Sultan, who might 
afterwards either obstruct or advance 
his designs, lie therefore immedi- 
ately provided a present to send 
ashore to the Sultan, viz., three yards 
of scarlet cloth, three yards of broad 
gold lace, a Turkish scimitar, ami a 
pair of pistols ; and to Raja I^nut he 
sent three yards of scarlet cloth and 
three yards of silver lace. This pre- 
sent was carried by Mr Henry More 
in the evening. Ho was first con- 
ducted to Raja Lnut’s house, where 
he remained till report thereof was 
made to the Sultan, who immedi- 
ately gave order for all tilings to be 
made ready to receive him. About 9 
o’clock at night a messenger came 
from the Sultan to bring the present 


away. Then Mr More was conducted 
all tne way, with torches and armed 
men, till he came to the house where 
the Sultan was. The Sultan, with 
eight or ten men of liis Council, were 
seated on carpets waiting his coming. 
The present that Mr More brought 
was laid down before them, and was 
very kindly accepted by the Sultan, 
who caused Mr More to sit down 
by them, and asked a great many 
questions of him. Tho discourse 
was in Spanish by an interpre- 
ter. This conference lasted about 
an hour, and then he was dismissed, 
and returned again to Raja Laut’s 
house. There was a supper provided 
for him and the bout's crew, after 
which he returned aboard. 

The next day the Sultan sent for 
Captain Swan. He immediately went 
ashore, with a flag flying in the boat's 
head, and two tiunqiets sounding all 
the way. When he came ashore lie 
was mot at his landing by two prin- 
cipal officers, guarded along with sol- 
diers, and abundance of people gazing 
to see him. The Sultan waited for 
him in his chamber of audience, where 
Captain Swan was treated with to- 
bacco and betel, which was all bis 
entertainment. The Sultan sent for 
two English letters for Captain Swan 
to read, purposely to let him know 
that our East India merchants did 
design to settle here, and that they 
had already sent a ship hither. One of 
these letters was sent to the Sultan from 
England by the East India merchants. 
The chief thing contained in it, as I re- 
member — for J saw it afterwards in tho 
Secretary’s hand, who was very proud 
to show it to us — was to desire some 
privileges in order to the building of 
a fort there. This letter was written 
in a very fair hand, and between each 
line there was a gold line drawn. The 
other letter was left by Captain Good- 
liul, directed to any Englishmen who 
should happen to come thither. This 
related wnolly to trade, giving an 
account at what rate he had agreed 
with them for goods of the island, 
and liow European goods should be 
sold to them ; with an account of 
their weights and measures, and their 
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difference from ours. Captain Good- he did once punish bit “»* ** 
Wa thus : 44 Trust Tait, fao that came captain of wj 

bark to Mindanao, Indeed at tnat 
time Captain Swan liad his meat* 
much under command as if bd feact 
been in a 'king’s ship; and had he 
known how to use his authority* he 
might have led them to any settle* 
ment and have brought them to assist 
him in any design he had pleased* 
Captain Swan being dismissed from 
the Sultan with abundance of civility* 
after about two hours’ discourse with 
him, went thence to Raja Laut’s 
house. Raja Laut had then some 
difference with the Sultan, and there* 
fore he was not present at the Sultan’s 
reception of our Captain, but waited 
his return, and treated him and all 
his men with boiled rice and fowls, 
lie then told Captain Swati again* 
and urged it to him, that it would be 
best to get his ship into the river as 
soon as he could, because of the usual 
tempestuous weather at this time of 
the year, and that lie should want no 
assistance to further him in anything. 
He told him also that as we must of 
necessity stay here some time, so our 
men would often come ashore ; and he 
therefore desired him to warn his men 
to he careful to give no affront to the 
natives, who, lie said, were very re- 
vengeful. Tliat their customs being 
different from ours, he feared that 
Captain Swan's men might some time 
or other offend them, though igno- 
rantly; that therefore he gave mm 
this friendly warning to prevent it; 
that his house should always be open 
to receive him or any of his men ; and 
that he, knowing our customs^ would 
never be offended at anything. After 
a great deal of such discourse he dia* 
missed the Captain aud his company* 
who took their leave and came aboard 
Captain Swan having seen the two 
letters, did not doubt that the English 
did design to settle a factory here; 
therefore he did not much scruple* 
the honesty of these people, but im- 
mediately ordered us to get the ship 
into the river. The river upon which 
the city of Mindanao standi is but 


lud*8 letter concluded thus ; 44 Trust 
none of them, for they are all thieves, 
but lace is Latin for a candle. ” We 
understood afterwards that Captain 
Ooodlud was robbed of some goods by 
one of the General's men, and that he 
that robbed him was fled into the 
mountains, and ^ould not bo found 
while Captain Goodlud was here. 
But .the fellow returning to the city 
some time after our arrival here, Raja 
Laut brought him bound to Captain 
Swan, aiui told him what lie had 
done, desiring him to punish him for 
it as he pleased ; but Captain Swan 
excused himself and said it did not 
belong to him, therefore ho would 
have nothing to do with it. How- 
ever the General Raja Laut would not 
pardon him, but punished him ac- 
cording to their own custom. He was 
stripped stark naked in the morning 
at sun-rising, and bound to a post, 
so that lie could not stir hand nor 
foot but as he was moved, ami waS 
placed with his face eastward against 
the sun. In the afternoon they 
turned his face towards the west that 
the sun might still be in his face, aud 
thus lie stood all day parched in the 
sun, which shines here excessively 
hot, and tormented with the mosqui- 
toes or gnats; after this the General 
would have killed him if Captain 
Swan had consented to it. Their 
common way of punishment is to 
strip them in this manner and place 
them in the sun, but sometimes they 
lay them flat on their backs on the 
sand, which is very hot, where they 
remain a whole day in the scorching 
sun, with the mosquitoes biting 
them all the time. This action 
of the General in offering Captain 
Swan the punishment of the thief, 
caused Captain Swan afterwards to 
make him the same offer of Ins 
men w'hen any had offended the Min- 
danao men, but the General left such 
offenders to lie punished by Captain 
Swan as he thought convenient. So 
that for the least offence Captain 
Swan punished his men, and that in 
the sight of the Mindanayans ; and I 
think sometimes only for revenge, os 


1 Doubt* suspect* 
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small, and has not above ten or eleven 
feet of water on the bar at a spring 
tide ; therefore wo lightened our ship, 
and the spring coming on, wo with 
much ado got her into the river, being 
assisted by fifty or sixty Mindanayan 
fishermen who lived at the mouth of 
the river, Iliya Laut himself being 
aboard our ship to direct them. AVe 
carried her about a quarter of a mile 
UP within the mouth of the river, and 
there moored her head and stern in a 
hole, where we always rode alloat. 
After this the citizens of Mindanao 
came frequently aboard to invite our 
men to their houses and to offer us 
pagallies. It was a long time since 
any of us had received such friend- 
ship, and therefore we were the more 
easily drawn to accept of tlicir kind- 
nesses; and in a very short time most 
of our men got a comrade or two, ami 
ns many pagallies, especially such of 
US as had good clothes ami store of 
gold, as many had who were of the 
number of those that accompanied 
Captain Harris over the Isthmus of 
Darien, the rest of us being poor 
enough. Nay, the very poorest and 
meanest of us could hardly pass the 
streets but we were even hauled by 
force into their houses to be treated 
by them, although their treats were 
but mean, viz., tobacco or betel-nut, 
or a little sweet-spiced water. Yet 
their seeming sincerity, simplicity, 
aud the manner of bestowing these 
gifts, made them very acceptable. 
When we came to their houses they 
would always be praising the English, 
as declaring that the English and 
Hindanayaus were all one. Tins 
they expressed by putting their two 
forefingers close together, and saying 
that tlie English ami Miudanayans 
were samo, — that is, all one. 
Then they would draw their forefingers 
half a foot asunder and say tlie Dutch 
and they were bugeto , which signifies 
that they were at such distance in 

S aint of friendship. And for the 
poniards, they would make a greater 
representation of distance than for tlie 
Dutch, fearing these, but having felt 
aud smarted from the Spaniards, who 
had once almost brought them under. 


Captain Swan did seldom go into 
any house at first but into Riga Laut's ; 
there he dinod commonly every day ; 
and as many of his men as were 
ashore, and had no money to entertain 
themselves, resorted thither about 
12 O’clock, where they had rice 
enough boiled and well dressed, and 
some scraps of fowls or bits of buffalo 
dressed very nastily. Captain Swan 
was served a little better, and his two 
trumpeters sounded all the time that 
he was at dinner. After dinner Raja 
Laut would sit and discourse with 
him most part of the afternoon. It 
was now tlie Ramdam time, therefore 
tlie General excused himself that he 
could not entertain our Captain with 
dances and other pastimes as he in- 
tended to do when this solemn time 
was past, besides, it was the very 
height of the wet season, and there- 
fore not so projjer for pastimes. . . . 

When the Ramdam time was over, 
and the dry time set in a little, the 
•General, to oblige Captain Swan, en- 
tertained him every nightwith dances. 
Tlie dancing-women that arc pur- 
posely bred up to it, and make it 
their trade, I have already described. 
Rut besides thorn, all the women in 
general arc much addicted to dancing. 
They dance forty or fifty at once, and 
that standing all round in a ring 
joined hand in hand, and singing and 
keeping time. Rut they never budge 
out of^their places, nor make any 
motion till the chorus is sung ; then 
all at once they throw out one leg 
and bawl out aloud, and sometimes 
they only clap their hands when the 
chorus is sung. Captain Swan, to 
retaliate the General’s favours, sent 
for his violins, and some that could 
dance English dances, wherewith the 
General was very well pleased. They 
commonly spent the biggest part of 
the nights in these sort of pastimes. 
Among the rest of our men that did 
use to dance thus before the General, 
there was one John Thacker, who was 
a seaman bred, and could neither 
write nor read, but had formerly 
learnt to dance in the music-houses 
about Wapping. This man came into 
the South Seas with Captain Harris; 
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aud netting with liim a good quantity I Captain Swan that there were beevea 
of gold» and being a pretty good lius- enough) only they were wild. But 1 
^ -r i 1 * 1 “ 1 ‘- n — — told him the truth) and advised him 
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band of his share, had still some left, 
besides what he laid out in a very 
good suit of clothes. The General 
supposed by his garb and his dancing 
that ho had been of noble extraction, 
and, to be satisfied of his quality, 
asked of one of or- men if he did not 
guess aright of him. The man of 
whom the General asked this question 
told him he was much in the right, 
and that most of our ship’s company 
were of the like extraction, especially 
all those that had fine clothes, and 
that they came abroad only to see the 
world, having money enough to bear 
their expenses wherever they came; 
but that for the rest, those that luid 
but mean clothes, they were only 
common seamen. After this the 
General showed a great deal of respect 
to all that had good clothes, but es- 
pecially to John Thacker, till Captain 
Swan came to know the business, and 
marred all, undeceiving the General, 1 
and drubbing the nobleman ; for he 
was so much incensed against John 
l^acker that lie could never endure 
rim afterwards, though the poor fel- 
low knew nothing of the matter. 

About the middle of November we 
began to work on our ships bottom, 
which we found very much eaten with 
the worm ; for this is a horrid place 
for worms. . . . Having ripped ofT 
all our worm-eaten plank and clapped 
on new, by the beginning of Decendier 
1680, onr ship’s bottom was sheathed 
and tallowed ; and the 10th we went 
over the bar, and took aboard the 
iron and lead that wo could not sell, 
and began to fill our water and fetch 
aboard rice for our voyage. I was at 
that time a-hunting with the General 
for beef, which he had a long time 
promised us ; but now I saw that 
there was no credit to be given to his 
word, for I was a week out with him 
and saw but four cows, which were 
»o wild that wo did not get one. 
There were five or six more of our 
company with me ; these, who were 
young men, and had Delilahs there, 
which made them fond of the place, 
•11 agreed with the General to tell 
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not to be too credulous of the Gene* 
ral’s promises. He seemed to be very 
angry, and stormed behind the Gene* 
ral v s back, but in his presence was 
very mute, being a man of small 
courage. It was about the 20th of 
December when we returned from 
hunting, and the General designed 
to go again to another place to hunt 
for beef; but he stayed till after 
Christinas Day, because some of tie 
designed to go with him, and Captain 
Swan had desired all his men to be 
aboard that day, that wc might keep 
it solemnly together ; and accordingly 
he sent aboard a buffalo the day be- 
fore, that wc might have a good dinner. 
So the 25th, about 10 o’clock. Captain 
Swan came aboard, and all his men 
who were ashore ; for you must under- 
stand that near a third of onr men 
lived constantly ashore with their 
comrades and pagiillies, and some 
with women - servants whom they 
hired of their masters for concubines. 
Some of our men also had houses, 
which they hired or bought (for 
houses arc very cheap) for five or six 
dollars ; for many of them having 
more money than they knew what to 
do with, cased themselves here of the 
trouble of telling it, spending it very 
lavishly, their prodigality making the 
people impose upon them, to the 
making the rest of ns pay the dearer 
for what we bought, ami to the en- 
dangering the like impositions upon 
such Englishmen as may come here 
liei caftcr. For the M indanayans khew 
how to get our squires’ gold from 


we had no silver), and 
men wanted silver they 


them (for 

when our __ 

would change now and then an ounce 
of gold, and could get for it no more 
than ten or eleven dollars for a Min- 
danao ounce, which they would not 
part with again under eighteen doU 

il * 9 an<1 thc &*** I«*e* 

the Mmdanayans set an their goods, 
were not the only way to lesson their 
stocks; for their pagallies and com* 
rwles would often bo begging notltO* 
what of them, and our men — 
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generous enough, ami would bestow 
Jmlfan-ounce of gold at a time in a 
ring for their pagallics, or in a silver 
wristband or hoop to come about their 
arms, in hopes to get a night’s lodging 
with them. When we were all aboard 
on Christinas Day, Captain Swan and 
his two merchants, 1 did expect that 
Captain Swan would have made some 
, or have told us his designs ; 
hut' ho only dined and went ashore 
again without speaking anything of 
his mind. Yet even then I think 
that he was driving on a design of 


vessel's motion it frequently delved 
under water, and the man along with 
it ; and sometimes when hoisted up 
lie had scarce time to blow before he 
would be carried under water again. 
When we had rowed about two 
leagues we entered a pretty large, 
deep river, and rowed up a league 
farther ; the water salt all the way. 
There was a pretty large village, the 
houses built after the country fashion. 
We landed at this place, where there 
was a house made ready immediately 
for us. The General and his women 


going to one of the Spice Islands to | lay at one end of the house, and we 
mad with spice ; for the young man at the other end ; and in the evening 


load with spice ; for the young man 
before mentioned, who I said was sent 
by his uncle, the Sultan of a spice 
island near Tcmate, to invite the 
English to their island, came aboard 
at this time, and after some private 
discourse with Captain Swan they 
both went ashore together. This 
young man did riot care that the 
Mindauayans should be privy to wliat 


at the other end ; and in the evening 
all the women in the village danced 
before the General. While he stayed 
here, the General with his men went 
out every morning betimes, and did 
not return till four or five o’clock in 
the afternoon ; and lie would often 
compliment us by telling us what 
good trust and confidence be bad in 
us, saying that he left his women ami 


lie said. I have heard Captain Swan j»gootis under our protection, and that 


say that lie offered to load his ship 
with spice, provided he would build 
a atnali fort and leave some men to 
secure the island from the Dutch ; 
but I am since informed that the 
Dutch have now got possession of the 
island. 


he thought them as secure with us 
six (for w f e bad all our arms with us) 
as if lie had left a hundred of his own 
men to guard them. Yet for all this 
great confidence he always left one of 
his principal men, for fear some of us 
should be too familiar with his women. 


The next day after Christmas the 
General went away again, and five or 
six Englishmen with him, of whom I 
was one, under pretence of going a- 
hunting ; and we all went together 
l>y water in his proa, together with 
las women and servants, to the hunt- 
iug-place. The General always carried 
his wives ami children, his servants, 
his money ami goods with him ; so 
we all embarked in the morning, ami 
arrived there before night. I have 
already described the fashion of their 
proas, and the rooms made in them. 
We were entertained in the General's 
room or cabin. Our voyage was not 
so far but that we reached our port 
before night. At this time one of the 
General's servants had offended, ami 
was punished in this manner : He 
was bound fast, flat on his belly, on a 
bamboo belonging to the proa, which 
was so near the water that by the 


They did never stir out of their own 
room when the General w as at home ; 
but ns soon as lie was gone out they 
would presently come into our room, 
and sit with* us all day, and ask a 
thousand questions of us concerning 
our English women and onr customs. 
You may imagine that before this 
time some of us had attained so much 
of their language as to understand 
them and give them answers to their 
demands. I remember that one day 
they asked how many wives the King 
of England had. \Ve told them but 
one, and that our English laws did 
not allow of any more. They said it 
was a very strange custom that a man 
should be confined to one woman ; 
some of them said it was a very bad 
law, but others again said it was a 
good law ; so there was a great dis- 
pute among them about it* But on* 
of the General's women said post* 
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t-ivcly that our law was better than savannah, where ho 
theirs, and made them all silent by 
the reason which she gave for it. 

This was the War Queen, as we called 
her, for she did always accompany 
the General whenever lie was called 
out to engage his enemies, but the 
rest did not. By this familiarity 
among the won. on, and by often dis- 
coursing with them, we came to be ac- 
quainted with their customs and pri- 
vileges. The General lies with his 
wives by turns, but she by whom ho 
had the first son has a double portion 

of liis company ; for when it comes t>ecf as we should want, 


to her turn, she has him two nights, 
whereas the rest have him but one. 
She with whom he is to lie at night 
seems to have a particular respect 
shown her by the rest all the preced- 
ing day, and for a mark of distinc- 
tion wears a striped silk handker- 
chief about her neck, by which wc 
knew who was queen that day. 

We lay here about five or six days, 
but did never in all that time sec the 
least sign of any beef, which was the 
business we came about ; neither 
were wo suffered to go out with the 
General to sec the wild kine, but wc 
wanted for nothing else. However, 
this did not please us, and wc often 
importuned him to let us go out 
among the cattle. .At last he told us 
that he had provided a jar of rice- 
drink to be merry with us, and after 
that we should go with him. This 
rice-drink is made of ncc boiled and 
imt into a jar, where it remains a 
long time steeping in water. I know 
not the manner of making it, but it 
is very strong pleasant drink. The 
evening when the General designed 
to be merry, he caused a jar oAhis 
dnnlc to be brought into our room 
and he began to drink first himself' 
then afterwards his men ; so they 
took turns till they were all as dronlc 
as swine, before they suffered us to 
dnnk. After they had enough, then 
we drank, and they drank no more, 
for they will not drink after us. The 
General leaped about our room a little 

3Jnl e L bU i t ' havi ?Jl lliy loa<, » *>on 

went to sleep. The next day we 
Mrent out with the General into the 


(Chap. XllL 

had near 100 
men making a largo pen to drive the 
cattle into; for that is the manner of 
their hunting, having no dogs. But 
I saw not- above eight or ten cows, 
and those as wild as deer, so that wo 
got none this day ; yet the next day 
some of liis men brought in three 
heifers which they killed in the sa- 
vannah. With these we returned 
aboard, they being all that we got 
there. Captain 8 wan was much 
vexed at the General's actions; for he 
promised to supply us with as much 
mid 


but now 


either could not or would not rnake 
good his promise. Besides he failed 
to perform liis promise in a bargain 
of lice that we were to have for the 
iron which he sold him, but he put 
us off still from time to time, and 
would not come to any account. 
Neither were these all his tricks; for 
a little before his son was circum- 
cised, he pi cteudcd a great strait for 
money to defray the charges of that 
day ; and therefore desired Captain 
Swan to lend him about twenty 
ounces of gold; for he knew that 
Captain Swan had a considerable 
quantity of gold in his possession, 
which the General thought was his 
own, but indeed Jiad none but what 
belonged to the merchants. How- 
ever, lie lent it the General ; but 
when he came to an acconnt with 
Captain Swan he told him that it was 
usual at such solemn times to make 
presents, and that lie received it as a 
gift. ^ lie also demanded payment for 
the victuals that our Captain and his 
men did eat at liis house. These 
things startled Captain Swan, vet 
how to help himself he knew not. 
But all this, with other inward 
troubles, lay hard on our Curtain’s 
spirits, and put him very much out 
ot humour; for his own company also 
were pressing him every day to bo 
gone, because now was tho height of 
the easterly monsoon, the only wind 
to carry us farther into tho Indies. 

About this time some of our men* 
who were weary and tired with w*i£ 
denng, ran away into the country 
end absconded, they being assisted. 
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m was generally belie veil, by Raja 
Lout. There were others also, who, 
fearing we should not go to an Eng- 
lish port, bought a canoe and de- 
signed to go in her to B # orneo ; for 
not long before a Mindanao vessel 
came from thence and brought a 
letter directed to the chief of the 
English factory at Mindanao. This 
letter the General would have Cap- 
tain Swan to have opened ; but he 
thought it might come from some of 
the dSast India merchants, whose 
affairs he would not intermeddle 
with, and therefore did not open it. 
I since met with Captain Bowry at 
Achin, and telling hnn this story he 
said that he sent that letter, suppos- 
ing that the English were settled 
there at Mindanao ; and by this 
letter we also thought that there was 
an English factory at Borneo ; so 
here was a mistake on both sides. 
But this canoe wherewith some of 
them thought to go to Borneo, Captain 
Swan took from them, and threatened 
the undertakers very hardly. How- 
ever, this did not so far discourage 
them, for they secretly bought an- 
other ; but their designs taking air, 
they were again frustrated by Captain 
Swan. The whole crew were at this 
time under * general disaffection, and 
full of very different projects; and all 
for want of action. The main divi- 
sion was between those that had 
money and those that had ^ none. 
There was a great difference in the 
humours of these ; for they that hail 
money lived ashore, and did not care 
for leaving Mindanao ; whilst those 
tliat were poor lived aboard and 
urged Captain Swan to go to sea. 
These began to be unruly as well as 
dissatisfied, and sent ashore the mer- 
chants* iron to sell for rack and honey 
to make punch, wherewith they grew 
drunk and quarrelsome ; which disor- 
derly actions deterred me from going 
alioard, for I did ever abhor drunken- 
ness, which now our men that were 
aboard addicted themselves wholly 
to. Yet these disorders might have 
been crushed if Captain Swan had 
used his authority to suppress them ; 
but he with his merchants living al- 


ways ashore, there was no command, 
and therefore every man did what he 
pleased and encouraged each other in 
his villanies. Now Mr Hartop, who 
was one of Captain Swan's merchants, 
did very much importune him to settle 
his resolutions and declare his mind 
to liis men ; which at last lie con- 
sented to do ; therefore he gave warn- 
ing to all his men to come aboard the 
13th of January 1687. 

We did all earnestly expect to hear 
what Captain Swan would propose, 
and therefore were very willing to go 
aboard ; but unluckily for him, two 
days before this meeting was to be. 
Captain Swan sent aboard his gunner 
to fetch something ashore out of his 
cabin. The gunner rummaging to 
find what he was sent for, among 
other things took out the captain's 
journal from America to the Island 
of Guam, and laid it down by him. 
This journal was taken up by one 
John Reed, a Bristol man. He was 
fi pretty ingenious young man, and 
of a very civil carriage and behaviour. 
He was also accounted a good artist, 
and kept a journal, and was now 
prompted by his curiosity to peep 
into Captain Swan's journal to see 
how it agreed with his own ; a tiling 
very usual among seamen that keep 
journals, when they have ail oppor- 
tunity, and esj>ecially young men 
who have no great experience. At 
the first opening of the book, he 
lighted on a place in which Captain 
Swan had inveighed bitterly against 
most of his men, especially against 
another John Reed, a Jamaica- man. 
This was such stuff as lie did not seek 
after; but hitting so pat on the subject, 
his curiosity led him to pry further ; 
and therefore while the gunner was 
busy, he conveyed the book away, to 
look over it at his leisure. The gunner 
having despatched his business, locked 
up the cabin-door, not missing the 
book, and went ashore ; then John 
Reed shewed it to his name-sake, 
and to the rest that were aboard, 
who were by this time the biggest 
part of them ripe for mischief, only 
wanting some fair pretenco to set 
themselves to work about it* There* 
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fore looking on what was written in 
this journal to ho matter sufficient 
for t\iem to accomplish their ends, 
Captain Tait, who, as I said before, 
hail been abused by Captain Swan, 
laid hold on this opportunity to he 
revenged for his injuries, and aggra- 
vated the matter to the height, per- 
suading the im. to turn out Captain 
Swan from being commander, in 
hopes to have commanded the ship 
himself. -As for the seamen, they 
were easily persuaded to anything, 
for they were quite tired with this 
long and tedious voyage, and most of 
them despaired of ever getting home, 
and therefore did not care what they 
did or whither they went. It was 
only want of being busied in sonic 
action that made them so uneasy ; 
therefore they consented to what Tait 
projK>sed, and immediately all that 
were aboard bound themselves by 
oath to turn Captain Swan out, ami 
to conceal this design from those 
that were ashore, until the ship wr& 
under sail ; which would have boon 
presently, if the surgeon or his mate 
had been aboard : but they were both 
ashore, and they thought it no pru- 
dence to go to sea without a surgeon. 
Therefore the next morning they sent 
ashore one John Cookworthy, to hasten 
off either the surgeon or his mate, by- 
pretending that one of the men in the 
night broke liis leg by falling into the 
hold. Tiie surgeon told him that he 
intended to come aboard the next day 
with the Captain, and would not come 
before, but sent his mate Herman 
Conpinger. This man, some time 
before this, was sleeping at his pu- 
gally’s, and a snake twisted himself 
about his neck, but afterwards went 
away without hurting him. In this 
country it is usual to have the snakes 
conie into the houses, and into the 
ships too ; for we had several came 
aboard our ship when we lay in the 
ri ver. But to proceed : Herman Cop- 
pinger provided to go aboard ; and 
the next day, being the time appoint- 
ed for Captain Swan and all his men 
to meet^ aboard, I went aboard witli 
him, neither of us mistrusting what 
was designed by those aboard till we 


| came thither. Then vro found it was 
1 only a trick to get the surgeon off ; 
for now, having obtained their de- 
sires, the canoe was sent ashore again 
immediately, to desire as many* as 
they could meet to come aboard, hut 
not to tell the reason, lost Captain 
Swan should come to hear of it. 

The 13th, in the morning, they 
weighed, and iired a gun. Captain 
Swan immediately sent aboard Mr 
Nelly, who was now his chief mate, 
to see what the matter was ; to him 
they told all their grievances,, and 
showed him the journal. He per- 
suaded them to stay till the next day 
for an answer from Captain Swan and 
tlie merchants ; .so they came to an 
anchor again, and the next morning 
Mr Ilartop carne aboard. He per- 
suaded 1 them to be reconciled again, 
or at least to stay and get iuoto rice ; 
but they were deaf to it, and weighed 
again while lie was aboard. Yet at 
Mr liar top’s persuasion they promised 
to stay till 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
for Captain Swan and the rest of the 
men, if they would come aboard ; 
but they su Acred no man to go ashore 
e\copt one William Williams that had 
a wooden leg, and another that was a 
sawyer. If Captain Swan had yet 
come aboard, he might have dashed 
all their designs ; but he neither came 
himself, ns a captain of any prudence 
and courage would have done, nor 
sent till the time was expired, 8o 
we left Captain Swan and atxmt 
thirty-six men ashoro in the city, 
and six or eight that rail away ; and 
about sixteen we had buried there, 
the most of which died by poison. 
The natives are very expert at poison- 
ing, and do it upon small occasions : 
nor did our men want for given 
offence, tli rough their general to* 
gueries, and sometimes by dallying 
too familial ly with their women even 
before their faces. "Some of their 
poisons arc slow and lingering; for 
we had some now aboard who wore 
poisoned there, but died not tilt 
some months after. 


1 Advised* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thb 14th of January 1687, at 8 o’clock 
III the afternoon, we sailed from the 
River of Mindanao, designing to cruise 
before Manilla. It was during our 
stay at Mindanao that we were first 
made sensible of the change of time 
in the course of our voyage. For 
having travelled so far westward, 
keeping the same courso with the sun, 
we must consequently have gained 
something insensibly in the length 
of tho particular days, but have lost 
in the tale, the bulk, or number, of 
the days or hours. According to 
the different longitudes ot' England 
and Mindanao, this isle being west 
from the Lizard, by common compu- 
tation, about 210 degrees, the differ- 
ence of time at our arrival at Mindanao 
ought to be about fourteen hours : 
anti so much we should have antici- 
pated our reckoning, having gained 
it by bearing the sun company. Now 
tho natural dav in every particular 
place must be consonant to itself : but 
this going about with or against the 
sun’s course will of necessity make a 
difference in the calculation of the 
civil day between any two places. 
Accordingly, at Mindanao and all 
oilier places iu tho East Indies, we 
found them reckoning a day before 
us, both natives and Europeans ; for, 
the Europeans coming eastward by 
the Cape of Good llojie, iu a course 
contrary to the sun ami us, wherever 
we met they were a full day before us 
in tlicir accounts. So, among the 
Indian Mahometans here, tlieir Friday, 
the day of their Sultan’s going to their 
mosques, was Thursday with us ; 
though it was Friday also with those 
who came eastward from Europe. 
Yet at the Tyrone Islands we found 
the Spaniards of Guam keeping the 
same computation with mirse Ives ; the 
reason of which I take to be, that they 
settled that colony by a courso west- 
ward from Spain ; the Spaniards going 
first to America, and thence to the 
Ladrones and Philippines. • • , 

We coasted to the westward on the 
south side of the Island Mindanao, 
keeping within four or five leagues off 


the shore. The land from hence 
trends away W. by S. ; it is of a good 
height by the sea and very woody ; 
ami iu the country we saw high hills. 
Tho next day we were abreast of 
Cham bongo, 1 a town in this island, 
thirty leagues from the River of Min- 
danao. Here is said to be a good har- 
bour and a great settlement, with 
plenty of beef and buffalo. It is re- 
ported that the Spaniards were for- 
merly fortified here also. About six 
leagues before we came to the west 
end of the Island Mindanao, we fell 
in with a great many small low islands 
or keys; and about two or three leagues 
to the southward of these keys there is 
a long island, stretching N E. and SW. 
about twelve leagues.* This island 
is low by the sea on the north side, 
and has a ridge of hills in the middle 
running from one end to the other. 
Between this island and the small 
keys there is a good large channel. 
The 17tli, we anchored on the east 
Side of all these keys in eight fathoms 
water, clean sand. Here are plenty 
of green turtle, whose flesh is sis sweet 
as any in the West Indies ; but they 
are very shy. A little to the west- 
ward of these keys, on the Island 
Mindanao, we saw abundance of cocoa- 
nut trees. Therefore we sent our 
canoe ashore, thinking to find inhabi- 
tants, but found none, nor sign of 
any, but great tracks of hogs and 
great cattle ; and close by the sea 
there were the ruins of an old fort ; 
tho walla thereof were of a good 
height, built with stone and lime, 
and, by the workmanship, seemed to 
be Spanish. We weighed again tho 
14th, and went through between the 
keys, but met such uncertain tides 
that we were forced to anchor again. 

1 Chambongo, or Zamboanga, stands 
at tlic south end of the great jut of 
land which forms the western portion 
of the Island of Mindanao ; tnc bay 
enclosed in tlie curve of the coast 
between Mindanao and Zamboanga 
being called the Bay of Liana or 
lllana. 

* Evidently the Basil ian group of 
islands to the south of Zamboanga. 
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Tho 22a, wo got about the western- ! five or sU fathom* of the end. 

a. i .11 If ditil afnnil 


we 

the 

the 


most point of all Mindanao, and stood 
to the northward, plying under the 
shore, and having tho wind at NNE., 
a fresh gale. Here we met with two 
proas belonging to the Sologus, one 
of the Mindanayan nations before 
mentioned. They came from Manilla 
laden with silks and calicoes. We 
kept on this western part of the 
island, steering northerly, till 
came abreast of some other of 
Philippine islands that lay to 
northward of us, then steered away 
towards them, but still keeping on 
the west side of them, and we had the 
winds at NNEL The 3d of February 
we anchored in a good bay on the 
west side of an island in Lat. 9° 55', 
where we had thirteen fathoms water, 
good soft ooze. This island has no 
name that we could find in any book, 1 
but lies on the west side of Island 
Sebo. It is about eight or ten leagues 
long, mountainous and woody. At 
this place Captain Ilced, who was t\fv 
same Captain Swan had so much 
railed against in his journal, and was 
now made captain in his room (as 
Captain Tait was made master, and 
Mr Henry More quarter-master), or- 
dered the carpenters to cut down our 
quarter-deck, to make the ship snug 
and the litter for sailing. When that 
was done we heeled her, scrubbed her 
bottom, and tallowed it ; then we 
filled all our water, for here is a deli- 
cate small run of water. The land 
was pretty low in this bay, the mould 
black and fat, and the trees of several 
kinds, very thick and tall. In some 
places wc found plenty of canes, such 
as we use in England for walking- 
canes* These were short-jointed, not 
above two feet and a half or two feet 
ten inches the longest, and most of 
them not above two feet. They run 
along on the ground like a vine, or 
taking hold of the trees they climb up 
to their very tops. They are fifteen 
or twenty fathoms long, and much of 
a bigness from the root till within 

1 It seems to be the Island of 
Negros, which lies to the west of 
Zebu, or, as Dampier calls it, Sebo, 


W 

are of a pale green colour, clothed 
over with a coat of short thick natty 


substance of a dun colour, but it 
comes off. by only drawing the cane 
through your hand- We dni e ut 
many of them, and they proved very 
tough heavy canes. We saw no 
houses, nor sign of inhabitants. In 
the middle of this bay, about a .mils 
from the shore, there is a small low 
woody island not above a mile in cir* 
cumference ; our ship rode about a 
mile from it. This island was the 
habitation of an incredible number of 
great bats, with bodies as big ns 
ducks or larger fowl, and with vast 
wings ; for I saw at Mindanao one of 
this sort, and I judge that the wings, 
stretched out in length, could not be 
less asunder than seven or eight feet 
from tip to tip, for it was much more 
than any of us could fathom with our 
arms extended to the utmost. 

AVc stayed here till the 10th of 
February 1(387, and then, having 
completed our business, we sailed 
hence with the wind at north; but 
going out w r e struck on a rock, 
where we lay two hours. . It was very 
smooth water, ami the tide of flood, 
or else we should there have lost our 
ship. Wc struck off a great piece of 
our rudder, which was all the damage 
that wc received ; but we moiy nar- 
rowly missed losing our ship this time 
than in any other in the whole voyage. 
This is a very dangerous shoal, be- 
cause it does not break, unless pro- 
bably it may appear in foul weather. 
After we were passed this shoal, wo 
coasted along by the rest of tho 
Philippine Islands, keeping on tho 
west sulo of them. Some of them 
appeared to be very mountainous 
dry laud. Wc saw many fires in the 
night as we passed by Pansy,* a great 
island settled by 8;>anianls ; and by 
the fires up And down it seems to M 
well settled by them ; for this is m 
Spanish custom, whereby they 
notice of any danger, or the like, 
sea : and it is probable they 


seen our ship the day before. 


lys 

rout 

had 

The 


* Eying to the north-west of Negro* 
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i 8th of February we anchored at the 
IW. end of the Island Mindoro, in 
ten fathoms water, about three-quar- 
ter* of a mile from the shore. Min- 
dtao is a large island, the .middle of 
fa lying in Let. 13*, about forty 
leagues long, stretching NW. and 
SJjS. It is high and mountainous, 
and not very woody. Here we saw 
great tracks of hogs and beef, and we 
saw some.of each, and hunted them ; 
but they were wild, and we could kill 
none. While we lay here, there was 
a canoe witli four Indians came from 
Manilla. They were very shy of us a 
while; but at last, hearing us speak 
Spanish, they came to us, and told 
us that they were going to a friar that 
lived at an Indian village towards the 
SIS. end of the island. They told us 
also that the harbour of Manilla is 
seldom or never without twenty or 
thirty sail of vessels, most Chinese, 
some Portuguese, and some few the 
Spaniards have of their own. They 
said that when they had done 
their business with the friar, they 
would return to Manilla, and hoped 
to be back again at this place in lour 
days' time. We told them that we 
came for a trade with the Spaniards 
at Manilla, ami should be glad if they 
would carry a letter to some merchant 
there, which they promised to do. 
But this was only a pretence of ours, 
to get out of them what intelligence 
we couldas to tlieirshipning, strength, 
and the like, under colour of seeking 
a trade ; for our business was to pil- 
lage. Now if we had really designed 
to have traded here, this was as fair 
an opportunity as men could have 
desired, for these men could have 
brought us to the friar that they 
were going to, and a small present to 
him would have engaged him to do 
any kindness for us in the way of 
trade; for the Spanish Governors do 
not allow of it, and we must trade by 
stealth. 

The 2lst, we went from hence with 
the wiud at ENIS., a small gale. Tim 
23d, in the morning, wo were fair by 
tbeSE. end of the Island Luconia, * 

1 Not of the whole island, which 


the place that had been so long de- 
sired by us. We presently saw a sail 
coming from the northward, and 
making after her, we took her in two 
hours' time. She was a Spanish bark 
thftt came from a place called Panga- 
sauam, a small town on the N. end 
of Luconia, as they told us ; pro- 
bably the same with Pongassinay, 
which lies on a bay at the NW. side of 
the island. She was bound to Man- 
ila, but had no goods aboard ; and 
therefore we turned her away. The 
23d we took another Spanish vessel 
that came from the same place as the 
other. She was laden with rice and 
cotton cloth, ’and bound for Manilla 
also. These goods were purposely 
"or the Acapulco ship ; the rice was 
or the men to live on while they lay 
there, and in their return ; and the 
cotton cloth was to make sails. The 
master of this prize was boatswain of 
the Acapulco ship, which escaped us 
at Guam, and was now at Manilla. 
If was this man that gave us the re- 
lation of what strength it had, how 
they were afraid of us there, and of 
the accident that hapjxmed to them, 
as is •before mentioned in the tenth 
Chapter. We took these two vessels 
within seven or eight leagues of 
Manilla. 

Luconia I have spoken of already; 
but I shall now add this further 
account of it. It is a great island, 
taking up between six and seven de- 
grees of Latitude in length, and its 
breadth near the middle is about 
sixty leagues* but the ends are nar- 
row. The north end lies in about 
10° N., and the south end in about 
1 2° 30'. This great island has abun- 
dance of small keys or islands lying 
about it, especially at the north end. 
The south side fronts towards the 
rest of the Philippine Islands ; of 
these that are its nearest neighbours, 
Mindoro, lately mentioned, is the 
chief, and gives name to the sea or 

stretches away south-east of Manilla, 
into a long jagged peninsula ; Dam- 
pier evidently means at the southern 

1 >oint of what we may call the main* 
and of Luzon. 
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that parts it and the other Besides them, they hare com* small 

•' ' vessels of their own ; and they do 
allow the Portuguese to trade here ; 
but the Chinese are the chief iaer« 
chants, a^d they drive the greatest 
trade ; for they have commonly 
twenty or thirty, or forty junk* In 
the harbour at a time, aiuf a great 
many merchants constantly residing 
in the city, beside shop-keepers ana 
handicraftsmen in abundance. Small 
vessels run up near the town, but the 
Acapulco ships, and others of greater 
burthen lie a league short of it, where 
there is a strong fort also, and atorc- 
houses to put goods in. I had the 
major part of this relation two or 
three years after this time, from Mr 
Coppinger our surgeon ; for he made 
a voyage hither from Porto Novo, a 
town on the coast of Coromandel, in 
a Portuguese ship, ns 1 think. We 
were not within sight of this town, 
but I was shown the hills that over- 
looked it, and drew a draught of them 
as we lay oif at sea,* 

The time of the j f car being now too 
fiu* spent to do anything here, it was 
concluded to sail from hence to Puh» 
Condole, a little parcel of islands on 
the coast of Cambodia, and carry this 
prize with us, and there careen if wo 
could find any convenient place for 
it; designing to return hither again 
by the latter end of May, and wait 
for the Acapulco ship "that comes 
about that time. By our draughts 
(which we were guided by, being 
strangers to these parts) this seemed 
to us, then, to be a place out of the 
way, where we might lie snug fora 
while, and wait the time of returning 
for our prev. For we rvouI.^I m 


strait A 

islands from Luconia, being called 
the Straits of Mindoro. The body of 
the Island Luconia is composed of 
many spacious plain savannahs, and 
large mountains. The north end 
seems to be more plain and even, 1 
mean freer from hills, than the south 
end ; but the land is all along of a 
good height. It does not appear so 
Jlourishing and green os some of the 
other islands in this range, especially 
that of St John, Mindanao, Pat 
Island, &c, ; yet in some places it is 
very woody. Some of the mountains 
of this island afford gold, and the 
savannahs are well stocked with herds 
of cattle, especially buffaloes. These 
cattle are in great plenty all over the 
East Indies; and therefore it is very 
probable that there were many of 
these here even before the Spaniards 
came hither. But now there are also 
plenty of other cattle, as I have been 
told, as bullocks, horses, sheep, goats, 
hogs, &c,, brought hither by trie 
Spaniards. It is pretty well in- 
habited with Indians, most of them, 
if not all, under the Spaniards, who 
now are masters of it The native 
Indians do live together in towns ; 
and they have priests among them to 
Instruct them in the Spanish religion. 
Manilla, the chief, or perhaps only 
city, lies at the foot of a ridge of high 
hills, facing upon a spacious harbour 
near the SW. point of the island, in 
about 14° N. It is environed with a 
high strong wall, and very well forti- 
fied with forts and breastworks. The 
houses are large, strongly built, and 
covered with pantile. The streets 
are larm? and pretty regular, with a 
parade in tne midst, after the 
Spanish fashion. There area great 
many fair buildings, besides churches 
and other religious houses, of which 
there are not a few. The harbour is 
so large, that some hundreds of ships 
may ride here ; and is never without 
many, both of their own, and strangers. 

I have already given you an account 
of the two ships going and coining 
between this place and Acapulco. 

1 Plaza. 


prey. For we avoided 
much as we could, going to lie by at 
any great place of commerce, lest we 
should become too much exposed, 
and perhaps be assaulted by a fore* 

* In the edition from which the 
text is minted, there U a 
Shaded skeleton drawing, about four 
mches bmg by three ipiartaf* high, 
entitled A lYosqwvt of y« Coast of 
y v near Manila, at « U 

Pike bearing 


oil’ shore, y« highest 
East.’* 
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priM^er than our own. So having 
**t our prisoners ashore, we sailed 
froth Luconia the 26th of February. 
In our way we went pretty near the 
shoals of Praccl, 1 * and other shoals 
which are very dangerous. * We were 
very much afraid of them, but escaped 
them without so much as seeing them, 
only at the very south end of the 
Pracel shoals we saw three little 
sandy islands or spots of sand, stand* 
ing just above water, within a mile 
of us. It was the 13th of March be- 
fore we came in sight of Pulo Con- 
dore, or the Island Co nt lore, as 
“Pulo ” signifies. The 14th about 
noon we anchored on the north side 
of the island, against a sandy bay 
two miles from the shore, in ten 
fathoms clean hard sand, with both 
ship and prize. Pulo Condore is the 
principal of a heap of islands, and 
the only inhabited one of them. 
They lie iu I*at. 8° 40' N. and about 
twenty leagues south and by cast 
from the mouth of the Kiver of Cam- 
bodia.* These islands lie so near to- 
gether, that at a distance they appear 
to he but one island. Two of these 
islands are pretty large, and of a good 
height ; they may be seen fourteen or 
fifteen leagues at sea ; the rest are 
but little spots. The biggest of the 
two (which is the inhabited one) is 
about four or five leagues long, and 
lies cast ami west. It is not above 
three miles broad at the broadest 
place, in most places not above a mile 
wide. The other large island is about 
three miles long, and lialf-a-mile 
wide. Tliis island stretches north 
and south. There are n<5 more islands 
on the north side, but five or six on 
the south side of the great island. 
The mould of these islands for the 
biggest part is blackish, and pretty 


1 The Paracel Islands ami reefs at 

the mouth of the Gulf of Tonquin. 

* Or Mai-Kiang, which on its way 

to the coast traverses the whole ex- 

tent of the empire of Annum ; Pulo 
Condore is directly south of its main 
embouchure, at the mouth of which 
stands Saigon, chief town of the 
French colony of Cochin China. 
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deep ; only the hills are somewhat 
stony. The eastern part of the 
biggest island is sandy, yet &U 
clothed with trees of divers sorts. 
The trees do not grow so thick a a i 
have seen them in some places, but 
they are generally large and tall, and 
fit for any uses. Them is one soit of 
tree much larger than any other on 
tliis island, and which 1 have not 
seen anywhere else. It is about three 
or four feet diameter iu the body, 
from whence is drawn a sort of 
clammy juice, which being boiled a 
little becomes perfect tar ; and if 
you boil it much it w ill become hard 
as pitch. 3 The fruit trees that Nature 
has bestowed on these isles are man- 
goes, and trees bearing a sort of grape, 
and other trees bearing akindof wild or 
bastard nutmegs. These all grow wild 
ill the woods, and in very great 
plenty. The mangoes here grow on 
trees as big as apple trees. Those at 
Fort St George are not so large. The 
fruit of these is as big as a small 
peach, but long and smaller towards 
the to if. It is of a yellowish colour 
when ripe ; it is very juicy, and of a 
pleasant smell ami delicate taste. 
When the mango is young, they cut 
them in two pieces, and pickle them 
with salt and vinegar, in which they 
put some cloves and garlic. The 
grape tree grow s with a straight body, 
of a diameter about a foot or more, 
and has but few limbs or boughs. 
The fruit grows in clusters, all about 
the body of the tree, like the jack, * 
durian, and cacao fruits. There are 
of them both red and white. They 
arc much like such grapes as grow 
on our vines, both in sha]>e and 
colour. Tlie wild nutmeg tree is us 
big as a walnut tree ; but it docs not 
spread so much. The boughs are 
gross, 4 and the fruit grows among 
the houghs as the walnut anti other 
fruits. The animals of these islands 
are some hogs, fljUpmls, guanas, 
and some of thoswereatnres men- 
tioned ill Chaptejr XI., 5 which ure 


3 Well know yin commerce and for 
nautical purpo*|es as Cambodia pitch, 

4 Thick. 5 See page 232. 
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like, but much bigger, than the 
guana. Here are many sorts of birds, 
as parrots, paroquets, doves, and 
pigeons. Here are also a sort of wild 
cocks and hens, which crow like ours, 
but much more small and shrill ; and 
by their crowing we do first find them 
out in the woods where we shoot them. 
Their flesh is very white and sweet. 
There are a greiu many limpets and 
mussels, and plenty of green turtle. 
These islands are pretty well watered 
with small brooks of fresh water, that 
run slush 1 into the sea for ten months 
in the years. The latter end of March 
they begin to dry away, and in April 
ou shall have none in the brooks 
ut what is lodged in deep holes ; but 
ou may dig wells in some places. In 
lay, w hen the rain comes, the land 
is again replenished with water, and 
the brooks run out into the sea. 

These islands lie very commodiously 
in the way to and from Japan, China, 
Manilla, Tonqnin, Cochin China, and 
in general all this most easterly coast 
of the Indian continent, whether you 
go through the Straits of Malacca or 
the Straits of Sunda between Sumatra 
and Java ; and one of them you must 
pass in the common way from Europe, 
or other parts of the East Indies, un- 
less you mean to fetch a great com- 
pass round most of the East India 
islands, as we did. Any ship in dis- 
tress may be refreshed and recruited 
here very conveniently, and, besides 
ordinary accommodations, be furnish- 
ed with masts, yards, pitch, and tar. 
The inhabitants are by nation Cochin 
Chinese, as they told us, for one of 
them spoke good Malay, which lan- 
guage we learnt a smattering of, and 
some of us so as to speak it pretty 
well while we lay at Mindanao ; and 
this is the common tongue of trade 
and commerce (though it be not in 
several of them khe native language) 
in most of theAiCast India islands, 
l>eing the lingua Wranca, as it were, 
of these part* B believe it is the 
vulgar tongue a*. (Malacca, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo^ but at Celebes, 
the Philippine Island^, and the Spice 

1 Full. 


Islands, it seems borrowed for tjw 
carrying on 'of trade. The inhabit- 
ants of Pulo Condore are but a small 
people in stature, well enough shaped, 
and of a darker colour than the Min* 
danayans. * They are pretty longrvis* 
aged, their hair is black and straight, 
their eyes are but small and black, 
their noses of a mean bigness and 
pretty high, their lips tuin 9 their 
teeth white, and little mouths. They 
are very civil people, but extraordin- 
ary poor. Their chief employment is 
to draw the juice of those trees that I 
have described to make tar. They 
preserve it in wooden troughs, and 
when they have their cargo they 
transport it to Cochin China, their 
mother country. Some others of 
them employ themselves to catch 
turtle, and boil up their fat to oil, 
which they also transport home. 
These people have great large nets 
with wide meshes to catch the turtle. 
The Jamaica turtlers have such, and 
l did never see the like nets but at 
Jamaica and here. They arc so free 
of their women that they would bring 
them aboard and oiler them to us, 
and many of our men hired them for 
a small matter. This is a custom 
used by several nations in the East 
Indies, as at IVgu, Siam, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia, as I have Wn 
told. It is us'd at Tonqnin also to 
niv knowledge, for I did afterwards 
make a voyage thither, and most of 
our men lnid women aboard all Urn 
time of their abode there. In Africa 
also, on the coast of Guinea, our iiut* 
chants, factors, and seamen that re- 
side there have their black misses. 
It is accounted a piece of jHilicy to do 
it, for the chief factors and captains 
of ships have the great men’s daugh- 
ters ottered them, the Mandarin’s or 
noblemen's at Tonquin, and even tba 
King's wives in fNewj Guinea; and 
by this sort of alliauco the country 
people are engaged to a greater friend* 
ship. And if there should arise any 
difference about trade, or anything 
else, which might provoke the natives 
to seek some treacherous revenge (to. 
which all these heathen nations are 
very prone), then these Delilahs would 
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certainly declare it to their white 
friends, end so hinder their country- 
men's designs* 

These people are idolaters; but 
their manner of worship 1 know not* 
There are a few scattering houses and 
plantations on the great island, and a 
small village on the south side of it ; 
where there is a little idol temple, 
and' an image of an elephant, about 
ftve feet high, and in bigness propor- 
tionable, placed on one side of the 
temple, and a horse, not so big, placed 
on the other side of it : both stand- 
ing with their heads towards the 
south* The temple itself was low 
and ordinary, built of wood, and 
thatched, like one of their houses, 
which are but very meanly. The 
images of the horse and the elephant 
were the most general idols that 1 
observed in the temple of Tonquin 
when I travelled there. There were 
other images also, of beasts, birds, 
and fish ; I do not remember I saw 
any human shape there, nor any such 
monstrous representations as 1 have 
seen among the Chinese. Wherever 
the Chinese seamen or merchants 
come (and they are very numerous 
all over the seas), they have always 
hideous idols on board their junks or 
ships, with altars, and images burn- 
ing before them. These idols they 
bring ashore with them. And be- 
sides those they have in common ; 
every man has one in his own house. 
Upon some particular solemn days I 
have seen tneir Bonzes, or priests, 
bring whole armfuls of painted papers, 
and burn them with a great deal of cere- 
mony, being very careful to let no piece 
escape them. The same day they 
killed a goat, which had been pur- 
posely fatting a month before : this 
they offer or present before their idol, 
and then dress it and feast themselves 
with it. I have seen them do this in 
Tonquin, where I have at the same 
time been invited to their feasts : and 
at Bencoolen, in the Isle of Sumatra, 
they sent a shoulder of the sacrificed 
goat to the English, who ate of it 
and asked me to do so too ; but I 
refused. 

When I was at Madras, or Fort St 


George, I took notice of a great cere- 
mony used for several nights succes- 
sively by the idolaters inhabiting the 
suburbs. Both men and women 
(these very well clad) in a great mul- 
titude went in solemn procession with 
lighted torches, carrying their idols 
about with them. I know not the 
meaning of it* I observed some went 
purposely carrying oil to sprinkle into 
the lamps, to make them burn the 
brighter. They began their round 
about 11 o’clock at night; and hav- 
ing paced it gravely about the streets 
till 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, 
their idols were carried with much 
ceremopy into the temple by the 
chief of the procession, and some of 
the women I saw enter the temple 
particularly. Their idols were differ- 
ent from those of Tonquin, Cambodia, 
&c., being in human shape. 

1 have said already that we arrived 
at these islands the 14th of March 
1887. The next day we searched 
atyrnt for a place to careen in ; and 
the 16th we entered the harbour, and 
immediately provided to careen. Some 
men were set to fell great trees to saw 
into plank ; others went to unrigging 
the ship : some made a house to put 
our goods in, and for the sailmaker 
to work in. The country people re- 
sorted to us, and brought us of the 
fruits of the island, with hogs, and 
sometimes turtle ; for which they 
received rice in exchange, which we 
had a shipload of, taken at Manilla. 
We bought of them also a good quan- 
tity of their pitchy liquor, which we 
boiled, and used about our ship’s 
bottom. We mixed it first with lime, 
which we made here ; and it made an 
excellent coat, aud stuck on very 
welL We stayed in this harbour 
from the 16th of March till the 16th 
of April ; in which time we made a 
new suit of sails of the cloth that was 
taken in the prize. We cut a spare 
main-topmast, and sawed plank to 
sheathe the ship’s bottom ; for she was 
not sheathed all over at Mindanao, 
and that old plank that was left on 
then we now ripped off, aud clapped 
on new. While we lay here, two of 
our men died, who were poisoned at 
XL 
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This island is about 
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Mindanao : they told us of it when 
they found themselves poisoned, and 
had lingered ever since. They were 
opened by our doctor, according to 
their own request before they died, 
and their livers were black, light and 
dry, like pieces of cork. Our busi- 
ness being finished here, we left the 
Spanish prize taken at Manilla, and 
most of the rico, taking out enough 
for ourselves: and on the 17th we 
went from hence to the place where 
we first anchored, on the north side 
of the great island, purposely to water; 
for there w r as a great stream when we 
first came to the island, and we thought 
it was so now. But we found it dried 
up, only it stood in holes, two or 
three hogsheads or a tun in a hole ; 
therefore wo did immediately cut 
bamboos, and made spouts, through 
which we conveyed the water down 
to the sea-side by taking it up in 
bowls, and pouring it into these 
spouts or troughs. We conveyed 
some of it thus near half-a-mik. 

While we were filling our water. Cap- 
tain Ileed engaged an old man, one 
of the inhabitants of this island (the 
same who, I said, could speak the 
Malay language), to be his pilot to 
the Bay of Siam : for he had often 

been telling us, that he was well ac- v _ „ 

quainted there, and that he knew I and so we returned empty. We had 
some islands there where there were h yet fair weather and very little wind ; 


of Cambodia, 

seven or eight leagues round, and it 
is higher land than any of the Pul# 
Condore isles. Against the south- 
east part of it there is a small key, 
about a cable’s length from the main 
island. This Pulo U by is very woody. 
At Pulo Uby we found two small 
barks laden with rice. They belonged 
to Cambodia, from whence they came 
not above two or three days before ; 
and they touched here to fill water. 
Bice is the general food of all these 
countries ; therefore it is transported 
by sea from one country to another, 
as corn is in these jmrts of the world. 
For in some countries they produce 
more than enough for themselves, 
and send what they can spare tothodfc 
places where there is but little. The 
24th, we went into the Bay of Siam. 
This is a large deep buy, of which 
and of this kingdom 1 shall at pre- 
sent sneak but little.* We run down 
into the Bay of Siam till we came to 
the islands that our Pulo Condore 
pilot told us of, which lie about the 
middle of the bay ; 3 but os good a 
pilot as he was, he run us aground ; 
vet we had no damage. Captain 
Heed went ashore at these islands, 
where he found a small town of fisher- 
men ; hut they had no fish to sell, 


fishermen lived, who lie thought 
could supply us with salt-fi.sh to eat 
at sea ; for we had nothing but rice 
to eat. The easterly monsoon was j 
not yet done ; therefore it was con- 1 
eluded to spend some time there, 
and then take the advantage of the 
beginning of the western monsoon to 
return to Manilla again. 

The 21st of April 1687, we sailed 
from Pulo Condore, directing our 
course W. by S. for the Bay of Siam. 
The 23d, we arrived at Pulo Uby. 1 
The island is about forty leagues to 
the westward of Pulo Condore ; it 
lies just at the entrance of the Bay 
of Siam, and the HW. point of land 
that makes the bay, namely, the Point 


so that being often becalmed, we wen? 
till the 13th of May before wc got to 
Pulo Uby again. There we found 
two small vessels at anchor on the 
east side : they were laden with rice 
and lacquer, w hich is used in japan- 
ning of cabinets. One of these came 
from Champa, bound to the town of 
Malacca, which belongs to the Dutch, 
who took it from the Portuguese * 
and this shows that they have a trade 
with Clionmt. This was a very pretty 
neat vessel, her bottom very clean 
and curiously coated ; she had alnmt 
forty men all armed with cortana or 
broadswords, lances, and some guns 

* Reserving a more particular ac* 
count to Appendix I. (see Introduc* 


t ruio uoi off the extreme soutKru J torv Note on page 115). 
poult of the Cambodian pemn&ula j » Probably Pulo Way, in 


Lat-IO'N, 
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tnat went with a swivel upon their 
guu wales* They were of the idolaters, 
natives of Champa, and some of the 
briskest, most sociable, without fear- 
fulness or shyness, and the most neat 
and dexterous about their* shipping, 
of any such I have met with in all 
my travels. 1 The other vessel came 
from the River of Cambodia and was 
bound towards the Straits of Malacca. 
Both of them stopped here, for the 
westerly winds now began to blow, 
which were against them, being 
somewhat belated. We anchored 
also on the east side, intending to fill 
water. 

The 21st of May we went back from 
hence towards Puio Condore. In our 
Way we overtook a great junk that 
came from Palembang, a town on the 
Island of Sumatra. She was full laden 
with pepper which they bought there, 
and was bound to Siam ; but it blow- 
ing so hard, she was afraid to venture 
into that bay, and therefore came to 
Pulo Condore with us, where we 
both anchored May 24th. This ves- 
sel was of the Chinese make, full of 
little rooms or partitions like our 
well-boats. I shall describe them in 
the next Chapter. The men of this 
junk told us that the English were 
settled on the Island of Sumatra, at 
a place called Sillabar ; and the first 
knowledge we had that the English 
had any settlement on Sumatra was 
from these. When we caine to an 
anchor, we saw a small bark at anchor 
near the shore ; therefore Captain 
Reed sent a canoe aboard her to know 
from whence they came ; and suppos- 
ing that it was a Malay vessel, lie 
ordered the men not to go aboard, 
for they are accounted desperate fel- 
lows, and their vessels are commonly 
full of men, who all wear cressets or 
little daggers by their sides. The 
canoe's crew, not minding the Cap- 
tain's orders, went aboard, all but one 
man that stayed in the canoe. The 
Malays, who were about twenty of 

1 One is tempted to find in this 
graphic account traces of the Japanese, 
then little if at all known to even our 
most experienced navigators. 
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them, seeing our men all armed, 
thought that they came to take their 
vessel ; therefore at once, on a signal 
given, they drew out thefr cressets 
and stabbed flve or six of our men 
before they knew what the matter 
was. The rest of our men leaped over- 
board, some into the canoe and some 
into the sea, and so got away* Among 
the rest, one Daniel Wallis leaped into 
the sea, who could never swim before 
nor since ; yet now he swam very 
well a good while before he was taken 
up. When the canoe came aboard. 
Captain Reed manned two canoes and 
went to be revenged on the Malays ; 
but they, seeing nim coming, cut a 
hole in their vessel’s bottom and went 
ashore in their boat. Captain Reed 
followed them, hut they ran into the 
woods and hid themselves. 

Here we stayed ten or eleven days, 
for it blew very hard all the time. 
While we stayed here, Herman Cop- 
pinger our surgeon went ashore, in- 
tending to live here ; but Captain. 
Keed sent some men and fetched him 
again. I had the same thoughts, and 
would have gone ashore too, but 
waited for a more convenient place. 
For neither he nor 1 when we went 
last on board at Mindanao had any 
knowledge of the plot that was laid to 
leave Captain Swan and run away 
with the ship ; and being sufficiently 
weary of this mad crew, we were 
willing to give them the slip at any 
place from whence we might hope to 
get a passage to an English factory. 
There was nothing else of moment 
happened whilst we stayed here. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Having filled our water, cut our 
Wood, and got our ship in a sailing 
pasture while the blustering hard 
winds lasted, we took the first oppor- 
tunity of a settled gale to sail towards 
Manilla. Accordingly, June the 4tb 
1687, we loosed from Pulo Condore 
with the wind at SW. f fair weather, 
at a brisk gale* The pepper junk bound 
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to Siam remained there waiting for 
an easterly wind ; but one of his men, 
a kind oi bastard Portuguese, caine 
aboard our ship and was entertained 
for the sake of his knowledge in the 
several languages of these countries. 
The wind continued in the SW. but 
twenty-four hours, or a little more, 
and then came about to the N. and 
then to the NE , and the sky became 
exceeding clear. Then the wind came 
at E., and lasted betwixt E. and SE. 
for eight or ten days. Yet we con- 
tinued plying to windward, expecting 
every day a shift of wind, because 
these winds were not according to the 
season of the year. We were now 
afraid lest the currents might deceive 
us and carry us on the shoals of Pra- 
cel, which were near us, a little to 
theNW.; but we passed on to the 
eastward without seeing any sign of 
them. Yet we were kept much to 
the northward of our intended course, 
and the easterly winds still continu- 
ing, we despaired of getting to Man- 
illa, and therefore began to project 
some new design ; and the result was, 
to visit the Island of Prata, 1 * about 
the Lat. of 20° 40' N. f and not far 
from us at this time. It is a small 
low island environed with rocks clear 
round it, by report. It lieth so in 
the way between Manilla and Canton, 
the head of a province and a town of 
reat trade in China, that the Chinese 
o dread the rocks about it more than 
the Spaniards did formerly dread Ber- 
mudas, 3 for many of their junks 
coming from Manilla have been lost 
there, and with abundance of treasure 
in them, as we were informed by all 
the Spaniards that ever we conversed 
with in these parts. They told us 
also that in these wrecks most of the 
men were drowned, and that the 
Chinese did never go thither to take 
up any of the treasure that was lost 
there for fear of being lost themselves. 
But the danger of the place did not 

1 Pratos, lying in the north of the 

Chinese Sea, about equidistant from 

Canton, Formosa, and the northern 
extremity of Luzon. 

9 “ The vext Bermoothes/ 1 


daunt us, for we were resolved to try 
our fortuues there if the winds would 
permit ; and we did beat for it five or 
six days, but at last were forced to 
leave that design also for want of 
winds, for the SE. winds continuing, 
forced us on the coast of China. 

It was the 25th of June when wo 
made the land, and running in to- 
wards the shore, we came to an anchor 
the same day on the NE. end of St 
John’s Island.* This island is in 
Lat. about 22° 30' N., lying on the 
S. coast of the province of QuanTung, 
or Canton, in China. It is of an in- 
different height and pretty plain, and 
the soil fertile enough. It is partly 
woody, partly savannahs or pasturage 
for cattle, and there is some moist 
arable land for rice. The skirts or 
outer part of the island, especially 
that part of it which borders on the 
main sea, is w oody. The middle part 
of it is good thick grassy pasture, 
with some groves of trees ; and that 
which is cultivated land is low wet 
laud, yielding plentiful crops of rica, 
the only grain that I did see here. 
The tame cattle which this island 
affords are China hogs, goats, buffa- 
loes, and some bullocks. The hogs of 
this island are all black ; they have but 
small heads, very short thick necks, 
great bellies commonly touching the 
ground, and short legs. They eat 
but little food, yet they are most of 
them very fat, probably because they 
sleep much. The tame fowls are 
ducks and cocks and hens. 1 saw no 
wild fowl but a few small birds. 

The natives of this island are 
Chinese. They are subject to the 
crown of China, and consequently at 
this time to the Tartars, 4 The Chinese 
in general are tall, straight-bodied. 


* Called in Chinese Chang-cheutt, 
which is evidently an assimilation of 
the name given by the Portuguese ; it 
lies nearly a degree south-west of 
Macao. 

4 The Manchoo Tartars, after a 
war lasting nearly thirty years, had 
established their dynasty more than 
forty years before the time of which 
Dam pier writes* 
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raw-boned men. They are long-vis- 
aged, and their foreheads are high ; 
but they have little eyes. Tneir 
noses are pretty large, with a rising 
in the middle. Their mouths are or 
a mean size, pretty thin lips. They 
are of an ashy complexion ; their 
hair is black, and their beards thin 
and long, for they pluck the hair out 
by the roots, suffering only some few 
very long straggling hairs to grow 
about their chin, in which they 
take great pride, often combing them 
and sometimes tying them up in a 
knot ; and they have such hairs too 
growing down from each side of their 
upper lip like whiskers. The ancient 
Chinese were very proud of the hair 
of their heads, letting it grow very 
long, and stroking it back with their 
hands curiously, and then winding 
the plats all together round a bod- 
kin thrust through it at the hinder 
part of the head ; and both men and 
women did thus. But when the 
Tartars conquered them, they broke 
them off this custom they were fond 
of by main force, insomuch that they 
resented this imposition worse than 
their subjection, and rebelled upon 
it ; but being still worsted, were 
forced to acquiesce ; and to this day 
they follow the fashion of their mas- 
ters the Tartars, and shave all their 
heads, only reserving one lock, which 
some tie up, others let it hang down 
to a great or small length, as they 
please. The Chinese in other coun- 
tries still keep their old custom, but 
if auy of the Chinese is found wearing 
long hair in China, he forfeits his 
bead ; and many of them have aban- 
doned their country to preserve their 
liberty of wearing their hair, as I have 
oeen told by themselves. The Chinese 
have no hats, caps, or turbans ; but 
when they walk abroad they carry a 
small umbrella in their hands, where- 
with they fence their heads from the 
sub or the rain by holding it over 
their heads. If they walk but a little 
way, they carry only a large fan made 
of paper or silk, of the same fashion 
as those our ladies have, and many 
of them are brought over hither ; one 
of these every man carries in his hand 


if he do but cross the street, screening 
his head with it if he has not an um- 
brella with him. The common ap- 
are! of the men is a loose frock and 
reeclies. They seldom wear stock- 
ings, but they have shoes, or a sort 
of slippers rather. The men f s shoes 
are made diversely. The women have 
very small feet, and consequently but 
little shoes, for from their infancy 
their feet are kept swathed up with 
bands as hard as they can possibly 
endure them ; and from the time 
they can go till they have done grow- 
ing, they bind them up every night. 
This they do purposely to hinder 
them from growing, esteeming little 
feet to be a great beauty. But by 
this unreasonable custom they do in 
a manner lose the use of their feet, 
and instead of going, they -only 
stumble about their houses, and pre- 
sently squat down again, being, as it 
were, confined to sitting all the days of 
their lives. They seldom stir abroad ; 
ahd one w’ould be apt to think that, 
as some have conjectured, their keep- 
ing up their fondness for this fashion 
were a stratagem of the mens to 
keep them from gadding and gossip- 
ing about and confine them at home. 
They are kept constantly to their 
work, being fine rieedle-women, and 
making many curious embroideries, 
and they make their own shoes ; but 
if any stranger be desirous to bring 
away any for novelty’s sake, he must 
be a great favourite to get a pair of 
shoes of them, though he give twice 
their value. The poorer sort of women 
trudge about the streets, and to the 
market, without shoes or stockings ; 
ami these cannot afford to have little 
feet, being to get their living with them. 

The Chinese, both men and women, 
arc very ingenious, as may appear by the 
many curious things that are brought 
from thence, especially the porcelain 
or China earthenware. The Span- 
iards of Manilla, that we took on the 
coast of Luconia, told me that this 
commodity is made of conch shells, 
the inside of which looks like mother- 
of-pearl. But the Portuguese, lately 
mentioned, who had lived in China, 
aud spoke that and the neighbouring 
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to say much of them. Wherefore, to 
confine myself chiefly to whet I ob« 
served at St John’s Island, where 
we lay some time, and visited the 
shore every day to buy provision, as 
hogs, fowl, and buffalo. Here was 
a small town standing in a wet 
swampy ground, with many filthy 
ponds amongst the houses, which 
were built on the ground as ours are, 
not on posts as at Mindanao, In 


languages very well, said that it was 
made of a fine sort of clay that was 
dug in the province of Cantou. I 
have often made innuiry about it, 
but could never be well satisfied in it ; 
but while I was on the coast of Can- 
ton I forgot to inquire about it. They 
make very fine lacquer ware also, and 
good silks ; and they are curious at 
painting and cai ving. China affords 
drugs in great abundance, especially 
China root ; but this is not peculiar 
to that country alone, for there is 
much of this root growing in Jamaica, 
particularly at Sixteen Mile Walk ; 
and in the Bay of Honduras it is very 
plentiful. There is & great store of 
sugar made in this country ; and tea 
in abundance is brought from thence, 
being much used there, and in Ton- 
auin and Cochin China as common 
oi-inking, women sitting in the streets 
and selling dishes of tea hot and 
ready made ; they call it Chau, and 
even the poorest people sip it. But 
the tea at Tonquin or Cochin Chifia 
seems not so good, or of so pleasant a 
bitter, or of so fine a colour, or such 
virtue, as this in China ; for I have 
drank of it in these countries, unless 
the fault be in their way of making 
it, for I made none there myself ; and 
by the high red oolour it looks as if 
they made a decoction of it, or kept it 
stale. \ et, at Japan, I was told there 
is a great deal of pure tea, very good. 1 * * 

The Chinese are very great game- 
sters, and they will never be tired 
with it, playing night and day, till 
they have lost all their estates, then 
it is usual with them to hang them- 
selves. This was frequently done by 
the Chinese factor at Manilla, as l 
oif 8 o ^ ^ S( ,aniar( ls that lived there. 

1 he Spaniards themselves are much 
addicted to gaming, and are very ex- 
pert at it; but the Chinese are too 
subtle for them, being in general a 
very cunning people. But a partieu- 
iar them and their country 

would fill a volume; nor does rnv 
Hhorfc experience of them qualify me 

1 ballad been introduced in England, 

though 0 „ly as a rare luxury, some 

thirty years before Dampier wrote. 


V vu pvuvo UV Mil » 

these ponds were plenty of ducks: 
the houses were small and low, and 
covered with thatch, and inside were 
but ill furnished, and kept nastily; 
and 1 have been told by one who won 
there, that most of the houses in the 
city of Canton itself are but poor and 
irregular. The inhabitants of this 
village seem to be most husbandmen ; 
they were at this time very busy ill 
sowing their rice, which is their chief 
commodity. The laud in which they 
choose to sow the rice is low and wet, 
and when ploughed, the earth was like 
a mass of mud. They ploughed their 
land with a small plough drawn by 
one buffalo, and one man both holds 
the plough and drives the beast. 
When the rice is ripe and gathered 
in, they tread it out of the ear with 
buffaloes, in a large round place made 
with a hard floor fit for that purpose, 
where they chain three or four of 
these beasts, one at the tail of the 
other ; and driving them round in a 
ring, as in a horse-mill, they so order it 
that the buffaloes may tread upon it all* 

I was once ashore at this island, with 
seven or eight Englishmen more, and 
having occasion to stay some time, we 
killed a small ** shore M or young 
porker, and roasted it for our dinners. 
While wc were busy dressing of our 
pork, one of the natives came and sat 
down by us; and when our dinner 
was ready, we cut a good piece and 
gave it him, which he wilifugly re* 
ceiyed. But by signs he begged more, 
and withal pointed into the woods; yet 
we did not understand his meaning 
nor mnch mind him, till our hunger 
was pretty well assuaged, although 
he dut still make signs, and walking 
a little way from us, he beckoned to 
us to come to him, which at last 1 did* 
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and two or three more. He, going 
before, led the wajr in a small blind 
path through a thicket into a small 
grove of trees, in which there was an 
old idol temple about ten feet square. 
The walls of it were about nine feet 
high, and two feet thick, made of 
bricks. The floor was paved with 
brood bricks, and in the middle of 
the floor stood an old rusty iron bell on 
its brims* This bell was about two 
feet high, standing flat on the ground ; 
the brims on winch it stood were about 
sixteen inches diameter. From the 
brims it did taper away a little to- 
wards the head, much like our bells, 
but that the brims did not turn out 
so much as ours do. On the head of 
the bell there were three iron bars as 
big as a man's arm, and about ten 
inches long from the top of the bell. 
Where the ends joined as in a centre, 
and seemed of one mass with the bell, 
as if cast together. These bars stood 
all parallel to the ground ; and their 
further ends, which stood triangularly 
and opening from each other at equal 
distances, like the flyers of our 
kitchen -jacks, were made exactly in 
the shape of the paw of some mon- 
strous beast, having sharp claws on 
it. This, it seems, was their god ; 
for as soon as our zealous guide came 
before the bell, lie fell flat on his face, 
and beckoned to us, seeming very 
desirous to have us do the like. At 
the inner side of the temple, against 
the walls, there was an altar of white 
hewn stone. The table of the altar 
was about three feet long, sixteen 
inches broad, and three inches thick. 
It was raised about two feet from the 
ground, and supported by three small 
pillars of the same white stone. On 
this altar there were several small 
earthen vessels ; one of them was full 
of small sticks that had been burned 
at one end. Our guide made a great 
many signs for us to fetch and to 
leave some of our meat there, and 
seemed very importunate ; but we 
refttsed. We left him there, and 
went aboard. 1 did see no other 
temple nor idol here. 

While we lay at this place, we saw 
several small China junks sailing in 


the lagoon between the island and 
the main ; one came and anchored 
by us. I and some more of our men 
went aboard to view her. She was 
built with a square fl\t head as well 
as stern, only the head or fore-part 
was not so broad os the stern. On 
her deck she had little thatched 
houses like hovels, covered with 
palmetto leaves, and raised about 
three feet high, for the seamen to 
creep into. She had a pretty large 
cabin, wherein there was an altar and 
a lamp burning ; I did but just look 
in, and saw not the idol. The hold 
was divided into many small parti- 
tions, all of them made so tight, that 
if a leak should spring up in any one 
of them, it could go no farther, and 
so could do but little damage, but 
only to the goods in the bottom of 
that room where the leak springs up. 
Each of these rooms belongs to one 
or two merchants, or more ; and every 
man freights his goods in his own 
ibom, and probably lodges 'there if he 
be on board himself. These junks 
have only two masts, a mainmast and 
a foremast. The foremast has a 
square yard and a square sail ; but 
the mainmast has a sail narrow aloft, 
like a sloop's sail ; and in fair weather 
they use a topsail; which is to haul 
down on the deck in foul weather, 
yard and all ; for they do not go up 
to furl it. The mainmast in their 
biggest junks seemed to me as big tvs 
any third-rate man-of-war's mast in 
England, and yet not pieced as ours, 
but made of one grown tree ; and in 
all my travels I never saw any single 
tree masts so big in the body, and so 
long, and yet so w r ell tapered, as I 
have seen in the Chinese junks. 

Some of our men went over to a 
pretty large town on the continent of 
China, where we might have fur- 
nished ourselves with provision, 
which was a thing we were always 
in want of, and was our chief busi- 
ness here ; but we were afraid to lie 
iu this place any longer, for we had 
some signs of an approaching storm, 
this being the time of the year in 
which storms are expected on this 
coast ; and here was no safe riding. 
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It was now the time* of the year for 
the SW. moo soon ; but the wind had 
been whiffling about from one part of 
the compass to another for two or 
three days, and sometimes it would 
be quite calm. This caused us to put 
to sea, that we might have sea-room 
at least ; for such fluttering weather 
is commonly the forerunner of a tem- 
pest. Accordingly we weighed an- 
chor and set out ; yet we had very 
little wind all the next night. But 
the day ensuing, winch was the 4tli 
of July, about 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, the wind came to the NE. and 
freshened upon us, and the sky looked 
very black in that quarter, and the 
black clouds began to rise apace and 
move towards us, having hung all the 
morning in the horizon. This made 
us take in our topsails ; and the 
wind still increasing, about 9 o’clock 
we reefed our mainsail and foresail. 
At ten we furled our foresail, keeping 
under a mainsail and mizzen. At 11 
o'clock we furled our mainsail, ami 
ballasted our mizzen, at which time it 
began to rain, and by 12 o’clock at 
night it blew exceeding hard, and the 
rain poured down as through a sieve. 
It thundered and lightened prodi- 
giously, and the sea seemed all of a 
fire about us ; for every sea that broke 
sparkled like lightning. The violent 
wind raised the sea presently to a 
great height, and it ran very short 
and began to break in on our deck. 
One sea struck away the rails of our 
head ; and our sheet anchor, which 
was stowed with one fluke, or bend- 
ing of the iron over the ship’s gun- 
wale, and lashed very well down to 
the side, was violently washed off, 
and had like to have struck a hole in 
our bow as it lay beating against it. 
Then we were forced to put right 
before the wind, to stow our anchor 
again, which we did with much 
ado; but afterwards we durst not 
adventure' to bring our ship to the 
wind again, for fear of foundering, 
for the turning the ship either to or 
from the wind is dangerous in such 
violent storms. The fierceness of 
the weather continued till 4 o’clock 
that morning, in which time we cut 


away two canoes that were towing 
astern. After 4 o’clock the thunder 
and the rain abated, and then ere 
saw a Corpus Sant 1 at our maln-top- 
mast head, on the very top of the 
truck of the spindle. This sight re- 
joiced our men exceedingly ; for the 
height of the storm is commonly 
over when the Corpus Sant le seen 
aloft ; but when they are seen lying 
on the deck it is generally accounted 
a bad sign. A Corpus Sant le a cer- 
tain small glittering light. When it 
appears, as this did, on the very top 
of the mainmast or at a yard-arm. It 
is like a star ; but when it appears on 
the deck it resembles a great glow- 
worm. The Spaniards have another 
name for it (though I take even this 
to be a Spanish or Portuguese name, 
and a corruption only of Corpus 
Sanctum) ; and I have been told that 
when they see them they presently go 
to prayers, nnd bless themselves lor 
the happy sight. I have heard some 
ignorant seamen discoursing how they 
have seen them creep, or, as theysay, 
travel about in the scuppers, telling 
many dismal stories that happened at 
such times ; but I did never see any 
one stir out of the place where it first 
was fixed, except upon deck, where 
every sea washes it About. Neither 
did I ever see any but when we have 
had hard rain as well as wind, and 
therefore do believe it is some jelly ; 
but enough of this. We continued 
scudding right before wind and sea 
from 2 till 7 o’clock in the morning ; 
and then the wind being much abated/ 
we set our mizzen again, and brought 
our ship to the wind, and lay under • 
mizzen till eleven. Then it fell flatcahu, 

1 “Corposant. A name given to 
the luminous appearance often beheld 
in a dark tempestuous night about 
the decks and rigging of a ship, espe- 
cially about the mast-heads, yarn-arms, 
&c., caused by the electric fluid pass- 
ing upwards and downwards, *hjr 
means of the humidity on the ma tte 
and rigging,* and ‘most frequent la 
heavy rain accompanied by “ 
mng.”»— Young's Nautical r 
ary. 
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lind it continued so for about two 
aoura; but the sky looked very black 
and useful, especially in the SW., 
and the sea tossed us about like an 
«ffsheU A for want of win<l About 1 
o’clock in the afternoon, the wind 
sprung up at SW., out of the quarter 
from whence we did expect it j 1 * * there- 
fore we presently brail ed np our rnizzen 
and wore our ship ; but we had no 
sooner put our ship before the wind 
but it blew a storm again, and it 
rained very hard, though not so 
violently as the night before ; but the 
wind was altogether as boisterous, and 
so continued till 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night. All which time we scudded, 
or run, before the wind very swift, 
though only with our bare poles, that 
is, without any sail abroad. After- 
wards the wind died away by degrees, 
and before day we had but little wind 
and fine clear weather. 

I was never in such a violent storm 
in all my life ; so said all the com- 
pany. This was near the change of 
the moon ; it was two or three days 
before the change. The 6th, in the 
morning, having fine handsome wea- 
ther, we got up our yards again, and 
began to dry ourselves and our clothes, 
for we were all well sopped. This 
storm had deadened the hearts of our 
men so much that, instead of going 
to buy more provision at the same 
place from whence we came before 
the storm, or of seeking any more from 
the Island of Prata, they thought of 
going somewhere to shelter before the 
lull moon, for fear of another such 
storm at that time ; for commonly, if 
there is any very bad weather in the 
month it is about two or three days 
before or after the full or change of 
the moon. These thoughts, I say, 
put our men on thinking where to 

E ; and the draughts or sea-plats * 
ing first consulted, it was concluded 

1 It had been in the NB. before ; 

and thus, though Dampier knew no- 
thing about modern theories of storms, 

it seems clear that in the two hours’ 
lull he had passed through the vortex 
of a tornado. 

* Plans or charts. 


to go to certain islands lying in Lat. 
28° N., called Pescadores. For there 
was not a man aboard that was any- 
thing acquainted on these coasts ; and 
therefore all our dependence was on 
the draughts, which only pointed out 
to us where such and such places or 
islands were, without giving us any 
account what harbour, roads, or bays 
there were, or the produce, strength, 
or trade of them. These we were 
forced to seek after ourselves. The 
Pescadores are a great many inhabited 
islands, lying near the Island of For- 
mosa, between it and China, in or 
near Lat. 23° N., almost aar high as 
the Tropic of Cancer.* These Pesca- 
dore Islands are moderately high, and 
appear much like our Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire Downs in England. They 
produce thick short grass and a few 
trees. Th ey are pretty well watered, and 
they feed abundance of goats and some 
great cattle. There are abundance of 
mounts 4 and old fortifications on them, 
but of no use uow, whatever they have 
been. Between the two easternmost 
islands there is a very good harbour, 
which is never without junks riding in 
it ; and on the west side of the eastern- 
most island there is alarge town and tort 
commanding the harbour. Tlie houses 
are but low, yet well built, and the town 
makes a fine prospect. This is a gar- 
rison of the Tartars, wherein are also 
three or four hundred soldiers, who 
live here three years, and then they 
are removed to some other place. On 
the island on the west side of the 
harbour, close by the sea, there is a 
small town of Chinese, and most of 
the other islands have some Chinese 
living on them, more or less. 

Having, as I said before, concluded 
to go to these islands, we steered 
away for them. The 20th of July we 
had first sight of them, and steered 
in among them, finding no place to 
anchor in till we came into the har- 
bour before mentioned. We blun- 
dered in, knowing little of our way, 
and we admired* to see so many 

* They really lie about 20' to the 
northward of the Tropic. 

4 Mounds. * Wondered. 
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junks going and coming, and some at 
anchor, and so great a town as the neigh- 
bouring easternmost town, the Tartar- 
ian garrison ; for we did not expect nor 
desire to have seen any people, being 
in care to lie concealed m these seas. 
However, seeing we were here, we 
boldly ran into the harbour, aml*pre- 
sently sent ashore our canoe to the 
town. Our people were met by an 
officer at their lauding, and our quar- 
termaster, who was tlie chief man in 
the boat, was conducted before the 
Governor and examined, of what na- 
tion we were, and what was our busi- 
ness here. He answered that we were 
English, and were bound to Amoy or 
Anhay, which is a city standing on a 
navigable river in tlie province of 
Fo-kien in China, a place of vast 
trade, there being a huge multitude 
of ships there, and iu general on all 
these coasts, as I have heard of several 
that have been there. He said also, 
that having received some damage by 
a storm, we therefore put in here to 
refit before we would adventure to go 
farther, and that we did intend to lie 
here till after the full moon, for fear 
of another storm. The Governor told 
him that we might better refit our 
ship at Amoy than here, and that he 
heard that two English vessels were 
arrived there already, and that he 
should be very ready to assist us in 
anything, but we must not expect 
to trade there, but must go to the 
places allowed to entertain merchant 
strangers, which wereAmoy and Macao. 
(Macao is a town of great trade also, 
lying in an island at the very mouth 
of the River of Canton. It is forti- 
fied and garrisoned by a large Portu- 
guese colony, but yet under the 
Chinese Governor, whose people in- 
habit one moiety of the town, and 
lay on the Portuguese what tax they 
please; for they dare not disoblige 
the Chinese for fear of losing their 
trade.) However, the Governor very 
kindly told our quartermaster that 
whatsoever we wanted, if that place 
could furnish us, we should have it ; 
yet that we rnuBt not come ashore on 
that island, but he would send aboard 
some of his men to know what we 


wanted, and they should also bring it 
off to us ; that nevertheless we might 
go on shore on the other island®,* 0 
buy refreshments of the Chinese. 
After the .discourse was ended, tlie 
Governor dismissed him with a small 
jar of flour and three or four large 
cakes of very fine bread, and about a 
dozen pine-apples and water-melons 
(all very good in their kind) as a pre- 
sent to the Captain. 

The next day an eminent officer 
came aboard with a great many at- 
tendants. He wore a black silk eap 
of a particular make, with a plume of 
black and white feathers standing up 
almost round his head behind, and 
all his outside clothes were black silk. 
He had a loose black coat which 
reached to his knees, and his breeches 
were of the same, and underneath his 
coat he had two garments more of 
other coloured silk. His legs were 
oovered with small black limber boots. 
All liis attendants were in a very 
handsome garb of black silk, all 
wearing those small black boots and 
caps. Those caps were like the crown 
of a hat made of imlmetto leaves, like 
our straw-hats, but without brims, 
and coming down but to thedr ears. 
These had no feathers, but had an 
oblong button on the top, and from 
between tlie button and the cap thete 
fell down all round their head, as low 
as the cap reached, a sort of coarse 
hair like horse-hair, dyed (as I supp- 
ose) of a light ml colour. The officer 
rought aboard, as a present from the 
Governor, a young heifer, the fattest 
and kindliest beef that I did ever 
taste in any foreign country ; it was 
small yet full grown ; two large hogs, 
four goats, two baskets of fine flour, 
twenty great flat cakes of flue well- 
tasted bread, two great jars of arrack 
(made of rice as I judged), called by 
the Chinese Sam-Shu, and fifty-five 
jars of Hog-Shn, as they call it, and 
our Europeans from them. This is a 
strong liquor, made of wheat, as 1 
have been told. It looks like smm/ 

1 Described in Bailey as °a strong 
liquor brought from Brunswick, in 
Germany a drink so potent as to 
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aud tastes much like it, and is very 

E leaaant and hearty. Our seamen 
nre it mightily, and will lick their 
lips with it ; for scarce a ship goes to 
China but the men conje home fat 
with soaking this liquor, and bring 
store of jars of it home with them. 
It is pat into small, white, thick jars 
that hold near a quart; the double 
jars hold about two quarts. The.se 
jars are small below, and thence rise 
xip with a pretty full belly, closing in 
pretty short at top, with a small 
thick mouth. Over the mouth of 
the jar they put a thin chip cut round 
just so os to cover the mouth, over 
that a piece of paper, and over that 
they put a great lump of clay, almost 
AS big as the bottle or Jar itself, with 
a hollow in it to admit the neck of 
the bottle, made round and about 
four inches long ; this is to preserve 
the liquor. If the liquor take any 
vent, it will be sour presently; so 
that when we buy any cf it of the 
ships from China returning to Madras 
or Fort St George, where it is then 
sold, or of the Chinese themselves, 
of whom I have bought it at Acliin 
and Bencoolen in Sumatra, if the clay 
be cracked, or the liquor mothery, 1 
we make them take it again. A quart 
jar there is worth sixpence. Besides 
this present from the Governor, there 
was a captain of a junk sent two jars 
of arrack, and abundance of pine- 
apples and water-melons. Captain 
Peed sent ashore, as a present to the 
Governor, a curious Spanish silver- 
liilted rapier, an English carbine, and 
a gold chain; and when the oiiicer 
went ashore three guns were fired. 
In the afternoon the Governor sent 
off the same officer again, to compli- 
ment the Captain for his civility, and 
promised to retaliate his kindness 
before we departed ; but we had such 
blustering weather afterwards, that 
no boat could come aboard. 

We stayed here till the 29th, and 
then sailed from hence, with the 
wind at S W., and pretty fair weather. 

make “mum 0 the word with the 
Imbiber. 

1 Mouldy, muddy. 


We now directed our course for some 
islands we had chosen to go to that 
lie between Formosa and Laconia. 
They are laid down in our plots* 
without any name, only with a figure 
of 6, denoting the number of them. 
It was supposed by us that these 
islands had no inhabitants, because 
they had not any name by our hydro- 
graphers ; therefore we thought to lie 
there secure, and be pretty near the 
Island of Luconia, which we did still 
intend to visit. In going to them we 
sailed by the SW. end of Formosa, 
leaving it on our larboard side. The 
6th of August we arrived at the five 
islands that we were bound to, and 
anchored on the east side of the nor- 
thernmost island, in fifteen fathoms, 
a cable 1 * length from the shore. Here, 
contrary to our expectation, we found 
abundance of inhabitants in sight ; 
for there were three large towns all 
within a league of the sea, and another 
larger town than any of the three on 
•the back side of a small hill olose by 
also, as we found afterwards. These 
islunds having no particular names in 
the draughts, some or other of us 
made use of the seamen’s privilege to 
give them what names we pleased. 
Three of the islands were pretty large ; 
the westernmost is the biggest. This 
the Dutchmen who were among us 
called the Prince of Orange’s Island, 
in honour of his present majesty. 
The other two great islands are about 
four or five leagues to the eastward 
of this. The northernmost of them, 
where we first anchored, I called the 
Duke of Grafton’s Isle as soon as we 
landed on it ; having married my 
wife out of his Duchess’s family, and 
leaving her at Arlington House at my 
going abroad. The other great isle 
our seamen called the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s Island ; this is about a league 
to the southward of Grafton Isle. 
Between Monmouth and the south 
end of Orange Island there are two 
small islands of a roundish form, 
lying east and west. The eastern- 
most island of the two our men un- 
animously called Bashee Island, from 


* Plats ; maps, charts, or plates. 
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a liquor which we drank there pleuti- in the other, there are also 
fully every day after we came to an great abundance of fowls ; out on toe 
anchor at it. The other, which is contrary, few fowls in those countries 
the smallest of all, we called Goat where the inhabitants feed on fruits 
Island, from the great number of and roots oqly. Ihe tew wild fowls 
goats there ; and to the northward of that are here are paroquets and some 
them all are two high rocks. Orange other small birds. Their tame fowl 
Island, which is the biggest of them are only a few cocks and hens, 
all, is not inhabited. It is high land, Monmouth and Gratton Islands are 
Tat and even on Jie top* with steep very thick inhabited ; and Bashee 
dills against the sea ; for which rea- Island has one town on it. The 
sou we could not go ashore there, as natives of these islands are short, 
we did on all the rest. Monmouth squat people ; they are generally 
and Grafton Isles are very hilly, with rouml-yisaged, with low loreheade 
many of those steep inhabited preci- and thick eyebrows; their eyes of a 
pices on them that I shall describe par- hazel colour and small, vet bigger 
ticularly. The two small islands are than the Chinese ; short low noses, 
flat and even ; only the Bashee Island and their lips and mouths middle 
has one steep, scraggy hill, but Goat proportioned. Their teeth are white; 
Island is all tlat andvcry even. The their hair is black, and thick, anil 
mould of these islands in the valleys lank, which they wear but short; it 
is blackish in some places, but In will just cover their ears, and so it is 
most red. The hills are very rocky ; cut round very even. Their skins 
the valleys are w*ell watered with are of a very duik copper colour, 
brooks of fresh water, which run into They wear no hat, cap, or turbat, 1 
the sea in many different places. «| nor anything to keep off the sum 
The soil is indifferent fruitful, cape- The men for the biggest part ha ve only 
chilly in the valleys, producing pretty a small clout to cover their naked- 
great plenty of trees (though not very ness ; some of them have iackcts 
big) and thick grass. The sides of made of plantain leaves, which were 
the mountains have also short grass, as rough as any bear's skim 1 never 
and some of the mountains have mines saw such rugged things. The W’omen 
within them ; for the natives told us have a short petticoat made of cotton, 
that the yellow metal they showed us which comes a little below their knees, 
(as 1 shall speak more particularly) It is a thick sort of stubborn cloth, 
came from these mountains; for when which they make themselves of their 
they held it up they would point to- cotton. Both men and women wear 
wards them. Luge earrings, made of that yellow 

The fruit of the islands are a few metal before mentioned. Whether it 


I dan tains, bananas, pine-apples, pump- 
:ins, sugar-canes, &c. ; and there 
might be more if the natives would, 
for the grouud seems fertile enough. 
Here are great plenty of potatoes and 
yams, which is the common food for 
the natives for bread kind ; for those 
few plantains they have are only used 
as fruit. They have some cotton 
growing here, of the small plants. 
Here are plenty of goats and abun- 
dance of hogs, and few fowls, either 
wild or tame. For this I have always 
observed in my travels, both in the 
East and West Indies, that in those 
places where there is plenty of grain, 
that is, of rice in the one and maize 


were gold or no I cannot positively 
say ; I took it to be so, it was heavy, 
and of the colour of our paler gold* 
1 would fain have brought away so mo 
to have satisfied my curiosity, but I 
had nothing wherewith to buy any* 
Captain Ifeed bought two of these 
rings with some iron, of which the 
People are very greedy ; and he would 
have bought more, thinking he was 
come to a very fair market, but that 
the paleness of the metal made him 
and his crew distrust its being right 
gold. For my part, I should have 
ventured on the purchase of some; 

1 Turban. 
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but having no property in the iron, 
of which we had great store on board, 
sent from England by the merchants 
along with Captain Swan, I durst not 
barter it away. These rings when 
first polished look very gloriously ; 
bat time makes them fade, and turn 
to a pale yellow. Then they make a 
soft paste of red earth, and, smearing 
it over their rings, thev cast them into 
a quick fire, where they remain till 
they be red-hot ; then they take them 
out and cool them in water, and rub 
off the paste ; and they look again of 
a glorious colour and lustre. These 
people make but small low houses. 
The sides, which are made of small 
posts, wattled with boughs, are not 
above four feet and a half high : the 
ridge pole is about seven or eight feet 
high. They have a fireplace at one 
end of their houses, and boards placed 
on the ground to lie on. They in- 
habit together in small villages, built 
on the sides and tops of rocky hills ; 
three or four rows of houses one above 
another, and on such steep precipices, 
that they go up to the first row with a 
wooden ladder, and so with a ladder 
still from every story up to tj^at 
above it : there being no [other] way 
to ascend. The plain on the first pre- 
cipice may be so w ide as to have room 
both for a row of houses that stand 
all along on the edge or brink of it, 
and a very narrow street running 
along before their doors ; between the 
row of houses and the foot of the next 
precipice, the plain of which is in a 
maimer level to the tops of the houses 
below ; and so for the rest. The 
common ladder to each row or street 
comes up at a narrow passage left 
purposely about the middle of it ; 
and the street being bounded with a 
precipice also at each end, it is but 
drawing up the ladder, if they be 
assaulted, and then there is no com- 
ing at them from below, but by 
climbing up as against a perpendi- 
cular wall ; and that they may not 
be assaulted from above, they take 
care to build on the side of such a 
hill whose back side hangs over the 
sea, or is some high, steep, perpendi- 
cular precipice, altogether inacces- 


sible. These precipices are natural ; 
for the rocks seem too hard to work 
on ; nor is there any sign that art 
has been employed about them. On 
Bashee Island there is one such, and 
built upon, with its back next the sea. 
Grafton and Monmouth Isles are very 
thick set with these hills and towns ; 
and the natives, whether for fear of 
pirates, or foreign enemies, or factions 
among their own clans, care not for 
building but in these fastnesses, which 
I take to be the reason that Orange 
Isle, though the largest, and as fertile 
as any, yet, being level and exposed, 
has no inhabitants. I never saw the 
like precipices and towns. 

These people are pretty ingenious 
also in building boats. Their small 
boats are much like our Deal yawls, 
but not so big ; and they are built 
with very narrow plank, pinned with 
wooden pins and some nails. They 
have also some pretty large boats, 
w hich will carry forty or fifty men ; 
Wiese they row with twelve or four- 
teen oars of a side. They are built 
much like the small ones, and they 
row double-banked ; that is, two men 
sitting on one bench, but one rowing 
on one side, the other on the other 
Side, of the boat They understand 
the use of iron, and work it them- 
selves. Their bellows are like those 
at Mindanao. The common employ- 
ment for the men is fishing ; but I 
did never see them catch much : 
w hether it is more plenty at other 
times of the year I know not. The 
women do manage their plantations. 

I did never see them kill any of 
their goats or hogs for themselves ; 
yet they w r ouhi beg the paunches of 
the goats that they themselves did 
sell to us : and if any of our surly 
seamen did heave them into the sea, 
they would take them up again, and 
the skins of the goats also. They 
would not meddle with hogs* guts, if 
our men threw away any besides what 
they made chit telling and^ sausages 
off. The goats’ skius these people 
would carry ashore, and making a 
lire they would singe off all the hair, 
and afterwards let the skin lie and 
parch on the coals, till they thought 
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it eatable ; aud then they would gnaw 
it, and tear it to pieces with tiieir 
teeth, and at last swallow it. The 
paunches of the goats would make 
them an excellent dish : they dressed 
it in this manner. They would turn 
out all the chopped grass and crudities 
found in the maw * into their pots, 
and set it over the fire, and stir it 
about often ; this would smoke, and 
puff, and heave up as it was boiling ; 
wind breaking out of the ferment, 
and making a very savoury stink. 
While this was doing, if they had 
any fish, as commonly they had two 
or three small fish, these they would 
make very clean (as hating nastiness 
belike) and cut the flesh from the 
bone, and then mince the flesh as 
small as possibly they could ; and 
when that in the pot was well boiled, 
they would take it up, and strewing 
a little salt into it they would eat it, 
mixed with their raw minced fish. 
The dung in the maw would look 
like so much boiled herbs minced 
very small ; and they took up their 
mess with their fingers, as the Moors 
do their pillau, using no spoons. 
They had another dish made of a 
sort of locusts, whose bodies were 
about an inch and a half long, and 
as thick os the top of one’s little 
finger ; with large thin wings, and 
long and small legs. At this time 
of the year these creatures came in 
great swarms to devour their potato- 
leaves and other herbs ; and the 
natives would go out with small nets, 
and take a quart at one sweep. When 
they had enough, they would carry 
them home, and parch them over the 
fire in an earthen pan ; and then 
their wings and legs would fall ofr, 
and their heads and backs would turn 
re» l like boiled shrimps, being before 
brownish.’ Their bodies being full, 
would eat very moist, their heads 
would crackle m one’s teeth. I did 
once eat of this dish, aud liked it well 
enough ; but their other dish my 
stomach would not take. 

Their common drink is water ; a a 
it is of all other Indians. Besides 

1 Stomach. 


which, they make a sort of drink 
with the juice of the sugar-cane, 
which they boil aud put some small 
black sort of berries among it. . When 
it is well boiled, they put it into 
great jars, and let it stand three or 
tour days, and work. Then it settles 
and becomes clear, aud is presently 
fit to drink. This is an. excellent 
liquor, and very much like English 
beer, both in colour and taste. It ia 
very strong, and I do believe very 
wholesome : for our men. who drank 
briskly of it all day for several weeks, 
were frequently drunk with it, and 
never sick after it The natives 
brought a vast deal of it every day 
to those aboard and ashore : for some 
of our men were ashore at work on 
Bashee Island ; which island they 
gave that name to from their drink- 
ing this liquor there, that being the 
name which the natives called this 
liquor by : and as they sold it to our 
men very cheap, so they dAd not spam 
to drink it as freely. And indeed, 
from the plenty of this liquor, and 
their plentiful use of it, our men called 
all these islands the Bashec Islands. 

What language those people speak 
I know not ; for it had no affinity in 
sound to the Chinese, wdiich is spoken 
much through the teeth ; nor yet to 
the Malay language. They called 
the metal that their earrings were 
made of, fiulUtican % which is the 
Mindanao word for gold ; therefore 

1 >robably they may be related to the 
’hilipmne Indies : for that is the 

f eneral name for gold among all those 
itdians. I could not learn whence 
they have their iron ; but it is most 
likely they go in their great boats to 
the north end of Luconia, and trad* 
with the Indians of that island for it. 
Neither did I see anything besides 
iron, and pieces of buffaloes* hides, 
which I could judge that they bought 
ot strangers. Their clothes were of 
Uieir own growth and manufacture. 
These men had wooden lances, aud a 
few lances headed with iron ; which 
are all the weapon* that they have/ 
Their armour is a piece of buffalo 
hide, shaped like our carters* frocks, 
being without sleeves, and sewed both 
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sides together, with holes for the 
heed and the arms to come forth. 
This buff-coat reaches down to their 
knees; it is close about their shoulders, 
but below it is three feet wide, and as 
thick as a board. 

I could never perceive them to wor- 
ship anything, neither had they any 
idols ; neither did they seem to ob- 
serve anyone day more than another. 

I could never perceive that one man 
was of greater power than another ; 
but they seemed to be all equal : only 
every man ruling in his own house, 
and the children respecting and hon- 
ouring their parents. Yet it is pro- 
bable that they have some law, or 
custom, by which they arc governed : 
for while we lay here we saw a young 
man buried alive in the earth ; ana 
it was for theft, as far as we could 
understand from them. There was a 
great deep hole dug, and abundance 
of people came to the {dace to take 
their last farewell of him. Among 
the rest, there was one woman who 
made great lamentation, and took off 
the condemned person’s earrings. We 
supposed her to be his mother. After 
he nod taken his leave of her and 
some others, he was put into the pit, 
and covered over with earth. He 
did not struggle, but yielded very 
quietly to his punishment ; and they 
crammed the earth close upon him, 
and stifled him. 

They have but one wife, with whom 
they live and agree very well ; and 
their children live very obediently 
under them* The boys go out a-fish- 
ing with their fathers, ami the girls 
live at home with their mothers : aud 
when the girls are grown pretty 
strong, they send them to their plan- 
tations, to dig yams and potatoes, of 
which they briug home on tlieir heads 
every day enough to serve the whole 
family : for they have no rice nor 
maize. Their plantations are in the 
▼alleys, at a good distance from their 
houses : where every man lias a cer- 
tain spot of land, which is properly 
nis own. This he manages himself 
for his own use ; and provides enough, 
that he may not be beholden to 
Ids neighbour. Notwithstanding the 
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seeming nastiness of their dish of 
goat’s maw, they are in their persons 
a very neat cleanly people, both men 
and women : and they are withal the 
quietest and ci vilest people that i did 
ever meet with. I conld never per* 
ceive them to be angry with one an- 
other. I have admired to see twenly 
or thirty boats aboard our ship at a 
time, and yet no difference among 
them, but all civil and quiet, endea- 
vouring to help each other on occa- 
sion : no noise, nor appearance of 
distaste : and although sometimes 
cross accidents would happen, which 
might have set other men together 
by the ears, yet they were not moved 
by them. They have no sort of coin : 
but they have small crumbs of the 
metal before described, which they 
bind up very safe in plantain-leaves, 
or the like. This metal they exchange 
for what they want, giving a small 
quantity of it, about two or three 
grains, for a jar of drink that would 
hold five or six gallons. They have 
no scales, but give it by guess. Thus 
much in general. 

To proceed, therefore, with our 
affairs. I have said before that we 
anchored here the 6th of August. 
While we were furling our sails, there 
came near 100 boats of the natives 
aboard, with three or four men in 
each, so that our deck was full of men. 
We were at first afraid of them, and 
therefore got up twenty or thirty small 
arms on our {>oop, and kept three or 
four men as sentinels, with guns in 
their hands, ready to tire on them if 
they had offered to molest us. But 
they were pretty quiet, only they 
picked up such old iron as they found 
on our deck ; and they also took out 
our pump-bolts, and linch-pins out of 
the carriages of our guns, before we 
perceived them. At last one of our 
men perceived one of them very busy 
getting out one of our linch-pins, and 
took hold of the fellow, who immedi- 
ately bawled out ; and all the rest 
presently leaped overboard — some into 
their boats, others into the sea — and 
they all made away for the shore. 
But when we perceived their fright w* 
made much of liim that was in hold. 
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who stood trembling all the while ; 
atid at last we gave him a small piece 
of iron, with which he immediately 
leaped overboard and swam to his 
consorts, who hovered about our ship 
to see the issue. Then we beckonea 
to them to come aboard again, being 
very loth to lose a commerce with 
them. Some of tli* boats came aboard 
again, and they were always very 
honest and civil afterwards. We pre- 
sently after this sent a canoe ashore 
to see their manner of living, and 
what provision they had. The canoe’s 
crew were made very welcome with 
Bashee drink, and saw abundance of 
hogs, some of which they bought and 
returned aboard. After this the na- 
tives brought aboard both hogs and 
goats to us in their own boats ; and 
every day we should have fifteen or 
twenty hogs and goats in boats aboard 
by our side. These we bought for a 
small matter. We could buy a good 
fat goat for an old iron hoop, and a hog 
of seventy or eighty pounds’ weight for 
two or three pounds of iron. Their 
drink also they brought off in jars, 
which we bought for old nails, spikes, 
and leaden bullets. Besides the fore- 
mentioned commodities, they brought 
aboard great quantities of yams and 
potatoes, which w'e purchased for 
nails, spikes, or bullets. It was one 
man’s work to be all day cutting out 
bars of iron into small pieces with a 
cold chisel, and these were for the 
great purchases of hogs and goats, 
which they would not sell for nails, 
as their drink and roots. We never 
let them know what store we had, 
that they might value it the more. 
Every morning, as soon as it was 
light, they would thus come aboard 
with their commodities, which we 
bought as we had occasion. We did 
commonly furnish ourselves with os 
many goats and roots as served us all 
the day; and their hogs we bought 
in large quantities as we thought con- 
venient, for we salted them. Their 
hogs were very sweet, but I never saw 
so many measled ones. 

We filled all our water at a curious 
brook close by us in Grafton Isle, 
where we first anchored. We stayed 


there about three or fourdays before 
went to other islands. W e sailed to the 
southward, passing on the east side 
of Grafton Island ; and then passed 
through between that and Monmouth 
Island, but we found no anchoring 
till we came to the north end of Mon? 
mouth Island, and there we stopped 
during one tide. When we went from 
hence, we coasted about two leagues 
to the southward on the west side of 
Monmouth Island ; and finding no 
[ anchor ground, we stood over to 
Bashee Island, and came to an anchor 
on the north-east part of it against a 
small sandy bay in seven fathom dean 
hard sand, and alxuit a nuarter of a 
mile from the shore. We presently 
built a tent ashore to mend our sails 
in, and stayed all the rest of our time 
here, viz., from the 13th of August 
till the 26th of September. In which 
time we mended our sails and scrub- 
bed our ship’s bottom very well ; ami 
every day some of us went to their 
towns and were kindly entertained 
by them. Their boats also came 
aboard with their merchandise to sell, 
and lay aboard all day ; and if we did 
not take it off their hands one day, 
they would bring the same again tho 
next. We had yet the winds at 8W. 
and SSW., mostly fair weather. In 
October we did expect the winds to 
shift to the NE., and therefore we 
provided to sail (as soon as the east- 
ern monsoon was settled) to cruise off - 
Manilla. Accordingly we provided a 
stock of provision. We salted seventy 
or eighty good fat hogs, and bought 
yams and potatoes good store to eat 
at sea. 

About the 24th of September 
the winds shifted about to the E., 
and thence to the NE., fine fair 
weather. The 25th it came at N. 
and began to grow fresh, and the »kv 
began to be clouded, and the wink 
freshened on us. At 12 of the clock 
at night it blew a very fierce storm. 
We were theu riding with our best 
bower ahead, and though our yar d s 
topmast were down, yet we drove/ 
This obliged us to let go our sheet 
anchor, veering out a good aeons of 
cable, winch stopped us till 10 or lk 
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of trhe clock the next day. Then the 
wind came on so fierce that she drove 
again with both anchors ahead. The 
wind was now at N. by W., and we 
kept driving till 3 or 4 of. the clock 
in the afternoon ; and it was well for 
us that there were no islands, rocks, 
or sands in our way, for if there had 
been 9 we most have been driven upon 
them. We used our utmost endeavours 
to stop her, bcin^ loth to go to sea, 
because we had six of our men ashore 
who could not get off now. At hist we 
were driven out into deep water, and 
then it was in vain to wait any longer ; 
therefore we hove in our sheet cable, 
and got up our sheet anchor, and cut 
away our best bower (for to have 
heaved her up then would have gone 
near to have foundered us), and so 
put to sea. We had very violent 
weather the night ensuing, with very 
hard rain ; and we were forced to scud 
„ with our hare poles till 3 o’clock in 
the morning. Then the win d slack- 
ened, and we brought our ship to 
under ainizzen, and lay with our head 
to the w estward. The 27tli the wind 
abated much, but it rained very hard 
all day and the night ensuing. The 
28th the wind came about to the NE., 
and it cleared up and blew a hard 
gale ; hut it stood not there, for it 
shifted about to the eastward, thence 
to the SE., then to the S. ; at last it 
settled at SW., and then we had a 
moderate gale and fair weather. It 
was the 29th when the wind came to 
the SW. Then we made all the sail 
we could for the island again. The 
30th we had the wind at W. f and 
saw the islands, but could not get in 
before night. Therefore we stood off 
to the southward till 2 of the clock in 
the morning, then we tacked and 
Stood in all the morning; and about 
12 of the clock, the 1st of October, we 
anchored again at the place whence 
we were driven. 

Then our six men were brought 
aboard by the natives, to whom we 
gave three whole bars of iron for their 
kindness and civility, which was an 
extraordinary present to them. Mr 
Robert Hall was one of the men that 
were left ashore ; I shall speak more 


of him hereafter. He and the rest of. 
them told me that after the ship was 
out of sight the natives began to be 
more kind to them than they had 
been before, and persuaded them to 
cut their hair short, as theirs was ; 
offering to each of them, if they would 
do it, a young woman to wife, and a 
small hatchet and other iron utensils 
fit for a planter, in dowry ; and withal 
showed them a piece of lapd for them 
to nianage. They were courted thus 
by several of the town where they 
then were, but they took np their 
headquarters at the house of him with 
whom they first went ashore. When 
the ship appeared in sight again, the* 
they importuned them for some iron, 
which is the chief thing that they 
covet, even above their earrings. We 
might have bought all their earrings 
or other gold they had, w ith our iron 
bars, had we been assured of its good- 
ness ; and yet when it was touched 
and compared with other gold, we 
could not discern any difference, 
though it looked so pale in the lump; 
but the seeing them polish it so often 
was a new discouragement. 

This last storm put our men quite 
out of heart ; for although it was not 
altogether so fierce as that which we 
were in on the coast of China, which 
was still iresh in memory, yet it 
wrought more powerfully, and fright- 
ed them from their design of cruis- 
ing before Manilla, fearing another 
storm there. Now r every man w ished 
himself at home, as they had done a 
hundred times before ; but Captain 
Reed, and Captain Tait, the master, 
persuaded them to go towards Caj>e 
Comorin, and then they would tell them 
more of their minds, intending, doubt- 
less, to cruise in the Red Sea; and 
they easily prevailed with the crew. 
The eastern monsoon was now at 
hand, and the bfest way liad been to 
go through the Straits of Malacca; 
but Captain Tait said it was danger- 
ous, by reason of many islands and 
shoals there, with which none of us 
were acquainted. Therefore he thought 
it best to go round on the east iWe 
of all the Philippine Islands, and 
so keeping south toward the Sp^e 
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Islands, to pass out iuto the East southerly, forced ustokeep farther 
Indian Ocean about the Island Timor, from the islands. The 14th of vJcto* 
This seemed to he a very tedious way her we came close by a email# low, 
about, and as dangerous altogether woody island, that lies east from the 
for shoals ; but not for meeting with SE. end oE Mindanao, distant from it 
English or Dutch ships, which was about twenty leagues. 1 do not mid 
their greatest fear. I was well it set down in any sea-chart The 
enough satisfied, knowing that the 15th we hod the wind at NR# and 
farther we went, the more knowledge steered west for the Island Mindanao^ 
and experience I should get, which and arrived at the SB. end again m 
was the main thing that I regarded ; the 16th. There we went in and 
and I should also have the more anchored between two small islands* 
variety of places to attempt an escape Here we found a fine small cove on 
from them, being fully resolved to the NW. end of the easternmost 
take the first opportunity of giving island, fit to careen in or haul ashore ; 
them the slip. so we went in there, and presently 

unrigged our ship, and provided to 
haul our ship ashore, to clean her 
bottom. 

CHAPTER XVI. These islands are about three or 

four leagues from the Island Mitida- 
The 3d of October 1687, we sailed nao ; they are about four or five miles 
from these islands standing to the in circumference, and of a pretty 
southward, intending to soil through good height. The mould is black 
among the Spice Islands. We had and deep, and there are two small 
fair weather, and the wind at W. brooks of fresh water. They are 
We first steered SSW., and passed both plentifully stored with great 
close by certain small islands that lie high trees ; therefore our carpenters 

i *ust by the north end of the Island were sent ashore to cut down some of 
Aicoma. W e left them all on the them for our use ; for here they made 
west of us, and p*ossed on the east a new boltsprit, 1 which we did set 
side of it, and the rest of the Philip- here also, our old one being very 
pine Islands, coasting to the south- faulty. They made a new foreyarii 
ward. The NE. end of the Island too, and a fore topmast ; and our pumps 
Luconia appears to be good chain- being faulty and not serviceable, they 
paign land, of an indifferent height, did cut a tree to make a pump. They 
plain and even for many leagues, only first squared it, then sawed it in the 
it has some pretty high hills stand- middle, and then hollowed each aide 
ing upright by themselves in these exactly. The two hollow sides wete 
plains ; but no ridges of hills, or made big enough to contain a pump* 
chains of mountains joining one to box in the midst of them both, when 
another. The land on this side they were joined together, and it re* 
seems to be most savannah, or pas quired their utmost skill to close 
ture ; the SE. part is more mountain- them exactly to the making a tight 
ous and woody. Leaving the Island cylinder for the pump-box ; being un- 
Luconia, and with it our golden pro- accustomed to such work. We learnt 
jects, we sailed on the southward, this way of pump-making from the 
passing on the east side of the rest of Spaniards, who make their pumps, 
the Philippine Islands. These appear that they use in their ships in the 
to be more mountainous and less South Seas after this manner : and 1 
woody, till we came in sight of the am confident that there are no better 
Island St John, the first of that name 

I mentioned ; the other I spoke of on I 1 Bowsprit, so called, probably* 
the coast of China. This I have from the meaning of the wora 44 bolt, M 
already described to be a very woody as something projected or thrust out 
island. Here the wind coming from the bow of the ship. 
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hand-pumps in the world than they 
have. 

While we lay here, the young 
Prince that I mentioned in Chapter 
XIII., came aboard. 1 * * * * He, under- 
standing that we were bound farther 
to the southward, desired us to trans- 
port him and his men to his own 
island. He showed it to us in our 
draught, and told us the name of it, 
which we put down in our draught, 
for it was not named there; but I 
quite forgot to put it into my journal. 
This man told us, that not above six 
days before this he saw Captain Swan, 
and several of his men that we left 
there, and named the names of some 
of them, who, he said, were all well, 
and now they were at the city of Min- 
danao ; but that they had been all of 
them out with Raja Laut, lighting 
under him in his wars against his 
enemies the Alfoores ; and that most 
of them fought with undaunted cour- 
age, for which they were highly hon- 
oured and esteemed, as well by the 
Sultan, as by the General Raja Laut. 
That now Captain Swan intended to 
go with his men to Fort St George, 8 
and that in order thereto, he had prof- 
fered forty ounces of gold for a ship, 
but the owner and he were not yet 
agreed ; and that he feared the Sul- 
tan would not let him go away till 
the wars were ended. All this the 
Prince told us in the Malay tongue, 
which many of us had learnt ; and 
when he went aw r ay he promised to 
return to us again in three days’ time, 
and so long Captain Reed promised 
to stay for him (for we had now al- 
most finished our business), and he 
seemed very glad of the opportunity 
of going with us. 

After this I endeavoured to persuade 
our men to return with the ship to 
the River of Mindanao and offer their 
service again to Captain Swan. 1 took 
an opportunity when they were filling 
water, there being then half the ship’s 

1 Who had been sent by his uncle, 

the Sultan of a spice island, to Min- 

danao, with an invitation to Captain 

Swan to come and trade. See page 247. 

* Madras. 


company ashore, and I found these 
all very willing to do it. I desired 
them to say nothing till I had tried 
the minds of the other half, which I 
intended to do the next day, it being 
their turn to fill water then ; but one 
of these men, who seemed most for- 
ward to invite back Captain Swan, 
told Captain Reed and Captain Tait 
of the project, and they presently dis- 
suaded the men from any sucn de- 
signs. Yet, fearing the worst, they 
made all possible haste to be gone. I 
have since been informed that Captain 
Swan and his men stayed there a 
great while afterward, and that many 
of the men got passage thence in 
Dutch sloops to Ternate, particularly 
Mr Rofy and Mr Nelly. There they 
remained a great while, and at last 
got to Batavia (where the Dutch took 
their journals from them), and so to 
Europe ; and some of Captain Swan’s 
men died at Mindanao, of which num- 
ber Mr Harthope and Mr Smith, Cap- 
tain Swan's merchants, were two. At 
last Captain Swan and his surgeon, 

O in a small canoe aboard of a 
i ship then in the road, in order 
to get passage to Europe, were over- 
set by the natives at the mouth of the 
river, who waited their coming pur- 
posely to do it, but unsuspected by 
them, where they both were killed in 
the water. This was done by the 
General's order, as some think, to get 
his gold, which he did immediately 
seize on. Others say it was because 
tli6 General's house was burnt a little 
before, and Captain Swan was sus- 
pected to be tne author of it ; and 
others say that it was Captain Swan’s 
threats occasioned his own ruin, for 
he would often say, passionately, that 
he had been abused* by the General, 
and that he would have satisfaction 
for it ; saying also, that now he was 
well acquainted with their rivers, and 
knew how to come in at any time ; 
that he also knew their manner of 
fighting and the weakness of their 
country ; and therefore he would go 
away and get a band of men to assist 
him, and returning thither again he 


* Dealt falsely with. 
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would spoil and take all that they had, 
and their country too. When the 
General has been informed of these 
discourses he would say, “ What, is 
Captain Swan made of iron, and able 
to resist a whole kingdom ? or does 
he think that we arc afraid of him 
that he speaks thus?** Yet did he 
never touch him till now the Min* 
danayans killed him. It is very pro- 
bable there might be somewhat of 
truth in all this, for the Captain was 
passionate, and the General greedy of 
gold. But whatever was tne occa- 
sion, bo he was killed, as several have 
assured me, and his gold seized on, 
and all his things ; and his journal 
also from England, as far as Cape Cor- 
rientes on the coast of Mexico. This 
journal was afterwards sent away from 
thence by Mr Moody (who was there 
both a little before and a little after 
the murder), and he sent it into Eng- 
land by Mr Goddard, chief mate of 
the Defence. 

But to our purpose. Seeing I coulU 
not persuade them to go to Captain 
Swan again, l had a great desire to 
have had the Princes company ; but 
Captain Reed was afraid to let his 
fickle crew lie long. That veiy day 
that the Prince had promised to re- 
turn to us, which was November 2, 
1687, we sailed hence, directing our 
course SW. and having the wind at 
NW. This wind continued till we 
came in sight of the Island Celebes, 
then it veered about to the W. and 
to the S. of W. We came up with 
the NE. end of the Island Celebes on 
the 9th, ami there we found the cur- 
rent setting to the W. so strongly 
that we could hardly get on the E. 
side of that island. 

The Island Celebes is a very large 
island, extended in length from north 
to south about seven degrees of Lati- 
tude, and in breadth about three de- 
grees. It lies under the Equator, 
the north end being in Lat. V 30' N., 
and the south end in Lat. 5° 30' S.; 
and by common account the bulk of 
this island lies nearest north and 
south, but at the north-east end there 
runs out a long narrow point, stretch- 
ing NE. about thirty leagues; and 


about thirty leagues to the eastward 
of this long slip is the Island Gilola, 
ou the west side of which are tour 
small islands close by it, which are wry 
well stombwith cloves. The two chief 
are Tomato and Tidore. ’ And as the 
Isle of Ceylon is reckoned the only 
place for ci nnamon, and that of Banda 
lor nutmegs ; so these are thought by 
some to bo the only clove islands hi 
the world ; but this is a great error, 
os I havo already shown. At the 
south end of the Island Celebes there 
is a sea or gulf of about seven ot eight 
leagues wide, and forty or fifty long, 
which runs up the country almost 
directly to the north ; and this gulf 
has several small islands along tho 
middle of it. On the west side of the 
island, almost at the south end of it, 
the town of Macassar is seated — a town 
of great strength and trade belonging 
to the Dutch. There are great inlets 
and lakes ou the ejist side of the island, 
as also abundance of small islands and 
shoals lying scattered about it. Wo 
saw a high-peaked hill at the north 
end, but the land on the east side is 
low all along, for we cruised almost 
the length of it. Tho mould on this 
side is black and deep, and extraor- 
dinarily fat and rich, and full of trees; 
and many brooks of water run out into 
the sea. Indeed all this east side of the 
island seems to be but one large grove 
of extraordinary great high trees. 

Haying with much ado got on this 
east side, coasting along to tho south- 
ward, and yet having but little wind, 
and even that little against us at S8W. 
and sometimes calm, we were a long 
time going about the island. The 
22d we wero in Lat. 1* 20' S., and 
being about three leagues from the 
island, standing to tfle southward, 
with a very gentle land wind, about 
2 or 3 of the clock in the morning, 
wo heard clashing in the water, like 
boats rowing ; and fearing some sud- 
den attack, wo got up all our arms 
and stood ready to defend ourselves. 
As soon as it was day wo saw a great 
proa, built like $he Mimlanayan proas, 
with about sixty men in her, and six 
smaller proas. They lay still about a 
mue to windward of us to view us, 
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•nd probably designed to make a prey 
of m when they first came out, but 
they were now afraid to venture on us. 
At last we showed them Dutch colours, 
thinking thereby to allure them to 
come to us, for we could not go to 
them; but they presently rowed in 
towards the island and went into a 
large opening, and we saw them no 
more ; nor did we ever see any other 
boats or men but only one fishing 
canoe while we were about this island, 
neither did wo see any house on all 
the coast. 

About five or six leagues to the 
south of this place there is a great 
range of both large and small islands, 
and many shoals also that are not laid 
down in our draughts, which made it 
extremely troublesome for us to get 
through. Ilut wo passed between 
them all and the Island Celebes, and 
anchored against a sandy bay in eight 
f&thomssamly ground abouthalf-a-milo 
from the main island, being then in 
Lat. 1° 60' S. Here we stayed several 
days, and sent out our canoes a-strik- 
ing of turtle every day, for here is 
great plenty of thorn ; but they were 
very shy, as they were generally wher- 
ever we found them in the East India 
Seas. I know not the reason of it, 
unless thenatives go very much a-strik- 
ing here; for even in the West Indies 
they are shy in places that are much 
disturbed; and yet on New Holland 
we found them shy, as I shall relate, 
though the natives there do not molest 
them. On the shoals without us w'e 
went and gathered shell-fish at low 
water. There were a monstrous sort 
of cockles — tlio meat of one of them 
would suffice seven or eight men. It 
was very good wholesome meat. W e 
did also beat about in the woods on 
the island, but found no game. One 
of our men, who was always troubled 
with sore legs, found a certain vine 
that supported itself by climbing 
about other trees. The leaves reached 
six or seven feet high, but the strings 
or branches cloven or twelve. It had 
a veiy green leaf, prettv broad and 
roundish, and of a thick substance. 
These leaves pounded small, and boiled 
with hogs lard, make an excellent 


salvo. Our men, knowing the virtues 
of it, stocked themselves here ; there 
was scarce a man in the ship but got 
a pound or two of it, especially such 
as were troubled with old ulcers, who 
found great benefit bv it. The man 
that discovered these leaves here had 
his first knowledge of them in the 
Isthmus of Darien, he having bad 
this receipt from one of the Indians 
there ; and he had been ashore iu 
divers places since purposely to seek 
these leaves, but did never find any 
but here. 

Among the many vast trees here- 
abouts there was one exceeded all the 
rest. This Captain Reed caused to be 
cut down in order to make a canoe, 
having lost our boats, all but one 
small one, in the late storms ; so six 
lusty men, who had been logwood 
cutters in the Bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras (as Captain Reed himself, 
and many more of us had), and so 
were very expert at this work, under- 
took to fell it, taking their turns — 
three always cutting together ; and 
they were one whole day and half the 
next before they got it down. This 
tree, though it grew in a wood, was 
yet eighteen feet in circumference and 
forty-four feet of clean body, without 
knot or branch ; and even there it had 
no more than one or two branches, and 
then ran clean again ten feet higher ; 
there it spread itself into many great 
limbs and branches like an oak, very 
green and flourishing; yet it w T as 
perished ajt the heart, which marred 
it for the service intended. So, leav- 
ing it, and having no more business 
here, we weighed and went from hence 
the next day, it being the 29th of 
November. We had the wind at NE. 
when we weighed, and we steered off 
SSW. In the afternoon we saw a 
shoal ahead of us, and altered our 
course to the SSE. In the evening, 
at 4 of the clock, we were close by 
another great shoal ; therefore we 
tacked and stood in for the Island 
Celebes again for fear of running on 
some of the shoals in the night. By day 
a man might avoid them well enough, 
for they had all beacons on them, like 
huts built on tall posts, above high- 
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may more easily approach them thaw 
in the day, for the turtle sees better 
than he heara : but, on the contrary, 
the manatee’s heari ng is q uickest. In 
the morning they returned with a eery 
large turtle, which they took near the 
shore ; and withal an Indian of the is* 
land came aboard with them. He spake 
the Malay language, by which We did _ 
understand him. lie told US, that 
two leagues farther to the southward 
of us there was a good harbour* tit 
which we might anchor : so haring 
a fair wind, we got thither by noon* 
This harbour is in Lat. 4° 54' S., 
lying on the east side of the Island 
Bouton. Which island lies near the 
SE. end of the Island Celebes, distant 
from it about three or four leagues* It 
is of a long form, stretching SW. and 
NE. about twenty- five leagues, and 
ten broad. It is pretty high laud, 
and appears pretty even, and flat, and 
very woody. There is a large town 
within a league of the anchoring* 
place, called Cnllnsusung, being the 
chief, if there were more ; which we 
knew not. It is about a mile from 
the sea, on the top of a small hill, in J 
a very fair plain, encompassed with 
cocoa-nut trees. Without the trees 
there is a strong stone wall, clear 
w 'as round the town. The houses are 
built like the houses at Mindanao, 
but more neat ; and the whole town 
was very clean and delightsome. The 
inhabitants are small and well shaped. 
They are much like the Mindauayaiis 
in shape, colour, and habit; but 
more neat and tight. They speak 
the Malay language, and are all 
Mahometans. They are very obedi- 
ent to the Sultan, who is a little man, 
about forty or fifty years old, and 
has a great many wives and children* 
About an hour after we came to an 
anchor, the Sultan sent a messenger 
aboard, to know wlmt we were, and 
what our business. We gave him an 
account, and he returned ashore, and 
m a short time after he came aboard 
again, and told us that the Sultan 
was very well pleased when ho heard 
that we were English, and said, that 
we should have anything the island 
afforded ; and that he himself would 


water mark, probably set up by the 
natives of the Island Celebes or those 
of some other .neighbouring islands; 
and 1 never saw any such elsewhere. 

The 30th we had a fresh land wind, 
and steered away south, passing be- 
tween the two shoals which we saw 
the day before. Being past them, 
the wind died away, and we lay be- 
calmed till the afternoon ; then we 
had a hard tornado out of the SW., 
and towards the evening we saw two 
or three spouts, the first I had seen 
since I came into the East Indies : 
in the West Indies I had often met 
with them. A spout is a small ragged 
piece, or part of a cloud, hanging 
down about a yard, seemingly from 
the blackest part thereof. Commonly 
it hangs down sloping from thence, 
or sometimes appearing with a small 
bending or elbow in the middle. I 
never saw any hang perpendicularly 
down. It is small at the lower end, 
seeming no bigger than one’s arm ; 
but it is fuller towards the cloud, 
whence it proceeds. They seem ter- 
rible enough': the rather because 
they come upon you while you lie 
becalmed like a log in the sea, and 
cannot get out of their way; but 
though I have seen and been beset 
by them often, yet the fright 
always the greatest of the harm. 

December the 1st, we had a gentle 
gale at ESE. We steered south ; and 
at noon I was by observation in Lat. 
3° 34' S. Then we saw the Island 
Bouton, bearing south-west, and 
about ten leagues distant. We hail 
very uncertain and unconstant winds. 
The 5th, we got close by the NW. 
end of the Island fjouton, and in the 
evening, it being fair weather, we 
hoisted out our canoe, and sent the 
Mosquito men, of whom we had two 
or three, to strike turtle, for here are 
plenty of them ; but they being shy, 
we chose to strike them in the night 
(which is customary in the West 
* Indies also) for every time they come 
up to breathe, which is once in eight 
or ten minutes, they blow so hard, 
that one may hear them at thirty or 
forty yards’ distance ; by which means 
the striker knows where they are, and 
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come aboard in the morning. There- 
fore the ship wag made clean, and 
everything put in the best order to 
receive him. 

The 6th, in the morning betimes, 
* great many boats and canoes came 
aboard, with fowls, eggs, plantains, 
potatoes, &c M but they would dispose 
of none till they had order for it from 
the Sultan, at his coming. About 
10 of the clock the Sultan came 
aboard in a very neat proa, built after 
the Mindanao fashion. There was a 
large white silk flag at the head of 
the mast, edged round with a deep 
red for about two or three inches 
broad, and in the middle there was 
neatly drawn a green griffin, tramp- 
ling on a winged serpent that seemed 
to straggle to get up, and threatened 
his adversary with open mouth, and 
with a long sting that was ready to 
be darted into his legs. Other East 
Indian princes have their devices also. 
The Sultan, with three or four of his 
N nobles, and three of his sons, sat in 
the house of the proa, llis guards 
were ten musketeers, five standing 
on one side of the proa, and five on 
the other side : and before the door 
of the proa-house stood one with a 
great broad sword and a target, and 
two more such at the after- part of 
the house ; and in the head and stern 
of the proa stood four musketeers 
more, two at each end. The Sultan 
had a silk turban, laced with narrow 
gold lace by the sides, and broad lace 
at the end ; which hung down on one 
side the head, after tho Mindaimvan 
fashion. He had a sky-coloured silk 
pair of breeches, and a piece of red 
silk thrown across his shoulders, and 
hanging loose about him ; the greatest 
part of his back and waist appearing 
naked. He had neither stocking nor 
shoe. One of his sons was about 
fifteen or sixteen years old ; the other 
two were young things, and they were 
always in the arms of one or other of 
his attendants. 

Captain Bced met him at the side, 
and lod him into his small cabin, and 
fired five guns for his welcome. As 
soon as he came aboard he gave leave 
to his subjects to traffic with us . and 
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then our people bought what they 
had a mind to. The Sultan seemed 
very well pleased to be visited by the 
English ; and said he had coveted to 
have a sight of Englishmen, having 
heard extraordinary characters of their 
just and honourable dealings : but he 
exclaimed against the Dutch (as all 
the Mindanayans, and all the Indians 
we met with, do) and wished them at 
a greater distance. For Macassar is 
not very far from hence, one of the 
chief towns that the Dutch have in 
tho.se parts. Thence the Dutch come 
sometimes hither to purchase slaves. 
The slaves that these people get here 
and sell to the Dutch are some of the 
idolatrous natives of the island, who, 
not being under the Sultan, and hav- 
ing no head, live straggling in the 
country, flying from one place to 
another to preserve themselves from 
this prince and his subjects, who hunt 
after them to make them slaves. For 
the civilising Indians of the maritime 
places', who trade with foreigners, if 
they cannot reduce the inland people 
to the obedience of their prince, catch 
all they can of them and sell them 
for slaves ; accounting them to be but 
as savages, just as the Spaniards do 
the poor Americans. 

After two or three hours' discourse, 
the Sultan went ashore again, and 
five guns were fired at his departure 
also. The next day he sent for Cap- 
tain Reed to come ashore ; and he, 
with seven or eight men, went to 
wait on the Sultan. I could not slip 
an opportunity of seeing the place ; 
and so accompanied them. We were 
met at the landing-place by two of 
the chief men, and guided to a pretty 
neat house, where the Sultan waited 
our coming. The house stood at the 
farther end of all the town before 
mentioned, which we passed through ; 
aud abundance of people w : ore gazing 
on us as we passed by. When we 
came near the house, forty poor, 
naked soldiers with muskets made 
a line for us to pass through. This 
house was not built on posts, as the 
rest were, after the Mindan&yan way ; 
but the room in which we were en- 
tertained was on the ground, covert'd 
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with mats to sit on. Our entertain- 1 
luent was tobacco and betel -nut, and 
young cocoa-nuts ; and the house was 
beset with men, women, and children, 
who thronged to get near the windows 
to look on us. We did not tarry 
above an hour before wo took our 
leave and departed. The next day 
the Sultan came aboard again, and 
presented Captain Reed with a little 
boy ; but he was too small to he ser- 
viceable on board ; and so Captain 
Reed returned thanks, and told him 
he was too little for him. Then the 
Sultan sent for a bigger boy, which 
the Captain accepted. This boy was 
a very pretty tractable boy ; but what 
was wonderful in him, he had two 
rows of teeth, one within another, on 
each jaw. None of the other people 
were so, nor did I ever see the like. 
The Captain was presented also with 
two he-goats, and was promised some 
buffalo, but 1 do believe that they 


at NNE., and we steered towards the 
SE., and fell in with four or five small 
islands, that lie in 5* 40' S. Bat., 
about five or six leagues from Oal la- 
susung harbour. These islands ap- 
peared very green with cocoa-nut 
trees, ami we saw two or three towns 
ou them, ami heard a drum all night, 
for we were got in among shoals^ 
and could not get out again till the 
next day. IVo know not whether 
the drum were for fear of us, or that 
they were making merry, as it U 
usual in these parts to do all the 
night, singing and dancing till morn- 
ing. At last we passed between tho 
islands, and tried for a passage on tho 
east side. We met with divers shoals 
on this side also, but found channel*! 
to pass through ; s«» we steered away 
for tho Island Timor, intending to 
pass out by it. Tho 16th, wo got 
dear of the shoals, and steered S. by 
: E.. with tho wind at WSYY.. but 


have but few of either on the island. 
We did not see any buffalo, nor 
goats ; neither have they much rice ; 
but their chief food is roots. We 
bought here about a thousand pound 
weight of potatoes. Here our men 
bought also abundance of crockadores 
and tine large paroquets, curiously 
coloured, and some of the finest I saw. 


veering every half hour, sometimes at 
SW., and then again at \V., and 
sometimes at NNW., bringing much 
rain, with thunder and lightning. 
The 20th wo passed by the Island 
Oniba, which is a pretty high island, 
lying in l^it. 20', and not above 
live or six leagues from tho NE. part 
of the Island Timor. It is about 


The crockador is as lug as a parrot, 
and shaped much like it, with such a 
bill ; but is as white as milk, and has 
a bunch of feathers on his head like 
a crown. At this place we bought a 
proa also of the Mindanayan make, 
for our own use, which our carpenters 
afterwards altered, and made a deli- 
cate boat fit for any service. She 
was sharp at both ends ; but we 
sawed off one, and made that end 
flat, fastening a rudder to it ; and 
slie rowed and sailed incomparably. 

We stayed here but till the 12tl), 
because it was a bad harbour and foul 
ground, and a bad time of the year too, 
lor the tornadoes began to come in 
thick and strong, when we went to 
weigh our anchor, it was hooked in a 
rock, and we broke our cable, and 
could not get our anchor, though We 
strove hard for it ; so we went away 
and left it there. We had the wind 


thirteen or fourteen leagues long, and 
five or six leagues wi«b\ About seven 
or eight leagues to the west of Ouiba 
is another pretty huge island, but it 
had no name in our plans ; yet by 
the situation it should be that which 
iu some maps is called Peutaro. 1 We 
saw on it abundance of smokc 9 by day, 
and tires by night, and a large town 
on the north side of it, not far from 
the sea ; hut it was such bad weather 
that we did not go ashore. Between 
Omba and Pcntare, and in the mid- 
channel, there is a small, low, sandy 
island, with great shoals on either 
side ; but there is a very good channel 
close by Pcntare between them and 
tho shoals about the small isle. We 
were three days beating off ami on, 
not having a wind, for it wan at SSW. 

1 Or Pantor ; a small island about 
imdwav between Timor and Fieri*, 
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' The 23d, in the evening, having a 
email gale at north, we got through, 
keeping close by Pentare. The tide 
of sob here set out to the southward, 
by which we were helped through, 
for we had but little wind ; but this 
tide, which did us a kindness in set- 
ting ue through, had like to have 
mined us afterwards. For there are 
two small islands lying at the south 
end of the channel we came through ; 
and towards these islands the tide 
hurried so swiftly, that we very nar- 
rowly escaped being driven ashore ; for 
the little wind we had before at north 
died away ; we had not one bieath of 
wind when we come tlioro, neither 
was there an anchor-ground. But we 
got out our oars and rowed, yet all in 
vain ; for the tide set wholly on one 
of the Btnall islands, that we were 
forced by might and main strength 
to bear ofT the ship, by thrust ing with 
our oars against the shore, which was 
a steep bank, and by this means we 
presently drove away, clear of danger ; 
and having a little wind in the night 
at north, we steered away 8SW. In 
the morning again wo had the wind 
at WSW., and steered 8. ; and the 
wind coming to the WSW., we 
steered SW. to get clear of the SW. 
end of the Island Timor, The 26th, 
we saw the N W- point of Timor, SE. 
by E., distant about eight leagues, 
Timor is a long high mountainous 
island, stretching NE. and SW. It 
is about seventy leagues long, and 
fifteen or sixteen wide ; the middle 
of the island is in Latitude about 
0° S. I have boon informed that the 
Portuguese trade to this island, but 1 
know nothing of its produce, besides 
Coir, for making cables, 1 

Being now clear of all the islands, 
we stood off south, intending to touch 
at New Holland, a part of Term Aus- 
tralis Incognita, to see what that 
country would afford us. In- 
deed, as the winds were, we could 
not now keep our intended course 
(which was first westerly, and then 
northerly) without going to New 
Holland, unless we had gone back 


1 Cordage made of cocoa-nut fibre. 
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again among the islands ; but this 
was not a good time of tbe year to 
be among any islands to the south of 
the Equator, unless in a good har- 
bour . The 31st, we were in Lat. 13* 
20', still standing to the southward, 
the wind bearing commonly very 
hard at W., and we keeping upon it 
under two courses, and our mizsen, 
and sometimes a main topsail reefed. 
About 10 of the clock at night we 
tacked and stood to the northward, 
for fear of running on a shoal, which 
is laid down on our draughts in 
Lat. 13° 50' or thereabouts. At 
3 of the clock we tacked again, and 
stood S. by W. and SSW. In tbe 
morning, as soon as it was day, we 
saw the shoal right ahead. We 
stemmed right with the middle of it, 
and stood within half-a-mile of the 
rocks, and sounded, but found no 
ground. Then we went about and 
stood to the north two hours ; and 
then tacked and stood to the south- 
ward again, thinking to weather it, 
but could not. So we lx>re away on 
the north side, till we came to the 
east point, giving the rocks a small 
berth ; then we trimmed sharp, and 
stood to the southward, passing close 
to it, and sounded again, but found 
no ground. . . . 

The 4tli of January, 1683, we fell 
in with the land of New Holland 
in Lat. 16* 50', having made our 
course due south from the shoal that 
we passed by the 31st of December. 
We ran in close by it, and finding no 
convenient anchoring, because it lies 
open to the N\V., we ran along shore 
to the eastward, steering NE. by E., 
for so the land lies. We steered thus 
about twelve leagues, and then came 
to a point of land, whence the land 
trends east and southerly for ten or 
twelve leagues, but how afterwards I 
know not. About three leagues to 
eastward of this point, there is a 
pretty deep bay, with abundance 
of islands in it, and a very 
place to anchor in, or to Tiaul 
ashore. About a league to the 
eastward of that point we anchored, 
January the 5th, 1683, two miles 
from the shore, in twenty - nine 
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fathoms, good hard sand, and clean 
ground. 

New Holland is a very large tract 
of land. ^ It is not yet determined 
whether it is an island or a main con- 
tinent ; but I am certain that it joins 
neither to Asia, Africa, nor America. 
This part of it that we saw is all low 
even land, with sandy banks against 
the sea ; only the points are rocky, 
and so are somo of the islands in this 
bay. The land is of a dry sandy soil, 
destitute of water, except you make 
wells ; yet producing divers sorts 
of ^ trees ; but the woods are not 
thick, nor the trees very big. Most 
of the trees that we saw are dragon 
trees, as we supposed ; and these two 
are the largest trees of any there. 
They are about the bigness of our 
large apple trees, and about the same 
height, and the rind is blackish, and 
somewhat rough. The leaves are of 
a dark colour'; the gum distils out 
of the knots or cracks that are in the 
bodies of the trees. AVe compared it 
with some gum-dragon, or dragon’s 
blood, that was aboard, and it was of 
the same colour and taste. The other 
sorts of trees were not known by any 
of us. There was pretty long grass 
growing under the trees; but it was 
very thin. We saw no trees that 
bore fruit or berries. We saw no sort 
of animal, nor any track of beast, 
but once, and that seemed to be the 
tread of a beast as big as a great mas- 
tiff dog. Here are a few small land- 
birds, but none bigger than a black- 
bird, and but few sea- fowls. Neither 
is the sea very plentifully stored with 
nsn, unless you reckon the manatee 
and turtle as such. Of these crea- 
tures there is plenty ; but they 
are extraordinary 8113% though the 
inhabitants cannot trouble them 
much, having neither boats nor 
arrows. 

The inhabitants of this country are 
the miserablest people in the world. 
JJ le P 0 ^ ma< l°d8 of Monomatapa, 1 
though a nasty people, yet for wealth 


are gentlemen to these, who have no 

r*. 1 ?® ?v ttcntota of the Cape. See 
Chapter XX., page 310. 


houses and skin garments, sheep, 
poultry, and fruits of the earth, o*« 
trich eggs, Ac., as the Hodmadods 
have ; and setting aside their human 
shape, they differ but little from 
brutes. They are tall, straight* 

bodied, and thin, with small long 
limbs. They have great heads, 

round foreheads, and great brows* 
Their eyelids are always half-closed, 
to keep the Hies out of their eyes, 
they being so troublesome here, that 
no fanning will keep them from 
coming to one’s face ; and without 
the assistance of both hands to keep 
them off, they will creep into one^i 
nostrils, and mouth too, if the lips 
are not shut very close. 80 that 
from their infancy, being thus an- 
noyed with these insects, they do 
never open their eyes as other people, 
and therefore they cannot see far, 
unless they hold up their beads, as 
if they were looking at somewhat 
over them. They have great bottle 
noses, pretty full lips, and wide 
mouths. The two fore teeth of their 
upper jaw are wanting in all of them, 
men and women, old and young ; 
whether they draw them out, I know 
not, neither have they any beards. 
Tliev are long-visaged, and of a very 
unpleasing aspect, having no one 
graceful feature in their faces. Their 
hair is black, short and curled, like 
that of the Negroes, and not long 
and lank like the common Indiana, 
Ihe colour of their skins, both of 
their faces and the rest of their body. 

!s coal black, like that of the Negroes 
i Guinea. They have no sort of 
clothes, but a piece of the rind of a 
tree, tied like a girdle about their 
waists, and a handful of long grass* 

r.m h Ti° r foar T® 11 gr ** n Aough* 
run of leaves, thrust under their 
gmlle to cover their nakedness. 

1 hey have no houses, but lie in the 
W1 *h°nt any covering, the 
earth being their bed, and the heaven 
their canopy. Whether they cohabit 
one man to one woman, or promiscu- 
ously, I know not : but they do lire 
in companies, twenty or thirty mm 
women, and children together. Their 
only food is a small sort of fish, wh ich 
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they get by making wears 1 of stone 
actottr little coves, or branches of the 
sea s every tide bringing in the small 
ftoh t and there leaving tnem for a prey 
to these people, who constantly attend 
there, to search for them at low water. 
This small fry I take to be the top of 
their fishery : they have no instru- 
ments to catch great fish, should they 
come; and such seldom stay to ho 
left behind at low watei 1 : nor coulcl^ 
we catch any fish with our hooks and 
lines all the while we lay there. In 
other places at low water they seek 
for cockles, mussels, periwinkles. Of 
these shell-fish there “are fewer still ; 
so that their chief dependence is upon 
what the sea leaves in their wears, 
which, be it much or little, they 
gather up, and march to the places 
of their abode. There the old people, 
that are not able to stir abroad by 
reason of their age, and the tender 
infants, wait their return ; and what 
Providence has bestowed on them, 
they presently broil on the coals, and 
eat it in common. Sometimes they 
get as many fish as make them a 
plentiful banquet ; and at other times 
they scarce get every one a taste : but 
be it little or much that they get, 
every one has his part, os well the 
young and tender, as the old ami 
feeble, who are not able to go abroad, 
and the strong and lusty. When 
they have eaten, they lie down till 
the next low water, and then all that 
are able to march out, be it night or 
day, rain or shine, it is all one': they 
must attend the weal's, or else they 
Knu&t fast. For the earth affords 
them no food at all. There is neither 
herb, root, pulse, nor any sort of 
grain, for them to eat, that we saw : 
nor any sort of bird or beast that they 
can catch, having no instruments 
wherewithal to do so. 

I did not perceive that they did 
worship anything. These poor crea- 
tures have a sort of weapon to defend 
their wear, or fight with their enemies 
if they have any that will interfere 
with their poor fishery. They did at 
first endeavour with their weapons to 

1 Dams or embankments. 


frighten us, who lying ashore deterred 
them from one of their fishing-places. 
Some of them had wooden swords, 
others had a sort of lances. The 
sword is a piece of wood, shaped 
somewhat like a cutlass. The lance 
is a long straight pole, sharp at one 
end, andhardened afterwards oy heat. 

I saw no iron, nor any other sort of 
metal : therefore it is probable they 
use stone hatchets, os some Indians 
in America do. f How they get their 
fire I know not : but probably, as 
Indians do, out of wood. I have seen 
the Indians of Buen Ayre a do it, and 
have myself tried the experiment. 
They take a flat piece of wood, that 
is pretty soft, and make a small dent 
in one side of it : then they take an- 
other hard ronnd stick, about the 
bigness of one’s little finger, and 
sharping it at one end like a pencil, 
they put that sharp end in the hole 
or dent of the flat soft piece ; then 
rubbing or twirling the hard piece 
between the palms of their hands, 
they drill the soft piece till it smokes 
and at last takes fire. 

These people speak somewhat through 
the throat ; but we could not under- 
stand one word that they said. We 
anchored, as I said before, January 
the 6th, and seeing men walking on 
the shore, we presently sent a canoe 
to get some acquaintance with them : 
for we were in hopes to get some pro- 
vision among them. But the inhabi- 
tants, seeing our boat coming, ran 
away and hid themselves. W e searched 
afterwards three days, in hopes to find 
their houses, but found none ; yet we 
saw many places where they had made 
fires. At last, being out of hopes to 
find their habitations, we searched no 
farther ; but left a great many toys 
ashore, in such places where we thought 
that they would come. In all our 
search wo found no water, but old 
wells on the sandy bays. At last we 
went over to the islands, and there we 

1 Mentioned in Chapter IV., page 
158. 

a One of the Windward Islands, 
visited by the Author in 1081. See 
, page 145. 
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found a great many of the natives ; 1 I purpose, for they stood like ttatueo. 


do believe there were forty on one 
island, men, women, and children. 

The men, at our first coming ashore, 
threatened us with their lances and 
swords ; but they were frighted by 
firing one gun, which we fired pur- 
posely to scare them. The island was 
so small, that they could not hide 
themselves ; but they were much dis- 
ordered at our landing, especially the 
women and children : for we went 
directly to their camp. The lustiest 
of the women, snatching up their 
infants, ran away howling, and the 
little children ran after squeaking nrnl 
bawling; but the men stood still. 

Some of the women, and such people 
as could not go from us, lay still b} r 
a fire, making a doleful noise, as if 
we had been coming to devour them. 

But when they saw we did not intend 
to harm them, they were pretty quiet ; 
and the rest, that fled from us at our 
first coming, returned again. This 
their place of dwelling was only a fiiVi, 
with a few boughs before it, set up on 
that sido the wind was off. After we 
had been here a little while, the men 
began to be familiar, and we clothed 
some of them, designing to have had 
some service of them for it ; for we 
found some wells of water here, and 
intended to carry two or three barrels 
of it ataard. But it being somewhat 
troublesome to carry to the canoes, 
we thought to have made these men 
to have carried it for us, and therefore 
we gave them some clothes ; to one an 
old pair of breeches, to another a 
ragged shirt, to a third a jacket that 
was scarce worth owning : which yet 
would have been very acceptable at 
some places where we had been, and 
so we thought they might have been 
with these people. We put them on 
them, thinking that this finery would 

HBHEsBSS i 

a barrel on each nf «v. I i ^ came close to them. W. did 


■ without motion, but grinned like so 
many monkeys, staring one upon an- 
other ; for these poor creatures seem 
not accustomed to carry burthens : 
and 1 believe that one of our ship- 
boys of ten years old would cany as 
much as one of them. So we were 
forced to carry our water ourselves; 
and they verv fairly put the clothes 
off again, and laid them down t as if 
clothes were only to work in. 1 did 
not perceive that they had any groat 
liking to them at first ; neither did 
they seem to admire 1 anything that 
we had. 

At another time our canoe being 
among these islands seeking for gam<s 
espied a drove of these men swimming 
from one island to another ; for they 
have no taints, canoes, or bark-logs* 
They took unfour of them, and brought 
them aboard ; two of them were middle* 
aged, the other two were young men 
about eighteen or twenty years old* 
To these wc gave tailed rice, and with 
it turtle and manatee tailed. They 
did greedily devour what wo gave 
them, but took no notice of the sliip, 
or anything in it; and when they 
wore set on land again, they ran away 
as fast as they could. At our first 
coming, before we were acquainted with 
them, or they with us, a company of 
them who lived on the main came 
just against our ship, and, standing 
on a pretty high bank, threatened us 
with their swords and lances, by 
shaking them at ns : at last the Cap- 
tain ordered the drum to be beaten, 
which was done of a sudden with 
much vigour, purposely, to scare the 
l>oor creatures. They, hearing the 
noise, ran away as fast as they could 
dnve, and when they ran away in 
haste, they would erv “Gurry, Gurry/* 
speaking deep in the throat. Those 


f)k“ T f!° n their shoulders for | always rivo 

them to carry to the canoe. But all ' ’ 

toe signs we could make were to no 


them victuals, and let 


1 Wonder, lie surprised at. 
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them go again ; but the inlanders, 
alter our first time of being among 
them, did not stir for us. 

When we had been here about a 
week, we hauled our ship into a small 
sandy cove, at a spring-tide, as far as 
she would float : and at low water she 
was left dry. All the neap-tides we 
lay wholly aground, for the sea did 
not come near us by about a hundred 
yards. We had therefore time enough 
to clean our shin's bottom, which we 
did very well. Most of our men lay 
ashore in a tent, where our sails were 
mending : and our sinkers brought 
home turtle and manatee every day, 
which was our constant food. While 
we lay here, I did endeavour to per- 
suade our men to go to some English 
factory ; but was threatened to be 
turned ashore and left hero for it. 
This made me desist, and patiently 
wraitfor some more convenient place 
and opportunity to leave them, than 
here : which 1 did hope I should ac- 
complish in a short time ; because 
they did intend, when they went 
hence, to bear down towards Cape 
Comorin. In their way thither they 
designed also to visit the Island Cocos, 
which lies in Lat. 12 u 12' N. by our 
draughts : hoping there to find of 
that fruit, the island having its name 
from thence. 1 


CHAPTER XVII. 

March the 12th, 1688, wo sailed from 
New Holland, with the wind at 
NNW., and * fair weather. We di- 
rected our course to the northward, 
intending, as 1 said, to touch at the 
Island Cocos. It was the 26tli of 
March before we were in the Latitude 
of the island, which is in 12° 12' ; and 
then, by judgment, we were forty or 

* JJampier lays it down, despite ills 
text, in ms “ Alapof the East Indies, M 
in something between 12° and 13° 
south of tho Line, and to the SSW. 
of the Strait of Sunda. The island 
is subsequently several times men- 
tioned. 


fifty leagues to the east of it; and the 
wind was now at SW. : therefore we 
did rather choose to bear away towards 
some islands on the west side of Su- 
matra, than to beat against the wind 
for the Island Cocos. I was very glad 
of this, being in hopes to make my 
escape from them to Sumatra, or 
some other place. We met nothing 
of remark in this voyage, besides the 
catching two great sharks, till the 
28th. Then we fell in with a small 
woody island, in Lat. 10* 80'. Its 
Longitude from New Holland, whence 
we came, was by my account 12° 6' W. 
It was deep water about the island, 
and therefore no anchoring; but we 
sent two canoes ashore — one of them 
with the carpenters, to cut a tree to 
make another pump — the other canoe 
went to search for fresh water, and 
found a fine, small brook near tho 
SW. point of the island; but there 
the sea fell in on the shore so high, 
that they could not get it off. At 
nCon both our canoes returned aboard, 
and the carpenters brought aboard a 
good tree, which they afterwards made 
a pump with, such as they made at 
Mindanao. The other canoe brought 
aboard as many boobies and men -of- 
wsr birds as sufficed all the ship's 
company, when they were boiled. 
They got also a sort of land animal 
somewhat resembling a large crawr- 
fish without its great claws. These 
creatures lived in holes in the dry, 
sandy ground like rabbits. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, in his Voyage round the 
World, makes mention of such that 
he found at Temate, or some other of 
the Spice Islands, or near them. 1 
They were very good sweet meat, and 
so large that two of them were more 
than a man could eat, being almost 
as thick as one's leg. Their shells 
were of a dark brown, hut red wheu 
boiled. 

About 1 o'clock in the' afternoon 
we made sail from this island, with 
the wind at SW., and we steered 
NW. We met nothing of remark 
till the 7th of April, and then, being 
in Lat. 7° S., we saw the land oi 

j * See page 91, 
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Sumatra at a great distance, bearing 1 a pretty large uninhabited island, in 

end | Lat. 3* 20' S., and ia full of high 
trees. About a mile from tho Island 
Nassau, there is a small island full of 
cocoa-nut trees. There we anchored, 
the 20th to replenish our stock of 
cocoa-nuts. A roef of rocks lies 
almost round this island, so that our 
boats could not go ashore, nor come 
aboard at low water, yet we got 
aboard four boat loads of nuts. Hie 
21st we went from hence, and kept 
to tho northward, coasting still on 
the west side of the Island Sumatra. 
The 25th we crossed the Equator, still 
coasting to tho northward between 
the Island Sumatra and a range of 
small islands lying fourteen or tifteen 
leagues off it. Among all these islands. 
Hog I aland is the most considerable. 
It lies in Lat. 3° 40' N. It is pretty 
high even land, clothed with tall, 
flourishing trees; we passed by it on 
the 28th. 

The 29th we saw a sail to the north 
of us, which we chased ; but it being 


north. The 8th we saw the east end | 
of the Island Sumatra very plainly, 
we being then in I*at. 6* S. The 
10th, being in Lat. 5° 11', and about 
seven or eight leagues from the Island 
Sumatra, on the west side of it, we 
saw abundance of cocoa-nuts swim- 
ming in the sea, and we hoisted out 
our boat and took up some of them, 
as also a small hatch, or scuttle rather, 
belonging to some bark. The nuts 
were very sound, and the kernel sweet; 
and in some the milk or water was 
yet sweet and good. The 13th we 
came to a small island called Triste, 
in Lat. (by observation) 4° S. It is 
about fourteen or fifteen leagues to 
the west of the Island Sumatra. From 
hence to the northward there are a 
great many small uninhabited islands 
lying much at the same distance from 
Sumatra. This Island Triste is not a 
mile round, and so low, that the tide 
flows clear over it. It is of a sandy 
soil, and full of cocoa-nut trees. Tlfe 
nuts are- but small, yet sweet enough, 
full, and more ponderous than I ever 
felt any of that bigness, notwith- 
standing that every spring-tide the 
salt water goes clear over the island. 
We sent ashore our canoes for cocoa- 
nuts, and they returned aboard laden 
with them three times. Our strikers 
also went out and struck some fish, 
which was boiled for supper. They 
also killed two young alligators, which 
we salted for the next day. 

I had no ox>portunity at this place 
to .make my escape, as I would have 
done, and gone over hence to Sumatra, 
could I have kept a boat with me. 
But there was no compassing this; 
and so on the 15th we went from 
hence, steering to the northward on 
the west side of Sumatra. Our food 
now was rice and the meat of the 
cocoa-nuts rasped and steeped in water, 
which made a sort of milk, into which 
we put our rice, making a pleasant 
mess enough. After we parted from 
Triste, we saw other small islands 
^ so cocoa-nut trees. 

The 19th, being in Lat. 3° 25 # S., the 
oW. point ot the Island Nassau bore 
*• about five miles distant. This is 


little wind, we did not come up with 
her till the 30th. Then, lning within 
a league of her. Captain Reed went in 
a canoe and took her, and brought 
her aboard. She was a proa with 
lour men in her, belonging to A chin, 1 
whither she was bound. She came 
Jrorn one of those cocoa-nut islands 
that we passed by, and was laden 
with cocoa-nuts and cocoa-nut oil. 
Captain Reed ordered his men to take 
aboard all the nuts, and as much of 
the oil as he thought convenient, and 
then cut a bole in the bottom of the 
proa, and turned her loose, keeping 
the men prisoners, lfc was not for 
the lucre of the cargo that Captain 
Reed took this boat, but to hinder 
me and some others from going ashore ; 
for he knew that we were ready to 
make our escape if an opportunity 
presented itself, and he thought that 
by his abusing and robbing the na- 
tives we should bo afraid to trust 
ourselves among them. But yet this 

1 Or Aeheen, a native town at the 
extreme north point of Sumatm, 


which now carries on 
trade with Hindostan. 


<u* extensive 
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proceeding of hie turned to our great 
advantage, as shall be declared here- 
after. 

Hay the 1st we ran down by the 
north-west end of the Island Sumatra, 
within seven or eight leagues of the 
shore. All this west side of Sumatra 
which we thus coasted along, our 
Englishmen at Fort St George call 
the West Coast, simply without add- 
ing the name of Sumatra. The pri- 
soners who were taken the day before 
showed us the islands that lie off 
Achin harbour, and the channels 
through which ships go in, and told 
us also that there was an English 
factory at Achin. 1 wished myself 
there, but was forced to wait with 
patience till my time was come. We 
were now directing our course towards 
the Nicobar Islands, intending there 
to clean the ship's bottom, in order to 
make her sail well. The 4th, in the 
evening, wo had sight of one of the 
Nicobar Islands. The southernmost 
of them lies about forty leagues 
NNW. from the NW. end of the 
Island Sumatra. This most southerly 
of them is Nicobar itself, 1 but all the 
cluster of islands lying south of the 
Andaman Islands are called by our 
seamen the Nicobar Islands. 

The inhabitants of these islands 
have no certain converse with any 
nation; but as ships pass by them 
they will come aboard in their proas, 
and ofFer their commodities for sale, 
never inquiring of what nation they 
are : for all white people are alike to 
them. Their chief commodities are 
ambergris and fruits. Ambergris is 
often found by tbe native Indians of 
these islands, who know it very well, 
as also know how to cheat ignorant 
strangers with a certain mixture like 
it. Several of our men bought such 
of them for a small purchase. Cap- 
tain Weldon also about this time 
touched at some of these islands to 
the north of the island where we lay, 
and I saw a groat deal of such amber- 
gris that one of his men bought there, 
nut it was not good, having no smell 
at all. Yet I saw some there very 

1 Great Nicobar. 


good and fragrant. At that island 
where Captain Weldon was, there 
were two friars sent thither to con- 
vert the Indians. One of them came 
away with Captain Weldon, the other 
remained there still. He that came 
away with Captain Weldon gave a 
very good character of the inhabitants 
of that island, that they were very 
honest, civil, harmless people; that 
they were not addicted to quarrelling, 
theft, or murder ; that they did marry, 
or at least live as man and wife, one 
man with one woman, never changing 
till death made the separation ; that 
they were punctual and honest in 
performing their bargains; and that 
they were inclined to receive the 
Christian religion. This relation I 
had afterwards from the mouth of a 

1 >riest at Tonquin, who iold me that 
le received this information by a letter 
from the friar that Captain Weldon 
brought away from thence. But to 
proceed. 

The 5th of May we ran down on 
the west side of the Island Nicobar 
properly so called, and anchored at 
the NW. end of it, in a small bay, in 
eight fathoms water, not half-a-mile 
from the shore. The body of this 
island is in 7 ° 30 ' N. Lat. ; it is about 
twelve leagues long, and three or four 
broad. The south end of it is pretty 
high, with steep cliffs against the sea; 
the rest of the island is low, flat, and 
even. The mould of it is black and 
deep, and it is very well watered with 
small running streams. It produces 
abundance of tall trees fit for any 
uses : for the whole bulk of it seems 
to be but one entire grove. But that 
which odds most to its beauty off at 
sea are the many spots of cocoa-nut 
trees which grow round it in every 
small bay. The bays are half-a-milo 
or a mile long, more or less, and these 
bays are intercepted or divided from 
each other with as many little rocky 
points of woodland. As the cocoa* 
nut trees do thus grow in groves 
fronting to the sea in the bays, so 
there is another sort of fruit tree in 
the bays bordering on the back side 
of the cocoa trees farther from the sea. 
It is called by the natives a mclory 
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should I design it. Indeed, one 
reason that put me on the thorn 
of staying at this particular pi 
besides tne presont opportunity oi 
leaving Captain Keed, which I did 
always intend to do as soon as I could, 
was, that I had hero also a prospect 
of advancing a profitable trade for 
ambergris with tliese people, and of 
gaining a considerable fortune for my- 
self ; for in a short time I might have 
learned their language, and by accus- 
toming myself to row with them in 
their proas or canoes, especially by 
conforming myself to their customs 
and manners of living, 1 should have 
seen how they got their ambergris, and 
havo known what quantities they got, 
and the time of the year when most 
is found. And then afterwards, I 
thought it would bo easy for mo tc 
havo Iran spur toil myself from thence, 
either in some ship that p^lssed this 
way, whether English, Dutch, or 
Portuguese, or else to have got some 
of the young men of the island to 
have gone with mo in one of their 
canoes to Aohin, and there to have 
furnished myself with such commodi- 
ties as I found most coveted by them ; 
and therewith, at my return, to have 
bought their nmbergiis. 

I had, till this time, made no open 
show of going ashore here. But now, 
the water being filled, and the ship 
in readiness to sail, I desired Cap- 
tain Reed to set me ashore on this 
island. He, supposing that I could 
not go ashore in a place less frequented 
by ships than this, gave me leave, 
which probably he would have re- 
fused, if he thought I should have 
got from hence in any short time ; 
for fear of my giving^an account of 
him to the English or Dutch. 1 
soon got up my chest and bedding, 
and immediately got some to row 
mo ashore, for fear lest hie mind 
should change again. The canoe 
that brought rno ashore landed me on 
a small sandy bay, where there were 
S*® J?»t no person in thorn. 

For the inhabitants were removed to 
some other house, probably for fear 
of us, because the ship was close by • 
and yet both men and women came 


tree. This tree is as big as our large 
apple trees, and as hign. It has a 
blackish rind, and a pretty broad 
leaf. The fruit is as big as the bread- 
fruit at Guam, or a large penny loaf. 
It is shaped like a poar, and has a 
pretty tough smooth rind of a light 
green colour. The inside of the fruit 
is in substance much like an applo, 
but full of small strings as big as a 
brown thread. I did never see these 
trees anywhere but here. 

The natives of this island are tall, 
well-limbed men ; pretty long-visaged, 
with black eyes; their noses middle 
proportioned, and tho whole symmetry 
of their faces agreeing very well. 
Their hair is black and lank, and 
their skin of a dark copper colour. 
The women have no hair on their 
eyebrows. I do believe it is plucked 
up by the roots ; for tbe men bad hair 
growing on their eyebrows, as other 
people. [Tho men all go naked, save 
a long, narrow strip of cloth round 
their waist. The women wear a short 
petticoat reaching from their waist to 
the knee. Their houses are described 
as small, square, and low, and curi- 
ously thatched with palmetto leaves. 
Their canoes are commonly manned 
by twenty or thirty natives, and sel- 
dom fewer than nine or ten.] . . . 

But to proceed with our affairs. It 
was, as I said, before tho 5th of May, 
about ten in tho morning, when we 
anchored at this island. Captain 
Heed immediately ordered his men 
to heel the ship, in order to clean 
her, which was done this day and the 
next. All the water vessels were 
filled, they intending to go to sea at 
night ; for the winds being yet at 
NNE., the Captain was in hopes to 
get over to Cape Comorin before the 
wind shifted, otherwise it would have 
been somewhat difficult for him to 
get thither, because the westerly 
monsoon was now at hand. I thought 
now was my time to make my escape, 
by getting leave, if possible, to stay 
here. For it seemed not very feasible 
to do it by stealth ; and I had no 
reason t;o despair of getting leave, 
this being a place where my stay 
could probably do our crew no harm. 
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aboard the ship without any sign of 
fear. When our ship’s canoe was 
going aboard again, they met the 
owner of the houses coming ashore in 
bis boat. He mode a great many 
signs to them to fetch me off again ; 
but they would not understand 
him. Then he came to me and 
offered his boat to carry me off; 
but I refused. Then he made signs 
for mo to go up into the house, and 
according as I aid understand him by 
his signs, and a few Malay words 
that ho used, he intimated that some- 
what would come out of the woods in 
the night, when I was asleep, and 
kill mo, moaning probably some 
wild boast. Then I carried my chest 
and clothes up into the house. 

I had not been ashore an hour, be- 
fore Captain Tait, and one John Daiua- 
rell, with throe or four armed men 
more, came to fetch mo aboard again. 
They need not have sent an armed 
posse for me, for had they but sent 
the cabin-boy ashore for me, I would 
not have denied going aboard. For 
though I could have hid myself in the 
woods, yet then they would have abused 
tr have killed some of the natives, 
purposely to incense them against 
me. I told them, therefore, that J 
was ready to go with them, and weut 
aboard with ail my things. When I 
came aboard I found the ship in an 
uproar, for there were three men mom, 
who, taking courage by my example, 
desired leave also to accompany me. 
One of them was the surgeon, Mr 
Ooppingcr, the others were Mr Hubert 
Hall, and one named Ambrose ; I 
have forgot his surname. These men 
had always harboured the same de- 
signs as 1 hod. The two last were 
not much opposed ; but Captain Reed 
and his crew would not part with the 
surgeon. At last the surgeon leaped 
into the canoe, and taking up my 
gun, swore he would go ashore, and 
if any man did oppose it, he would 
-shoot him. But John Oliver, who 
was then quarter-master, leaped into 
the canoe, taking hold of him, took 
away the gun, and with the help of 
two or throe more, they drugged liim 
again into the ship. Then Mr Hall, 


and Ambrose, and I were again set 
ashore ; and ono of the men that 
rowed us ashore stole an axe and gave 
it to us, knowing it was a good com* 
modity with Hie Indians. It was 
now dark, therefore we lighted a 
candle, and I being the oldest stander 
in our new country, conducted them 
into one of the houses, where we did 
presently hang up our hammocks. We 
hod scarce done this, before the canoe 
came ashore again, and brought the 
four Malay men belonging to Achin, 
which we took in the proa we took 
off Sumatra, and the Portuguese that 
came to our ship out of the Siam junk 
at Pulo Com! ore, the crew having no 
occasion for these, being leaving the 
Malay parts, where the Portuguese 
served as an interpreter ; and not 
fearing now that the Acliinese could 
bo serviceable to us in bringing us 
over to their country, forty leagues 
off. Nor imagining that we durst 
make such an attempt, as, indeed, it 
was a bold one. Now wo were men 
enough to defend ourselves against 
the natives of this island, if they 
should prove our enemies ; though if 
none of these men had come ashore 
to me, 1 should not have feared any 
danger. Nay, perhaps less, because 
1 should have been cautious of giving 
any offence to the natives ; and 1 am of 
the opinion, that there are no people 
in the world so barbarous as to kill a 
single ]>erson that falls accidentally 
into their hands, or comes to live 
among them, except they have before 
been injured by some outrage or 
violence committed .against them. 
Vet even then, or afterwards, if a man 
could hut preserve his life from then 
first rage, and come to treat with 
them (which is the hardest thing, be- 
cause their way is usually to abscond. 1 
and rushing suddenly" upon their 
enemy, to kill him at unawares), 
ono might, by some sleight, insinuate 
one’s self into their favour again ; 

socially by showing some toy or 
knack that they did never see before, 
which any European that has seen the 
world might soon coutrive to amuse 


1 Conceal themselves. 
T 
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thorn withal, as might ho done, gene- 
rally, even with a little firo struck 
with a flint and steel. 

As for the common opinion of A n- 
thropophagi, or man-eaters, I did 
never meet with any such people. 
All nations or families in the world 
that I have seen or hoard of, having 
some sort of food to live on, cither 
finifc, grain, puh»o, or roots, which 
grow naturally, or else planted hy 
them, if not hub, and land animals 
Wsides (yea, even the people of New 
Holland had fish amidst all their 
{Hsniiry), would scarce kill a man pur- 
posely to eat him. 1 know not what 
barbarous customs may formerly have 
Ixjon in the world : and to sacriiiee 


settle themselves on those islands 
whore they lmd planted themselves : 
yet even these people would not hurt 
a single person, as I have been told 
by some .Unit have liccn prisoners 
among them. 1 could instance also 
the Indians of Bocca Toro and Bocca 
Drago, and many other places where 
they do live, as the Spaniards call it* 
wild and savage ; yet there they have 
been familiar with privateers, hut hy 
abuses have withdrawn tlieir friend- 
ship again. As for these Nicobar 
people, 1 found them affable enough, 
and therefore did not fear them ; but 
I did not much care whether I had 
gotten any more company or no. But, 
howi'ver. 1 was very well satisfied. 


their enemies to their gods is a tiling 
that has been much talked of with 
l elation to the savages of America. 
I am a stranger to that also, if it he 
or have boon customary in any nation 
there ; and yet, if they sacrifice tlieir 
enemies, it is not necessary tiny 
should eat them too. After all,* 1 
will not be peremptory in the nega- 
tive, but I speak as to the compass 
of my own knowledge, and know 
some of these cannibal stories to be 


and the rather because we were now 
men enough to row ourselves over to 
the Islam! Sumatra ; and accordingly 
wc presently consulted how to pur- 
chase a canoe of the natives. 

It was a fine clear moonlight night 
in which wc wore left ashore. There- 
fore we walked on the sandy bay, to 
watch when the ship would weigh 
and be gone, not thinking ourselves 
secure in our new-gotten liberty till 
then. About 11 or 12 o'clock we 


false ; and many of them have been 
disproved since I first went JLo the 
West Indies. At that time how bar- 
barous were the poor Florida Indians 
accounted, which now we find to Iki 
civil enough ? What strange stories 
have we heard of the Indians whose 
islands were called the Isles of Canni- 
bals? Yet wc find that they trade very 
civilly’ with the French and Spaniards, 
and have dono so with us. 1 own that 
they have formerly endeavoured to 
destioy our plantations at Barbados, 
and have since hindered us from 
settling the Island Santa Lucia, by 
destroying two or three colonies suc- 
cessively of those that Mere settled 
there; and even the Island Tobago 
has been often annoyed and ravaged 
by them, when settled by the Dutch, 
and still lies waste (though a delicate 
£ ul tful island) as being too near the 
Caribbees on the continent, who 
visit it cveiy year. But this was to 
preserve their own light, by endea- 
vouring to keep out any that would 


saw her under sail, and then wc re- 
turned to our chamber, ami so to 
sleep. This was the fit h of May. 
The next morning betimes, our land- 
lord, with four or five of his friends, 
came to see his new guests, and was 
somewhat surprised to see so many of 
us, for he knew of no more but my* 
self. Yet ho seemed to bo very well 
pleased, and entertained us with a 
large calabash of toddy, which ho 
brought with him. Before he went 
away uguin (for w Imrcsoever we came, 
they left their houses to us, but 
whether out of fear or superstition i 
know not), we bought a canoe of him 
for an axe, and did presently put out 
chests and clothes in it, designing to 
go to the smith end of the island, 
and lie there till the monsoon shifted, 
which we expected every day. When 
our things were stowed away, we with 
the Achmese entered with joy ini*r 
our new frigate, and launched off 
from tlio shore. We were no sooner 
off, but our canoe overset, bottom 
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upward#. Wo preserved our lives 
well enough by swimming, and dragged 
also our chests and clothes ashore ; 
but all our things were wet. I had 
nothing of value but my journal, and 
some draughts of land of my own tak- 
ing, which I much prized, and which 
I had hitherto carefully preserved. 
Mr Hall had also such another cargo 
of books and draughts, which were 
now like to perish. But we presently 
opened our chests, and took out our 
books, which, with much ado, wo did 
afterwards dry ; but some of our 
draughts that lay loose in our chests 
were spoiled. Wc lay hero afterwards 
three days, making great fires to dry 
our books. The A Chinese in Die 
meantime fixed our canoe with out- 
lagers on each side ; and they also 
cut a good mast for her, and made a 
substantial sail with mats. 

The canoe being now very well 
fixed, and our books and clothes dry, 
wo launched out Die second time, 
and rowed towards the east side of 
the island, leaving many islands to 
the north of us. The Indians of the 
island accompanied us with eight or 
ten canoes, against our desire ; for 
we thought that these men would 
make provision dearer at that side of 
the island we ivere going to, !>y giving 
an account what rates we gave for it 
at the place whence wo enme, which 
was owing to the ship’s Wing there ; 
for the ship’s crew were not so thirsty 
in bargaining (as they seldom are) as 
single persons or a few men might lie 
apt to be, who would keep to one 
bargain. Therefore to hinder them 
from going with us, Mr llall scared 
one canoe’s crew by firing a shot over 
them. They all leaped overboard, and 
cried out ; but seeing us row away, 
they got into their canoes again, and 
came after us. The firing of that' 
gun made all the inhabitants of the 
island our enemies. For presently 
after this W'e put ashore, at a bay 
where were four houses and a great 
many canoes : but they all went 
away, and came near us no more, for 
several days. We had then a great 
loaf of raelory, which was our con- 
stant food ; and if we had a mind to 


cocoa-nuts, or toddy, our Malays of 
Achin W'oiild climb the trees avid 
fetch as many nuts as we would have, 
and a good pot of toddy every morn- 
ing. Thus we lived till our melory 
was almost spent; being still in hopes 
that the natives would come to us, 
and sell it as they had formerly done. 
But they came not to us : nay, they 
opposed us wherever we came, and 
often shaking their lances at us, 
made all the show of hatred that 
they could invent. At last, when 
u^e saw that they stood in opposition 
to us, we resolved to use force to get 
some of their food, if w r e could not get 
it other ways. With this resolution, 
we went in our canoe to a small bay 
on the north part of the island, 
because it was smooth water there, 
and good landing ; but on the other 
side, the wind being yet on that 
quarter, wo could not land without 
jeopardy of oversetting our canoe 
and wetting our aims, and then we 
must have lain at the mercy of our 
enemies, who stood 200 or 300 men 
in every bay where they saw us com- 
ing, to keep its off. 

When wo set out, we rowed directly 
to the north end, and presently were 
followed by seven or eight of tlieir 
canoes. They keeping at a distance* 
rowed away faster than wc did, and 
got to the bay before us : and there, 
with about twenty more canoes full 
of men, they all landed and stood to 
hinder us from landing. But w*e 
rowed in within a hundred yards of 
them ; then wc lay still, and I took 
my gun, and presented at them : at 
which they all fell down fiat on the 
ground. But I turned myself about, 
and, to show that we did not intend 
to harm them, I fired my gnu off to 
sea, so that they might sec the shot 
graze on the water. As soon as my 
gun was loaded again, wc rowed 
gently in ; nt which some of them 
withdrew. The rest, standing up, 
did still cut and hew the air, making 
signs of tlieir hatred ; till 1 once 
more frighted them w r ith my gun, 
and discharged it as before. Then 
more of them sneaked aw*ay, leaving 
only five or six men on the bay. Then 
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we vowed in again, and Mr Hall, 
taking his sword in liis hand, leaped 
ashore ; and I stood ready with my 
gun to lire at the Indians, if they had 
injured him. But they did not stir, 
tiil he came to them, and saluted 
them. lie shook them by the hand, 
and by such signs of friendship as he 
made,' the peace was concluded, rati- 
fied and confirmed by all that were 
present ; and others that were gone 
were again called back, and they all 
wry j 03’ fully accepted of a peace. 
This became universal over all the 
island, to the great joy of the inhabit* 
ants. There was no ringing of bells, 
nor bonfires made, for that is not the 
custom here ; but gladness appeared 
in their countenances, for now they 
could go out and fish again without 
fear of being taken. This peace was 
not more welcome to them than to 
us; for now the inhabitants brought 
their melory again to us ; which we 
bought for old rags, and small stripes 
of cloth, about as broad as the p;nm 
of one's hand. I did not see above 
five or six hens, for they have but 
few on the island. At some places 
we saw some small hogs, which we 
could have bought of them reason- 
ably ; but we would not offend our 
Achinesc friends, who were Mahome- 
tans. 

We stayed here two or three days, 
and then rowed toward the south end 
of the island, keeping on the east 
side, and we were kindly received b} r 
the natives wlieiever we came. When 
we arrived at the south end of the 
island, we fitted ourselves with niclor}' 
and water. We bought three or four 
loaves of melory, and about twelve 
large cocoa-nut shells, that had all 
the kernel taken out, yet were pre- 
served whole, except only a small hole 
at one end ; and all these held for us 
about three gallons and a half of 
water. We bought also two or three 
bamboos, that held about four or five 
gallons more ; this was our sea-store. 
We now designed to go to Achin, a 
town on the NW. end of the Island 
Sumatra, distant from hence about 
forty leagues, bearing SSE. We only 
waited for the western monsoon. 


[Chav. XVIII. 

which wo had expected a great while, 
and now it seemed to be at hand} 
for tho clouds began to hang their 
heads to the eastward, and at last 
moved gently that way ; and though 
the wind was still at cast, yet this 
was an infallible sign that tho western 
monsoon was nigh. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was the lfith of May 10S8, about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, when we 
left Nicolmr Island, directing otir 
course toward Achin, being eight 
men of us in compam* — viz., three 
English, four Malays who were bom 
at Achin, and the mongrel Portu- 
guese. Otir vessel, the Nicobar canoe, 
was not one of the biggest nor of tho 
least size. She was much about tho 
burthen of one of our London wher- 
ries below bridge, and built sharp at 
both ends, like the forcjNirt of a 
wheriy. She was dec per than a wherry, 
but not so broad, and was so thin 
and light that when empty, fmir men 
could launch her, or haul her ashore 
on a sandy bay. Wc h«ul a good sub- 
stantial mast and a mat sail, and good 
out lagers hushed very fast and firm on 
each side the vessel, being made of 
strong poles. So that while these 
continued firm the vessel could not 
overset, which she would easily have 
done without them, and with them 
too, had they not been made very 
strong ; and wo wi re therefore much 
beholden to our Achinesc companions 
for this contrivance. These men were 
none of them so sensible of llio danger 
as Mr Hall and myself, for they all 
confided so much in us that they did 
not so much as scruple anything that 
wc did approve of. Neither was Mr 
Hall so well provided ns I was, for 
before wo loft the ship I had purposely 
consulted our draught of the Eiu*t 
Indies (for we had but one In the 
ship), and out of that I had written 
in my pocket-book an account of the 
bearing and distance of all the Ma- 
lacca coast, and that of Sumatra, Fegtt* 
and Siam ; and also brought away 
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with mo a pocket compass for my 
direction in any enterprise that I 
ahould undertake. 

The weather at our setting out waa 
very fain clear, and hot. The wind 
waa still at 8E, t a very small breeze 
just fanning the air ; and the clouds 
were moving gently from west to cast, 
which gave us hopes that the winds 
were either at west already, abroad at 
sea, or would bo so in a very short 
time. We took this opportunity of 
fair weather, being in hopes to accom- 
plish our voyage to Aclnn before the 
western monsoon was set in strong, 
knowing that we should have very 
blustering weather after this fair 
weather, esj>ecially at the first coming 
of the western monsoon. Wo rowed, 
therefore, away to the southward, 
supposing that when wo were clear 
from the island we should have a true 
wind, as we call it, for the laud hauls 
the wind ; and we often find the wind 
at sea different from what it is near 
the shore. Wo rowed with four 
oars, taking our turns ; Mr Hall and 
1 steered also by turns, for none of 
the rest wero capable of it. We rowed 
the first afternoon, and the night en- 
suing, about twelve leagues, by my 
judgment. Our course was SSE., but 
the 16th, iu the morning, when the 
sun was an hour high, we saw tho 
island whence we came, bearing 
NW. by N. Therefore 1 found wo 
had gone a point more to tho east 
than 1 intended, for which reason we 
steered 8. by E. In tho afternoon, 
at 4 o'clock, we had a gentle breeze at 
WSW,, which continued so till 9, all 
which time we laid down our oars 
and steered away SSE. I was then 
at the helm, and I found by tho rip- 
pling of tho sea that there was a 
strong current against us. It mado a 

? jreat noise that might be hoard near 
lalf-a-milo. At 9 o’clock it fell calm, 
and so continued till 10. Then the 
wind sprung up again, and blew a 
fresh breeze all night. 

Tho 17th, in tho morning, we 
looked out for tho lslaud Sumatra, 
supposing that wo were now within 
twenty leagues of it, for wo had rowed 
and sailed, by our reckoning, twenty- 


four leagues from Nicobar Island ; and 
the distance from Nicobar to Achiu 
is about forty leagues. But we looked 
in vain for tho island Sumatra, for, 
turning ourselves about, we saw, to 
our grief, Nicobar Island lyingWN W, , 
and not above eight leagues distant. 
By this it was visible that we had 
met a very strong current against us 
in the night. But the wind freshened 
on us, and we made the best of it 
wliilp the weather continued fair. 
Tho 18 th, the wind freshened on us 
again, and the sky began to bo 
clouded. It was indifferent clear till 
noon, and we thought to have had an 
observation ; but we w r ere hindered 
by the clouds that covered the face of 
the sun when it came on the meridian. 
We had then also a veiy ill presage 
by a great <5ircle about the sun (five 
or six times the diameter of it), which 
seldom appears but storms of wiud 
or much rain ensue. Such circles 
about tho moon are more frequent, 
bqt of less import. We commonly 
take great notice of those that aro 
about the sun, observing if there be 
any breach in the circle, and in what 
quarter the breach is, for thence wo 
commonly find tho greatest stress of 
the wind will come. I must confess 
that I was a little anxious at tho sight 
of this circle, and wished heartily 
that we were near some land. Yet I 
showed no signs of it to discourage 
my consorts, but made a virtue of 
necessity and put a good countenance 
on the matter. I told Mr Hall that 
if the wind became too strong and 
violent, as I feared it would, it being 
even then very strong, we must of 
necessity steer away Ik* fore the wind 
and sea till better weather presented ; 
and that, as the winds were now, wo 
should, instead of about tw enty leagues 
to Achin, be driven sixty or seventy 
leagues to the coast of Cinlda ovQucda, 1 
a kingdom and town and harbour of* 
trade on the coast of Malacca. 

The winds therefore bearing very 

1 Quedah, on the western coast of 
the Malayan Peninsula, a little to tho 
north of ihfe British settlement of 
Pulo Peuung. 
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haul, we rolled up the foot of our sail 
on a pole fastened to it, and settled 
our yard within three feet of the 
canoe sides, so that we hail now but 
a small sail ; yet it was still too big, 
considering the wind, for the wind 
being on our broadside, pressed her 
down very much, though supported 
by her outlagors, insomuch that the 
poles of the out lagers going from the 
sides of their vessel bent as if they 
would break; and should they have 
broken, our overturning and perish* 
ing had been inevitable. Besides, the 
sea increasing would soon have tilled 
the vessel this way. Yet thus we 
made a shift to bear up with the side 
of the vessel against the wind for a 
while ; but the wind still increasing, 
about 1 o'clock in the afternoon we 
put away right before wind and sea, 
continuing to run thusall theaftemoou 
and part of the night ensuing. The 
wind continued increasing all the 
afternoon, and tlio sea still swelled 
higher ami often broke, but did no 
damage; for the ends of the vessel 
being very narrow, ho that steered 
received and broko the sea on his 
back, and so kept it from coming in 
so much as to endanger the vessel ; 
though much water would come in, 
which we were forced to keep heaving 
out continually. And by this time 
we saw it was well that we had altered 
our course, every wave would else 
have filled and sunk us, taking the 
side of the vessel ; aud though our 
outlogers were well lashed down to 
the canoe’s bottom with rattans, yet 
they must probably have yielded to 
such a sea as this, when even before 
they were plunged under water and 
bent like twigs. 

The evening of this 18th was very 
dismal. The sky looked very black, 
being covered with dark clouds ; the 
wind blew hard and the seas ran high. 
* The sea was already roaring in a white 
foam about us, a dark night coming 
on, no land in sight to shelter us, and 
our little ark in danger to be swallow- 
ed by every wave ; and what was 
worst of all, none of us thought our- 
selves prepared for another world. 
The reiuler may better guess thau I 


can express tho confusion that wo 
were all in. I had been in many fan* 
milieu t clangers before now, some of 
which I have already related ; but 
tho worst of them all was but a play- 
game in* comparison with this. I 
must confess that I was in great con- 
flicts of mind at this time.^ Other 
dangers came not upon me with such 
a leisurely and dreadful solemnity : 
a sudden skirmish or engagement or 
so was nothing when ones klood was 
up and pushed forward with 
expectations. But hero I had a lin- 
gering view of approaching death, and 
little or no hopes of escaping it ; and 
1 must confess that my conruge, which 
I had hitherto kept up, failed me 
here ; and 1 made very sad reflections 
on my former life, and looked back 
with horror and detestatiou on actions 
which before I disliked, but now I 
trembled at the remembrance of. I 
had long before this rej>ented me of 
that roving course of life, but never 
with such concern as now. I did 
also call to mind the many miraculous 
acts of God’s providence towards me 
in tho whole course of my life, of 
which kind I believe few men have 
met with the like. For all these 1 
returned thanks in a peculiar man- 
ner, and this once more desired God's 
assistance, and composed my mind as 
well as I could in the hopes of it ; 
and, as the event showed, I was not 
_ j>oi n ted of my hopes. 

Submitting ourselves therefor© to 
God's good providence, and taking 
all tho care we could to preserve our 
lives, Mr Hall and I took turns to 
steer, and the rest took turns to 
heave out the water, and thus we pro- 
vided to spend the most doleful night 
I ever was in. About 10 o'clock it 
began to thunder, lighten, and rain ; 
but the rain was very welcome to 
us, having drunk up all tho water 
wo brought from tho island. Tho 
wind at first blew harder tliftn be- 
fore ; but within half-an-hour it 
abated, and became more moderate, 
and tho sea also assuaged of its fury ; 
and then by a lighted match, of which 
wo kept a piece burning on purpose, 
we looked on our compass to so© how 
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we steered, and found our courso to 
be still east. We had no occasion to 
look on the compass before, for wo 
steered right before tho wind, which 
if it had shifted, wo had been obliged 
to have altered our course accordingly. 
But now it being abated, we found 
our vessel lively enough, with that 
small sail which was then aboard, to 
haul to our former course, SSE., 
which accordingly wo did, being now 
in hopes again to get to tho inland 
Sumatra* But about 2 o’clock in 
the morning of the 19th, we had an- 
other gust of wind, with much thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, which lasted 
till day, and obliged us to put before 
the wind again, steering thus for 
several hours. It was very dark, and 
the hard rain soaked us so thoroughly, 
that we had not one dry thread about 
us. Tho rain chilled us extremely; 
for any fresh water is much colder 
than that of the sea. For even in 
the coldest climates the sea is warm, 
and in tho hottest climates tho ruin* 
is cold and unwholesome for mans 
body. In this wet starveling plight 
we spent the tedious night. Never 
did i>oor mariners on a lee-shore more 
earnestly long for the dawning light, 
than wo did now. At length the day 
appeared ; but with such dark black 
clouds near tho horizon, that tho first 
glimpse of tho dawn appeared thirty 
or forty degrees high, which was 
dreadful enough. For it is a com- 
mon saying among seamen, and true, 
as I have experienced, that a high 
dawn will have high winds, and a 
low dawn, small winds. 

We continued our course still oast, 
before wind and sea, till about 8 
o’clock in the morning of this 19th, 
and then one of our Malay friends 
cried out, 44 Pulo Way.” Mr Hall, 
and Ambrose, and I, thought tho 
fellow had said 44 Pull away,” an ex- 
pression usual among English seamen 
when they are rowing ; ami we won- 
dered what he meant by it, till we 
saw him point to his consorts, and 
then wo looking that way, saw land 
appearing like an island, and ull our 
Malays said it was an island at the 
NW. end of Sumatra, called Way, 


for Pulo Way is tho Island Way. 
We, who were dripping with wet, 
cold and hutigry, were all overjoyed 
at the sight of the land, and presently 
marked its bearing. It bore south, 
and the wind was still at west, a 
strong gale ; but the sea did not run 
so high as in the night. Therefore 
wo trimmed our small sail no bigger 
than an apron, and steered witnit. 
Now our outlagcrs did us a great 
kindness again ; for although we had 
but a small sail, yet the wind was 
strong, and pressed down our vessel’s 
side very much ; but being supported 
by the outlagcrs, we could brook it 
well enough, which othorwise wo 
could not have done. About noon w o 
saw more land, beneath the sup]K>sed 
Pulo Way ; and steering towards it, 
before night we saw all the coast of 
Sumatra, and found the errors of our 
Achincsc ; for the high land that wo 
first saw, which then appeared like 
an island, was not Pulo Way, but a 
great high mountain on the Island 
Sumatra, called by the English the 
Golden Mountain. Our wind con. 
tinued till about 7 o'clock at night, 
then it abated, and at 10 o’clock it 
died away. And then we stuck to 
our oars again, though all of us quite 
tired with our former fatigues and 
hardships. 

The next morning, being the 20th, 
we saw all the low land plain, and 
judged ourselves not above eight 
leagues off. About 8 o'clock in the 
morning wo had the wind again at 
west, a fresh gale ; and steering in 
still for the shore, at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon wo ran to the mouth of a 
river on the Island Sumatra, called 
Passango Jonca. It is thirty- four 
leagues to the eastward of Acliin, and 
six leagues to the west of Diamond 
Foint. Our Malays were very well 
acquainted here, and carried us to a 
small fislnng village, within a mile 
of the river's mouth, called also by 
tho name of the lliver Passango 
Jonca. The hardships of this voyage, 
with the scorching heat of the sun at 
our first setting out, and the cold 
rain, and our continuing wet for tho 
last two days, cast us all into fevers. 
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m that now wo were not able to help 
each other, nor so much as to get our 
canoe up to the village ; but our 
Malays got some of the townsmen to 
bring her up. 

The news of our arrival being 
noised abroad, one of the Oramkaia, 
or noblemen of tho island, came in 
the night to see us. We were then 
tying in a small hut at the end of the 
town, and it being late, this lord only 
viewed us, and having .spoken with 
our Malays, went away again ; but he 
returned to us tho next day, and 
provided a largo house for us "to live 
in, till we should be recovered of our 
sickness ; ordering the townVpcople 
to let us want for nothing. The 
Aehinese Malays that came with us, 
told them all the circumstances of 
our voyage ; liow they were taken by 
our ship, and where, and how we 
that came with them were prisoners 
aboard tho ship, and had been set 
ashore together at Nicobar, as they 
were. It was for this reason, pi*> 
hahly, that the gentlemen of Sumatra 
weie thus extraordinary kind to us, 
to provide everything that wc had 
need of ; nay, they would force us to 
accept of presents from them, that we 
knew not what to ilo with, as young 
buffaloes, goa t s, &r. , for these we would 
turn loose at night, after tho gentle- 
men that g ive them to us were gone, 
for we were prompted by our Aehinese 
consorts to accept of them for fear of 
disobliging by our refusal. But the 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, fowls, eggs, 
fish, ancl rice, wc kej>t for our use. 
The Malays that accompanied us 
from Nicobar separated themselves 
from us now, living at one end of 
the house by themselves, for they 
were Mahometans, as all those of the 
kingdom of Achin are ; and though 
during our passage by sea together 
we made them be contented to drink 
fheir water out of the same cocoa- 
shell with us, yet, being now no 
longer under that necessity, they 
again took up their accustomed 
nicety ami reserved ness. They all lay 
sick, and as their sickness increased, 
one of them threatened us, that if 
any of them died, the rest should | 


kill us, for having brought them this 
voyage ; yet I question whether they 
would attempted, or the country 
people have suffered it. We made a 
shift to dress our own food ; for none 
of these people, though they were 
very kind in giving us anything that 
wo wanted, would yet come near us 
to assist ns in dressing our victuals ; 
nay, they would not touch anything 
that we used. We had all fevers, 
and therefore took turns to drees 
victuals, according as we had strength 
to do it, or stomachs to eat it. I 
found my fever to increase, and my 
head so distempered, that I could 
scarce stand, therefore I whetted and 
sharpened my penknife, in order to 
let myself blood ; but I could not, 
for my knife was too blunt. Wo 
stayed here ten or twelve days, in 
hopes to recover our health ; but 
finding no amendment, we desired to 
go to Achin. But we were delayed 
by the natives, who had a desire to 
have kept Mr Hall and myself, to 
sail in their vessels to Malacca, Cudda, 
or other places whither they trade. 
But iinding us more desirous to be 
with our countrymen in our factory 
at Achin, they provided a large proa 
to carry us thither, we not being 
able to manage our own canoe. Be- 
sides, bcfoie this, three of our Malay 
comrades were gone very sick into 
the country, and only one of them and 
the Portuguese remained with iw, 
accompanying us to Achin, ami they 
both os sick as wc. 

It was the beginning of June 1688, 
when we left Passange Jowca. Wo 
had four men to row, one to steer, 
and a gentleman of the country that 
went purposely to give information 
to tho Government of our arrival. 
\Va were but three days and nights 
m our passage, having sea-breezes by 
day and land winds by night, ami 
very fair weather. When we arrived 
at Achin, I was carried before the 
Shabamler, the chief magistrate in 
the city. One Mr Dennis Driscall, 
an Irishman, and a resilient in the 
factory which our East India Com- 
pany had there then, was interpreter. 

L btln S weak, was suffered to stand 
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in the Shabanders presence ; for it is 
their custom to make men sit on the 
floor, m they do, cross-legged like 
tailors; but 1 had not strength then 
to pluck up my heels in that manner. 
The Shabander asked of me several 
questions, especially how wo durst 
adventure to come in a canoe from 
Nicobar Island to Sumatra. 1 told 
him that I had been accustomed to 
hardships and hazards, therefore I 
did with much freedom undertake it. 
He inquired also concerning our ship, 
whence she came, &c. I told him, 
from the South Seas; that she had 
ranged about the Philippine Islands, 
&c., and was now gone towards 
Arabia and the Red Sea. The Malays 
also and Portuguese were afterwards 
examined, and confirmed what I de- 
clared ; and in less than lialf-an-hour 
I was dismissed with Mr Driscall, 
who then lived in the English East 
India Company’s factory. He pro- 
vided a room for us to lie in, and 
some victuals. 

Three days after our arrival here, 
our Portuguese* died of a fever. What 
became of our Malays I know not 
Ambrose lived not long after. Mr 
Hall also was so weak, that I did not 
think he would recover. I was the 
best, yet fit ill very sick of a fever, 
and little likely to live. Therefore 
Mr Driscall ami some other English- 
men persuaded me to take some 
purging physic of a Malay doctor. 1 
took their advice, being willing to 
get ease ; but after three dozes, each 
a large calabash of nasty stuff, finding 
no amendment, 1 thought to desist 
from more physic, but was persuaded 
to take one doze more; which I did, 
and it wrought so violently, that I 
thought, .it would have ended my 
days. I tnought my Malay doctor, 
whom they so much commended, 
would have killed mo outright. I 
continued extraordinary weak for 
some days after his drenching me 
thus; but my fever left me for above 
a week, after which it returned upon 
me again for a twelvemonth, and a 
flux with it. However, when I was 
a little recovered from the effects of 
my drench, l made a shift to go 


abroad ; and having been kindly in- 
vited to Captain Dowry’s house there, 
my first visit was to him, who hod a 
ship in the road, but lived ashore. 
This gentleman was extraordinary 
kind to us all, particularly to me, 
and importuned me to go as his 
boatswain to Persia, whither he was 
bound, with a design to sell his ship 
there, os I was told, though not by 
himself. Thence he intended to pass 
with the caravan to Aleppo, ana so 
home for England. His uusiness re- 
quired him to stay some time longer 
at Acltin, I judge, to sell some com- 
modities that he had not yet disposed 
of. Yet he chose rather to leave the 
disf>osal of them to some merchant 
there, and make a short trip to the 
Nicobar Islands in the meantime, 
and on his return to take in his ef- 
fects, and so proceed towards Persia. 
This was a sudden resolution of Cap- 
tain Dowry’s presently after the arri- 
val of a small frigate from Siam, with 
an Ambassador from the King of Siam 
to the Queen of Achin. The Ambas- 
sador was a Frenchman by nation. 
The vessel that lie came in was but 
small, yet very well manned, and 
fitted for a fight. Therefore it w r as 
generally sup|>osed here that Captain 
Dowry was afraid to lie in Achin 
Road, because the Siamese were now 
at war with the English, and he was 
not able to defend his ship if lie 
should be attacked by them. But 
whatever made him think of going 
to the Nicobar Islands, he provided 
to sail, and took me, Mr Hall, and 
Ambrose with him, though all of us 
so sick and weak that we could do 
him no service. It was some time 
about the beginning of June when 
we sailed out of Achin Road ; but we 
met with the winds at NW., with 
turbulent weather, which forced ns 
back again in two days’ time. Yet 
he gave us each twelve ** mess ” a- 
piece — a gold coin, each of which is 
about the value of fifteenpence Eng- 
lish. So he gave over that design, 
and some English ships coming into 
Achirt Road, he was not afraid of the 
Siamese who lay there. After this 
he again iuvited me to Uis house at 
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Achin, and treated me always with 
wine and good cheer, and still impor- 
tuned me to go with him to Persia. 
But I being very weak, and fearing 
the westerly wiuds would create a 
great deal of trouble, did not give 
him a positive answer, especially be- 
cause I thought I might get a better 
voyage in the English ships newly 
arrived, or some others now expected 
here. 1 2 

A short time after this, Captain 
Welden arrived here from Fort St 
George, in a ship called the Cartana, 
bound to Tonquin. This being a 
more agreeable voyage than to Persia, 
at this time of the year, besides that 
the shin was better accommodated, 
especially with a surgeon, and I 
being still sick, I therefore chose 
rather to serve Captain Welden than 
Captain Bowry. But to go on with 
a particular account of that expedi- 
tion were to carry my reader oack 
again ; whom having brought thus 
far towards England in my circum- 
navigation of the Globe, I shall not 
now weary him with new rambles, nor 
so much swell this volume, as 1 must, 
to describe the tour I made in those 
remote parts of the East Indies from 
and to Sumatra. So that my voyage 
to Tonquin at this time, as also 
another to Malacca afterwards, with 
my observations in them, and the 
descriptions of those and the neigh- 
bouring countries ; ns well as the 
description of the Island Sumatra 
itself, and therein the kingdom and 
city of Achin, Bencouli, 3 &c., I shall 
refer to another place, where I may 
give a particular relation of them. 3 

1 Captain Bowry was the writer of 
the letter from Borneo to the * 4 Eng- 
lish factory at Mindanao/' referred to 
in Chapter XIII., page 249. 

2 Bencoolen, whore the English had 

settled in 1685, and where a year or 
two later the East India Company 
built a fort, which was called Fort 
York. 

• This Dampier does in Appendix 
No. I to his greater work. Seo In- 
troductory Note to 44 The Author's 
Account of Himself,” page 115. i 


In short, it may suffice that I m t out 
to Tonquin with Captain Welden 
about July 1688, and returned to 
Achin in the April following. I stayed 
there till the latter end of September 
1689, and* making a short voyage to 
Malacca, came thither again about 
Christmas. Soon after that 1 went 
to Fort St George, and staying them 
about five months, 1 returned once 
more to Sumatra ; not to Achin, but 
to Bencouli, an English factory on 
the west coast, of which I was gunner 
about five months more. 8o that, 
having brought my reader to Sumatra, 
without carrying him back, I shall 
bring him on next way from thence 
to England. And of all that occurred 
between my first setting out from this 
island in 1688, and my final departure 
from it at the beginning of the year 
1691, I shall only take notice at pre- 
sent of two passages which 1 think I 
ought not to omit. 

The first is, that at my return from 
Malacca, a little before Christmas 
1689, I found at Achin one Mr Mor- 
gan, who was one of our ship's crew 
that left me ashore at Nicobar, now 
mate of a Danish ship of Trangambar, 4 
which is a town on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, near Cape Comorin, belong- 
ing to the Danes : and receiving an 
account of our crew from hitn and 
others, I thought it might not be 
amiss to gratify tho readers curiosity 
therewith, who would probably be 
desirous to know the success of those 
ramblers in their new intended ex- 
pedition towards the Red Sea. And 
withal I thought it might not be un- 
likely that these papers might fall 
into the hands of some of our London 
merchants, who were concerned In 
fitting out that shin ; which, I said 
formerly, was called the Cygnet of 
London, sent on a trading voyage 
into the South Seas, under the com- 
mand of Captain Swan. To proceed 
therefore with Morgan’s relation. He 
told me, that when they in the Cyg* 
net went away from Nicobar, in pur- 
suit of their intended voyage to IVrafa, 

< Tranquebnr, then capital of the 
Danish possessions in India. 
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they directed their course towards 
Ceylon* But not being able to weather 
iVthe westerly monsoon bearing hard 
against them, they were obliged to 
s^k refreshment on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel. Here this mad, fickle crew 
were upon new projects again ; their 
designs meeting with such delays and 
obstructions, that many of them grew 
weary of it, and about half of them 
went ashore. Of this number, Mr 
Morgan, who told me thisi and Air 
Herman Coppingcr the surgeon, went 
to the Danes at Trangatnbar, who 
kindly received them. There they 
lived very well ; mid Mr Morgan was 
employed as a mate in a shin of theirs 
at this time to Achin ; and Captain 
Kuox tells me, that he since com- 
manded the Curtana, the ship that I 
went in to Tonquin, which Captain 
Welden having sold to the Mogul’s 
subjects, they employed Mr Morgan 
as captain to trade in her for them ; 
and it is an usual thing for the trad- 
ing Indians to hire Europeans to <jo 
officers on board their ships, especially 
captains and gunners. About two or 
three more of thcso that were set 
ashore went to Fort St George ; but 
the main hotly of them were for going 
into the Mogul’s service. Our seamen 
are apt to have great notions of I know 
not what profit and advantages to be 
had in serving the Mogul ; nor do 
they waut for fine stories to encourage 
one another to it. It was what these 
men had long been thinking and talk- 
ing of as a hue thing ; but now they 
went upon it in good earnest. The 
place wnere they went ashore was at 
% town of the Moors; which name 
our seamen give to all the subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his 
Mahometan subjects ; calling the 
idolaters Gentoos or llashbouts. At 
this Moors’ town they got a peon to 
bo their guide to the Mogul’s nearest 
camp : for he has always several 
armies in his vast empire. 

These peons are some of the Gen- 
toos or Rashhouts, who in all places 
along the coast, especially in seaport 
towns, make it their business to hire 
tliemselves to wait upon strangers, 
be they merchants, seamen, or what 
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they will. To qualify them for such 
attendance, they learn the European 
languages, English, Dutch, French, 
Portuguese, &c., according as they 
have any of the factories of these 
nations in their neighbourhood, or 
are visited by their ships. No sooner 
does any such ship come to an anchor 
and the men come ashore, but a great 
many of these peons are ready to 
proffer their service. It is usual for 
the strangers to hire their attendance 
during their stay there, giving them 
about a crown a month of our money, 
more or less. The richest sort of 
men will ordinarily hire two or three 
peons to wait upon them ; and even 
the common seamen, if able, will 
hire onea-piece to attend them, either 
for convenience or ostentation ; or 
sometimes one peon between two of 
them. These peons serve them in 
many capacities, as interpreters, 
brokers, servants to attend at meals, 
and go to market and on errands, 
/t c. Nor do they give any trouble, 
eating at their own homes, and lodg- 
ing there, when they have done their 
masters' business for them ; expecting 
nothing but their wages, except that 
they have a certain allowance of about 
a “fanam,” or threepence in a dollar, 
which is an eighteenth part profit, by 
way of brokerage for every bargaiu 
they drive : they being generally 
employed in buying and selling. 
When the strangers go away, their 
peons desire them to give them their 
names in writing, with a certificate 
of their honest ami diligent serving 
them : and these they show to the 
next comers, to get into business ; 
somo being able to produce a large 
scroll of such certificates. 

But to proceed. The Moors* town 
where these men landed was not far 
from Cunnimere, a small English fac- 
tory on the Coromandel Coast. The 
Governor whereof having intelligence 
by the Moors of the landing of these 
men, and their in tended* inarch to the 
Mogul's camp, sent out a captain with 
his company to oppose it. He came 
up with them and gave them hard 
words, but they being thirty or forty 
resolute fellows not easily daunted, 
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lie ilurst not attack them, but re- 
turned to the Oovernor ; and the news 
of it was soon carried to Port St 
George, During their march, John 
Oliver, who was one of them, pri- 
vately told the peon who guided 
them, that hhnself was their captain. 
So when they came to the canip the 
peon told this to the General ; and 
when their stations and pay wero as- 
signed them, John Oliver had a 
greater respect paid him than the 
rest ; and whereas their pay was ten 
pagodas a month each man (a pagoda 
is two dollars, or 9s. English), his pay 
was twenty pagodas. Which strata- 
gem and usurpation of his, occasioned 
him no small envy and indignation 
from his comrades. Soon after this, 
two or three of them went to Agra to 
be of the Mogul’s guard. A while after, 
the Governor of Fort St George sent 
a message to the main body of them, 
and a pardon, to withdraw them from 
thence, which most of them accepted, 
and came away. John Oliver ami 
the small remainder continued in the 
country, but leaving the camp, went 
up ami down plundering the villages, 
and fleeing when they were pursued ; 
and this was the last news 1 heard of 
them. This account I had partly by 
Mr Morgan from some of those de- 
serters he met with at Trangambar, 
and partly from others of them whom 
I met with myself afterwards at Fort 
St George. And these were the ad- 
ventures of those who went up into 
the country. 

Captain Reed having thus lost the 
best half of his men sailed away with 
the rest of them, after having filled 
his water and got rice, still intending 
for the lied Sea. When they were 
near Ceylon they met with a Portu- 
guese shin richly laden, out of which 
they took what they pleased, and 
then turned her away again. From 
thence they pursued their voyage, but 
the westerly winds bearing hard 
against them, and making it hardly 
feasible for them to reach the lied Sea, 
they stood away for Madagascar, 
there they entered into the service of 
one of the petty princes of that island, 
to assist him against his neighbours, 


with whom he was at war* During 
this interval, a small vessel from New 
York came hither to purchase slaves, 
which trade is driven here, as it Is 
upon the Coast of Guinea, one nation 
or clan selling others that are their 
enemies. Captain Reed, with about 
five or six more, stole away from their 
crew and went aboard this New York 
ship, and Captain Tait was made 
conpnander of the residue. Soon, 
after which, a brigantine from the 
West Indies, Captain Knight com- 
mander, coming thither with design 
to go to the Red Sea also, these of 
the Cygnet consorted with them, and 
they went together to the Island 
J olianna. 1 Thence going together to- 
wards the Red Sea, the Cygnet proving 
leaky, ami sailing heavily, as being 
much out of repair. Captain Knight 
grew weary of* her company ; and 
giving her the slip in the night, went 
away for A chin ; for, having heard 
that there was plenty of gold there, 
he went thither with a design to 
cruise ; and it was from one Mr 
Humes belonging to the Ann of Lou- 
don, Captain Freke commander, who 
had gone aboard Captaiu Knight, and 
whom 1 saw afterwards at Aehin, that 
I had this relation. Some of Captain 
Freke’s men, their own ship being 
lost, had gone aboard the Cygnet at 
Johanna; and after Captain Knight 
had left her, she still pursued her 
voyage towards the Red Sea. Hut the 
winds being against them, and the 
ship iu so ill a condition, they wero 
forced to bear away for Coromandel, 
where Captain Tait and his own men 
went ashore to serve the Mogul. But 
the strangers of Captain Freke’s ship, 
who kept still aboard the Cygnet, un- 
dertook to carry her for England; 
and the last news I heard of the 
Cygnet was from Captain Knox, who 
tells me that she now lies stink in 
.Augustine’s Bay in Madagascar.* 
11ns digression I have mode to give 
an^ account of our ship. 

,fhe other passage 1 shall speak of 


.ms vsumoro group, uetwee 
Madagascar and Mozambique, 

On the south-west of tbe island. 
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U» 4 t occurred during this interval of 
tit* tour 1 wade from Achin is with 
relation to the Tainted Prince whom 
1, brought with me into England, and 
ytho died at Oxford* For while I was 
at Fort St George, about’April 1690, 
there arrived a ship called the Min- 
danao Merchant, laden with clove- 
bark from Mindanao. Three of Cap- 
tain Swan's men that remained there 
when we went from thence came in 
her, from whom 1 had the account of 
Captain Swan’s death, as is before 
related. There was also one Mr 
Moody, who was supercargo of the 
ship. This gentleman bought at 
Mindanao the Painted Prince Jeoly, 1 
and his mother, and brought them to 
Fort St George, where they were much 
admired by ail that saw them. Some 
time after this, Mr Moody, who spoke 
the Malay language very well, and 
was a person very capable to manage 
the Company’s affairs, was ordered by 
the Governor of F ort St George to 
prepare to go to Indrapore, an English 
factory on the west coast of Sumatra, 
in order to succeed Mr Gibbons, who 
was chief of that place. l$y this time 
I was very intimately acquainted with 
Mr Moody, and was importuned by 
him to go with him, and to be gunner 
of the fort there. I always told him 
I had a great desire to go to the Bay 
of Bengal, and that 1 had now an 
offer to go thither with Captain Met- 
calf, who wanted a mate, and had 
already spoken to me. Mr Moody, to 
encourage me to go with him, told 
me that if I would go with him to 
Indrapore ho would buy a small ves- 
sel there, and send me to the Island 
Meangis as commander of her ; and 
that I should carry Prince Jeoly and 
his mother with mo (that being their 
country), by which menus I might 
gain a commerce with liis people for 
cloves. This was a design that 1 
liked very well, therefore 1 consented 
to go thither. It was some time in 
July 1690 when we went from Fort 
St George in a small ship called the 

1 Who was a slave at Miudanao 
during Dampier's stay there. See 
Chapter XIU., page 242. 
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Diamond, Captain Howel commander. 
Wo were about fifty or sixty passen- 
gers in all ; some ordered to lie loit at 
indrapore, and some at Bencouli ; 
five or six of us were officers, the rest 
soldiers to the Company. We met 
nothing in our voyage that deserves 
notice till we came abreast of Indra- 
pore ; then the wind came at NW., 
and blew so hard that we could not 
get in, but W'cre forced to bear away 
to Bencouli, another English factory on 
the same coast, lying fifty or sixty 
leagues to the southward of Indra- 
pore. 

Upon our arrival at Bencouli we 
saluted the fort, and were welcomed 
by them. The same day we came to 
an anchor, and Captain Howel and 
Mr Moody, with the other merchants, 
went ashore, and were all kindly 
received by the Governor of the fort. 
Jt was two days after before I went 
ashore, and then I was importuned by 
the Governor to stay there to be gunner 
qf this fort, because the gunner was 
lately dead ; and this being a place of 
greater import than lndra|»ore f 1 
should do the Company more service 
here than there. 1 told the Governor, 
if he would augment my salary, which 
by agreement with the Governor of 
Fort St George 1 w'as to have had at 
Indrapore, 1 w r as willing to serve him, 
provided Mr Moody would consent to 
it. As to my salary, he told me I 
should have twenty -four dollars j»er 
month, which was as much as he gave 
to the old gunner. Mr Moody gave 
no answer till a week after, and then, 
being ready to be gone to Indrapore, 
ho told me I might use my own 
liberty, either to stay here or go with 
him to Indrapore. Ho added, that if 
I went with him, lie w f as not certain 
as yet to perform his promise in get- 
ting a vessel for me to go to Meangis 
with Jeoly and his mother ; but lie 
would be so fair to me, that because 
1 left Madras on his account, he w ould 
give me the half share of the two 
painted people, and leave them in my 
possession and at my disposal. 1 ac- 
cepted of the oiler, and writiugs were 
immediately drawn between us. 

Thus it was that I came to hava 
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this Painted Prince, whose name was 
Jeoly, and his mother. They were 
horn on a small island called Meangis. 

1 saw the island twice, and two more 
close by it. Each of the throe seemed 
to be about four or five leagues round, 
and of a good height. Jcoly himself 
told me that they all three alxmndod 
with gold, cloves, and nutmegs ; for 
1 showed him some of cacli sort 
several times, and he told me in the 
Malay language, which he spake indif- 
ferent well, “ Meangis haacla rhadoc - 
hala se btdlatran ; M that is, 44 There 
is abundance of gold at Meangis. M 
4t Bullawan ** I have observed to 
1 h) the common word for gold at 
Mindanao ; but whether the proper 
Malay word I know not ; for 1 found 
much difference between the Malay 
language as it was spoken at Min- 
danao, and the language on the coast 
of Malacca and Acinn. When 1 
showed him spice, he would not only 
tell me that there was mariochala , 
that is, abundance ; but, to make it 
upj>ear more plain, ho would also 
show me the hair of his head, a thing 
frequent among all the Indians that I 
have met with, to show their hair 
when they would express moro than 
they can number. He told ine also 
that his father was llaja of the island 
where they lived ; that there were 
not above thirty men on the island, 
and about one hundred women ; that 
he himself had five wives and eight 
children, and that one of his wives 
painted him. Ife was painted all 
down his breast ; between his should- 
el’s behind ; on his thighs mostly 
before ; and in the form of several 
broad rings, or bracelets, round his 
aims and legs. I cannot liken the 
drawings to any figures of animals, 
or the like ; but they w*ero very 
curious, full of great variety of lines, 
Jlourishes, chequered work, &c., keep- 
ing a very graceful proportion, and 
appearing very artificial, 1 even to 
wonder, e*q»ccially that upon and 
between his shoulder blades, Jly the 
account he gave me of the manner of 
doing it, I understood that the paint- 


ing was dono in the same manner 
tho Jerusalem Cross is made in men's 
arms, by pricking the skin and rub- 
bing in a pigment* . But whereas 
powder is uspu in making the Jerusa- 
lem Cross, they at Meangis use tbs 
gum of a tree beaten to powder, 
called by tho English d rammer, which 
is used instead ot pitch in many pwts 
of India, He told me that most of 
tho men and women on the island 
were thus painted ; and also that they 
had all earrings made of gold, and 
gold shackles about their legs and 
arms ; that their common food, of 
tho produco of tho land, was potatoes 
and yams ; that they had plenty of 
cocks ami hens, but no other tame 
fowl. Ho said that fish (of which he 
was a great lover, as wild Indians 
generally are) was very plentiful nl>out 
tho island ; and that they had canoes, 
and went a- fishing frequently in 
them ; ami that they often visited 
tho other two small islands, whoso 
inhabitants sjx*ak the same language 
as they did ; which was so unlike the 
Malay, which he had learnt while he 
w T as a slave at Mindanao, that w r hen 
his mother ami ho w’ern talking to- 
gether in their Meangian tongue I 
could not understand one word they 
said. And indeed all the Indians 
who speak Malay, wdio are the trail- 
ing ami politer sort, looked on these 
Meangians as a kind of harlttirians ; 
and, upon any occasion of dislike, 
would call thc?m “l>obhy t M that is, 
44 hogs," tho greatest expression of 
contempt that can l>o, especially from 
the mouth of Malays, who arc gene- 
rally Mahometans. And yet the 
Malays everywhere call a woman 
babby, by a name not much differ- 
ent ; ami mamma signifies a matt : 
though these two last words properly 
denote male and female ; and ns 
44 ejam ” signifies a fowl, ho “ejam 
mamma ” is a cock, ami “qnm 
babby ” is a lien. But this by tka 
way. 

lie said also, that tho customs of 
those other isles, and their manner of 
living, w'oa like theirs, and that they 


1 Skilful, ingenious. 


1 That is, by tattooing. 
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wuf© the only people with whom they 
had any converge ; and that one time, 
hh he, with hie father, mother, and 
brother, with two or three men more, 
were going to one of these other 
inlands, they worn driven by a strong 
wind on the coast of Mindanao, 
where they were taken by the fisher- 
men of that island, and carried ashore 
and sold as slaves, they being first 
stripped of their gold ornaments* I 
did not sec any of the gold that they 
wore ; but there wore great holes in 
their cars, by which it was manifest 
that they had worn some ornaments 
in them* Jeoly was sold to one 
Michael, a Mindanayan, that sj>oke 
good Spanish, ami commonly waited 
on ltaja Laut, serving him as our 
interpreter where tho Raja was at a 
loss m any word, for Michael under- 
stood it hotter. lie did often beat 
and abuse his painted servant, to 
make him work, but all in vain ; for 
neither fair means, threats, nor blows 
would make him work as he would 
have him. Yet he was very timorous, 
and could not endure to see any sort 
of weapons ; and lie often told me 
that they had no arms at Meangis, 
they having no enemies to fight with. 
I knew this Michael very well while 
wo were at Mindanao. I suppose that 
name was given him by tlio Sjyaniards, 
who baptizod many of them at the 
time when they had footing at that 
island ; but, at the departure of the 
Spaniards, they were Mahometans 
again os before. Some of our people 
lay at this Michael's house, whose 
wife and daughter were pagallies to 
some of them. I often saw Jeoly at 
his master Michael's house ; ami when 
I came to have him so long after, ho 
remembered me again. I did never 
see his father nor brother, nor any of 
the others that were taken with them ; 
but Jeoly came several times alioard 
our ship when we lay at Mindanao, 
and gladly accepted of such victuals 
as we gave him ; for his master kept 
him at vciy short commons. 

Prince Jeoly lived thus a slave at 
Mindanao four or five years, till at 
last Mr Moody bought him and his 
mother for sixty dollar's, and, as is 
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before related, carried him to Fort St 
George, and thence along with me to 
Bencouli. Mr Moody stayed at Ben- 
couli about three weeks, and then 
went back with Captain Howel to 
Indrapore, leaving Jeoly and his 
mother with me. They lived in a 
house by themselves without the fort. 
I had no employment for them, but 
they both emxdoyod themselves. She 
used to make and mend their own 
clothes, at which she was not very 
expert, for they wear no clothes at 
Meangis, but only a cloth about theii 
waists ; and he busied himself in 
making a chest with four boards and 
a few nails that he begged of me. It 
was but an ill-shaped, odd thing, yet 
he was as proud of it as if it haa liceu 
the rarest piece in the world. After 
some time they were both taken sick, 
ami though 1 took as much care of 
them as if they had l>ccn my brother 
and sister, yet she died. 1 did what 
I could to comfort Jeoly ; but he 
took on extremely, insomuch that I 
feared him also. 1 Therefore 1 caused 
a gruve to be made presently, to hide 
her out of his sight. I had her 
shrouded decently in a piece of new 
calico ; but Jeoly was not so satisfied, 
for he wrapped all her clothes about 
her, and two new pieces of chintz 
that Mr Moody gave her, saying that 
they were his mother’s, and she must 
have them. I would not disoblige 
him, for fear of endangering his life ; 
and I used all possible means to re- 
cover his health ; but I found little 
amendment while we stayed hero. In 
the little printed relation that was 
made of him when he was shown for 
a sight in England, there was a ro- 
mantic story of a beautiful sister of 
his, a slave with them at Mindanao, 
and of the Sultan’s falling in lovo 
with her ; but these were stories in- 
deed. They reported also that his 
paint was of such virtue, that ser- 

S ents and venomous creatures would 
ee from him ; for which reason, I 
suppose, they represented so many 
serpents scampering about in the 


1 That is, I feared for his life also, 
so profound was his grief. 
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I united picture that was made of 
lim. But I never knew any mint 
of such virtue ; and as for jcoly > I 
have seen him as much afraid of 
snakes, scorpions, or centipedes as 
myself. 

Having given this account of the 
ship that left me at Nicobar, and of 
my Painted Frin o whom 1 brought 
with me to Bencouli, I shall iiow 
proceed with the relation of my voyage 
thence to England, after I have given 
this short account of the occasion of 
it, and the manner of my getting 
away. To say nothing, therefore, 
now of that place, and my employ- 
ment there as gunner of the fort, the 
year 1690 drew towards an end; and 
not finding the Governor keep to his 
agreement with me, nor seeing by his 
carriage towards others any great 
reason I had to suspect he would, I 
began to wish myself away again. I 
saw so much ignorance in him with 
respect to his charge, being much 
fitter to be a book-keeper than gover- 
nor of a fort ; and yet so much in- 
solence and cruelty with respect to 
those under him, and rashness in his 
management of the Malay neighbour- 
hood, that I soon grew weary of him 
not thinking myself very safe, indeed, 
under a man whose humours wero so 
brutish and barbarous. I had other 
motives also for my going away. I 
began to long after my native country, 
after so tedious a ramble from it ; and 
I pr*opased no small advantage to my- 
ficlf from my Fainted Prince, whom 
Mr Moody had left entirely to mv 
disjjosal, only reserving to himself his 
right to one half share in him. For 
besides what might be gained by 
showing him in England, I was in 
hopes that when I had got some 
money, I might there obtaiu what 1 
had in vain sought for in the Indies 
—a ship from the merchants, where- 
with to carry him back to Meamris. 
and reinstate him thero in his own 
country, and by his favour and ne- 
gotiation to establish a traffic for the 

islands** 1 ^ ° t,ler l ,rotluc fc* of those 

U|>on these projects, I went to the 
Governor and Council, and desired 


[ that I might have my discharge to 
j go for England with the next ahip 
that came. The Council thought it 
reasonable, and they consented to it ; 
lie also gat£o mo his word that 1 should 
go. Upon tho 2d of January 1691, 
there came to an anchor in Bencouli 
Hoad the Defence, Captain Heath 
commander, bound for England, in 
the service of tho Company They 
had been at 1 ndraj>ore, where Mr 
Moody then was; and lie had made 
over liis share in Prince Jcoly to Mr 
Goddard, chief mate of the ship. 
Upon his coining on shore, ho showed 
mo Mr Moody’s writings, and looked 
upon Jeoly, who had Wen sick for 
three months; in all which time I 
tended him as carefully as if ho had 
Wen my brother. I agiecd matters 
with Mr Goddard, ami stmt Jeoly on 
hoard, intending to follow him as I 
could, and desiring Mr Goddards as- 
sistance to fetch me off and conceal 
me aboard the ship if there should be 
occasion ; which he promised to do, 
and the captain promised to entertain 
mo. For it proved, as I had foreseen, 
that ii]>on Captain Heath's arrival, 
the Governor repented him of his 
promise, and warn Id not suffer me to 
depart. 1 imjK)i tuned him all I 
could, lmt in vain; so did Captain 
Heath also, but to no purpose. Jn 
short, after several essays, I fihip]>ed 
away at midnight (understanding tho 
ship was to sail the next morning, 
and that they had taken leave of tho 
foil); and, creeping through one of 
the portholes of the fort, 1 got to tho 
shore, where tho ships boat waited 
lor me, and cariied me on board. I 
brought with me my journal, and 
most of my written j>a|*>rs; hut some 
papers and hooks of value I left in 
baste and all my furniture, being glad 
I was niwlf ,it lilK-ity, ami hadlionea 
ot seeing England again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Bkixg got on board tho Defence, 
I was concealed there till a boat which 
came from the fort laden with pepper 
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wm gone off again. And then we 
aet tail for the Cape of Qood Hope, 
January 25th, 1691, and made the 
beat of our way, as wind and weather 
would permit, expecting there to meet 
three English ships more, bound home 
from the Indies : for the war with the 
French having been proclaimed at 
Fort St George a little before Captain 
Heath came from thence, he w os 
willing to have company home if ho 
could. 

A little before this war was pro- 
claimed, there was an engagement in 
the road of Fort St George between 
some French men-of*war and some 
Dutch and English ships at anchor 
in the road ; which, because there is 
such a plausible story made of it in 
Monsieur Duqucsne’s late Voyage to 
the East Indies, I shall givo a short 
account of, as I had it particularly 
related to me by the gunner’s mate 
of Captain Heath’s ship, a very sen- 
sible man, and several others of his 
men who were in the action. The 
Dutch have a fort on the Coast of 
Coromandel, called Pullicat, about 
twenty leagues to the northward of 
Fort St George. Upon some occasion 
or other the Dutch sent some ships 
thither to fetch away their effects, 
and transi>ort them to Batavia. Acts 
of hostility were already begun be- 
tween the French and Duteh; and 
the French had at this time a souad- 
ron newly arrived in India, and lying 
at Pondicherry, a Fronch fort on the 
same coast southward of Fort St 
George. The Dutch, in returning to 
Batavia, were obliged to coast it along 
by FoTt St George and Pondicherry 
for the sake of the wind; but when 
they came near this last, they saw 
the French men -of- war lying at anchor 
there, and should they have proceeded 
along the shore, or stood out to sea, 
expected to be pursued by them. 
They therefore turned back again ; 
for though their ships were of a pretty 
good force, yet were they unfit for 
fight, as having great loads of goods, 
and many passengers, women, and 
children on ooard : so they put in at 
Fort St George, and, desiring the 
Governor's protection, had leave to 


anchor in the road, and to send their 
goods and useless people ashore. 
There were then in the road a few 


enroll English ships, and Captain 
Heath, whose ship was a very stout 
merchantman, ana which the French 
relator calls the English Admiral, was 
lust come from China, but very deep 
laden with goods, and the deck full 
of canisters of sugar, which he was 
preparing to send ashore ; but before 
he could do it, the French appeared, 
coming into the road with their lower 
sails and topsails, and had with them 
a fireship. With this they thought 
to have burnt the Dutch Commodore, 
and might probably enough have done 
it as she lay at anchor, if they had 
had the courage to come boldly on ; 
but they fired tlieir ship at a distance, 
and the Dutch sent and towed her 
away, where she spent herself without 
any execution. Had the French men- 
of-war also coine boldly up and 
grappled with their enemies, they 
mi&ht have done something consider- 
able; for the fort could not have 
played on them without damaging 
our ships as well as theirs. But in- 
stead of this, the French dropped 
anchor out of reach of the shot of 
the fort, and there lay exchanging 
shot with tlieir enemies’ ships, with 
so little advantage to themselves, 
that after about four hours’ fighting 
they cut their cables and went away 
in haste ami disorder, with all their 
sails loose, even their topgallant sails, 
which is not usual but when ships 
are just next to running away. Cap- 
tain Heath, notwithstanding his ship 
was so heavy and encumbered, be- 
haved himself very bravely in the 
fight; and upon the going off of the 
French, went on board the Dutch 
Commodore, and told him that if lie 
would pursue them he would stand 
out with them to sea, though he had 
very little water aboard . But the 

Dutch commander excused himself, 
saying he had orders to defend him- 
self from the French, but none to 
chase them, or go out of his way to 
seek them. And this was the exploit 
which the French have thought fit to 
brng of. 1 hear that the Dutch have 
ir 
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taken from them since their fort of 
Pondicherry. 

But to proceed with our voyage. 
We had not been at sea long before 
our men began to droop in a sort of 
a distemper that stole insensibly on 
them, anu proved fatal to above thirty, 
who died before we arrived at the 
Cape. We had sometimes two and 
once three men thrown overboard in 
a morning. This distemper might 
probably arise from the badness of the 
water which we took in at Benconli, 
for 1 did observe while I was there 
that the river water, wherewith our 
si lips were watered, was very unwhole- 
some, it being mixed with the water 
of many small creeks that proceeded 
from low land, and whose streams 
were always very black, they being 
nourished by the water that drained 
out of the low swampy unwholesome 
ground. I have oliserved, not only 
there but in other hot countries also, 
both in the East and West Indies, 
that the laiul-flood.s which pour Into 
the channels of the rivers about the 
season of the rains are very unwhole- 
some. This happens chiefly, ns I take 
it, where the water drains through 
, thick woods ami savannahs of long 
gross and swampy grounds, witli 
which some hot countries abound ; 
and I believe it receives a strong tinc- 
ture from the roots of several kind of 
trees, herbs, &c. ; and especially where 
there is any stagnancy of the water, 
it soon corrupts ; and possibly the 
serpents and other poisonous vermin 
insects may not a little contri- 
bute to its bad qualities ; at such 
times it will look very deep coloured, 
yellow, red, or black, Ac. The season 
of the rains was over, and the land- 
floods were abating upon the taking 
up this water in the River of Beneouli ; 
but would the seamen have given 
themselves the trouble, they might 
have filled their vessels with excellent 


ing when wt came to take ouf iltet* 
auce, it was so hot that a men opuki 
hardly suffer his hands in it, ot 
hold a bottleful of it in his hand* 1 
never anywhere felt the like, near 
could 1 have thought it possible that 
water should heat to that degree in a 
shiii's hold. It was exceeding black, 
too, aud looked more like ink than 
water. AV het her i t grew so black with 
standing, or was tinged with the pep- 
per, I know not ; for this water was 
not so black when it was first taken 
up. Our food also was very bad, for 
the ship had been out of England 
upon this voyage above three years ; 
and the salt* provision brought from 
thence, which we fed on, having been 
so long in salt, was hut ordinary food 
for sickly men to feed on. Captain 
Heath, when he saw the misery of liis 
company, ordered his own tamarinds 
— of which he had some jars al*wml~ 
to be given some to each mess to eat 
with their rice. This was a great 
refreshment to the men, and 1 do be- 
lieve it eontributed much to keep us 
on our legs. This distemper was so 
universal that I do believe thole was 
scarce a man in the ship but lan- 
guished under it ; yet it stole so in- 
sensibly on us, that \ve couM not say 
we were sick, feeling little or no pain, 
only a weakness, and but little sto- 
mach. Nay, most of those that died 
in this voyage would hardly ln> per- 
suaded to keep their cabins or ham- 
mocks till they could not stir al>out ; 
and when they were forced to lit* 
down, they made their wills, and 
piked off* in two or three days. 

The loss of these men, and the weak 
languishing condition that the rest of 
us were in, rendered us incapable to 
govern our ship when the wind blew 
more than ordinary. This often hap- 
pened when we drew near the Cape, 
and as oft put us to our trumps* to 


good water at a spring on the back 
side of the fort, not above 200 or 300 
paces from the landing-place, and 
with which the fort is served. Beside 
the badness of our water, it was 
stowed among the pepper in the hold, 
which made it very hot. Every mom- 


i caked of! ; gradually dwindled 
and died. The word is used in the 
witches curse in Macbeth, Act 1, s. 3 : 

" ^VT **L ve ? nfn * times nine. 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.*' 

2 Forced ns to our utmost efforts ; 
drove us to our wits* end* 
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manage the ship. Captain Heath, 
to encourage his men to their labour, 
k4pt his watch as constantly os any 
man. though sickly himself, and lent 
a helping hand on all occasions. But 
at last, almost despairing of gaining 
his passage to the Cape by reason of 
the winds coming southerly, and we 
haring now been sailing eight or nine 
weeks, he called all our men to con- 
sult about our safety, and desired 
every man, from the highest to the 
lowest, freely to give his real opinion 
and advice what to do in this danger- 
ous juncture ; for we were not in a 
condition to keep out long, and could 
we not get to land quickly, must have 
perished at sea. He consulted, there 
fore, whether it were best to beat still 
for the Cape or bear away for Johanna, 
where we might expect relief, that 
being a place where our outward- 
bound East India ships usually touch, 
and whose natives are very familiar ; 
but other places, esjiccially St Law- 
rence or Madagascar, 1 which was 
nearer, were unknown to us. We 
were now so nigh the Cape that, with 
a fair wind, we might expect to be 
there in four or five days ; but as the 
wind was now, we could not hope to 
get thither. On the other side, this 
wind was fair to carry us to Johanna ; 
but then Johanna was a great way 
oir ; and if the wind should con- 
tinue as it was, to bring us into a 
true trade-wind, yet we could not get 
thither under a fortnight ; and if we 
should meet calms, na we might pro- 
bably expect, it might be much longer. 
Besides, we should lose our passage 
about the Cape till October or Novem- 
ber, this being about the latter end of 
March ; for after the 10th of May it 
is not usual to beat about the Cape to 
come home. All circumstances there- 
fore being weighed and considered, 
we at last unanimously agveed to pro- 
secute our voyage towards the Cape, 
and with patience wait for a shift of 
wind. But Captain Heath, having 

1 Which received the name of St 
Lawrence from its Portuguese dis- 
coverer, Emanuel do Meneses, in 
1509. 
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thus far sounded the inclination of his 
weak men, told them that it was not 
enough tliat they all consented to 
beat for the Cape, for our desires were 
not sufficient to bring us thither, but 
that there would need a more than 
ordinary labour and management from 
those that were able ; and withal, for 
their encouragement, he promised a 
month’s pay gratis to every man that 
would engage to assist on all occa- 
sions, and be ready upon call, whether 
it were his turn to watch or not ; and 
this money he promised to pay at the 
Cape. This offer was first embraced 
by some of the officers, and then as 
many of the men as found themselves 
in a capacity listed themselves in a 
roll to serve their commander. This 
was wisely contrived of the captain, 
for lie could not have compelled them 
in their weak condition, neither would 
fair words alone, w ithout some hopes 
of a reward, have engaged them to so 
much extraordinary work; for the 
ship, sail, and rigging were much out 
of repair. For my part, I wras too 
weak to enter myself in that list ; for 
else our common safety, which I 
plainly saw lay at stoke, would have 
prompted me to do more than any 
such reward would do. In a short 
time after this it pleased God to 
favour us with a flue w*ind, which, 
being improved to the best advantage 
by the incessant labour of these new- 
listed men, brought us in a short time 
to the Cape. 

The night before we entered the har- 
bour, which w ’as about the beginning 
of April, being near the land, we 
fired a gun every hour to give notice 
that we were in distress. The next 
day, a Dutch captain came aboard in 
liis boat ; who, seeing us so weak as 
not to be able to trim our sails to 
turn into the harbour, though w'e 
did tolerably well at sea before the 
wind, and being requested by our 
captain to assist him, sent ashore for 
a hundred lusty men, who immedi- 
ately came aboard, and brought our 
ship in to an anchor. They also unbent 
our sails, and did everything for us 
that they were required to do, for 
which Captain Heath gratified them 
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to the full. These men had better 
Btomachs than we, and ate freely of 
such food as the shin afforded ; and 
they having the freedom of our shin, 
to go to and fro between decks, mode 
prize of what they could lay their 
hands on, especially salt beef, which 
our men, for want of stomachs in the 
voyage, had hung up, six, eight, or 
ten pieces in a pi ace. This was con- 
veyed away before we knew it or 
thought of it ; besides, in the night, 
there was a bale of muslins broken 
open, and a great deal conveyed 
away ; but whether the muslins were 
stolen by our own men or the Dutch 
I cannot say, for we had some very 
dexterous thieves in our ship. Being 
thus got safe to an anchor, the sick 
were presently sent ashore, to quar- 
ters provided for them, and those 
that were able remained aboard and 
had good fat mutton or fresh beef sent 
aboard every day. I went ashore, 
also, with my Painted Prince, where 
I remained with him till the time of 
sailing again, which was about six 
weeks, in which time 1 took the 
opportunity to inform myself of what 
1 could concerning this country, 
which I shall in this next place give 
a brief account of, and so make what 
haste I can home. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the 
utmost bounds of the continent of 
Africa towards the south, lying in 
Lat. 3-1° 30' S. f in a very temperate 
climate. I look upon this Latitude 
to be one of the mildest ami sweetest, 
for its temperature, of any whatso- 
ever. 1 . . . 

This large promontory consists of 
high and very remarkable land ; and 
oil at sea it affords a very pleas- 
ant and agreeable prospect. And 
without doubt the prospect of it was 
very agreeable to those Portuguese 
who first found out this way by sea to 

1 A digression is here omitted, in 
which Dumpier combats and explains 
a 44 common prejudice ” among Euro- 

S n seamen, who look upon the 
>e as much colder than other 
places in the same Latitude to the 
north of the Line, 


the East Indies, when after coasting 
along the vast continent of Afrioa* 
towards the South Pole, they had 
the comfort of seeing^ the land and 
their course end in this promontory, 
which therefore they called the Cape 
de Bon Espcrance, or of Good Hope, 
finding that they might now proceed 
eastward. * The most remarkable 
land at sea is a high mountain, steep 
to the sea, with a flat even top, which 
is called the Table Land. On the 
west side of the Cape, a little to the 
northward of it, there fc a spacious 
harbour,* with a low flat island lying 
off it, which you may leave on either 
hand, and pass in or out securely at 
either end. Ships that anchor here 
ride near the nminlaud, leaving the 
island at a farther distance without 
them. The land by the sea against 
the harbour is low, but backed with 
high mountains a little way in, to 
the southward of it. 

The soil of this country is of a 
brown colour ; not deep, yet indiffer- 
ently productive of grass, herbs, and 
trees. The grass is short, like that 
which grows on our Wiltshire or 
Dorsetshire Downs. The trees here- 
abouts are but small and few; the 
country also further from the sea docs 
not much abound in trees, as I have 
been informed. The mould or soil 
also is much like this near the har- 
bour, which though it canuot be said 
to be very fat or rich land, yet It i» 
very fit for cultivation, and yields 
good crops to the industrious hus- 
bandman ; and the country is pretty 
well settled w ith farms, Dutch 
families and French refugees, for 
twenty or thirty leagqes up in the 
country ; but there are but few farms 
near the harbonr. Here grows plenty 
of wheat, barley, pease, Ac. Here 
arc also fruits of many kinds, as 
apples, pears, quinces, and the 
largest pomegranates that I did ever 
see. Tne^ chief fruits are grajtes. 
These thrive very well, and the 

* A passage relating to soundings 
an **tt <, *? nS liear * n ® the Cape w 

8 Table Bay. 
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country is of late years so well 
stocked with vineyards, that they 
make abundance of wine, of whicli 
they have enough and to spafe, and 
do sell great quantities to ships that 
touch nere. This wine is like a 
French high country white-wine, but 
of a pale yellowish colour ; it is sweet, 
Very pleasant, and strong. 

The tame animals of this country 
are sheep, goats, hogs, cows, horses, 
fcc. The sheen are very large and 
fat, for they thrive very well hero. 
There is a very beautiful sort of wild 
ass in this country, whose body is 
curiously strined with enual lists 1 
of white and black ; tne stripes 
coming from the ridge of his back, 
and ending under the belly, which is 
white. Here are a great many ducks, 
dunghill fowls, &c. ; and ostriches 
are plentifully found in the dry 
mountains and plains. The sea 
hereabouts alfonls plenty of fish of 
clivers sorts ; especially a small sort 
of fish, not so big as a herring, where- 
of they have such great plenty, that 
they pickle great quantities yearly, 
ana send them to Kurope. Seals are 
also in great numbers about the 
Cape, which, as I have still observed, 
is a good sign of the plentifulness of 
fish, which is their food. 

The Dutch have a strong fort by 
the seaside, against the harbour, where 
the Governor lives. At about 200 
or 300 paces distance from thence, 
on the west side of the fort, there is 
a small Dutch town, in which 1 told 
about fifty or sixty houses, low, but 
well built, with stone walls, there 
l»eing plenty of stone drawn out of a 
nuany close by. On the back side of 
the, town, as you go towards the 
mountains, the Dutch East India 
Company have n large house, and a 
stately garden walled in with a high 
stone wall. This garden i3 full of 
divers sorts of herbs, flowers, roots, 
and fruits, with curious spacious 
gravel walks and arbours ; and is 
watered with a brook that descends 
out of the mountains, which being 
cut into many channels is conveyed 

1 Rings, streaks. 


into all parts of tho garden. The 
hedges which make the walks are 
very thick, and nine or ten feet high. 
They are kept exceeding neat and 
even by continual pruning. There 
are lower hedges within these again, 
which serve to separate the fruit 
trees from each other, but with- 
out shading them ; and they keep 
each sort of fruit by themselves, as 
apples, pears, abundance of quinces, 
pomegranates, &c. These all prosper 
very well, and bear good fruit, espe- 
cially the pomegranate. The roots 
and garden lierbs have also their dis- 
tinct places, hedged in apart by them- 
selves ; and all in such order, that it 
is exceeding pleasant and beautiful. 
There are a great number of Negro 
slaves brought from other parts of 
the world ; some of which are con- 
tinual^ weeding, pruning, trimming, 
and looking after it. All strangers 
are allowed the liberty to walk there ; 
and, by the servant’s leave, you may 
bchdmitted to taste of the fruit ; but if 
you think to do it clandestinely you 
may bo mistaken, as I knew one was 
when I was in the garden, who took 
five or six pomegranates, and was 
espied by one of the slaves, and 
threatened to lie carried before the 
Governor. I believe it cost him somo 
money to make his peace, for I heard 
no more of it. Farther up from the 
sea, beyond the garden, towards the 
mountains, there are several other 
small gardens and vineyards, belong- 
ing to private men ; but the moun- 
tains are so nigh, that the number of 
them is but small. 

The Dutch that live in the town 
get considerably by the ships that 
Frequently touch here, chiefly by en- 
tertaining 8 1 rangers that come ashore 
to refresh themselves : for you must 
give three shillings or a dollar a day 
for yonr entertainment ; tli8 bread 
and flesh is as cheap here as in Eng- 
land. Besides, they buy good penny- 
worths of the seamen, both outward 
ami homeward bound, which the far- 
mers up the country buy of them 
again at a dear rate ; for they have 
not an opportunity of buying things 
at the best hand, but must buy of 
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those that live at tlio harbour j the 
nearest settlements, asl was informed, 
being twenty miles off. Notwith- 
standing the great plenty of com and 
wine, yet the extraordinary high taxes 
which the Coinpauy lays on liquor 
make it very dear, and you can buy 
none but at the tavern, except it be 
by stealth. Th<*o are but throe 
liouses in the town that sell strong 
liquor, one of which is this wine- 
house or tavern ; there they, soli only 
wine ; another sells beer and mum 1 ; 
and the third sells brandy and to- 
bacco, all extraordinary dear. A flask 
of wine which holds three quarts will 
cost eighteen stivers, 8 for so much I 
paid for it ; yet 1 bought as much for 
eight stivers in another place, but it 
was privately, at an unlicensed house , 
and the person that sold it would 
have been ruined had it been known. 
And thus much for the country and 
the European inhabitants. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The natural 3 inhabitants of the Cape 
are the llodmadods, as they are com- 
monly called, which is a corruption 
of the word Hottentot; for this is the 
name by which they call to one an- 
other, cither in their dances, or on 
any occasion, as if every one of them 
had this for his name. The word 
probably has some signification or 
other in their language, whatever it 
is. The Hottentots are people of a 
middle stature, with small limbs and 
thin bodies, full of activity. Their 
faces are of a flat, oval figure, of the 
Negro make, with great eyebrows, 
black 03'cs ; but neither are their 
noses so flat, nor their lips so thick, 
as the Negroes of Guinea. Their 


1 A kind of strong beer, introduced 
into England from Brunswick in Ger- 
many. 

8 According to Bailey's Dictionary, 
a stiver was, about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, equivalent to 
a penny and one-fifth*Englislu 
• Native, aboriginal. 


complexion is darker than tin* coin 
mon Indians, though not *0 black 
as the Negroes or New Hollanders ; 
neither is their hair so much friasled. 
They besnlear themselves all over 
with grease, as well to keep their 
joints supple, as to fence their half- 
naked bodies from the air by stopping 
up their pores. To do this the more 
effectually, they rub soot over the 
greased parts, especially their faces, 
which adds to their natural beauty 
as painting does in Europe ; but 
withal sends from them a strong 
smell, which, though sufficiently 
pleasing to themselves. Is very un- 
pleasant to others. They are glad of 
the worst of kitchen stuff for this 
purpose, and use it as often as they 
can get it. This custom of anointing 
I the body is very common in other 
1 parts of Africa, especially on the coast 
of Guinea, where they generally use 
palm oil, anointing themselves from 
head to foot ; but when they want oil 
they make use of kitchen stuff, which 
they buy of the Europeans that trade 
with them. In the East Indies also, 
es]>ccially on the coast of Gudda and 
Malacca, and in general on almost all 
the easterly islands, as well on Suma- 
tra, Java, Ac , as on the Philippine 
ami Spice Islands, the Indian inhabi- 
tants anoint themselves with cocoa- 
nut oil two or three times a day, 
especially mornings and evenings. 
They spend sometimes balftm-hour 
in chafing the oil, ami nibbing it into 
their hair and skin, leaving no place 
unsmeared with oil but their face, 
which they daub not like these Hot- 
tentots. The Americans also in 
some places do use this custom, but 
not so frequently, perhaps for want 
of oil and grease to do it. Yet some 
American Indians in the North Seas 
frequently daub themselves with a 
pigment made with leaves, roots, or 
herbs, or with a soil of red earth, 
giving their skins a yellow, red, or 
green colour, according as the pig- 
ment is. And these smell uusavourly 
enough to people not accustomed to 
them ; though not so rank as those 
who use oil or grease. 

The Hottentots wear no covering 
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on their heads, but deck their hair 
with small shells. Their garments 
are sheepskins wrapped about their 
shoulders like a mantle, with the 
woolly sides next their bodies. The 
men have, besides this mantle, a 

i iiece of skin like a small apron hang- 
ng before them. The women have 
another skin tucked about their waists 
which comes down to their knees 
like a petticoat : and their legs are 
wrappea round with sheepguts, two or^ 
three inches thick, some up as high 
as to their calves, others even from 
their feet to their knees ; which at a 
small distance seems to be a sort of 
boots. These are put on when they 
are green ; and so they grow hard 
and stiff on their legs, for they never 
pull them oir again, till they have 
occasion to eat them ; which is w hen 
they journey from home, and have 
no other food : then these guts, 
which have l>een worn, it may be, six, 
eight, ten, or twelve months, make 
them a good banquet. This I was 
informed of by the Dutch. They 
never jmll otf their sheepskin gar- 
ments but to louse themselves ; for 
by continual wearing them they arc 
full of vermin, which obliges them 
often to strip and sit in the sun two 
or three hours together in the heat of 
the day, to destroy them. Indeed, 
most Indians that live remote from 
the Equator are molested with lice, 
though their garments afford less 
shelter for lice than these Hottentots* 
sheepskins do. For all those Indians 
who live in cold countries, as in the 
north and south parts of America, 
have some sort of skin or other to 
cover their bodies, as deer, otter, 
beaver, or seal skins, all w hich they 
as constantly wear, without shifting 
themselves, as these Hottentots do ] 
tlieir sheepskins. And, hence they i 
are lousy too, and strong scented, 
though they do not daub themselves 
at all, or but very little ; for even 
by reason of their skins they smell 
strong. 

The Hottentots* houses arc the 
meanest that I did ever see. They 
are about nine or ten feet high, and 
ton ,or twelve from side to side. They 


are in a manner round, made with 
small poles stuck into the ground, 
and brought together at the top, 
where they are fastened. The sides 
and top of the house are filled up 
with boughs coarsely wattled between 
the poles, and all is covered over with 
Ion grass, rushes, and pieces of hides ; 
and the house at a distance appears 
just like a haycock. They leave only 
a small hole on one side, about three 
or four feet high, for a door to creep 
in and out at ; but when the wind 
comes in at this door they stop it up, 
and make another hole in the opposite 
side. They make the fire in the 
midtile of the house, and the smoke 
ascends out of the crannies, from all 
parts of the house. They have no 
beds to lie on, but tumble down at 
night round the lire. Their house- 
hold furniture is commonly an earthen 
put or two to boil victuals, and they 
live very miserably and hard; it is 
reported that they will fast two or 
tlft ee days together when they travel 
about the. country. Their common 
food is either herbs, flesh, or shell- 
fish, which they get among the rocks, 
or other places at low water : for they 
have no boats, bark-logs, nor canoes 
to go a-fishing in ; so that their chief 
subsistence is on laud animals, or on 
such herbs as the land naturally pro- 
duces. I was told by my Dutch land- 
lord that they kept sheep and bullocks 
here before the Dutch settled among 
them : and that the inland Hottentots 
have still great stocks of cattle, and 
sell them to the Dutch for rolls of 
tobacco ; and thfit the price for which 
they sell a cow or sheep, was as 
much twisted tobacco as wdll reach 
from the horns or head to the tail ; 
for they are great lovers of tobacco, 
ami will do anything for it. This 
their way of trucking 1 was confirmed 
to me by many others, who yet said 
that they could not buy their beef 
this cheap way, for they had not the 
liberty to deal with the Hottentots, 
that being a privilege which the 
Dutch East India Company reserve to 
themselves. My landlord, having a 

1 Bartering, exchanging. 
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groat many lodgers, fed us most witli 
mutton, some of which lie bought of 
the butcher, and there is but one in 
the town ; but most of it he killed in 
the night, the sheep being brought 
privately by the Hottentots, who 
assisted in skinning and dressing, 
aud had the skin and guts for their 
pains. I judge these sheep were 
fetched out of tlio country a good 
way off ; for ho himself would he ah* 
sent a day or two to procure them, 
and two or three Hottentots with him. 
These of the Hottentots that live by 
the Dutch town have their greatest 
subsistence from the Dutch : for there 
is one or more of them belonging to 
every house. These do all sorts of 
servile work, and there take their 


to my lodging, which was not aboya 
200 or 800 paces from their huts ; and 
I heard them singing in the same 
manner all night. In the grey of the 
morning I walked out ag am, and 
found many of the men and woman 
still singing and dancing, who con* 
tinued their mirth till the moon went 
down, and then they left off ; soma 
of them going into their huts to sleep, 
and others to their attendance in their 
Dutch houses. Other Negroes are 
lcsscircunispeet, in theirnight-dances, 
as to the precise time of the full moon, 
they being more general in these 
nocturnal pastimes, ami use them 
oftener ; ns do many people also in the 
Kart and West Indies. Vet there is 
a difference between colder and wanner 


food and grease. Three or four more 
of their nearest relations sit at the 
doors or near the Dutch house, wait- 
ing for the scraps and fragments that 
coine from the table ; and if between 
meals the Dutch people have any 
occasion for them to go on errands Ou- 
tlie like, they are ready at command, 
expecting little for their pains ; but 
for a stranger they will not budge 
under a stiver. 

Their religion, if they have any, is 
“wholly unknown to me ; for they have 
no temple nor idol, nor any place of 
worship that I did see or hear of. Yet 
their mirth and nocturnal pastimes 
at the new and full of the moon look- 
ed as if they had some superstition 
about it For at the full especially 
they sing and dance all night, making 
a great noise. I walked out to their 
huts twice at these thnes, in the even- 
ing, when the moon arose above the 
horizon, and viewed them for an hour 
or more. They seem all very busy, 
both men, women, and children, 
dancing very oddly on the green grass 
by their houses. They traced to and 
fro promiscuously, often clapping 
their hands and singing aloud* Their 
faces were sometimes to the east, some- 
times to the west ; neither did I see 
any motion or gesture that they used 
when their faces were towards the 
moon, more than when their backs 
were towards it. After I had thus 
observed them for a while, I returned 


countries as to their divertissements. 1 
The warmer climates being generally 
very pioductive of delicate fruits, kc, 9 
and these uncivilised people caring 
for little else than what is barely 
necessary, they spend the greatest 
part of their time in diverting them- 
selves after their several fashions; 
but the Indians of colder climates are 
not so much at leisure, the fruits of 
the earth being scarce with them, 
and they necessitated to be continu- 
ally fishing, hunting, or fowling for 
their subsistence ; not as with us, 
for recreation. As for these Hotten- 
tots, they are a very lazy sort of poo- 
pic ; and though they live in a delicate 
country, very fit to be manured, and 
where there is land enough for them, 
yet they choose rather to live as their 
forefathers, poor and miserable, than 
be at pains for plenty. And so much 
for the Hottentots : I shall now return 
to our own affairs. 

Upon our arrival at the Cape, Cap- 
tain Heath took a liou.se to live in, 
m order to recover his health. Such 
of Ins men as were able did so too : 
for the rest ho provided lodgings and 
paid their expenses. Three or four of 
our men, who came ashore very sick, 
died; but the rest by the assistance 
of the doctors of the fort, a fine air, 
and good kitchen and cellar physic, 
soon recovered their health. Those 


1 Sports, diversions. 
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that subscribe*! to lie at all calls, ami 
assisted to bring in the ship, received 
Captain Heath s bounty, by which 
they furnished themselves with liquor 
for their homeward voyage. But we 
were now so few, that we could not 
Sail the ship ; therefore Captain Heath 
desired the Governor to spare him 
some men ; and, as I was informed, 
had a promise to be supplied out of 
the homeward-bound Dutch East In- 
dia ships, that were now expected 
every day ; and we waited for them. 
In the meantime, in came the James 
and Mary, and the Josiah of Ixmdon, 
bound home. Out of these we thought 
to have been furnished with men, but 
they had only enough for themselves ; 
therefore we waited yet longer for the 
Dutch Fleet, which at last arrived : 
but we could get no men from them. 
Captain Heath was therefore forced 
to get men by stealth, such as he 
could pick up, whether soldiers or 
seamen. The Dutch knew our want 
of men ; therefore near forty of them, 
those that had a design to return to 
Europe, came privately and offered 
themselves, and waited in the night 
at places appointed, where our boats 
went and fetched three or four aboard 
at a time, and hid them, especially 
when any Dutch boat caino aboard 
our ship. Here at the Cape I met my 
friend Daniel Wallis, the same who 
leajied into the sea and swam at Tulo 
Condore. 1 After several traverses 
to Madagascar, Don Masearin,* Pon- 
dicherry, Pegu, Cunnimere, Madras, 
and the River Hooghly, he was now 
got hither in a homeward-bound Dutch 
ship. I soon persuaded him to come 
over to us, and fouud means to get 
him aboard our ship. 

About the 23d of May we sailed 
from the Cape in the company of the 
James and Mary and the Josiah, 
directing our course towards the Island 
Santa Helena. We met nothing of 
remark in this voyage except a great 
swelling sea out of the SW., which, 


1 Escaping from a murderous Ma- 
layan crew. Sec end of Chapter XIV., 
page 269. 

’The Isle of France. 


taking us on the broadside, made us 
roll sufficiently. Such of our water- 
casks as were between decks, running 
from side to side, were in a short time 
all staved, and the deck well washed 
with the fresh water. The shot 
tumbled out of the lockers and gar- 
lands, and rung a loud peal, rambling 
from side to side every roll that the 
ship made ; neither was it an easy 
matter to reduce them again within 
bounds. The guns being carefully 
looked after and lashed fast, nerer 
budged, but the tackles or pulleys 
and lashings made great music too. 
The sudden and violent motion of the 
ship made us fearful lest some of the 
guns should have broken loose, which 
must have been very detrimental to 
the ship’s sides. The masts were also 
in great danger to be rolled by the 
board ; but no harm happened to any 
of us besides the loss of three or four 
butts of water, and a barrel or two of 
good Cape wine, which was staved in 
tlie great cabin. This great tumbling 
sea took us shortly after we came 
from the Cape. The violence of it 
lasted but one night; yet we liad a 
continual swelling out of the SW. 
almost during all the passage to Santa 
Helena, which was an eminent token 
that the SW. winds w*ere now violent 
in the higher latitudes towards the 
South Pole ; for this was the time 
of year for those winds. Notwith- 
standing this boisterous sea coming 
thus obliquely upon us, we had fine 
clear weather, and a moderate gale at 
SR., or between that and the east, 
till we came to the Island Santa 
Helena, where we arrived the 20th of 
June. There we found the Princess 
Ann at anchor waiting for us. 

The Island Santa Helena lies in 
about 16° S. Lat. The air is # com- 
monly serene and clear, except in the 
months that yield rain ; yet we had 
one or tw f o very rainy days even while 
we were here. Here are moist seasons 
to plant and sow ; and the weather is 
temperate enough as to heat, though 
so near the Equator, and very healthy. 
The island is but small, not above 
nine or ten leagues in length, and 
stands 300 or 400 leagues from the 
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main land. It is bounded against | 
the sea with steep rooks, so that , 
there is no landing but at two or 
three places. The land is high and 
mountainous, and seems to be very 
dry and poor, yet there are fine val- 
leys proper for cultivation. The 
mountains ap]>ear bare, only in some 
places yon may se a few low shrubs ; 
out the valleys atford some trees fit 
for building, as I was informed. 

This island is said to have been 
first discovered and settled by the 
Portuguese, 1 who stocked it with 
goats and hogs; but it being after- 
wards deserted by them, it lay waste 
till the Dutch, finding it convenient 
to relieve their East India ships, 
settled it again; but they afterwards 
relinquished it for a more convenient 
place, I mean the Cape of Good Hope. 
Then the English East India Cum- 
>nny settled tlicir servants there, and 
»egan to fortify it; but they being 
yet weak, the Dutch alxnit the year 
3672 came thither and retook it, and 
kept it in their possession. This 
news being reported in England, 
Captain Monday was scut to retake 
it, who, by the advice and conduct of 
one that had formerly lived there, 
landed a party of armed men in the 
night in a small cove, unknown to 
the Dutch then in garrison, and 
climbing the rocks, £ot up into the 
island, and so came in the morning 
to the lulls hanging over the fort 
which stands by the sea in a small 
valley. Thence firing into the fort, 
they soon made them surrender. 
There were at this time two or three 
Dutch East India ships either at 
anchor, or coming thither, when our 
ships were there. These, when they 
saw that the English were masters of 
the island again, made sail to be 
gone; but being chased by the Eng- 
lish frigates, two of them became rich 
prizes to Captain Monday and his 
men. The island has continued ever 

1 By Juan de Nova, in 1501, who 
gave such a favourable account of the 
island, that the Portuguese Admirals 
were instructed in future to touch 
there for refreshments. 


siuce in. the hands of the English 
East India Company, and lias been 
greatly strengthened both with men 
and guns ; so that at this day it is 
secure enough from the invasion of 
any enemy. For the common land* 
ing-plaee is a small bay, like a half- 
moon, scarce 500 paces wide, between 
the two points. Close by the seaside 
qrc good guns planted at equal dla* 
tances, lying along from one end of 
the bay to the other; besides a small 
fort, a "little further in from the sea, 
near the midht of the bay : all which 
makes this bay so strong, that it is 
impossible to force it. The small 
co vo whore Captain Monday landed 
his men when he took the island from 
the Dutch, is scarce fit for a boat to 
land at, and yet that is now also 
Ratified. 

There is a small English town 
within the great bay, standing in a 
little valley between two high steep 
mountains. There may be about 
twenty or thirty small houses, whoso 
walls are built with rough stones ; 
the inside furniture, is very mean. 
The Governor lots a pretty tolerably 
handsome low house by the fort, 
where he commonly lives, having a 
few soldiers to attend him, and to 
guard the fort. But the houses in 
the town Indore mentioned stand 
empty, save only when shijra arrive 
here; for their owners have all plan- 
tations farther in the island, where 
they constantly employ themselves. 
But when ships arrive, they all flock 
to the town, where they live all the 
time that the ships lie here; for then 
is their fair or market, to buy tmeh 
necessaries as they want, and to sell 
oif the produce of their plantations. 
Their plantations afford potatoes, 
yams, and some plantains and ban- 
anas. Their stock: consist) chiefly of 
hogs, bullocks, cocks and hens, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys, of which thw 
have great plenty, and sell them at 
a low rate to the sailors; taking in 
exchange shirt*, drawers, or any light 
clothes, pieces of calico, silks, or 
muslins. Arrack, sugar, and lime* 
juice are also much esteemed and 
coveted by thorn. But now they are 
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la hopes to produce wine and brandy 
in a short time ; for they already 
begin to plant vines for that end, 
there being a few Frenchmen there 
to manage that affair. This I was 
told, but 1 saw nothing of it, for it 
rained so hard when 1 was ashore, 
that I had not the opportunity of 
seeing their plantations. I was also 
informed that they get manatee or 
sea-cows here, whicn seemed very 
strange to mo. Therefore inquiring 
snore strictly into the matter, 1 found 
the Santa Helena manatee to be, by 
their shapes and manner of lying 
ashore on tlfc rocks, those creatures 
called sea-lions ; for the manatee 
never come ashore, neither are they 
found near any rocky shores as this 
island is, there being no feeding for 
them in such places, Besides, in this 
island there is no river for them to 
drink at, though there is a small 
brook runs into the sea out of the 
valley by the fort. 

We stayed here five or six days, all 
which time the islanders lived at the 
town, to entertain the seamen, who 
constantly flocked ashore to enjoy 
themselves among their country 
people. Our touching at the Cape 
iiad greatly drained the seamen of 
their loose coins, at which these 
islanders as greatly repined ; and some 
of the poorer sort openly complained 
against such doings, saying it was fit 
that the East India Company should 
be acquainted with it, that they 
might hinder their ships from touching 
at the Cape. Yet they were extremely 
kind, in hopes to get what was re- 
maining. They are most of them 
very poor; but such as could get a 
little liquor to sell to the seamen at 
this time got what the seamen could 
spare, for the punch-houses were never 
empty. But hail we all come directly 
hitlier, and not touched at the Cape, 
even the poorest people among them 
would have gotten something by en- 
tertaining sick men. For commonly 
the seamen coming home are troubled 
more or leas with scorbutic distempers, 
and their only hopes are to get re- 
freshment and health at this island ; 
and these hopes seldom or never fail 


them if once they get footing here : 
for the island affords abundance of 
delicate herbs, wherewith the sick 
are first bathed to supple their joints, 
and then the fruits and herbs and 
fresh food soon after cure them of 
their scorbutic humours; so that in 
a week’s time men that have been 
carried ashore in hammocks, and they 
who were wholly unable to go, have 
been able to leap and dance. Doubt- 
less the serenity and wholesomeness 
of the air contributes much to the 
carrying off of these distempers, for 
there is constantly a fresh breeze. 
While we stayed here, many of the 
seamen got sweethearts. One young 
man belonging to the James and 
Mary was married, and brought his 
wife to England with liitn. Another 
brought liis sweetheart to England, 
they being each engaged by bonds to 
mairy at their arrival in England ; 
and several others of our men were 
over head and ears in love with the 
Santa Helena maids, who, though 
they were born there, yet very ear- 
nestly desired to be released* from 
that prison, which they have no other 
way to compass but by marrying sea- 
men or passengers that touch here. 
The young women born here are but 
one remove from English, being the 
daughters of such. They are well 
shaped, proper, and comely, were 
they in a dress to set them off. 

My stay ashore here was but two 
days, to get refreshments for myself 
and Jeoly, whom I carried ashore 
with me; and he was very diligent 
to pick up such things as the island 
afforded, carrying ashore with him a 
bag, which the people of the isle 
filled with roots for him. They 
flocked about him, and seemed to 
admire him much. This was the 
last place where I hail him at my 
own disposal ; for the mate of the 
ship, who had Mr Moody’s share in 
him, left him entirely to my manage- 
ment, I being to bring him to Eng- 
land. But I was no sooner arrived 
in the Thames, but he was sent ashore 
to be seen by some eminent persons ; 
and I, being in want of money, was 
I prevailed upon to sell first part of 
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my share in liim, nml by degrees all 
of it After this I Item'd that he was 
carried about to be shown as a sight, 
and that he died of the small-pox at 
Oxford. 

Hut to proceed. Our water being 
filled, and the ships all stocked with 
fresh provision, we sailed hence in 
company of the Princess Ann, the 
James and Mary, and the Josiah, 
July the 2d, 1691, directing our 
course towards England, and design- 
ing to touch nowhere by the way. 
. . . In our passage before wo got 
to the Line, we saw three ships, and 
making towards them, we found two 
of them to be Portuguese, bound to 
Brazil. The third kept on a wind, 
so that we could not speak with her ; 
but we found by the Portuguese it 
was an English ship, called the 
Dorothy, Captain Thwayt command- 
er, bonnd to the East Indies. After 
this we kept company still with our 
three consorts till we came near Eng- 
land, and then were separated by brftl 
weather; but before we came within 


sight of land, we got together again, 
all but the James and Mary. Shs 
got iuto the Channel before us, arid 
went to Plymouth, and there gave an 
account of the rest of us ; whereupon 
our men-of-war who lay there came 
out to join us, and meeting us, brought 
us Off Plymouth. There our consort 
the James and Mary came to us again ; 
and thence we all sailed in company 
of several men-of*wnr towanls Ports- 
mouth. There our first convoy left 
us, and went in thither. But wo did 
not want convoys, for our fleets were 
then repairing to their winter har- 
bours to be laid up ; so that we had 
the company of several English ships 
to the Downs, and a squadron also of 
Dutch Railed up tho Channel, but 
kept off farther from our English 
coast, they Wing bound borne to 
Holland. When we came as high as 
the South Foreland, we left them 
standing on their course, keeping on 
the back of the Goodwin Sands ; and 
we luffed in for the Downs, where wo 
anchored September tho 16th, 1691. 
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DEDICATION 

To Hi s Grace, John, Duke of Red- 
ford, Marquis of Tavistock, Earl of 
Bedford, Baron Russel, Baron Rus- 
sel of Thomhaugh, and Baron How- 
land of Streatham: one of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, and Lord-Lieutenant and 
Gustos Rotuloru m of the County of 
Bedford. 

My Lord, — The following narrative 
of a very singular naval achievement 
is addressed to Your Grace, both on 
account of the infinite obligations 
which the Commander-In-Chief at all 
times professes to have received from 
your friendship ; and also, as the sub- 
ject itself naturally claims the patron- 
age of one under whose direction the 
British Navy has resumed its ancient 
spirit and lustre, and has in one sum- 
mer ennobled itself by two victories, 
the most decisive and (if the strength 
and number of the captures be consider- 
ed) the most important that are to be 
met with in our annals. 1 Indeed, an 

1 In 1747, when Anson, then Rear- 
Admiral of the White, defeated the 
French Admiral, lonquierre, near 
Cape Finisterre, capturing six ships of 
the line and a valuable convoy, and 
gaining, as his reward, a peerage, 
with the title of Lord Anson, Baron 
Soberton ; and Hawke totally defeated 
the French fleet off Belleisle, also 


uninterrupted series of success, and a 
manifest superiority gained universally 
over the enemy, both in commerce 
and glory, seem to be the necessary 
effects of a revival of strict discipline, 
and of an unbiassed regard to merit 
and service. These are marks that 
must distinguish the happy period of 
time in which Your Grace presided, 
and afford a fitter subject for history 
j than for an address of this nature. 
Very signal advantages of rank and 
distinction, obtained and secured to 
the naval profession by Your Grace’s 
auspicious influence, will remain a 
lasting monument of your unwearied 
zeal and attachment to it, and be for 
ever remembered with the highest 
gratitude by all who shall be employed 
in it. As these were the generous 
rewards of past exploits, they will be 
likewise the noblest incentives and 
surest pledges of the future. That 
Your Grace's eminent talents, magna- 

taking six ships, and winning promo- 
tion to the rank of Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue. Of the first-named victory, 
it is narrated that when M. St George, 
captain of one of the French vessels, 
gave up his sword to Anson, he ad- 
dressed him thus, with allusion to 
the names of two of the ships that 
had surrendered : “ Vous avez vaincu 
L'lnvinciblc, et La Gloire vous suit ,f 
— “ You have vanquished the Invin- 
cible, and Glory follows yon. M The 
Dedication was written in 1748. 
x 
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niraity, and disinterested zeal, whence 
the public has already reaped such 
signal benefits, may in all times prove 
equally successful in advancing the 
prosperity of Great Britain, is the 
ardent wish of. My Lord, Your Grace’s 
most obedient, most devoted, and 
most humble servant, 

Richard Walter* 


INTRODUCTION. ‘ 

Notwithstanding^ great improve- 
ment of navigation within the last 
two centuries, a Voyage Round the 
World is still considered as an enter- 
prise of a very singular nature ; and 
the public have never failed to be ex- 
tremely inquisitive about the various 
accidents and turns of fortune with 
which this uncommon attempt is 
generally attended. And though the 
amusement expected in a narration of 
this kind is doubtless one great source 
of this curiosity, and a strong incite- 
ment with the bulk of readers, yet the 
more intelligent part of mankind have 
always^ agreed that from these rela- 
tions, if faithfully executed, the more 
important purposes of navigation, 
commerce, and national interest may 
he greatly promoted. For every au- 
thentic account of foreign coasts and 
countries will contribute to one or 
more of these great ends in proportion 
to the wealth, wants, or commodities 
of those countries, and our ignorance 
of those coasts ; and therefore a Voy- 
age Round the World promises a spe- 
cies of information of all others the 
most desirable and interesting, since 
great part of it is performed in seas 
and on coasts with which we are as 
yet but very imperfectly acquainted, 
and in the neighbourhood or a coun- 
try renowned for the abundance of its 
wealth, though it is at the same time 
stigmatised for its poverty in the 
necessaries and conveniencies of a 
civilised life. 

. These considerations have occa- 
sioned the publication of the ensuing 


work, which, in gratifying the inquisi- 
tive turn of mankind, and contribute 
ing to the safety and success of future 
navigators and to the extension of our 
commerce and power, may doubtless 
vie with any narration of this kind 
hitherto made public. Since the cir* 
cumstances of this undertaking already 
known to the world may taraupposea 
to have strongly exited the general 
curiosity. For whether we consider 
the force of the squadron sent on this 
service, or the diversified distresses that 
each single ship was separately in- 
volved in, or the uncommon instances 
of various fortune which attended 
the whole enterprise, each part, l 
conceive, must, from its rude welt- 
known outlines, appear worthy of a 
completer and more finished delinea- 
tion. 1 

As there are hereafter occasionally 
interspersed some accounts of Spanish 
transactions, and many observations 
on the disposition of the American 
Spaniards, and on the condition of 
the countries laddering on the South 
Seas, ami as herein l may appear to 
differ greatly from the opinions gene- 
rally established, I think it incumbent 
on mo particularly to recite the author- 
ities 1 have been guided by on this 
occasion, that 1 may not bo censured 
as having given way either to a 
thoughtless credulity on one hand, or, 
what would be a much more Criminal 
imputation, to a wilful and deliberate 
misrepresentation on the other. Mi 
Anson, before he set sail upon this 

1 In the Introduction, and through- 
out the whole Narrative, all the de- 
scriptions and references which relate 
to the elaborate charts, plans, and 
drawings of the original edition, and 
which are cumbrous and unintelligible 
without them, have been omitteo ; as 
also many digressions of the Narrator 
on nautical, topographical, or histori- 
cal points, which now serve little pur- 
pose but to delay the progress and 
enfeeble the interest of the main 
story. Those omissions, however* 
save where trivial in matter or in 
amount, have been mentioned in the 
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expedition, besides tlie printed jour* 
pals to those parts, took care to fur* , 
niah himself with the best manuscript 
accounts he could procure of all tne 
Spanish settlements upon, the coasts 
of Chili, Peru, and Mexico. These 
he carefully compared with the exami- 
nations of his prisoners, and the infor- 
mations of several intelligent persons 
who fell into his hands in the South 
Seas. He had likewise the good for- 
tune, in some of his captures, to pos- 
sess himself of a great number of 
letters and papers of a public nature, 
many of them written by the Viceroy 
of Peru to the Viceroy of Santa F<$, 
to the Presidents of Panama and 
Chili, to Don Bias do Lczo, Admiral 
of the Galleons, and to divers other 
persons in public employments ; and 
in these letters there was usually 
inserted a recital of those they were 
intended to answer ; so that they 
contained a considerable part of the 
correspondence between these officers 
for some time previous to our arrival 
on that coast. W e took besides many 
letters, sent from pet sons employed 
by the Government to their friends 
and correspondents, which were fre- 
quently filled with narrations of pub- 
lic business, and sometimes contained 
undisguised animadversions on the 
views and conduct of their superiors. 
From these materials those accounts 
of the Spanish affairs are taken which 
may at first sight appear the most 
exceptionable. In particular, tho 
history of the various casualties which 
befell PizaiTo s squadron is for the 
most part comiiosed from intercepted 
letters : though indeed tho relation of 
the insurrection of Orellana and his 
followers is founded on rather a less 
disputable authority, for it was taken 
from the mouth of an English gentlo- 
man then on board Pi?arro, who often 
conversed with Orellana ; and it was, 
on inquiry, confirmed in its principal 
circumstances by others who were in 
the ship at the same time : so that 
the fact* however extraordinary, is, I 
conceive, not to be contested. 

* And on this occasion I cannot but 
mention, that though I have endea- 
voured, with my utmost care, to adhere 


strictly to truth in every article of the 
ensuing narration, yet 1 am apprehen~ 
sive that in so complicated a work some 
oversights must hive been committed, 
by the inattention to which at times 
all mankind are liable. However, I 
know of none but literal mistakes : 
and if there are other errors which 
have escaped me, 1 flatter myself 
they are not of moment enough to 
affect any material transaction, and 
therefore I hope they may justly claim 
the reader’s indulgence. 1 

If what has been said merits the 
attention of travellers of all sorts, it 
is, I think, more particularly applic- 
able to the gentlemen of the Navy ; 
since without drawing and planning 
neither chart nor views of lands can 
be taken ; and without these it is 
sufficiently evident that navigation is 
at a full stand. It is doubtless from 
a persuasion of the utility of these 
qualifications, that his Majesty has 
established a drawing-master at Ports- 
numth, for the instruction of those 
who are presumed to be hereafter in- 
trusted with the command of his 
royal navy. And though some have 
been so far misled as to suppose that 
the perfection of sea-officers consisted 
in a turn of mind and temper resem- 
bling the boisterous element they had 
to deal with, and have condemned all 
literature and science as effeminate, 
and derogatory to that ferocity which, 
they would falsely persuade us, was 
the most unerring characteristic of 
courage : yet it is to be hoped that 
such absurdities as these have at no 
time been authorised by the public 
opinion, and that the belief of them 
daily diminishes. . . . Indeed, 

1 A long passage is here omitted, 
in which the Author animates his 
countrymen to * ‘the encouragement 
and pursuit of all kinds of nautical 
and geographical observations, and 
every species of mechanical and com-* 
mercial information,” and especially 
insists on the advantage and neces* 
sity of a traveller’s being able to 
draw, and possessing an acquaint- 
ance with the general principles of 
I surveying. 
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when the m my branches of science 
are considered of which even the com- 
mon practice of navigation is composed, 
and the many improvements which 
men of skill have added to this pmetico 
within these few years, it would induce 
one to believe that the advantages of 
reflection and speculative knowledge 
were in no profession more eminent 
than in that of a sea-ofticer. For, 
not to mention some expertness in 
geography, geometry, and astronomy, 
which it would be dishonourable for 
him to be without (as his journal and 
his estimate of the daily position of 
the ship are no more than the practice 
of particular branches of those arts), 
it may be well supposed that the man- 
agement and working of a ship, the 
discovery of her most eligible position 
in the water (usually styled her trim), 
and the disposition of her sails in the 
most advantageous manner, are articles 
wherein the knowledge of mechanics 
cannot but be greatly assistant : and 
perhaps the application of this kiad 
of knowledge to naval subjects may 
produce as great improvements in 


sailing and working a ship, as it baa 
already done in many other matters 
conducive to the case and convenience 
of human life. For when the fabric 
of a ship and the variety of h#r sails 
are considered, together with the srti* 
fleial contrivances of adapting them 
to her different motions, as it cannot 
be doubted but these things have 
been brought about by more than 
ordinary sagacity and invention, so 
neither can it be doubted but that a 
speculative and scientific turn of mind 
may find out the means of directing 
and disposing this complicated me- 
ehanism much more advantageously 
than can bo dono by mere habit, or 
by a servile copying of what others 
limy perhaps havo erroneously prac- 
tised in the like emergency. But it 
is time to finish this digression, and 
to leave the reader to t lie perusal of 
the eusuing work ; which, with how 
little art soever it may be executed, 
will yet, from the importance of the 
subject, and the utility and excellence 
of the materials, merit some share of 
the public attention. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER J. 

The squadron under the command of 
Mr Anson, of which I here propose to 
recite the most material proceedings, 
having undergone many onanges in it$ 
destination, its force, and its equip- 
ment, in the ten months between its 
first appointment and its final sailing 
from St Helens, I conceive the his- 
tory of these alterations is a detail 
necessary to be made public, both 
for the honour of those who first 
planned and promoted this enter- 
prise, and for the justification of 
those who have been entrusted with 
its execution. Since it will from 
hence appear, that the accidents the 
expedition ^ was afterwards exposed 
to, and which prevented it from pro- 


ducing all the national advantages, 
the strength of the squadron and the 
expectation of the public seemed to 
presage, were principally owing to a 
series of interruptions which delayed 
the commander in the course of his 
preparations, and which it exceeded 
his utmost industry either to avoid or 
to got removed. 

When, in the latter end of the 
summer of the year 1739, it was fore- 
seen that & war with Spain was in- 
evitable, 1 it was the opinion of several 


1 A convention regulating the sum 
to be paid by Spain to England on 
account of damage sustained to Eng. 
lish commerce through the arbitrary* 
in earns taken by the Spaniards to protect 
their American trade, had been signed 
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Considerable persons, then trusted with 
the administration of affairs, that the 
most prudent step the nation could 
take, on the breaking out of the war, 
was attacking that Crown in her dis- 
tant settlements : for by this means 
(as at that time there was the greatest 
probability of success) it was sup- 
posed that we should cut off the prin- 
cipal resources of the enemy, and re- 
duce them to tho necessity of sin- 
cerely desiring a peace, as they would 
hereoy be deprived of the returns of 
that treasure by which alone they 
could be enabled to carry on a war. 1 
In pursuance of these sentiments, 
several projects were examined, and 
several resolutions taken in Council. 
And in these deliberations it was 
from the first determined that George 
Anson, Esq., then captain of the 
Centurion, 2 should be employed as 

at Madrid in January 1739. But the 
question of the Right of Search exer- 
cised by the Spanish Crown over 
English vessels trading to its western 
colonies, and other delicate subjects 
of dispute, were reserved for future 
negotiation ; a fierce clamour of dis- 
satisfaction with the Convention, and 
eagerness for war, arose among the 
British people and in Parliament ; 
and Walpole, unable to stem the tide 
of popular desire, resolved on enter- 
ing upon a conflict which he con- 
demned and deplored. The War is 
sometimes known as that of “the 
Merchants,” arising, as it did, purely 
out of trade disputes; it was de- 
clared in London, amid wild public 
rejoicing, on the 19th of October 
1739. 

1 Compare the reasons assigned for 
Drake's fatal Puerto Rico expedition ; 
ante, page 99. 

2 Earl Stanhope, in his 11 History 
of England,” Chapter XXII., says of 
Anson: “George Anson deserves to 
be held forth as a model to British 
seamen of what may be accomplished 
by industry, by courage, by love of 
their profession. He was born of a 
family at that period new and obscure, 
nor had he the advantage of distin- 
guished talents. After his expedition, 


commander-in-chief of an expedition 
of this kind ; and he then being ab- 
sent on a cruise, a vessel was dis- 
atched to his station bo early as the 
eginning of September, to order him 
to return with his ship to Portsmouth. 
And soon after he came there — that 
is, on the 10th of November follow- 
ing — he received a letter from Sir 
Charles Wager, ordering him to re- 
pair to London, and to attend the 
Board of Admiralty ; where, when 
he arrived; he was informed by Sir 
Charles that two squadrons would be 
immediately fitted out for two secret 
expeditions, which, however, would 
have some connection with each 
other ; that he, Mr Anson, was in- 
tended to command one of them, and 
Mr Cornwall (who lias since lost his 
life gloriously in the defence of his 
country's honour) the other ; that 
the squadron under Mr Anson was 
to take on board three independ- 
ent companies of a huudred men 
eacji, and Bland’s regiment of foot ; 
that Colonel Bland was likewise to 
embark with his regiment, and to 
command the land forces ; and that, 
as soon as this squadron could be 
fitted for the sea, they were to set 
sail, with express orders to touch 
at no place till they came to Java 
Head, in th$ East Indies ; that there 
they were only to stop to take in 
water, and thence to proceed directly 
to the city of Manilla, situated on 
Luconia,* one of tiie Philippine Is- 
lands ; that the other squadron was 
to be of equal force with this com- 

it used to be said of him that he had 
been round the world but never in 
it : he was dull and unready on land, 
slow in business, and sparing of 
speech. But he had undaunted 
bravery, steady application, and cool 
judgment; he punctually followed his 
instructions, and zealously discharged 
his duty ; and by these qualities 
— qualities within the attainment 
of all — did he rise to well-earned 
honours, and bequeath an unsullied 
renown.” 

* Or Luzon, the northernmost and 
largest of the group. 
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manded by Mr Anson, and was in- 
tended to pass round Cape Horn into 
the South Seas, and there to range 
along that coast ; and after cruising 
upon the enemy in those parts, and 
attempting their settlements, this 
squadron in its return was to rendez- 
vous at Manilla, and there to join 
the squadron urn 1 .»r Mr Auson, where 
they were to relresh their men, and 
refit their ships, and perhaps receive 
further orders. 1 * 

This scheme was doubtless ex- 
tremely well projected, and could not 
but greatly advance the public ser- 
vice, and at the same time the reputa- 
tion and fortune of those concerned 
in its execution; for hud Mr Anson 
proceeded for Manilla at the time and 
m the manner proposed by Sir Charles 
Wager, he would in all probability 
have arrived there before they had re- 
ceived any advice of the war between 
us and Spain, and consequently before 
they had been in the least prepared 
for the reception of an enemy, or jhad 
any apprehensions of their danger. 
The city of Manilla might be well 
supposed to have been at that time 
in the same defenceless condition with 
all the other Spanish settlements just 
at the breaking out of the war ; that 
is to say, their fortifications neglected, 
and in many places decayed ; their 
cannon dismounted, of useless by 
the mouldering of their carriages ; 
their magazines, whether of military 
stores or piovision, all empty ; their 
garrisons unpaid, and consequently 
thin, ill-affected, and dispirited ; and 
the royal chests in Peru, whence 
alone all these disorders could receive 
their redress, drained to the very 
bottom. This, from the intercepted 
letters of their Viceroys and Gover- 
nors, is well known to have been the 
defenceless state of Panama ami the 
other Spanish places on the coast of 
the South Seas, for near a twelve- 
month after our declaration of war. 
And it cannot be supposed that the 
city of Manilla, removed still farther 

1 Ed. 1776: 44 And perhaps receive 

orders for other considerable enter- 

prises." 


by almost half the circumference of 
the globe, should have experienced 
from the Spanish Government * 
greater share of attention and con- 
cern for its security than Panama, 
and the other important ports in 
Peru and Chili, on which their pos- 
session of that immense empire de 
pends. Indeed, it is well known 
that Manilla was at that time in* 
capable of making any consider- 
able defence, and, in all probability, 
would have surrendered only ou the 
appearance of our squadron before it. 
The consequence of this city, and 
the island it stands on, may be in 
some measure estimated from the 
healthiness of its air, the excellency 
of its port and bav, the number and 
wealth of its inhabitants, and the 
very extensive and beneficial* com- 
merce which it carries on to the 
principal ports in the East Indies 
and China, and its exclusive trade 
to Acapulco, the returns for which, 8 
being made in silver, are upon the 
lowest valuation not less than three 
millions of dollars per annum. 

And on this scheme Sir Charles 
Wager was so intent, that in a few 
days after this first conference, that 
is, on November 18, Mr Anson re- 
ceived an order to take under his 
command the Argyle, Severn, Pearl, 
Wager, and Trial sloop/ and other 
orders were issued to him in the same 
month, and in the December follow- 
ing, relating to the victualling of this 
squadron. But Mr Anson attending 
the Admiralty the beginningof Janu- 
ary, he was informed by Sir Charles 
Wager that for reasons with which 
he. Sir Charles, was not acquainted, 
the expedition to Manilla was laid 
aside. It may be conceived that Mr 
Anson was extremely chagrined at 
losing the command of so infallible, 
so honourable, and in every respect 
so desirable an enterprise, especially, 
too, as lie had already, at a very 
great expense, made the necessary 
provision for his own accommodation 

8 Profitable. • 

3 That is, for the Acapulco trade 
alone. 
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In this voyage, which he had reason 
to expect would prove a very long 
one. However, Sir Charles, to render 
this disappointment in some degree 
more tolerable, informed, him tuat 
the expedition to the South Seas was 
still intended ; and that he, Mr 
Anson, and his squadron, as their 
first destination was now counter- 
manded, should be employed in that 
service. And on the 10th of January 
[1740] he received his commission, 
appointing him commander-in-chief 
of the forementioned squadron, which 
(the Argyle being in the course of 
their preparation changed for the 
Gloucester) was the same he sailed 
with above eight months after from 
St Helens. On this change of desti- 
nation, the equipment of the squad- 
ron was still prosecuted with as much 
vigour as ever ; and the victualling, 
and whatever depended on the Com- 
modore, was [soon] so far advanced, 
that he conceived the ships might be 
capable of putting to sea the instant 
he should receive his final orders, of 
which he was in daily expectation. 
And at last, on the 28th of June 
1740, the Duke of Newcastle, Princi- 
pal Secretary of State, delivered to 
him his Majesty’s instructions, dated 
January 31, 1739, with an additional 
instruction from the Lords Justices, 
dated June 19, 1740. On the receipt 
of these, Mr Anson immediately re- 
paired to Spithead, with a resolution 
to sail with the first fair wind, flat- 
tering himself that all his delays 1 
were now at an end. For though he 
knew by the musters that his squad- 
ron wanted 800 seamen of their com- 

{ dement (a deficiency which, with all 
lie assiduity, he had not been able to 
get supplied), yet as Sir Charles Wager 
informed him that an order from the 
Board of Admiralty was despatched 
to Sir John Norris to spare him the 
numbers which he wanted, he doubted 
not of his complying therewith. But 
on his arrival at rortsmouth he found 
himself greatly mistaken and disap- 
jointed in this persuasion ; for, on 
iis application, Sir John Norris told 

1 Ed. 1776: *' * His difficulties . 99 
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him he could spare him none, for he 
wanted men for his own fleet. This 
occasioned an inevitable and a very 
considerable delay; for it was the 
end of July before this deficiency was 
by any means supplied, and all that 
was then done was extremely short of 
bis necessities and expectation. For 
Admiral Balchen, who succeeded to 
the command at Spithead after Sir 
John Norris had sailed to the west- 
ward, instead of 300 able sailors, 
which Mr Anson wanted of his com- 
plement, ordered on board the squad- 
ron 17Q men only, of which thirty- 
two were from the hospital and sick 
quarters, thirty-seven from the Salis- 
bury, with three officers of Colonel 
Low ther’s regiment, and ninety-eight 
marines ; aud these were all that were 
ever granted to make up the foremen- 
tioned deficiency. 

But the Commodore's mortification 
did not end here. It has been already 
observed, that it was at first intended 
that Colonel Bland’s regiment, and 
tfiree independent companies of 100 
men each, should embark as land 
forces on board the squadron. But 
this disposition was now changed, 
and all the land forces that were to 
be allowed were 500 invalids, to be 
collected from the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea College. As these out-pen- 
sioners consist of soldiers, who, from 
their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
are incapable of service in marching 
regiments, Mr Anson was greatly 
chagrined at having such a decrepit 
detachment allotted to him ; for lie 
was fully persuaded that the greatest 
part of them would perish long be- 
fore they arrived at the scene of action, 
since the delays he had already en- 
countered necessarily confined his 
passage round Cape Horn to the 
most rigorous season of the year. Sir 
Charles Wager, too, joined in opinion 
with the Commodore that invalids 
were no ways proper for this service, 
and solicited strenuously to have them 
exchanged ; but he was told, that 
rsons who were supposed to be 
tter judges of soldiers than he or 
Mr Anson thought them the properest 
men that could be employed on this 
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occasion. 1 And upon ibis determina- 
tion they were ordered on board the 
squadron on the 5th of August ; but 
instead of 500 there came on board 
no more than 259 ; for all those who 
had limbs and strength to walk out 
of Portsmouth deserted, leaving be- 
hind them only such as were literally 
invalids, most of them being sixty 
years of age, and some of them up- 
wards of seventy. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more moving scene 
than the embarkation of these un- 
happy veterans ; they were themselves 
extremely averse to the service they 
were engaged in, and fully apprised 
of all the disasters they were after- 
words exposed to ; the apprehensions 
of which were strongly marked by the 
concern that appeared in their coun- 
tenances, which was mixed with no 
small degree of indignation to be 
thus hurried from their repose into a 
fatiguing employ to which neither 
the strength of their bodies, nor the 
vigour of their minds, were any wa # ys 
proportioned, and where, without 
seeing the face of an enemy, or in the 
least promoting the success of the 
enterprise they were engaged in, they 
would in all probability uselessly 
perish by lingering and painful dis- 
eases ; and this, too, after they had 
si»ent the activity and strength of 
their youth in their country’s ser- 
vice. 

And I cannot but observe, on this 
melancholy incident, how extremely 
unfortunate it was, both to this aged 
and diseased detachment, and to the 
expedition they were employed in, 
that amongst all the out- pensioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, which were sup- 
posed to amount to 2000 men, the 
most crazy and infirm only should be 
culled out for so fatiguing and peril- 

1 Sir John Barrow, in his Life of 
Anson, says — “The feelings of these 
excellent judges are not to be envied, 
when they were afterwards made ac- 
quainted with the fact, that not one 
of these unfortunate individuals, who 
went on ttie voyage, survived to reach 
tlieir native land — every man had 
perished.” 


ons an undertaking. For it wee well 
known that, however unfit invalid* 
in general might be for this service* 

J et by a prudent choice there might 
ave been, found amongst them 
men who had some remains of vigour 
left. And Mr Anson fully expected 
that the best of them would hate 
been allotted him ; whereas the whole 
detachment that was sent to him 
seemed to be made up of the most 
decrepit and miserable objects that 
could be collected out of the whole 
body; and by the desertion above* 
mentioned, [even] these were a second 
time cleared of that little health and 
strength which were to be found 
amongst them, and he was to take up 
with such as were much fitter for an 
infirmary than for any military duty* 
And here it is necessary to mention 
another material particular in the 
equipment of this squadron. It was 
proposed to Mr Anson, after it was 
resolved that he should be sent to the 
South Seas, to take with him two 
persons under the denomination of 
agent-victuallers. Those who were 
mentioned for this employment had 
formerly been in the Spanish West 
Indies,* in the South Sea Company’s 
service ; and it was supposed that oy 
their knowledge ami intelligence on 
that coast, they might often procure 
provision for him by compact with, 
the inhabitants, when it was not to 
be got by force of arms. These'agent- 
victuallers were, for this purpose, to 
be allowed to cany to the value of 
£15,000 in merchandise on board tins 
squadron ; for they had represented 
that it would be much easier for them 
to procure provisions with goods, 
than with the value of the same 
goods in money. Whatever colours 
were given to this scheme, it was 
difficult to persuade the generality of 
mankind that it was not principally 
intended for the enrichment of the 

S ent a, by the beneficial commerce 
ey proposed to cany on upon that 
coast Mr Anson, from the begin- 
ning, objected both to the appoint* 

•Ed. 1776: "In the Spanish 
American colonies.*’ 
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meat of ^gent-victuallers, and the 
allowing them to carry a cargo on 
hoard the squadron. For he con* 
coived that in those few amicable 
ports where the squadron might 
touch he needed not their assistance 
to contract for any provisions the 
place afforded ; ana oxk the, enemy’s 
coast he did not imagine that they 
could ever procure him the necessaries 
he should want, unless (which lie was 
resolved not to comply with) the 
military operations of nis squadron 
were to be regulated by the ridicul- 
ous views of their trading projects. 
A11 that he thought the Government 
ought to have done on this occasion 
was to put on board to the value of 
£2000 or £3000 only of such goods 
as the Indians, or the Spanish plan- 
ters in the less cultivated part of the 
coast, might be tempted with ; since 
it was in such places only that he 
imagined it would be worth while to 
truck with the enemy for provisions. 
And in these places, it was suffi- 
ciently evident, a very small cargo 
would suffice. 

But though the Commodore ob- 
jected both to the appointment of 
these officers, and to their project j 1 
yet, as they had insinuated tnat their 
scheme, besides victualling the squad- 
ron might contribute to settling a 
trade upon that coast, which might 
be afterwards carried on without dif- 
ficulty, and might thereby prove a 
very considerable national advantage, 
they were much listened to by some 
considerable persons. And of the 
£15,000, which was to be the amount 
of their cargo, the Government agreed 
to advance them £10,000 upon im- 
prest,* and the remaining £5000 they 
raised on bottomry bonds ; and the 
goods purchased with this [latter] 
sum were all that were taken to sea 
by the squadron, how much soever 


1 Ed. 1776 adds : “Of the ill-suc* 
oess of which he had no question.” 

•“Prest money” is money ad- 
vanced on condition that it shall be 
* % ready 99 when the lender demands it 
back. French, “prtt that is, it is 
lent “on call.” 


the -amount of them might be after- 
wards magnified by common- report. 
This cargo was at first shipped on 
board the Wager store-ship, and one 
of the victuallers ; no part of it being 
admitted on board the men-of-war. 
But when the Commodore was at St 
Catherine’s, he considered, that in 
case the squadron shquld be separated, 
it might be pretended that some of 
the ships were disappointed of pro- 
visions for want of a cargo to truck 
with ; and therefore he distributed 
some of the least bulky commodities 
on board the men-of-war, leaving the 
remainder principally on board the 
Wager, where it was lost. And more 
of the goods perishing, by various 
accidents to be recited hereafter, and 
no part of them being disposed of 
upon the coast, the few that came 
home to England did not produce, 
when sold, above a fourth part of the 
original price. So true was the Com- 
modore’s prediction about the event 
of «this project, which had been by 
many considered as infallibly produc- 
tive of immense gains. But to return 
to the transactions at Portsmouth. 

To supply the place of the 240 in- 
valids which had deserted, as is men- 
tioned above, there were ordered on 
hoard 210 marines detached from 
different regiments. These were raw* 
and undisciplined men, for they were 
just raised, and had scarcely anything 
more of the soldier than their regi- 
mentals, none of them having been 
so far trained as to be permitted to 
fire. The last detachment of these 
marines came on board the 8th of 
August, and on the 10th the squad- 
ron sailed from Spithead to St Helens, 
there to wait for a wind to proceed on 
the expedition. But the delays we 
had already suffered had not yet spent 
all their influence, for we were now 
advanced into a season of the year 
when the w^esterly winds are usually 
very constant and very violent ; and 
it was thought proper that we should 
put to sea in company with the fleet 
commanded by Admiral Balchen, and 
the expedition under Lord Cathcart.* 

* This expedition was designed to 
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And as we made up in all twenty-one 
men-of-war, and a 124 sail of mer- 
chantmen and transports, we had no 
hopes of getting out of the Channel 
with so large a number of ships, with- 
out the continuance of a fair wind for 
some considerable time. This was 
what we had everv day less and less 
reason to expect, as the time of the 
equinox drew near ; so that our 
golden dreams, and our ideal posses- 
sion of the Peruvian treasures, grew 
each day more faint, and the diffi- 
culties and dangers of tho passage 
round Cape Horn in the winter season 
Riled our imaginations in their room. 
For it was forty days from our arrival 
at St Helens to our final departure 
from thence. And even then (having 
orders to proceed without Lord Cath- 
cart) we tided it down the Channel 
with a contrary wind. But this in- 
terval of forty days was not free from 
the displeasing fatigue of often setting 
sail, and being as often obliged to 
return ; nor exempt from dangers 
greater than have been sometimes ex- 
perienced in surrounding the globe. 
For the wind coming»fair for the first 
time on the 23d of August, we got 
under sail, and [Admiral] Balchen 
showed himself truly solicitous to 
have proceeded to sea ; but the wind, 
soon returning to its old quarter, 
obliged us to put back to St Helens, 
not without considerable hazard, and 
some damage received by two of the 
transports, which, in tacking, ran 
foul of each other. Besides this, we 
made two or three more attempts to 
sail, but without any better success ; 
and on the 6th of September, being 
returned to an anchor at St Helens, 
after one of these fruitless efforts, the 

reinforce Admiral Vernon, who had 
captured Porto Bello in the preceding 
November ; but through various de- 
lays it did not sail till the end of 
October, and after joining Vernon, 
the united force attacked Cartliagena, 
only to be repulsed. Lord Cathcart, 
before that miscarriage, had died from 
the effects of the climate, General 
Wentworth succeeding him in com- 
mand of the troops. 


wind blew so fresh that the whole 
fleet struck their yards and topmasts 
to prevent their driving. Ana* not* 
withstanding this precaution, the 
Centurion* drove the next evening, 
and brought both cables ahead, ana 
we were in no small danger of driving 
foul of the Prince Frederick, a seventy* 
gun ship, moored at a small distance 
under our stern, which we happily 
escaped, by her driving at the same 
time, and so preserving our distance ; 
nor did we think ourselves secure till 
we at last let go the sheet anchor, 
which fortunately brought ns up. ‘ 

However, on the 9th of September 
we were in some degree relieved from 
this lingering vexatious situation by 
an order which Mr Anson received 
from the Lords Justices, to put to sea 
the first opportunity with his own 
squadron only if Lord Cathcart should 
not be ready. Being thus freed from 
the troublesome company of so large 
a fleet, our Commodore resolved to 
weigh and tide it down Channel as 
soon as the weather should become 
sufficiently moderate ; and this might 
easily have been done with our owu 
squadron alone full two mouths 
sooner had the orders of tho Admir- 
alty for supplying us with seamen 
been punctually complied with, and 
had we met with none of those other 
delays mentioned in this narration. 
It is true, our hopes of a speedy depar- 
ture were even now somewhat damped 
by a subsequent order which Mr An- 
son received on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, for by that he was required to 
take under his convoy the St Albans, 
with the Turkey fleet, and to join 
the Dragon and the Winchester, with 
the Straits and the American trade, 1 
at Torbay or Plymouth, and to pro- 
ceed w r ith litem to sea as far as their 

1 That is, the merchant vessels pro- 
ceeding to the Mediterranean through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and to tho 
American colonies ; the collective vrprd 
" trade w being aptly enough, used to 
denote the gathering of fill the ships 
bound for the one or tho oilier desti- 
nation, under the core of their armed 
convoys. 
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way and ours lay together. This 
encumbrance of a convoy gave ns some 
uneasiness, as we feared it might prove 
the means of lengthening our passage 
to Madeira. However, -Mr Anson, 
now having the command himself, 
resolved to adhere to his former de- 
termination, and to tide it down the 
Channel with the first moderate 
weather ; and that the junction of his 
convoy might occasion as little loss of 
time as possible, he immediately sent 
directions to Torbay that the fleets 
he was there to take under his care 
might be in readiness to join him in- 
stantly on his approach. And at 
last, on the 18th of September, he 
weighed from St Helens ; and though 
the wind was at first contrary, had 
the good fortune to get clear of the 
Channel in four days, as will be more 
particularly related in the ensuing 
Chapter. 

Having thus gone through the re- 
spective steps taken in the equipment 
of this squadron, it is sufficiently 
obvious how different an aspect this 
expedition bore at its first appoint- 
ment in the beginning of January 
from what it had in the latter end of 
September when it left the Channel ; 
and how much its numbers, its 
strength, and the probability of its 
success, were diminished by the vari- 
ous incidents which took place in that 
interval. For instead of having all 
our old andordinary seamen exchanged 
for such as were young and able (which 
the Commodore was at first promised), 
and having our numbers completed 
to their full complement, we were 
obliged to retain our first crews, which 
wore very indifferent ; and a deficiency 
of 800 men in our numbers was no 
otherwise made up to us than by send- 
ing us on board 170 men, the greatest 
part composed of such as were dis- 
charged from hospitals, or new-raised 
marines who hail never been at sea 
before. And in the land forces allot- 
ted us the change was still more dis- 
advantageous, for there, instead of 
.three independent companies of 100 
me n each, and Bland's regiment of 
foot, which was an old one, we had 
only 470 invalids and marines— one 


part of them incapable for action by 
age and infirmities, and the other 
part useless by their ignorance of 
their duty. But the diminishing the 
strength of the s^u^lron was not the 
greatest inconvenience which attended 
these alterations, for the contests, re- 
presentations, and difficulties which 
they continually produced (as we have 
above seen, that in these cases the 
authority of the Admiralty was not 
always submitted to), occasioned a 
delay and waste of time which in its 
consequences was the source of all the 
disasters to which this enterprise was 
afterwards exposed. For by this means 
we were obliged to make our passage 
round Cape Horn in the most tempes- 
tuous season of the year, whence pro- 
ceeded the separation of our squadron, 
the loss of numbers of our men, ami 
the imminent hazard of our total de- 
struction. And by this delay, too, 
the enemy had been so well informed 
of our designs that a person who hail 
been employed in the South Sea Com- 
pany’s service, and arrived from Pan- 
ama three or four days before we left 
Portsmouth, was able to relate to Air 
Anson most of the particulars of the 
destination and strength of our sqiiad- 
ron from what he had learned amongst 
the Spaniards before he left them. 
And this w as afterwards confirmed by 
a more extraordinary circumstance ; 
for we shall find that when the Span- 
iards (fully satisfied that our expedi- 
tion was intended for the South Seas) 
had fitted out a squadron to oppose 
us, which had so far got the start of 
us as to arrive before us off the Island 
of Madeira, the commander of this 
squadron was so well instructed in tlie 
form and make of Mr Anson's broad 
pennant, and had imitated it so ex- 
actly that he thereby decoyed the 
Pearl, one of our squadron, within 
gun-shot of him before the captain of 
the Pearl was able to discover his 
mistake. 


CHAPTER II. 

On the 18th of September 1740, the 
squadron, as we have observed in the 
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ig Chapter, weighed from St 
Helens with a contrary wind, the 
Commodore proposing to tide it down 
the Channel, as he dreaded less the 
inconveniences lij should thereby have 
to struggle with than the risk he 
should run of ruining the enterprise 
by an uncertain and in all probability 
a tedious attendant j for a iajr wind. 

The squadron allotted to this ser- 
vice consisted of five xnen-of-war, 
& sloop-of-war, and two Victualling 
ships. They were the Centurion, of 
60 guns, 400 men, Georgo Anson, 
Esq., commander ; the Gloucester, of 
60 guns, 300 men, Richard Norris, 
commander ; the Severn, of 50 guns, 
300 men, the Honourable Edward 
Legg, commander ; the Pearl, of 40 
guns, 250 men, Matthew Mitchel, 
commander; the Wager, of 28 guns, 
160 men. Dandy Kidd, commander ; 
and the Trial sloop, of 8 guns, 100 
men, the Honourable John Murray, 
commander. The two victuallers were 
pinks, 1 the largest about 400 and the 
other about 200 tons burthen ; these 
were to attend us till the provisions 
we had taken on board were so far 
consumed as to make room for the 
additional quantity they carried with 
them, which when we had . taken 
into our ships they were to bo dis- 
charged. Besides the complement of 
men borne by the above-mentioned 
shins as their crews, there were em- 
barked on board the squadron about 
470 invalids and marines, under the 
denomination of land forces, as has 
been particularly mentioned in the 
preceding Chapter, which were com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Crach- 
erode. With this squadron, together 
with the St Albans and the Lark, and 
the [Turkey] trade under their con- 
voy, Mr Anson, after weighing from 
St Helens, tided it down the Channel 
for the first forty-eight hours ; and on 
the 20th, in the morning, we dis- 
covered off the Ram Head the Dragon, 
Winchester, South Sea Castle, and 

1 French, “ Pinque;” originally ap- 

plied to sailing ships of small size 
available, for reconnoitring, spying, 
or sounding purposes. 


Rye, with a number of merchantmen 11 
under their convoy. These we joined 
about noon the same day, our Com- 
modore having orders to see them (to- 
gether witlr the [convoy of the) St 
Albans and JLark) as far into the see 
as their course and ours lay together. 
When we came in sight of this last- 
mentioned fleet, Mr Anson first hoisted 
his broad pennant, and was saluted 
by all the men -of- war in company. 

When we had joined this last con- 
voy, we made up tdeven mcn-of-war, 
about 150 sail of merchantmen, con* 
sisting of the Turkey, the Straits, and 
the American trade. Mr Anson, the 
same day, made a signal for all the 
captains of the men-of-war to come on 
board him, where he delivered them 
their fighting ami sailing instructions ; 
and then, with a fair wind, we all 
stood towards the south-west ; and 
the next day at noon, beiug the 21st, 
we had run forty leagues from the 
Ram Hoad ; and being now clear of 
the land, our Commodore, to render 
our view more extensive, ordered Cap- 
tain Mitchel, in the Pearl, to make 
sail two leagues ahead of the fleet 
every morning, and to repair to his 
station every evening. Thus we pro- 
ceeded till the 25th, when the Win- 
chester and the American convoy 
made the concerted signal for leave to 
separate, which being answered by 
the Commodore, they left us, as th© 
St Albans and the Dragon, with th© 
Turkey and Straits convoy, did on th© 
29th. After which separation, there 
remained in company only our own 
sauadron and our two victuallers, with 
which we kept on our course for th© 
Island of Madeira. But th© winds 
were so contrary, that we had the mor- 
tification to be forty days in our pass- 
age thither from St Helens, though 
it is known to be often don© in ten 
or twelve. This delay was a most 
un pi easing circumstance, productive 

* Nearly 200, according to Mr 
Parcoo Thomas, the mathematical 
master on board th© Centurion, who. 
wrote an account of th© voyage, from 
which many notes in this edition are 
derived. 
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of much discontent and ill-humour 
amongst our people, of which thoso 
only can have a tolerable idea who 
have had the experience of a like 
situation. And besides the peevish- 
ness and despondency which foul and 
contrary winds, and a lingering voy- 
age, never fail to create on all occa- 
sions, we in particular had very sub- 
stantial reasons to be greatly alarmed 
at this unexpected impediment. For 
as we had departed from England 
much later than we ought to have 
done, we had placed almost all our 
hopes of success in the chance of re- 
trieving in some measure at sea the 
time we had so unhappily wasted at 
Spithead and St Helens. 1 However, 
at last, on Monday, October the 25th, 
at five in the morning, wo, to our 
great joy, made the land, and in the 
afternoon came to an anchor in Ma- 
deira Hoad in forty fathoms water — 
the Brazen- Hoad bearing from us E. 
by S., the Loo NNW., and the Great 
Church NNE. We had hardly let go 
our anchor when an English privateer 
sloop ran under our stem and saluted 
the Commodore with nine guns, which 
Ve returned with five ; and the next 
Jay, the [ English] Consul of the 
island coming to visit the Commo- 
dore, we saluted him with nine guns 
on his coming on board. 

This Island of Madeira, where we 
are now arrived, is famous through all 
our American settlements for its ex- 
cellent wines, which seem to be de- 
signed by Providence for the refresh- 
ment of tho inhabitants of the torrid 
zone. It is situated in a fine climate, 
in the Latitude of 32° 27' N. ; end in 

1 Thomas mentions, that on the 13th 
of October the first man lost on the 
voyage died — a common sailor, named 
Philip TMeritt; and that next day, 
by an order from the Commodore, the 
ship's company went on short allow- 
ance — that is, one-third of the allow- 
ance granted by Government was kept 
back, to make tho provisions hold 
out the longer. Anson was evidently 
disquieted and stimulated to foresight 
by tho unpromising, commencement of 
his voyagp. 
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the Longitude from London of, by our 
different reckonings, from lS°30'to 19° 
30' W. f though laid down in the charts 
in 17*. $ It u composed of one con- 
tinued hill, of a considerable height, 
extending itself from east to west, the 
declivity of which, on the soitth side, 
is cultivated and interspersed with 
vineyards ; and in the midst of this 
slope the merchants have fixed their 
country seats, which help to form an 
agreeable prospect. There is but one 
considerable town in the whole island, 
it is named Fonchiale [Funchal], and 
is seated on the south part of the 
island, at the bottom of a large bay. 
This is tho only place of trade, and 
indeed the only one where it is pos- 
sible for a boat to land. Fonchiale, 
towards the sea, is defended by a high 
wall, with a battery of cannon, besides 
a castle on the Loo, which is a rock 
standing in the water at a small dis- 
tance from the shore. Even here the 
beach is covered with large stones, 
arfd a violent surf continually beats 
upon it : so that the Commodore did 
not care to venture the ships* long- 
boats to fetch the water off, as there 
was so much danger of their being 
lost ; and therefore ordered the cap- 
tains of the squadron to employ Por- 
tuguese boats on that service. 

W e continued about a week at this 
island, watering our ships, and pro- 
viding the squadron with wine and 
other refreshments. And, on the 3d 
of November, Captain Richard Norris 
having signified by a letter to the 
Commodore his desire to quit his 
command on board the Gloucester, 
in order to return to England for the 
recovery of his health, the Commodore 
complied with his request ; and there- 
upon was pleased to appoint Captain 
Matthew Mitchei to command the 
Gloucester in his room, and to remove 
Captain Kidd from the Wager to the 
Pearl, and Captain Murray from the 
Trial sloop to the Wager, giving the 
command of the Trial to Lieutenant 
Cheap. These promotions being 

1 The charts, however, are right ; 
the best most modem maps placing 
Madeira in 17*. 
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settled, with other changes in the 
lieutenancies, the Commodore, on the 
following day, gave to the captains 
their orders, apx>ointing St Jago, one 
of the Cape vegi Islands, to oe the 
first place of rendezvous in case of 
separation ; and directing them, if 
they did not meet the Centurion 
there, to make the best of their way 
to the Island of St Catherine’s on the 
coast of Brazil. The water for the 
squadron being the same day com- 
pleted, and each ship supplied with 
as much wine and other refreshments 
as they could take in, we weighed 
anchor in the afternoon, and took 
our leave of the Island of Madeira. 
But, before 1 go on with the narra- 
tion of our own transactions, I think 
it necessary to give some account of 
the proceedings of the enemy, and of 
the measures they had taken to ren- 
der all our designs abortive. 

When Mr Anson visited the Gover- 
nor of Madeira, he received informa- 
tion from him, that for three or fmir 
days in the latter end of October 
there had appeared, to the westward 
of that island, seven or eight ships 
of the line, and a patache, 1 2 which last 
was sent every day close in to make 
the land. The Governor assured the 
Commodore, upon his honour, that 
none upon the island had either 
given them intelligence, or had in 
any sort communicated with them ; 
but that he believed them to be cither 
French or Spanish, but was rarther 
inclined to think them Spanish. On 
thia intelligence, Mr Anson sent an 
officer in a clean sloop 1 eight leagues 
to the westward, to reconnoitre them, 
and, if possible, to discover what 
they were. But the officer returned 
without being able to get a sight of 
them, so that we still remained in 
uncertainty. However, we could not 

1 See Note, page 191. 

2 Thomas, who put the suspicious 
squadron at sixteen or eighteen sail, 
and supposes that they were a junc- 
tion of French and Spanish ships of 
war, says that Anson sent out $€ an 

privateer which lay in the 


but conjecture that thia fleet was # in* 
tended to put a stop to our expedition ; 
which, had they cruised to the east* 
ward of the island instead of the west* 
ward, they could not but have executed 
with great facility. For as, in that 
case, they must have certainly fallen 
in with us, we should have been 
obliged to throw overboard vast quan- 
tities of provision to clear our ships 
for an engagement ; and this alone, 
without any regal'd to the event of 
the action, would have effectually 
prevented our progress. This was so 
obvious a measure, that we could not 
help imagining reasons which might 
have prevented them from pursuing 
it And wo therefore supposed, that 
this French or Spanish squadron was 
sent out upon advice of our sailing 
in company with Admiral Balchen 
and Lord Cathcart’s expedition : and 
thence, from apprehension of 
being overmatched, they might not 
think it advisable to meet with us 
till we had parted company, which 
they might judge would not happen 
before our arrival at this island. 
These were onr speculations at that 
time ; and from hence we had reason 
to suppose, that we might still fall 
in with them in our way to the Cape 
Verd Islands. And u ft er wards, m 
the course of our expedition, we were 
many of us persuaded that this was 
the Spanish squadron commanded by 
Don Joseph Pizarro, which was sent 
out purposely to traverse the views 
and enterprises of our squadron, to 
which in strength they were greatly 
siqierior. As this Spanish armament 
then, was so nearly connected with 
our expedition, and as the catastrophe 
it underwent, though not effected by 
our force, was yet a considerable ad- 
vantage to this nation produced in 
consequence of our equipment? I have, 
in the following Chapter, given a 
summary account of their proceed- 
ings, from their first setting out from 
Spain in the year 1740, till the Asia, 
the only ship which returned to 
Europe of the whole squadron, a tr 
rived at the Groyne [Corunna] in thO 
beginning of the year 1746. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thb squadron fitted out by the Court 
of Spam to attend our motions, and 
traverse our projects, we supposed to 
have been the ships seen off Madeira, 
as mentioned in the preceding Chap- 
ter. And as this force was sent out 
particularly against our expedition, 
x cannot but imagine that the follow- 
ing history of the casualties it met 
with, as far as by intercepted letters 
and other information the same has 
come to my knowledge, a very 
essential part of the present work. 
For by this it >vill appear we were 
the occasion that a considerable part 
of the naval power of Spain was 
diverted from the prosecution of the 
ambitious views of that Court in 
Europe ; and the men and ships lost 
by tne enemy in tl|is undertaking 
were lost in consequence of the pre- 
cautions they took to secure them- 
selves against our enterprises. This 
squadron (besides two ships intended 
for the West Indies, which did not 
part company till after they had left 
Madeira) was composed of the follow- 
ing men-of-war, commanded by Don 
Joseph Pizarro : 

The Asia, of 60 guns, and 700 men : 
this was the Admiral’s ship. 

TheGuipuscoa, of 74 guns, and 700 
men. 

The Hermiona, of 54 guns, and 500 
men. 

The Esperanza, of 50 guns, and 450 
men. 

The St Estevan, of 40 guns, and 
350 men. 

And a patache of 20 guns. 

These ships, over and above their 
complement of sailors and marines, 
had on board an old Spanish regiment 
of foot, intended to reinforce the gar- 
risons on the coast of the South Seas. 
When this fleet had cruised for some 
days to the leeward of Madeira, as is 
mentioned in the preceding Chapter, 
they left that station in the beginning 
of November, and steered for the 
liivor of Plate, where they arrived 
the 5th of January, O.S. ; and coni- 
« lug to an anchor in the Bay of Maldo- 


nado, at the mouth of that river, 
their Admiral, Pizarro, sent immedi- 
ately to Buenos Ayres for a supply 
of provisions ; for they had departed 
from Spain with only four months’ 
rovisions on hoard. While they lay 
ere expecting this supply, they re- 
ceived intelligence, by tne treachery 
of the Portuguese Governor of St 
Catherine’s, of Mr Anson's having 
arrived at that island on the 21st of 
December preceding, and of his pre- 
paring to put to sea again with the 
utmost expedition. Pizarro, notwith- 
standing his superior force, had his 
reasons (and as some say his orders 
likewise) for avoiding our squadron 
anywhere short of the South Seas. 
He was, besides, extremely desirous 
of getting round Cape Horn before 
us, as he imagined that step alone 
would effectually baffle all our de- 
signs ; and therefore, on hearing that 
we were in his neighbourhood, and 
that we should soon be ready to pro- 
ceed for Cape Horn, he weighed 
anchor with the five large ships (the 
patache being disabled and condemn- 
ed, and the men taken out of her), 
after a stay of seventeen days only, 
asul got under sail without his pro- 
visions, which arrived at Maldonado 
within a day or two after his depar- 
ture. But notwithstanding the pre- 
cipitation with which he departed, we 
put to sea from St Catherine’s four 
days before him ; and in some part 
of our passage to Cape Horn the two 
squadrons were so near together, that 
the Pearl, one of our ships, being 
separated from the rest, fell in with 
the Spanish Fleet, and mistaking the 
Asia lor the Centurion, had got with- 
in gun-shot of Pizarro before she 
discovered her error, and narrowly 
escaped being taken. 

It being tne 22d of January when 
the Spaniards weighed from Maldo- 
nado, they could not expect to get 
into the latitude of Cape Horn be- 
fore the equinox ; and as they had 
reason to apprehend very tempestuous 
weather in doubling it at that season, 
and os the Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair- 
weather country, might be expected 
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to be very averse to so dangerous and 
fatiguing a navigation, the better to 
encourage them, some part of their 
pay was advanced to them in Euro* 
pean goods, which they were to be 
permitted to dispose of in the South 
Seas ; that so the hopes of the great 
profit each man was to make on his 
small venture migut animate him in 
his duty, and render him less disposed 
to repine at the labour, the hardships, 
and the perils he would in all pro- 
bability meet with before his arrival 
on the coast of Peru. 

Pizarro with his squadron having, 
towards the latter end of February, 
run the length of Cape Horn, he then 
stood to the westward in order to 
double it ; but in the night of the 
last day of February, O.S., while with 
this view they were turned to wind- 
ward, the Guipuscoa, the Hermiona, 
and the Esperanza were separated 
from the Aumiral. On the 6th of 
March following, the Guipuscoa was 
separated from the other two; and«on 
the 7th (being the day after we had 
passed Straits le Maire) there came 
on a most furious storm at NW., 
which, in despite of all their efforts, 
drove the whole squadron to the 
eastward, and obliged them, after 
several fruitless attempts, to bear 
away for the River of Plate, where 
Pizarro in the Asia arrived about the 
middle of May, and a few days after 
him the Esperanza and the St Este- 
van. The Hermiona was supposed to 
founder at sea, for she was never 
heard of more ; and the Guipuscoa 
was run ashore and sunk on the coast 
of Brazil. The calamities of all kinds 
which this squadron underwent in 
this unsuccessful navigation can only 
be paralleled bv what we ourselves 
experienced in the same climate when 
buffeted by the same storms. There 
was indeed some diversity in our dis- 
tresses, which rendered it difficult to 
decide whose situation was most 
worthy of commiseration. For to 
all the misfortunes we had in common 
with each other, as shattered rigging, 
leaky ships, and the fatigues and de- 
spondency which necessarily attend 
these disasters, there was superseded 


on board our squadron the ravage of 
a most destructive and incurable die* 
ease, and on board the Spanish squad* 
ron the devastation of famine. 

■ For this*squadron, either from the 
hurry of their outset, 1 their presump- 
tion of a supply at Buenos Ayres, or 
from other less obvious motives, de* 
parted from Spain, as has been al* 
ready observed, with no more than 
four months' provision, and even 
that, as it is said, at short allowance 
only; so that, when by the storms 
they met with off Cape Horn their 
continuance at sea was prolonged a 
month or more beyond their expects* 
tion, they were thereby reduced to 
such infinite distress, that rats, when 
they could be caught, were sold for 
four dollars a-piece ; and a sailor, who 
died on board, had his death concealed 
for some days by liis brother, who 
during that time lay in the same 
hammock with the corpse, only to 
receive the dead man’s allowance of 
provisions. In this dreadful situation 
they were alarmed (if their horrors 
were capable of augmentation) by the 
discovery of a conspiracy among the 
marines on board the Asia, the Ad- 
miral’s ship. This had taken its rise 
chiefly from the miseries they en- 
dured. For though no less was 
proposed by the conspirators than 
the hnassacring the officers and the 
whole crew, yet their motive for 
this bloody resolution seemed to be 
no more than their desire of relieving 
their hunger, by Appropriating the 
whole ship's provisions to themselves. 
But their designs were prevented, 
when just upon the point of execu- 
tion, by means of one of their con- 
fessors, and three of their ringleaders 
were immediately put to death. How- 
ever, though the conspiracy was suit- 
pressed, their other calamities ad- 
mitted of no alleviation, but grew 
each day more and more destructive ; 
so that by the complicated distress of 
fatigue, sickness, and hunger, the 
three ships which escaped lost the 
greatest part of their men. Tty* 
Asia, their Admiral's ship, arrived 

1 EL 1776: “Outfit* 
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lit Monte Video in the River of Plate, 
with half her crew only ; the St Es» 
tevan had lost in like manner half 
her hands when she anchored in the 
Bay of Barragan. The Esperanza, a 
fifty-gun ship, was still more unfor- 
tunate, for of 450 hands which she 
brought from Spain, only fifty-eight 
remained alive ; and the whole regi- 
ment of foot perished except sixty 
men. 1 . . . 

The Asia having considerably suf- 
fered in this second unfortunate ex- 
pedition (see Note 1), the Esperanza, 
which. had been left behind at Monte 
Video, was ordered to be refitted, the 
command of her being given to Min- 
dinuetta, who was captain of the 
Guipuscon when she was lost. He, 
in the November of the succeeding 
year, that is, iu November 1742, 
sailed from the River of Plate for the 
South Seas, and arrived safe on the 
coast of Cliili, where his Commodore, 
Pizarro, passing overland from Buenos 
Ayres, met him. There were great 
animosities and contests between these 
two gentlemen at their meeting, oc- 
casioned principally by the claim of 
Pizarro to command the Esperanza, 
which Mindinuetta had brought 

1 The fate of the Guipuxcoa was 
little better. On being separated 
from the Hermiona and Esperanza in 
a fog on March (5th, they met with a 
severe storm while SE. from Staten 
Island. They were driven out of 
their course, and did not reach the 
shore on the coast of Brazil till 24th 
April, when those on board were re- 
duced to one ounce and a half of 
biscuit a man per day. Many died 
through the hardships of the voyage ; 
the remainder of tlie crew, to the 
number of 400, got safely to land, 
when the vessel sank shortly after- 
wards. The three remaining ships of 
the squadron which got into the River 
Plate sent an advice boat to Rio Jan- 
eiro for provisions and help, and an 
express across the Continent to Sant- 
iago. An attempt was made to round 
Cape Horn, in the Asia, in October 
following, but they were driven back 
to the River Plato in great distress. 


round ; for Mindinuetta refused to 
deliver her up to him, insisting that 
as be came into the South Seas alone, 
and under no superior, it w&s not now 
in the power of Pizarro to resume that 
authority which he had onc$ parted 
with. However, the President of Chili 
interposing, and declaring for Pizarro, 
Mindinuetta, aftera long and obstinate 
struggle, was obliged to submit. 

But Pizarro had not yet completed 
the series of his adventures; for when 
he and Mindinuetta came back by 
land from Chili to Buenos Ayres, in 
the year 1745, they found at Monte 
Video the Asia, which near three 
years before they had left there. 
This ship they resolved, if possible, 
to carry to Europe, and with this 
view they refitted her in the best 
manner they could ; but tlieir great 
difficulty was to procure a sufficient 
number of hands to navigate her, fur 
all the remaining sailors of the squad- 
ron to be met with in the neighbour- 
hood. of Buenos Ayres did not amount 
to 100 men. They endeavoured 
to supply this defect by pressing 
many of the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, and putting on board besides 
all the English prisoners then in their 
custody, together with a number of 
Portuguese smugglers whom they had 
taken at different times, and some of 
the Indians of the country. Among 
these last there w T as a chief and ten 
of his followers, who had been sur- 
prised by a party of Spanish soldiers 
about three months before. The name 
of this chief was Orellana : he belonged 
to a very powerful tribe, which had 
committed great ravages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Buenos Ayres. With 
this motley crew (all of "them, except 
the European Spaniards, extremely 
averse to the voyage) Pizarro set sail 
from Monte Video in . the River of 
Plate, about the beginning of No- 
vember 1745; and the native Span- 
iards, being no strangers to the dis- 
satisfaction of their forced men, treated 
both those, the English prisoners and 
the Indians, with great insolence and 
barbarity, but more particularly the 
Indians; for it was common for the 
meanest officers in th* ship to boat 
v 
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them most cruelly on the slightest 
pretences, and oftentimes only to 
exert their superiority. Orellana and 
his followers, though in appearance 
sufficiently patient and submissive, 
meditated a severe revenge for all 
these inhumanities. As he conversed 
very well in Spanish (these Indians 
having in time of peace a great inter- 
course with Buenos Ayres), he affected 1 
to talk with such of the English as 
understood that language, and seemed 
very desirous of being informed how 
many Englishmen there were on board, 
and which they were* As he knew 
that the English were os much ene- 
mies to the Spaniards as himself, he 
had doubtless an intention of disclos- 
ing bis purposes to them, and making 
them partners in the scheme be had 
projected for revenging his wrongs 
ana recovering his liberty ; but having 
sounded them at a distance, and not 
finding them so precipitate and vin- 
dictive as he expected, he proceeded 
no further with them, but resolved to 
trust alone to the resolution of his 
ten faithful followers. These, it should 
seem, readily engaged to observe his 
directions, and to execute whatever 
commands he gave them ; and having 
agreed on the measures necessary to 
be taken, they first furnished them- 
selves with Dutch knives sharp at the 
point, which, being the common knives 
used in the ship, they found no diffi- 
culty in procuring. Besides this, 
they employed their leisure in secretly 
cutting out thongs from raw hides, of 
which there were great numbers on 
hoard, and in fixing to each end of 
these thongs the double-headed shot 
of the small quarter-deck guns : this, 
when swung round their heads ac- 
cording to the practice of their country, 
was a most mischievous weapon, in the 
use of which the Indians about Buenos 
Ayres are trained from their infancy, 
and consequently are extremely ex- 
pert. These particulars being in good 
forwardness, the execution of their 

1 Affect ” is here used, not in the 
sense of making an ostentatious pre- 
tence or show, but in that of preferring 
or making a practice of something* 


scheme was perhaps precipitated by 
a particular outrage committed on 
Orellana himself. For one of the 
officers, who was a very brutal fellow, 
ordered Orellana aloft ; which being 
what he was incapable of performing* 
the officer, under pretence of his die* 
obedience, beat him with such violence 
that he left him bleeding on the deck, 
and stupefied for some time with hie 
bruises and wounds. This usage Hu** 
doubtedly heightened his thirst for 
revenge, and made him eager and 
impatient till the means of executing 
it were in his power ; so that within 
a day or two after this incident he 
and his followers opened * their dee* 
perate resolves in the ensuing manner. 

It was about nine in the evening, 
when many of the principal officers 
were on the quarter-deck indulging 
in the freshness of the niglit air; the 
waist of the ship was filled with live 
cattle, and the forecastle was manned 
with its customary watch. Orellana 
and his companions, under cover of 
the night, having prepared their 
weapons, and thrown off their trousers 
and the more cumbrous part of their 
dress, came all together on the quarter- 
deck, and drew towards the door of 
the great cabin. The boatswain im- 
mediately reprimanded them, and 
ordered them to be gone. On this 
Orellana spoke to his followers in his 
native language, when four of them 
drew off, two towards each gangway, 
and the chief and the six remaining 
Indians seemed to be slowly qui “ v 
the ou&rter-deck. When tne d£ 
tached Indians had taken possession 
of the gangways, Orellana placed his 
hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
lowed out the war-cry used by those 
savages, which is said to be the harshest 
and most terrifying sound known in 
nature. This hideous yell was the 
signal for beginning the massacre: 
for on this the [Indians] all drew 
their knives, ana brandished their 
prepared double-headed shot, and the 
six, with their chief, who remained 
on the quarter-deck, immediately ftjl 
on the Spaniards who were inter- 

* Ed. 1776: “Began to execute ” 
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mingled with them, and laid near 
forty of them at their feet, of whom 
above twenty were killed ou the spot, 
and the rest disabled. Many of the 
officers, in the beginning of the tu- 
mult, pushed into the great cabin, 
where they put out the lights, and 
barricaded the door. And of the 
others, who had avoided the first fury 
of the Indians, some endeavoured to 
escape along the gangways into the 
forecastle ; bnt the Indians placed 
there on purpose stabbed the greatest 
part of them as they attempted to 
pass by, or forced them off the gang- 
ways into the waist. Others threw 
themselves voluntarily over the barri- 
cades into the waist, and thought 
themselves happy to lie concealed 
amongst the cattle ; but the greatest 
part escaped up the main-shrouds, 
and sheltered themselves either in 
the tops or rigging. And though the 
Indians attacked only the quarter- 
deck, yet the watch in the forecastle 
finding their communication cut off, 
and being terrified by the wounds of 
the few who, not being killed on the 
spot, had strength sufficient to force 
their passage along the gangways, 
and not knowing either who tlieir 
enemies were or what were their num- 
bers, they likewise gave all over for 
lost, and in great confusion ran up 
into the rigging of the foremast and 
bowsprit. 

Thus these eleven Indians, with a 
resolution perhaps without example, 
possessed themselves almost in an 
instant of the quarter-deck of a ship 
mounting sixty-six guns, with a crew 
of nearly 600 men, and continued in 
peaceable possession of this post a 
considerable time : for the officers in 
the great cabin (amongst whom were 
Pizarro and Mindinuctta), the crew 
between decks, and those who had 
escaped into the tops and rigging, 
were only anxious for their own safety, 
and were for a long time incapable of 
forming any project for suppressing 
the insurrection and recovering the 
possession of the ship. It is true, 
the yells of the Indians, the groans 
of the wounded, and the confused 
clamours of the crew, all heightened 


by the obscurity of the night, had at 
first greatly magnified their danger, 
and had filled them with the imagi- 
nary terrors which darkness, disorder, 
and an ignorance of the real strength 
of an enemy never fail to produce. 
For as the Spaniards were sensible 
of the disaffection of their pressed 
hands, and were also conscious of 
their barbarity to their prisoners, 
they imagined the conspiracy was 
general, and considered their own 
destruction as infallible ; so that, it is 
said, some of them hod once taken the 
resolution of leaping into the sea, but 
were prevented by their companions. 

However, when the Indians had 
entirely cleared the quarter-deck, the 
tumult in a great measure subsided ; 
for those who had escaped were kept 
silent by their fears, and the Indians 
were incapable of pursuing them to 
renew the disorder. Orellana, when 
he saw’ himself master of the quarter- 
deck, broke open the arm chest, 
which, on a slight suspicion of mu- 
tiny, had been ordered there a few 
days before, as to a place of the 
greatest security. Here, he took it 
for granted, he should find cutlasses 
sufficient for himself and his com- 
panions, in the use of which weapon 
they were all extremely skilful, and 
with these, it wus imagined, they 
proposed to have forced the great 
cabin ; but on opening the chest 
there appeared nothing but fire-arms, 
which to them were of no use. There 
were iudeed cutlasses in the chest, 
but they were hid by the fire-arms 
being laid over them. This was a 
sensible disappointment to them, and 
by this time Pizarro and bis com- 
panions in the great cabin were cap- 
able of conversing aloud, through the 
cabin windows and port-holes, with 
those in the gun-room and between 
decks ; and from hence they learned 
that the English (whom they princi- 
pally suspected) were all safe below, and 
had not intermeddled in this mutiny ; 
and by other particulars they at last 
discovered that none were concerned 
in it but Orellana and his people. On 
this Pizarro and the officers resolved 
to attack them on the quarter-deck, 
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before any of the discontented on 
board should so far recover their first 
surprise as to reflect on the facility 
and certainty of seizing the ship by a 
junction with the Indians in the pre- 
sent emergency. With this view 
Pizarro got together what arms were 
in the cabin, and distributed them to 
those who were with him ; but there 
were no other fire-arms to be met with 
but pistols, and for these they had 
neither powder nor ball. However, 
having now settled a correspondence 
with the gun-room, they lowered 
down a bucket out of the cabin win- 
dow, into which the gunner, out of 
one of the gun-room ports, put a 
quantity of pistol cartridges. When 
they had thus procured ammunition, 
and had loaded their pistols, they sot 
the cabin-door partly open, and fired 
some shot amongst the Indians on 
the quarter-deck, at first without 
effect. But at last Mindinnetta, 
whom we have often mentioned, had 
the good fortune to shoot OreHana 
dead on the spot ; on which his 
faithful companions, abandoning all 
thoughts of further resistance, in- 
stantly leaped into the sea, where 
they every man perished. Thus was 
this insurrection quelled, and the 
possession of the quarter-deck re- 
gained, after it had been full two 
hours in the power of this great and 
daring chief and his gallant ami un- 
happy countrymen. 

Pizarro, having escaped this immi- 
nent peril, steered for Europe, and 
arrived safe on the coast of Gallicia 
in the beginning of the year 1746, 
after having been absent between four 
and five years, and having, by his 
attendance on our expedition, dimin- 
ished the naval power of Spain by 
above 3000 hands (the flower of their 
sailors) and by four considerable ships 
of war and a patache. For we have 
seen that the Hermiona foundered 
at sea ; the Guipuscoa was stranded 
and sunk on the coast of Brazil ; the 
StEstevan was condemned and broken 
ty? in the River of Plate ; and the 
J&peranza, being left in the South 
Seas, is doubtless by this time incap- 
able of returning to Spain. So that 


the Asia only, with less than 100 
hands, may t>e considered as all the 
remains of that squadron with width 
Pizarro first put to sea. And who- 
ever attends to the very large propor- 
tion which this squadron bore to the 
whole navy of Spain, will, I believe, 
confess that had our undertaking 
been attended with no other advan- 
tages than that of ruining so great a 
part of the sea force of so dangerous 
an enemy, this alone would be a suf- 
ficient equivalent for our equipment, 
and an incontestable proof of tne ser- 
vice which the nation has thence re- 
ceived. Having thus concluded this 
summary of Pizarro’s adventures, I 
shall now return again to the narra- 
tion of our own transactions. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I have already mentioned, that on 
the 3d of November we weighed from 
Madeira, after orders had been given 
to the captains to rendezvous at Sant- 
iago, one of the Cape Verd Islands, 
in case the squadron was separated. 
But the next day, when vre were got 
to sea, the Commodore, considering 
that the season was far advanced, 
and that touching at Santiago would 
create a new delay, he for this reason 
thought proper to alter his rendez- 
vous, and to appoint the Island of St 
Catherine’s, on the coast of Brazil, to 
be the first place to which the ships 
of the squadron were to repair in case 
of separation. In our passage to the 
Island of St Catherine’s, we found the 
direction of the trade-winds to differ 
considerably from what we had reason 
to expect*, both from the general his- 
tories given of these winds, and the 
experience of former navigators. 1 

Dn the 16th of November, one of 
oxjr victuallers made a signal to speak 
with the Commodore, and we short- 
ened sail for her to come tip with ns. 
The master came on board, and ao- 

1 Omission is here made of some 
technical and obsolete observations 
on the trade-winds. 
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quaiuted Mr Anson that he had com- 
plied with the terms of his charter- 
party, and desired to be unloaded 
and dismissed. Mr Anson, on con- 
sulting the captains of the squadron, 
found all the ships had still such 
Quantities of provision between their 
decks, and were withal so deep, that 
they could not without great diiilculty 
take in their several proportions of 
brandy from the Industry pink, one 
of the victuallers only ; and conse- 
quently he was obliged to continue 
the other of them, the Anna pink, in 
the service of attending the squadron. 
And the next day the Commodore 
made a signal for the ships to bring 
to, and to take on board their shares 
of the brandy from the Industry pink ; 
and in this the long-boats of the 
squadron were employed the three 
following days, that is, till the 19lli 
in the evening, when the pink being 
unloaded, she parted company with 
us, being bound for Barbadoes, there 
to take in a freight for England. 
Most of the o dicers of the squadron 
took the opportunity of wilting to 
their friends at home by this ship ; 
but she was afterwards, as I have 
been since informed, unhappily taken 
by the Spaniards. 

On the 20th of November, the cap- 
tains of the squadron represented to 
the Commodore that their ships’ com- 
panies were very sickly, and that it 
was their own opinion as well os their 
surgeons’ that it would tend to the 
preservation of the men to let in more 
air between dec ks ; but that their 
ships were so deep they could not 
possibly open their lower ports. On 
this representation the Commodore 
ordered six air-scuttles to be cut in 
each ship, in such places where they 
would least weaken it. . . . 

We crossed the Equinoctial, with a 
fine fresh gale at SE., on Friday the 
28th of November, at four in the 
morning, being then in the Longitude 
of 27* 69' W. from London. And on 
the 2d of December, in the morning, 
we saw a sail in the NW. quarter, 
and made the Gloucester’s and Trial’s 
signals to chase ; and half-an-hour 
after we let [out] our reefs aud chased 


with the squadron ; and about noon 
a signal was made for the Wager to 
take our remaining victuallar, the 
Anna pink, in tow. But at seven in 
the evening, finding we did not near 
the chase, and that the Wager was 
very far astern, we shortened sail, 
and made a signal for the cruisers to 
join the squadron. The next day 
but one we again discovered a sail, 
which, on the nearer approach, we 
judged to be the same vessel. We 
chased her the whole day, and though 
wo rather gained upon her, yet night 
came on before we could overtake her, 
and obliged us to give over the chase, 
to collect our scattered squadron. We 
were much chagrined at the escape of 
this vessel, as we then apprehended 
her to be an advice boat sent from Old 
Spain to Buen os Ayres with notice of our 
expedition. But we have since learned 
that we were deceived in this con jecture, 
and that it was our East India Com- 
pany’s packet bound to St Helena. 

Oji tne 10th of December, being by 
our accounts in the Latitude of 20* S., 
and 36° 30' Longitude W. from London, 
the Trial tired a gun to denote soundi ngs. 
We immediately sounded, and found 
sixty fathoms water, the bottom coarse 
ground with broken shells. The Trial, 
being ahead of us, h ad at one time thirty- 
seven fathoms, which afterwards in- 
creased to ninety : and then she found 
no bottom, which happened to us too 
at our second trial, though we sounded 
with 150 fathoms of line. This is the 
shoal which is laid down in most 
charts by the name of the Abrollos ; x 
and it appeared wo were u]K>n the very 
edge of it ; perhaps farther in it may 
bo extremely dangerous. We were 
then, by our different accounts, from 
ninety to sixty leagues east of the coast 
of Brazil. The next day but one we 
spoke with a Portuguese brigantine 
from Rio Janeiro, bound to Bahia de 
todos los Santos, who informed us that 
wo were sixty-four leagues from Cape 
St Thomas, and forty leagues from 
Cape Frio, which last bore from us 


1 The Abrolhos ; a small group of 
islets or reefs off the coast of Brazil, 
in about Lat. 18* S,, Long. 39° W. 
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WSW. By our accounts we were near 
eighty leagues from Cape Frio ; and 
though, on the information of this 
brigantine, we altered our course and 
stood more to the southward, yet by 
our coming in with the land afterwards 
we were fully convinced that our 
reckoning was much corrector than 
our Portuguese Intelligence. Wo 
found a considerable current setting 
to the southward after we had passed 
the latitude of 16° S. And the same 
took place all along the coast of Brazil, 
and even to the southward of the River 
of Plate, it amounting sometimes to 
thirty miles in twenty-four hours, and 
once to above forty miles. . . . 

We now began to grow impatient 
for a sight of land, both for the re- 
covery of our sick, and for the refresh- 
ment and security of those who as yet 
continued healthier. When we de- 
parted from St Helens, we were in so 
good a condition, that we lost but two 
men on board the Centurion in our 
long passage to Madeira. But; in 
this present run between Madeira and 
St Catherines we have been very 
sickly, so that many died, and great 
numbers were confined to their ham- 
mocks, both in our own ship and in 
the rest of the squadron ; and several 
of these past all hopes of recovery. 
The disorders they in general labour 
under are such as are common to the 
hot climates, and what most ships 
bound to the southward experience 
in a greater or less degree. These 
are those kind of fevers which they 
usually call calentures : a disease 
which was not only terrible in its 
first instance, but even the remains 
of it often proved fatal to those who 
considered themselves as recovered 
from it. For it always left them in 
a very weak and helpless condition, 
and usually afflicted with fluxes and 
tenesmuses. And by our continuance 
at sea all, our complaints were every 
day increasing, so that it was with 
great joy that wo discovered the coast 
of Brazil on the 18th of December, at 
seven in the morning. 

The coast of Brazil appeared high 
and mountainous land, extending 
from W. to WSW., and when we 


first saw it, it was about seventeen 
leagues distant. At noon we |>er- 
ccivcd a low double land bearing 
WSW., about ten leagues distant, 
which we.took to be the Island of St 
Catherine’s. That afternoon and the 
next morning, the wind being NNW. f 
we gained very little to windward, 
and were apprehensive of being driven 
to the leeward of the island; but a 
little before noon the next day the 
wind came about to the southward; 
and enabled us to steer in between the 
north point of St Catherine’s and the 
neighbouring Island of Alvoredo. As 
we stood in for the land, we had regu- 
lar soundings, gradually decreasing 
from thirty-six to twelve fathoms, all 
muddy ground. In this last depth 
of water we let go our anchor at 5 
o’clock in the evening of the 19th, 
the north-west i*>int of the Island of 
St Catherine’s bearing SSW. distant 
three miles ; and the island Alvoredo 
NNE. distant two leagues. Hero we 
found the tide to set SSH. and NNW., 
at the rate of two knots, the tide of 
flood coming from the southward. 
We could from our ships observe two 
fortifications at a considerable distance 
within us, which seemed designed to 
prevent the jwissaga of an enemy be- 
tween the Island of St Catherine's 
and the main. And we could soon 
perceive that our squadron had alarmed 
the coast, for we saw the two forts 
hoist their colours, and fire several 
guns, which we supjtosed to be in- 
tended for assembling the inhabitants. 
To prevent any confusion, the ‘Com- 
modore immediately sent a boat with 
an officer on shore, to compliment 
the Governor, and to desire a pilot to 
carry us into the road. The Governor 
returned a very civil answer, and 
ordered us a idiot. On the morning 
of the 20th we weighed and stood in, 
and towards noon the pilot came oil 
board ns, who the same afternoon 
brought us to an anchor in five fathoms 
and a half, in a large commodious bay 
on the continent side, colled by the 
French Bon Port. In standing from 
our last anchorage to this place, we 
everywhere found an oozy bottom, 
with a depth of water first regularly 
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decreasing to five fathoms, and then 
increasing to seven, after which we 
had six and five fathoms alternately. 
The next morning we weighed again 
with the squadron, in order to run 
above the two fortifications we have 
mentioned, which are called the castles 
of Santa Cruz and St Juan. And 
now the soundings between the island 
and the main were four, five, and six 
fathoms, with muddy ground. As 
we passed by the castle of Santa Cruz, 
we saluted it with eleven guns, and 
were answered by an equal number ; 
and at one in the afternoon the squad- 
ron came to an anchor in five fathoms 
and a half, the Governor's Island bear- 
ing NNW., St Juan's castle NE. half 
E., and the Island of St Antonio S. 
In this position we moored at the 
Island of St Catherine’s on Sunday 
the 21st of December, the whole 
squadron being, as I have already 
mentioned, sickly and in great want 
of refreshments : both which incon- 
veniencies we hoped to have soon 
removed at this settlement, celebrated 
by former navigators for its healthi- 
ness and its [abundance of] provisions, 
and for the freedom, indulgence, and 
friendly assistance there given to the 
ships of all European natiops in 
amity with the Crown of Portugal. 


CHAPTER V. 1 * * * 

Our first care, after having moored 
our ships, was to send our sick men 
on shore, each ship being ordered by 
the Commodore to erect two tents for 
that purpose ; one of them for the re- 
ception of the diseased, and the other 
for the accommodation of the surgeon 
and his assistants. We sent about 
eighty sick from the Centurion, and 
the other ships I believe sent nearly 
as many in proportion to the number 
of their hands. As soon as we had 

1 The description of the island, ex- 

cept one passage of political interest, 

and the account of Brazil, is here 

omitted, as needlessly hindering the 

course of the narrative* 


performed this necessary duty, we 
scraped our decks, and gave our ship 
a thorough cleansing ; then smoked it 
between decks, and after all washed 
every part well with vinegar. These 
operations ^rere extremely necessary 
for correcting the noisome stench on 
board, and destroying the vermin : 
for from the nnmber of our men, and 
the heat of the climate, both these 
nuisances had increased upon us to a 
very loathsome degree, and, besides 
being most intolerably offensive, they 
were doubtless in some sort productive 
of the sickness we had laboured under 
for a considerable time before our 
arrival at this island. Our next em- 
ployment was wooding and watering 
our squadron, calking our ships* sides 
and decks, overhauling our rigging, 
and securing our mast against the 
tempestuous weather we were, in all 
probability, to meet with in our pass- 
age round Cape Horn in so advanced 
and inconvenient a season. . . . 

When we first arrived at St Cather- 
ine's we were employed in refreshing 
our sick on shore, in brooding and 
watering the squadron, cleansing our 
ships, and examining and securing 
our masts and rigging, as I have al- 
ready observed in the foregoing Chap- 
ter. At the same time, Mr Anson 
gave directions that the ships’ com- 
panies should be supplied with fresh 
meat, and that they should be victu- 
alled with whole allowance of all 
kinds of provision. In consequence 
of these orders, we had fresh beef 
sent on board us continually for our 
daily expense, 5 and what was wanting 
to make up our allowance we received 
from our victualler, the Anna pink, 
in order to preserve the provisions on 
board our squadron entire for our 
future service.® The season of the 

5 Consumption. 

8 Thomas says that “the agents 
for victualling, of which we had two 
with us, were ordered to procure what 
fresh provisions we could expend dur- 
ing our stay here, which they accord- 
ingly did ; but though their meat, 
which is altogether beef, was both 
cheap and plenty, it was for the 
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year growing each day less favourable 
for our passage round Capo Horn, Mr 
Anson was very desirous of leaving 
this place as soon as possible ; anu 
we were at first in hopes that our 
whole business would be done r and 
we should be in readiness to sail in 
about a fortnight from our arrival ; 
but, on examining the Trial’s masts, 
we, to our no small vexation, found 
inevitable employment for twice that 
time. For, on a survey, it was found 
that the mainmast was sprung at the 
upper wonlding, 1 though it was 
thought callable of being secured by 
a couple of tishea ; but the foremast 
was revolted to be unfit for service, 
and thereupon the carpenters were 
sent into the woods to endeavour to 
find a stick proper for a foremast. 
But after a search of four days they 
le turned without having been able 
to meet with any tree fit for the pur- 
pose. This obliged them to come to 
a second consultation about the old 
foremast, when it was agreed to en- 
deavour to secure it by casing it vfitli 
three fishes ; and in this woik the 
carpenters were employed till within 
a day or two of our sailing. In the 
meantime, the Commodore, thinking 
it necessary to have a clean vessel on 
our arrival in the South Seas, ordered 
the Trial to be hove down, as this 
would not occasion any loss of time, 
but might be completed while the 
carpenters were refitting her masts, 
which was done on shore. 

greatest part miserably bad, and 
scarce fit to be eaten. The men 
throughout the whole squadron began 
now to diop off apace with fevers and 
fluxes, occasioned, 1 believe, by the 
violent heat of the climate, and the 
bad air ; the country being so very 
woody that the air must thereby be 
stagnated, ami rendered unheal tbful.” 

1 Or * 4 woolding explained in 
Bailey — 44 The winding of ropes bard 
about a yard or mast of a ship, after 
it hath been strengthened by some 
piece of timber nailed thereto." 
Young’s 44 Nautical Dictionary," mb 
voce, also suggests the idea of previ- 
ous 44 fishing" or repair. 


On the 27th of December we dis- 
covered a sail in the offing s and not 
knowing butsho might be a Spaniard* 
the eignteen-oared boat was manned 
and armed, and sent under the com- 
mand of our second lieutenant to ex- 
amine her before she arrived within the 
protection of tho forts. She proved to 
oe a Portuguese brigantine from Rio 
Grande. And though our officer, m 
it appeared on inquiry, had behaved 
with the utmost civility to the mas- 
ter, and had refused to accept a calf 
which the master would have forced 
on him as a present, yet the Governor 
took great offence at our sending our 
boat, and talked of it iu a high strain, 
as a violation of tho peace subsisting 
between the Crowns of Great Britain 
and Portugal. We at first, imputed 
this ridiculous blustering to no deeper 
a cause than Don Jose’s insolence; 
but as we found be proceeded so far 
as to charge our officer with behaving 
rudely and opening letters, and par- 
ticularly with an attempt to take out 
of the vessel by violence the very calf 
winch we knew he had refused to re- 
ceive as a present (a circumstance 
which we were satisfied the Governor 
was well acquainted with), wo had 
hence reason to suspect that he pur- 
jiosely sought this quarrel, and had 
more important motives for engaging 
in it than the mere captious bias of 
his temper. What tliese motives 
were, it was not so easy for us to de- 
termine at that time ; but as w'e after- 
wards found, by letters which fell into 
our hands in the South Seas, that he 
hud despatched an express to Buenos 
Ayres, where Pizarro then lay, with 
an account of our squadron's arrival 
at St Catherine's, together wdth the 
most ample and circumstantial intelli- 
gence of our force and condition, we 
thence conjectured that Don Jose had 
raised this groundless clamour only to 
prevent our visiting the brigantine 
when she should put to sea again, lest 
we might there find proofs of his perfi- 
dious behaviour, and perhaps at the 
same time discover the secret of his 
smuggling correspondence with his 
neighbouring Governors, and the 
Spaniards at Buenos Ayres* 
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Trial was refitted ; for not only her 
lower masts were defective, as has 
been already mentioned, but her 
main-topmast and foreyarj were like- 
wise decayed and rotten. While this 
work was carrying on, the other ships 
of the squadron fixed new standing 
rigging, and set up a sufficient num- 
ber of preventer shrouds to each mast 
to secure them in the most effectual 
manner. And in order to render the 
ships stiffer, and to enable them to 
carry more sail abroad, and to prevent 
their labouring in hard gales of wind, 
each captain had orders given him to 
strike down some of their great guns 
into the hold. These precautions be- 
ing complied with, and each ship hav- 
ing taken in as much wood and water 
as there was room for, the Trial was at 
last completed, and the whole squad- 
ron was ready for the sea ; on which 
the tents on shore were struck, and all 
the sick were received on board. And 
^ere we had a melancholy proof how 
much the healthiness of this place had 
been overrated by former writers, for we 
found that though the Centurion alone 
had buried no less than twenty-eight 
men since our arrival, yet the number 
of our sick was in the same interval 
increased from eighty to ninetv-six. 

And now our crews being embarked, 
and everything prepared for our de- 
parture, the Commodore made a signal 
for all captains, and delivered them 
their orders, containing the succes- 
sive places of rendezvous from hence 
to the coast of China. 1 And then 
on the next da}% being the 18th of 
January 1741, the signal was made 
for weighing, and the squadron nut 
to sea, leaving without regret this 
Island of St Catherine’s, where we 
had been so extremely disappointed 
in our refreshments, in our accommo- 
dations, and in the humane and 
friendly offices which we had been 
taught to expect in a place which has 
been so much celebrated for its hospi- 
tality, freedom, and conveniency. 

A 1 Ed. 1776: “Chili;” an obvious 
blunder, as the opening paragraph of 
Chapter VI. shows. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ik leaving St Catherine’s, we left the 
lost amicat>le port we proposed to touch 
at, and Were now proceeding to an 
hostile, or at best a desert and inhos- 
pitable coast. And as we were to 
expect a more boisterous climate to 
the southward than any we had yet 
experienced, not only our danger of 
separation would by this means be 
much greater than it had been hither- 
to, but other accidents of a more per- 
nicious nature were likewise to be ap- 
prehended, and as much as possible 
to be provided against. Ana there- 
fore Mr Anson, in appointing the 
various stations at which the ships of 
the snuadron were to rendezvous, had 
considered that it was possible his 
own ship might be disabled from get- 
ting round Cape Horn, or might be 
lost ; and had given pro]>er directions 
that even in that case the expedition 
should not be abandoned. For the 
orciers delivered to the captains the 
day before we sailed from St Cather- 
ine’s, were, that in case of separation 
— which they were with the utmost 
care to endeavour to avoid — the first 
place of rendezvous should be the Bay 
of Port St Julian, describing the place 
from Sir John Narborough i s account 
of it. There they were to supply 
themselves with as much salt as they 
could take in, both for their own use 
ami the use of the sauadron ; and if, 
after a stay there of ten days, they 
were not joined by the Commodore, 
they were then to proceed through 
Straits le Mairo round Cape Horn into 
the South Seas, where the next place 
of rendezvous was to be the Island of 
Nuestra Scftora del Socoro,* in the 
Latitude of 45® S., and Longitude 
from the Lizard, 71° 12' W. They 
were to bring this island to bear ENE. , 
and to cruise from five to twelve 
leagues distance from it, as long as 
their store of wood and water would 
permit, both which they were to ox- 

1 Ono of the smaller outer islands 
of the Chonos Archipelago, on the 
western coast of Patagonia. 
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pend with the utmost frugality. And 
when they were under an absolute 
necessity of a fresh supply, they were 
to stand in, and endeavour to find 
out an anchoring-place; and in case 
they could not, and the weather made 
it dangerous to supply their ships by 
standing off and on, they were then to 
make the best of their way to the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, in the Lati- 
tude of 33° 37' S* And as soon as 
they had recruited their wood and 
water, they were to continue cruising 
off the anchoring-place of that island 
for fifty-six days, in which time, if 
they were not joined by the Commo- 
dore, they might conclude that some 
accident had befallen him ; and they 
were forthwith to put themselves 
under the command of the senior 
officer, who was to use his utmost 
endeavours to annoy the enemy both 
by sea and land. That with these 
views their new Commodore was to 
continue in those seas as long as his 
provisions lasted, or as long as they 
were recruited by what lie should take 
from the enemy, reserving only a suf- 
ficient quantity to carry him and the 
ships under his command to Macao 
at the entrance of the River Tigris, 
near Canton on the coast of China, 
where, having supplied himself with 
a new stoclc of provisions, he was 
thence without delay to make the best 
of hie way to England. And as it 
was found impossible as yet to unload 
our victualler, the Anna pink, the 
Commodore gave the master of her the 
same rendezvous, and the same orders 
to put himself under the command of 
the remaining senior officer. 

Under these orders the squadron 
sailed from St Catherine’s on Sunday 
the 18th of January, as has been 
already mentioned in the preceding 
Chapter. The next day we had very 
squally weather, attended with rain, 
lightning, and thunder ; but it soon 
became fair again, with light breezes, 
and continued thus till Wednesday 
evening, when it blew fresh again ; 
and increasing all night, by eight the 
next morning it became a most vio- 
lent storm, and we had with it so thick 
a fog that it was impossible to see at | 


the dist&noe of two ships’ lengths, so 
that the whole squadron disappeared. 1 
On this a signal was made oy firing 
guns, to bring to with the larboard 
tacks, the wind being then due east. 
We ourselves immediately handed the 
topsails, bunted the mainsail, and 
lay to under a reefed mizzen till noon, 
when the fog dispersed ; and we Sana, 
discovered all the ships of the SMfcd* 
ron, except the Pearl, which diu not 
join us till near a month afterwards* 
The Trial sloop was a great way to 
leeward, having lost her mainmast in 
this squall, and having been obliged, 
for fear of bilging, to cut away the 
raft.* We bore down with the 
squadron to her relief, and the Glou- 
cester was ordered to take her in tow, 
for the weather did not entirely abate 
till the day after, and even then a 
great swell continued from the east- 
ward in consequence of the preceding 
storm. After this accident we stood 
to the southward with little interrup- 
tion, and here we experienced the 
same setting of the current which we 
had observed before our arrival at St 
Catherine’s, that is, we generally found 
ourselves to the southward of our 
reckoning by about twenty miles each 
day. This error continued, with a 
little variation, till we had passed 
the Latitude of the River of Plate; 
and even then wc found that the same 
current, however difficult to be ac- 
counted for, did yet undoubtedly take 
place, for we were not satisfied in de- 
ducing it from the error in our reck- 
oning, but we actually tried it more 
than once when a calm made it prac- 
ticable. 

When we hiul passed the Latitude 
of the River of Plate we had sound- 
nigs all along the coast of Patagonia* 
These soundings, when well ascertain- 
ed, being of great use in determining 
the position of the ship, and we having 
tried them more frequently in greater 
depths, and with more attention than 
I believe had been done before us, 1 

1 That is, was lost sight of hy the 
Centurion, on board or which the* 
Narrator sailed. 

* Ed. 1770: €t The wreck/* 
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ahull recite oar observations as suc- 
cinctly an I can. In the Latitude of 
86* 62' we had sixty fathoms of water, 
with a bottom of fine black and grey 
sand; from thence to 39* 55' we 
varied our depths from fifty to eighty 
fathoms, though we had constantly 
the same bottom as before ; between 
the last-mentioned Latitude and 43° 
16' we had only fine grey sand, with 
the same variation of depths, except 
that we once or twice lessened our 
water to forty fathoms. After this 
we continued in forty fathoms for 
about half a degree, having a bottom 
of coarse sand and broken shells, at 
which time we were in sight of land, 
and not above seven leagues from it. 
As we edged from the Jand we met 
with variety of soundings ; first black 
sand, then muddy, and soon after 
'rough ground with stones ; but then 
increasing our water to forty-eight 
fathoms we had a muddy bottom to 
the Latitude of 46° 10'. We then re- 
turned again into thirty-six fathoms, 
and kept shoaling our water, till at 
length we came into twelve fathoms, 
having constantly small stones and 
pebbles at the bottom. Part of this 
time we had a view of Cape Blanco, 
which lies in about the Latitude of 
46* 62', and Longitude W. from Lon- 
don 66° 43'. This is the most remark- 
able land upon the coast. Steering 
from hence S. by E. nearly, we, in a 
ruu of about thirty leagues, deepened 
our water to fifty fathoms without 
once altering the bottom ; and then 
drawing towards the shore with a 
SW. course, varying rather to the 
westward, we had everywhere a sandy 
bottom, till our coming into thirty 
fathoms, where we had again a sight 
of land distant from us about eight 
leagues, lying in the Latitude of 48° 
81'. We made this land on the 17th 
of February, and at five in the after- 
noon wo came to an anchor upon the 
same bottom in the Latitude of 4S° 
58', the southernmost land then in 
view bearing SSW., the northernmost 
N. half E., a small island NW., and 
the westernmost hummock WS W. I n 
this station we found the tide to set 
S. by W. 


Weighing again at five the next 
morning, we an hour afterwards dis- 
covered a sail, upon which the Severn 
and Gloucester were both directed to 
give chase ; but we soon perceived it 
to be the Pearl, which separated from 
us a few days after we left St Cather- 
ine’s ; and on this we made a signal 
for the Severn to rejoin the squadron, 
leaving the Gloucester alone in the pur- 
suit. And now we were surprised to 
see that, on the Gloucester’s approach, 
the people on board the Pearl increased 
their sail and stood from her. How- 
ever, the Gloucester came up with 
them, but found them with their ham- 
mocks in their nettings, and every- 
thing ready for an engagement. At 
two in the afternoon the Pearl joined 
us, and running up under our stern. 
Lieutenant Salt hailed the Commo- 
dore, and acquainted him that Cap- 
tain Kidd died on the 31st of January. 
He likewise informed him that he had 
seen five large ships on the 10th iu- 
steyit, which he for some time ima- 
gined to be our squadron : that he 
suffered the commanding ship, which 
wore a red broad pennant exactly re- 
sembling that of the Commodore, at the 
main-topmast head, to come within 
gun-shot of him before he discovered 
his mistake ; but then, finding it not 
to be the Centurion, he hauled close 
upon the wind, and crowded from 
them with all his sail, and standing 
across a rippling, 1 where they hesi- 
tated to follow him, he happily escaped. 
He made them [out] to be five Spanish 
men-of-war, one of them exceedingly 
like the Gloucester, which was the 
occasion of his apprehensions when 
the Gloucester chased him. By their 
appearance he thought they consisted 
of two ships of 70 guns, two of 50, 
and one of 40 guns. The whole squad- 
ron continued in chase of him all that 
day, but at night, finding they could 
not get near him, they gave over the 
chase, and directed their course to the 
southward. 

And now, had it not been for the 

1 A broken pieco of water, due to a 
current, a violent tide; or some other 
perturbing cause. 
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necessity wo were under of refitting 
the Trial, this piece of intelligence 
would have prevented our making any 
stay at St Julian ; but as it was impos- 
sible for that sloop to proceed round 
the Cape in her present condition, 
some stay there was inevitable ; and 
therefore the same evening we came to 
an anchor again in twenty-five fathoms 
water, the bottom a mixture of mud*) 
and sand, and the high hummock 
bearing SW. by W. And weighing 
at nine in the morning, we soon after 
sent the two cutters belonging to the 
Centurion and Severn in shore to dis- 
cover the harbour of St Julian, while 
the ships kept standing along the 
coast at about the distance of a league 
from the land. At 6 o’clock we 
anchored in the Bay of St Julian, 1 in 
nineteen fathoms, the bottom muddy 
ground with saud, the northernmost 
land in sight bearing N. and by E., 
the southernmost S. half E., and the 
high hummock — to which Sir John 
Narborough formerly gave the na^ne 
of Wood s Mount — WS\V\ Soon after 
the cutters returned on board, having 
discovered the harbour, which did 
not appear to us in our situation, the 
northernmost point shutting in upon 
the southernmost, and in appearance 
closing the entrance. 

Being come to an anchor in this 
bay of St Julian, principally with a 
view of refitting tlie Trial, the car- 
penters were immediately employed 
in that business, and continued so 
during our whole stay at the place. 
The Trial’s mainmast having been 
carried away about twelve feet below 
the cap, they contrived to make the 
remaining part of the mast serve 
again ; and the Wager was ordered 
to supply her with a spare main-top- 
mast, which the carpenters converted 
into a new foremast. And 1 cannot 
help observing, that this accident to 
the Trial’s mast, which gave us so 

1 So called by Drake. It was the 
scene of Doughty’s trial and execu- 
tion ; “whence, Thomas says, “a 
small island within the harbour is to 
this day called the Island of True 
Justice. ’ (See ante , p. 52.) 


much uneasiness at that time on ac- 
count of the delay it occasioned, w m 
in all probability the means of pro* 
serving the sloop and all her ormri 
for before .this her masts, how wall 
soever proportioned to^a bettor cte+ 
mate, were much too lofty for these 
high southern latitudes; so that had 
they weathered the preceding storm, 
it would have been impossible for 
them to have stood against those seas 
and tempests we 'afterwards encoun- 
tered in passing round Cape Horn; 
and the loss of masts in that boister- 
ous climate would scarcely have been 
attended with less than the loss of 
the vessel and of every man on board 
her, since it would have been imprac- 
ticable for the other ships to nave 
given them any relief during the con- 
tinuance of those impetuous storms. 

While we stayed at this place, the 
Commodore appointed the Honour- 
able Captain Murray to succeed to 
the Pearl, and Captain Cheap to the 
Wager; ami he promoted Mr Charles 
Saunders, his first lieutenant, to the 
command of the Tiial sloop. But 
Captain Saunders lying dangerously 
ill of a fever on board the Centurion, 
and it being the opinion of the sur- 

f eons that the removing him on board 
is own ship in his present condition 
might tend to the hazard of his life, 
Mr Anson gave an order to Mr Sau- 
marez, first lieutenant of the Cen- 
turion, to act as master and com- 
mander of the Trial during the illness 
of Captain Saunders. Here the Com- 
modore, too, in order to ease the ex- 
pedition of all unnecessary expense, 
held a further consultation with hia 
captains about unloading and dis- 
charging the Anna pink; but they 
represented to biin that they were so 
far from being in a condition of taking 
any part of her loading on board, that 
they had still great quantities of pro- 
visions in the way of their guns be- 
tween decks, and that their ships 
were withal so very deep* that they 
were not fit for action without being 
cleared. This put the Commodore 
under a necessity of retaining the 

* Ed. 1776: “And so lumbered*” 
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pink In the service ; and as it was 
apprehended we should certainly meet 
with the Spanish squadron in passing 
the Cape, Mr Anson thought it ad* 
visable to rive orders to the captains 
to put all their provisions which were 
in the way of their guns on board the 
Anna pint, and to remount such of 
their guns as had formerly, for the 
ease of their ships, been ordered into 
the hold. 1 . . . 

We, on our first arrival [at St 
Julian*] sent an officer on shore to a 
salt pond, in order to procure a quan- 
tity of salt for the use of the squadron ; 
Sir John Narborough having observed, 
when he was here, that the salt pro- 
duced in that place was very white 
and good, and tnat in February there 
was enough of it to fill a thousand 
ships. But our officer returned with 
a sample which was very bad, and he 
told us that even of this there was 
but little to be got; I suppose the 

1 Thomas naively remarks with re- 
ference to their stay in the Bay of St 
Julian: “Sir John Narborough and 
some others write that they have often 
seen and conversed with the inhabi- 
tants in this and other parts of Pata- 
gonia, and have given wonderful de- 
scriptions of them; but as we saw 
none of them, I have nothing to sav 
of that sort, nor indeed do I think 
there is anything in this wild part of 
the world worthy of the least notice/' 

* The district round Port St Julian 
is described as destitute of wood, Sir 
John Narborough, in the time of 
Charles the Second, making the 
sweeping assertion that ho never saw 
a stick of wood in the country large 
enough to make the handle of a 
hatchet. It is, however, good pas- 
ture land, feeding immense herds of 
cattle, of which many thousands are 
annually slain by the hunters there 
for the hides and tallow alone. The 
method of taking them alive is by 
the lasso, in the use of which the 
native Indians and Spaniards are 
yery dexterous. The plains also 
abound with wild horses and Peru- 
vian sheep. The lengthy account of 
the above is here omitted. 


OF ST JULIAN. 84* 

weather had been more, rainy than 
ordinary, and had destroyed it. 9 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Trial being nearly refitted, which 
was our principal occupation at this 
Bay of St Julian, and the sole occa- 
sion of our stay, the Commodore 
thought it necessary, as we were now 
directly bound for the South Seas and 
the enemy’s coasts, to regulate the 
plan of his future operations. And 
therefore, on the 24th of February, a 
signal was made for all captains, and 
a council of w ar was held on board 
the Centurion, at which were present 
the Honourable Edward Legg, Captain 
Matthew Mitchel, the Honourable 
George Murray, Captain David Cheap, 
together with Colonel Mordaunt Cra- 
cherode, commander of the land forces. 
At this council Mr Anson proposed 
that their first attempt, after their 
arrival in the South Seas, should be 
the attack of the town and harbour of 
Baldivia, the principal frontier [place] 
of the district of Chili ; Mr Anson 
informing them, at the same time, 4 

3 Ed. 1776 : “ Or presented its fer- 
mentation.” Thomas adds some par- 
ticulars of interest with regard to the 
doings at St Julian : 14 Having lost 
the hopes of a supply of water here, 
we were put to the allowance of one 
quart a man for one day, and three 
pints for another, alternately ; but, 
considering our passage had hitherto 
proved extremely stormy and cold, 
and a dead time of the year coming 
on very fast, it was thought proper, 
in order to keep the people in as good 
heart as possible, to give them whole 
allowance of all other provisions, 
which was ordered accordingly. Here 
wo further secured our lower deck 
guns, by nailing quoins under the 
trucks, in case the tackles, breechings, 
or iron-work, might give way, or mil 
in the stormy weather which we had 
much reason to expect/* 

4 Ed. 1776 : “ As an inducement 
for this enterprise/ 9 
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that it was %n article contained in his 
Majesty’s instructions to him, to en- 
deavour to secure some port in the 
South Seas where the snips of the 
squadrop might be careened and re- 
fitted. To this proposition made by 
the Commodore, the council unani- 
mously and readily agreed ; and in 
consequence of thi* resolution new 
instructions were given to the captains 
of the squadron, by which, though 
they were still directed, in case of 
separation, to make the best of their 
way to the Island of Nuestra Seftora 
del Socoro, yet (notwithstanding the 
orders they had formerly given them 
at St Catherine’s) they were to cruise 
off that island only ten days ; from 
whence, if not joined by the Commo- 
dore, they were to proceed and cruise 
off the harbour of Baldivia, making 
the land between the Latitudes of 40 3 
and 40° 30', and taking care to keep 
to the southward of the port; and if 
in fourteen days they were not joined 
by the rest of the squadron, they wpre 
then to quit this station, and to direct 
their course to the Island of Juan 
Fernandez, after which they were to 
regulate their further proceedings by 
their former orders. The same direc- 
tions were also given to the master of 
the Auna pmk, and he was particu- 
larly instructed to be very careful in 
answering the signals made by any 
ship of the squadron, and likewise to 
destroy his papers and orders if he 
should be so unfortunate as to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. And 
as the separation of the squadron 
might prove of the utmost prejudice 
to his Majesty’s service, each captain 
was ordered to rive it in charge to 
the respective officers of the watch 
not to keep their ship at a greater 
distance from the Centurion than two 
miles, as they would answer it at 
their peril ; and if any captain should 
find his ship beyond the distance 
specified, he was to acquaint the 
Commodore with the name of the 
officer who had thus neglected his 
duty. 

These necessary regulations being 
established, and the Trial sloop com- 
pleted, the squadron weighed on Fri- 


day the 27th of February, at seven in 
the morning, and stood to sea; the 
Gloucester indeed found a difficulty 
in purchasing her anchor, and* wait 
left a considerable way astern, so that 
in the niglit we fired several guns jui 
a signal to her captain to make sail* 
but he did not come up to us till the 
next morning, when we found that 
they had been obliged to cut their 
cable and leave their best bower be* 
hind them. At ten in the morning, 
the day after our departure, Wood's 
Mount, the high land over St Julian, 
bore from us N. by W., distant ten 
leagues, and we had fifty -two fathoms 
of water. And now, standing to the 
southward, ue had great exj>eetation 
of falling in with Pizarro’s squadron ; 
for during our stay at Port St Julian 
there hau generally been bard gales 
between the WSW, and SW. f so 
that we had reason, to conclude the 
Spaniards had gained no ground upon 
us in that interval. And it was the 
prospect of meeting with them that 
Iiad occasioned our Commodore to be 
so very solicitous to prevent the sepa- 
ration of our ships ; for had we been 
solely intent on getting round Cape 
Horn in the shortest time, the proper* 
est method for this purt>ose would 
have been to have ordered each ship 
to have made the best of her way to 
the rendezvous, without waiting for 
the rest. 

From our departure from St Julian 
to the 4th of March we had little 
wind, with thick, hazy weather and 
some rain ; and our soundings were 
generally from forty to fifty fathoms, 
with a bottom of black and grey sand, 
sometimes intermixed with pebble 
stones. On the 4th of March we 
were in sight of Cape Virgin Mary, 
and not more tlian six or seven leagues 
distant from it. This is the northern 
cape of the Straits of Magellan ; it 
lies in the Latitude of 52° 21' S M and 
Longitude from London 71° 44 ' W. # 
and seems to be a low, flat land, end- 
ing in a point. Off this cape our 
depth of water was from thirty-five 
to forty-eight fathoms. The after* 
noon of this day was very bright and 
clear, with small breezes of wind, in-* 
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clin&ble to a calm ; and most of the 
captains took the opportunity of this 
favourable weather to pay a visit to 
the Commodore ; but while they were 
in* company together, they were all 
greatly alarmed by a sudden flame, 
which burst out on board the Glou- 
cester, and which was succeeded by a 
cloud of smoke. However, they were 
soon relieved from their apprehensions 
by receiving information that the blast 
was occasioned by a spark of Are from 
the forge, lighting on some gunpow- 
der and other combustibles which an 
officer on board was preparing for use 
in case we should fall in with the 
Spanish fleet ; and that it had been 
extinguished without any damage to 
the ship. 

We here found, what was constantly 
verified By all our observations in 
these high [southern] latitudes, that 
fair weather was always of an exceed- 
ing short duration, and that when it 
was remarkably fine it was a certain 
presage of a succeeding storm ; for 
the calm and sunshine of our after- 
noon ended in a most turbulent night, 
the wind freshening from the SW. as 
the night came on, and increasing its 
violence continually till nine in the 
morning the next day, when it blew 
•o hard that we were obliged to bring 
to with the squadron, and to continue 
under a reefed mizzen till eleven at 
night, having in that time from forty- 
three to fifty-seven fathoms water, 
with black sand and gravel ; and by 
an observation we had at noon, we 
concluded & current had set us twelve 
miles to the southward of our reckon- 
ing. Towards midnight, the wind 
abating, we made sail again ; and 
steering south, we discovered in the 
morning for the first time the land 
called Tierra del Fuego, stretching 
from the S. by W. to the SE. half E. 
This indeed afforded us but a very 
uncomfortable prospect, it appearing 
of a stupendous height, covered every- 
where with snow. 1 We steered along 

1 “So that the whole, "says Thomas, 
“ may not improperly be termed the 
Land of Desolation ; and I much 
question whether a more dreary aspect 


this shore * all day, having soundings 
from forty to fifty fathoms, with stones 
and gravel. And as we intended to 

S s8 through Straits Le Maixe next 
y, we lay to at night that we might 
not overshoot them, and took this 
opportunity to prepare ourselves for 
the tempestuous climate we were 
soon to be engaged in ; with which 
view we employrtl ourselves good part 
of the night in bending an entire new 
suit of sails to the yards. At four 
the next morning, being the 7th of 
March, we made sail, and at eight 
saw the land ; and soon after we be- 
gan to open the straits, at which time 
Cape St James bore from us ESE., 
Cape St Vincent SE. half E., the 
middlemost of the Three Brothers 
S. by W., Montegorda S., and Cape St 
Bartholomew, which is the southern- 
most point of Staten Land, ESE, 
Though Tierra del Fuego had an 
aspect extremely barren and desolate, 
yet this Island of Staten Land far 
suiyasses it in the wildness and horror 
of its appearance ; it seeming to be 
entirely composed of inaccessible 
rocks, without the least mixture of 
earth or mould between them. These 
rocks terminate in a vast number of 
ragged points, which spire up to a 
prodigious height, and are all of them 
covered with everlasting snow ; the 
points themselves are on every side 
surrounded with frightful precipices, 
and often overhang in a most aston- 
ishing manner ; and the hills which 
bear them are generally separated 
from each other by narrow clefts, 
which appear as if the country had 
been rent by earthquakes ; for these 
chasms are nearly perpendicular, and 
extend through the substance of the 
main rocks, almost to their very 
bottoms ; so that nothing can be 
imagined more savage and gloomy 
than the whole aspect of this coast. 

I have above mentioned, that on 
the 7th of March, in the morning, we 
opened Straits Le Maire ; and soon 

is to be seen in any other part of the 
habitable earth." 

• Ed. 1776: “This uncoutk and 
nigged coast" 
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after, or about 10 o'clock* the Pearl 
and the Trial being ordered to keep 
ahead of the squadron, we entered 
them with fair weather and a brisk 
gale, and were hurried through by 
the rapidity of the tide in about two 
hours though they are between seven 
and eight leagues in length. As these 
Straits are often considered os the 
boundary between tne Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and as we presumed 
we had nothing now before us but 
an open sea, till we arrived on those 
opulent coasts where all our hopes 
and wishes centred, we could not 
help flattering ourselves that the 
greatest difficulty of our passage was 
now at an end, and that our most 
sanguine dreams were upon the point 
of being realised ; and hence wo in- 
dulged our imaginations in those 
romantic schemes which the fancied 
possession of the Chilian gold and 
Peruvian silver might be conceived 
to inspire. These joyous ideas were 
heightened by the brightness of»the 
sky, and the serenity of the weather, 
which was indeed most remarkably 
pleasing ; for though the winter was 
now advancing apace, yet the morn- 
ing of this day, in its brilliancy and 
mildness, gave place to none we had 
seen since our departure from Eng- 
land. Thus animated by these delu- 
sions, we traversed these memorable 
Straits, ignorant of the dreadful 
calamities that were then impending, 
and just ready to break upon us ; 
ignorant that the time drew near 
when the squadron would be sepa- 
rated never to unite again ; and that 
this day of our passage was the last 
cheerful day that the greatest part of 
us would ever live to enjoy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

We had scarcely reached the southern 
extremity of the Straits of Le Maire, 
when our flattering hopes were in- 
stantly lost in the apprehensions of 
immediate destruction. For before 
the 0 ternmo 8 t x ships of the squad- 
ron were clear x of the Straits, the 

\ 


serenity of the sky was suddenly 
changed, and gave us all the presage* 
of an impending storm ; ana inuns* 
diately the wind shifted to the souths 
ward, and blew in such violent squall*, 
that we were obliged to hand onr top* 
sails and reef onr mainsail. The tide, 
too, which had hitherto favoured^ ns^ 
now turned against us, 1 and drove n* 
to the eastward with prodigious rapid* 
ity, so that we were m great anxiety 
for the Wager and the Anna pink, the 
two sternmost vessels, fearing they 
would be dashed to pieces against the 
shore of Staten Lana. Nor were onr 
apprehensions without foundation, for 
it was with the utmost difficulty they 
escaped. And now the whole squad- 
ron, instead of pursuing their intended 
course to the 8W., were driven to the 
eastward by the united force of the 
storm and of the currents ; so that 
next day in the morning we found 
ourselves near seven leagues to the 
eastward of Staten Land, which then 
bore from us NW. The violence of 
the current, which had set us with so 
much precipitation to the eastward, 
together with the force and constancy 
of the westerly winds, soon taught us 
to consider the doubling of Cape Horn 
as an enterprise that might prove too 
mighty for our efforts ; though some 
amongst us had lately treated the 
difficulties which former voyagers were 
said to have met with in this under- 
taking as little better than chimerical, 
and had supposed them to arise rather 
from timidity and unskilfulness than 
from the real embarrassments of the 
winds and seas. But we were severely 
convinced that these censures were rash 
and ill-grounded : for the distresses 
with which we struggled during the " 
three succeeding months will not 
easily he paralleled in the relation of 
any former naval expedition. This 
will, I doubt not, be readily allowed 
by those who shall carefully peruse 
the ensuing narration. 

From the storm which cam* On 
before we had well got dear of Straits 
Le Maire, we had a continual succqp* 

1 Ed. 1776: u Turned furiously ad- 
verse. ” * 
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•ion of such tempestuous weather as 
surprised the oldest and most experi- 
enced mariners on board, and obliged 
them to confess, that what they had 
hitherto called storms were inconsid- 
erable gales compared with the vio- 
lence of these winds, which raised 
suclr short and at the same time such 
mountainous waves as greatly sur- 
passed in danger all seas known in 
any other part of the globe. And it 
was not without great reason that this 
unusual appearance filled us with con- 
tinual terror ; for had any one of .these 
waves broke fairly over us, it must 
in all probability have sent us to the 
bottom. Nor did we escape with 
terror only ; for the ship. Tolling in- 
cessantly gunwale-to, gave us such 
quick and violent motions, that the 
men were in perpetual danger of being 
dashed to pieces against the decks or 
sides of the ship. And though we 
were extremely careful to' secure our- 
selves from these shocks by grasping 
some fixed body, yet many of our 
people were forced from their hold, 
some of whom were killed, and others 
greatly injured ; in particular, one of 
our best seamen was canted ovei board 
and drowned, another dislocated his 
neck, a third was thrown into the 
mainhold and broke his thigh, and 
one of our boatswain's mates broke 
his collar-bone twice ; not to men- 
tion many other accidents of the same 
kind. 

It was on the 7th of March, as has 
been already observed, that wo passed 
Straits Le Maire, and were immedi- 
ately afterwards driven to the east- 
ward by a violent storm and the force 
of the current which set that way. 
For the four or five succeeding days 
we had hard gales of wind from the 
same quarter, with a most prodigious 
swell ; so that though we stood, dur- 
ing all that time, towards the S\V\, 

} ret wo had no reason to imagine we 
lad made any way to the westward. 
In this interval we nad frequent. squalls 
of tmii and snow, and shipped great 

S iantities of water ; after which for 
ree or four days, though the seas 
ran mountains high, yet the weather 
was rather more moderate. But, on 


the 18th, we had again strong galea 
of wind with extreme cold, and at 
midnight the main-topsail split, and 
one of the straps of the main dead- 
eyes broke. From hence to the 23d 
the weather was more favourable, 
though often intermixed with rain 
and sleet, and some hard gales : but 
as the waves did not subside, the ship, 
by labouring in tRis lofty sea, was now 
grown so loose in her upper works 
that she let in the water at every 
searn ; so that every part within board 
was constantly exposed to the sea- 
water, and scarcely any of the officers 
ever lay in dry beds. Indeed it was 
very rare that two nights ever passed 
without many of them being driven 
from their beds by the deluge of water 
that came upon them. 

On the 23d we had a most violent 
storm of wind, hail, and rain, w ith a 
very great sea ; and though we handed 
the main-topsail before the height of 
the squall, yet we found the yard 
sprtyig ; and soon after, the foot-rojie 
of the mainsail breaking, the mainsail 
itself split instantly to rags, and in 
spite of our endeavours to save it, 
much the greater part of it was blow n 
overboard. On this the Commodore 
made the signal for the squadron to 
bring to ; and, the storm at length 
flattening to a calm, wo had an oppor- 
tunity of getting down our main-top- 
sail yard to put the carpenters at work 
upon it, and of repairing our rigging ; 
alter which, having bent a new main- 
sail, we got under sail again with a 
moderate breeze. But in less than 
twenty-four hours wo were attacked by 
another storm still more furious than 
the former ; for it proved a perfect hur- 
ricane, and reduced us to the necessity 
of lying to tinder our bare ]>oles. As 
our ship kept the wind better than any 
of the rest, we were obliged in the 
afternoon to wear ship, in order to 
join the squadron to the leeward, 
which otherwise we should have been 
in danger of losing in the night ; and 
as we dared not venture anv sail 
abroad, we were obliged to make use 
of an expedient which answered our 
purpose ; this was putting the helm a- 
\veather,audmanningthefore-shvouds. 
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But though this method moved sue* 
oessfUl for the end intended, yet in 
the execution of it one of our ablest 
seamen was canted overboard ; and 
notwithstanding the prodigious agita- 
tion of the waves, we perceived that he 
swam very strong, and it was with the 
utmost concern that we found our- 
selves incapable of assisting him ; and 
we were the more grieved at his un- 
happy fate, since we lost sight of him 
struggling with the waves, and con- 
ceived from the manner in which he 
swam that he might continue sen- 
sible for a considerable time longer of 
the horror attending his irretrievable 
situation. 1 

Before this last-mentioned storm 
was quite abated, we found two of our 
main shrouds and one mizzen-sliroud 
broken, all which we knotted and set 
up immediately ; and from hence we 
had an interval of three or four days 
less tempestuous than usual, but ac- 
companied with a thick fog, in which 
we were obliged to fire guns almost 
every half hour, to keep our squadron 
together. On the 3 1 st we were alarm ed 
by a gun fired from the Gloucester, 
and a signal made by her to speak 
with the Commodore, We immedi- 
ately bore down to her, and were pre- 
pared to hear of some terrible disaster ; 
l*ut we were apprised of it before we 
joined her, for wc saw that her main- 
yard was broke in the slings. This 
was a grievous misfortune to ns all at 
this juncture; as it was obvious it 
would prove an hindrance to our sail- 
ing, and would detain us the longer 
in these inhospitable latitudes. But 
our future success and safety were not 
to be promoted by repining, blit by 
resolution and activity ; and therefore, 
that this unlucky incident might delay 
us as little as possible, the Commodore 

1 With reference to this affecting 
circumstance, Cowper composed liis 
verses on w The Castaway. A One is 
as follows : 

“ He Ion* survive*, who live* an hour 1 
In oc^ari, self- nphc-M : | 

*° h * unspent power. [ 

HI* destiny repellM : 

Ami ever, as the minutes flow, 

Entreated help, or cried— * Adieu. * H ! 


ordered several carpenters to be put on 
board the Gloucester from the other 
ships of the squadron, in order to 
repair her damage with the utmost 
expedition. And the captain of the 
Trial complaining at the same time 
that his pumps were so bad, and the 
sloop made so great a quantity of 
water, that he was scarcely able to 
keep her free, the Commodore ordered 
him a pump ready fitted from his own 
ship. It was very fortunate for the 
Gloucester and the Trial that the 
weather proved more favourable this 
day than for many days both before 
and after ; since by this means they 
were enabled to receive the assistance 
which seemed essential to their preser- 
vation, ami which they could scarcely 
have had at any other time, as it would 
have been extremely hazardous to have 
ventured a boat on board. 8 

The next day, that is, on the 1st of 
April, the weather returned again to 
its customary bias, the sky looked dark 
and gloomy, and the wind began to 

* Under this d#e, March 31st, An- 
son's Official Kyport of his voyage 
makes the firstyiention of the scurvy : 
“Men falling|Slown every day with 
.scorbutic compliints. M Thomas also 
now notes, WOT* some graphic details, 
the outbreak W the scurvy, which Mr 
Walter, with #jkfcd want of dramatic 
instinct, defers So , a period of compara- 
tively trivial dfo^oLtal peril : *• And 
now, as it we* If Md the finishing 
stroke to our nn^ortraes, our pcoplfl 
began to be uhivf toaSt afflicted with 
that most terrible, ol&imite, and, at 
sea, incurable disease, the scurvy, which 
quickly made a most havoa 

among us, beginning at fiist to carry 
of! two or three a uay, but soon in 
creasing, and at last carrying off eight 
or ten ; an l as most of the living were 
very ill of the same distemper, and the 
little remainder who preserved their 
healths bettor, in a manner quite Worn 
nut with incessui* t labour, I have tome* 
times seen four or five dead bodies, 
some sewn up in their hammocks, ’ 
others not, washing about the deeK*; 
for want of help to bury them in the 
sea. 
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freshen and to blow in squalls ; how- 
ever, it was not yet so boisterous as 
to prevent our carrying our topsails 
dose reefed ; but its appearance was 
such as plainly prognosticated that a 
still severer tempest was at hand. 
And accordingly, on the 3d of April, 
there came on a storm which both in 
its violence and continuation (for it 
lasted three days) exceeded all that 
we had hitherto encountered. In its 
first onset, we received a furious shock 
from the sea which broke upon our 
larboard quarter, where it stove in the 
quarter gallery, and rushed into the 
snip like a deluge ; our rigging, too, 
suffered extremely, for one of the straps 
of the main dead-eyes was broke, as 
was also a maiusliroud and futtock- 
sliroud, so that to ease the stress upon 
the masts and shrouds we lowered both 
our main arid fore yards, and furled 
all our sails, and in this posture we 
lay to for three days, when, the storm 
somewhat abating, we ventured to 
make sail under our courses only. But 
even this we could not do long, for 
the next day, which was tire 7th, we 
had another hard gnle of wind, with 
lightning and rain, which obliged us 
to lie to again all night. It Was won- 
derful that, notwithstanding the hard 
weather we had endured, no extraor- 
dinary accident lmd happened to any 
of the squadron since the breaking of 
the Gloucester's inainyard : but this 
wonder soon ceased ; 1 for at three the 
next morning several guns were fired 
to leeward as signals of distress. And 
the Commodore making a signal for 
the squadron to bring to, we at day- 
break saw the Wager a considerable 
way to leeward of any of the other 
ships ; and we soon perceived that 
she had lost her mizzenmast and main- 
topsail yard. We immediately bore 
down to her, and found this disaster 
had arisen from the badness of her 
Ironwork ; for all the chain-plates to 
windward had given way upon the 
ship's fetching aueep roll. This proved 
the more unfortunate to the Wager, ns 
her carpenter had boon on board the 

1 Ed. 1776 : “ This good fortune now 
no longer attended us. ” 


Gloucester ever since the 31st of March, 
and the weather was now too severe to 
permit him to return. Nor was the 
Wager the only ship of the squadron 
that had suffered in the late tempest ; 
for the next day a signal of distress 
was made by the Anna pink, and, 
upon speaking with the master, we 
learned that they had broken their fore- 
stay and the gammon of the bowsprit, 
and were in no small danger of having 
all the masts come by the board ; so 
that we were obliged to bear away un- 
til they had made all fast, after which 
wo hauled upon a wind again. • • • 

By the latitude of the land we [next] 
foil in with, it was agreed to be a part 
of Tierra del Fuego, near the southern 
outlet described m Frazier’s chart of 
the Straits of Magellan, and was 
supposed to be that point called by 
him Cape Noir. It was indeed most 
wonderlul that the currents should 
have driven us to the eastward with 
such strength ; for the whole squadron 
esteemed themselves upwards of ten 
degrees more westerly than this land, 
so that in running down, by our ac- 
count, about nineteen degrees of lon- 
gitude, we had not really advanced 
above half that distance. And now, 
instead of having our labours and 
anxieties relieved by approaching a 
warmer climate and more tranquil 
seas, we were [forced] to steer again 
to the southward, and again to com- 
bat those western blasts which had so 
often terrified us ; and this, too, when 
we were weakened by our men falling 
sick and dying apace, and when our 
spirits, dejected by a long continuance 
at sea, and by our late disappointment, 
were much less capable of supporting 
us in the various difficulties which we 
could not but expect in this new [and 
arduous] undertaking. Add to all 
this, too, the discouragement we re- 
ceived by the diminution of tliestreiigth 
of the squadron ; for three days before 
this we lost sight of the Severn ami 
the Pearl in the morning ; and though 
we spread our ships, and beat about 
for some time, yet we never saw them 
more ; whence we had apprehensions 
that they too might have fallen in 
with this land in the night, and, being 
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less favoured by the wind and the moon 
than we were,, might have run on shore 
and have perished. Full of these de- 
jected thoughts and gloomy presages, 
we stood away to the SW., prepared 
by our late disaster to suspect, that 
how large soever an allowance we made 
in our westing for the drift of the 
eastern cm lent, we might still upon a 
second trial perhaps find it insullicicut. 


CHAPTER IX. 1 

The improper season of the year in 
which we attempted to double Ca]»e 
Horn, and to which is to bo imputed 
the disappointment recited in the 
foregoing Chapter in falling in with 
Tierra del Fuego, when we reckoned 
ourselves at least a hundred leagues 
to the westward of that whole const, 
and consequently well udvuneed into 
the Pacific Ocean ; this unseasonable 
navigation, I say, to which we were 
necessitated by our too lute departure 
from England, was the fatal source of 
all the misfortunes we afterwards en- 
countered. For from hence proceeded 
the separation of our ship*, the de- 
struction of our people, the ruin of 
our project on Baldivia and of all our 
other views on the Spanish places, 
and the reduction of our squadron 
from the formidable condition in 
which it passed Straits Le Mai re to a 
couple oi shattered, half - manned 
cruisers, and a sloop, so far disabled 
that in many climates they scarcely 
durst have put to sea. 


1 his Chapter, of twenty pages in 
the original, is almost entirely devoted 
to “ Observations and Directions for 
facilitating the Passage of our Future 
( ‘ruisers round Cape Horn/' But os 
its matter is purely technical, and, 
however curious as casting light on 
the state of nautical science a century 
and a quarter ago, possesses not the 
smallest popular interest now-a-days, 
the Chapter is omitted, with the ex- 
ception of one or two introductory 
sentences which bear on the actual 
narrative. 


CHAPTER X. 

Aftek the mortifying disappointment 
of falling iu with the coast of Tierra 
del Fucgo, when we esteemed ourselves 
ten degrees to the westward of it; 
after this disappointment, I say, re- 
cited in tho eighth Chapter, we stood 
away to the SW. till tho 22d of April, 
when we were in upwards of 1)0° S., and 
by our account near six degrees to the 
westward of Caj>e Noir. And in this 
run we had a series of as favourable 
weather as could well be expected in 
that jxirt of the world, even in a 
better season ; so that this interval, 
setting the inquietude of our thoughts 
aside, was by tar the most eligible of 
any wo enjoyed from Straits Ias Maire 
to the west coast of America. This 
moderate weather continued with 
little variation till the 24th; but oil 
the 24th in the evening tho wind 
began to blow fresh, and soon in- 
creased to a prodigious storm ; and 
the weather Wing extremely thick, 
about midnight we lost sight of the 
other ships of the squadron, which, 
notwithstanding the violence of the 
preceding stomu, had hitherto kept 
m company with us. Nor was this 
our hole midWiuuc ; for the next 
morning, emlr.ivoming to hand the 
topsails, the clewlines and buntlines 
bioke, and, the sheets being kttlf- 
llowii, ova* i v seam in the topsails was 
soon split from top to bottom, ami 
the main -topsail shook so strongly ii* 
the wind, that it carried away the 
top lantern, and endangered the head 
cd the mast. However, at length some 
of tho most daring of our men ven- 
tured upon the yard, ami cut the sail 
away close to the reefs, though with 
tho utmost hazard of their lives. At 
the same time, tho forctopsail boat 
about tho yard with so inuehjTury, 
that it was soon blown to pieces; and 
that wo might have full employment, 
the mainsail blew loose, which obliged 
us to lower down theyiud to secure 
the sail ; and the foro-yard being 
likewise lowered, we lay to under* a 
mizzen. And besides the loss of dur 
topsails, wo had much of our other 
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rigging broke, and lost a main stud- 
ding-sail boom out of the chains. 

On the 25th, about noon, the weather 
became more moderate, which enabled 
us to sway up our yards, and to repair, 
in the best manner we* could, our 
shattered rigging; but still we had 
no sight of the rest of our squadron, 
nor indeed were we joined by any of 
them again till after our arrival at 
Juan Fernandez, nor did any two of 
them, as wo have since learned, con- 
tinue in company together. And this 
total sojiaration was the more wonder- 
ful, os we had hitherto kept together 
for seven weeks, through all the re- 
iterated teinjxjsts of this turbulent 
climate. It must indeed bo owned 
that this separation gave us room to 
expect that we might make our pas- 
sage in a shorter time than if we had 
continued together, because wo could 
now make the best of ovir way without 
being retarded by the misfortunes of 
the other ships ; but then wo had 
the - melancholy reflection that we 
ourselves were hereby deprived of the 
assistance of others, and our safety 
would depend upon our single ship. 
So that, if a plank started, or any 
other accident of the samo nature 
should take place, wo must all irre- 
coverably perish ; o r, should we be 
driven on shore, we had the uncom- 
fortable prospect of ending our days 
on some desolate coast, without any 
reasonable hope of ever getting away ; 
whereas, with another ship m com- 
pany, all these calamities are much 
less formidable, since in every kind 
of danger there would bo some proba- 
bility that one ship at least might*] 
escape, and might bo capable of pre- 
serving or relieving tho crow of the 
other. 

The remaining part of this month 
of April we had generally hard gales, 
although we had been every day since 
tho 22d edging to tho northward ; 
however, on the last day of tho month 
we flattered ourselves with the hopes 
of soon terminating nil our sufferings, 
for we that day found ourselves in 
the Latitude of 52° 13', which, being 
to the northward of tho Straits of 
Magellan, wo were assured that we 


had completed our passage, and hod 
arrived in tho confines of the Southern 
Ocean ; and this Ocean being nomi- 
nated Pacific, from the equability of 
the seasons which are said to prevail 
there, and the facility and security 
with which navigation is there carried 
on, wo doubted not but we should be 
speedily cheered with the moderate 
gales, the smooth water, and the 
temperate air, for which that tract of 
tho globe has been so renowned. And 
under the influence of these pleasing 
circumstances we hoped to experience 
some kind of compensation for the 
complicated miseries which had so 
constantly attended us for the last 
eight weeks. But here we were again 
disappointed ; for in the succeeding 
month of May our sufferings rose to 
a much higher pitch than they had 
ever yet done, whether we consider 
tho violence of tho storms, the shat- 
tering of our sails and rigging, or the 
diminishing and weakening of our 
crew by deaths and sickness, and the 
probable prospect of our total destruc- 
tion. Ail this will be sufficiently 
evident from the following circum- 
stantial account of our diveisified 
misfortunes. 

Soon after our passing Straits Le 
Maire, the scurvy l»ogan to make its 
appearance amongst us ; and our long 
continuance at sea, the fatigue we 
underwent, and the various disap- 
pointments we met with, had occa- 
sioned its spreading to such a degree, 
that at the latter end of April there 
were but few on l>oard who were not 
in some degree afflicted with it ; and 
in that month no less than fort 3 r -three 
died of it on board the Centurion. 
But though we thought that the dis- 
temper had then risen to an extra- 
ordinary height, and were willing 
to hope that as we advanced to the 
northward its malignity would abate ; 
yet we found, on the contrary, that 
m tho month of May wo lost nearly 
double that number. And as we dill 
not get to land till the middle of 
June, the mortality went on increas- 
ing, and the disease extended itself so 
prodigiously, that after the loss of 
above 200 men we could not at last 
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muster more than six foremast men 
in a watch capable of duty. 

This disease, so frequently attend- 
ing all long voyages, and so particu- 
larly destructive to us, is surely the 
most singular and \maccountable of 
any that affects the human body. For 
its symptoms are inconstant and in- 
numerable, and it* progress and effects 
extremely irregular ; for scarcely any 
two persons have the same complaints, 
and where there has been found some 
conformity in the symptoms the order 
of their appearance has been totally 
different. However, though it fre- 
quently puts on the form of many 
other diseases, and is therefore not 
to be described by any exclusive and 
infallible critorions ; yet there are 
some symptoms which arc more gene- 
ral than the rest, and, therefore, 
occurring the oftenest, deserve a more 
particular enumeration. These com- 
mon appearances arc large discoloured 
spots dispersed over the whole surface 
of the body, swelled legs, putrid gums, 
and above all, an extraordinary lassi- 
tude of the whole body, especially 
after any exercise however ineonsider- 
ihle ; and this lassitude at last de- 
generates into a proneness to swoon 1 
>n the least exertion of strength, or 
veil on the least motion. This 
liseasc is likewise usually attended 
with a strange dejection of the spirits, 
and with shiverings, tremblings, and 
a disposition to be seized with the 
most dreadful terrors on the slightest 
accident. Indeed it was most remark- 
able, in all our reiterated experience 
of this malady, that whatever dis- 
couraged our people, or at any time 
damped their hopes, never failed to 
add new vigour to the distemper; for 
it usually killed those who were in 
the last stage of it, and confined those 
to their hammocks who were before 
capable of some kind of duty ; so that 
it seemed as if alacrity of mind and 
sanguine thoughts were no contempt- 
ible preservatives from its fatal malig- 
nity. 

But it is not easy to complete the 
long roll of the various concomitants 

1 Ed. 1776 : “ And even to die.” 


of this disease ; for it often produced 
putrid fevers, pleurisies^ tho jaundice, 
ami violent rheumatic pains, and 
sometimes it occasioned an obstinate 
costiveness, which was generally at* 
tended with a difficulty or breathing i 
and this was esteemed the most deadly 
of all the scorbutic symptoms. At 
other times the whole body, but more 
especially the legs, were subject to 
ulcers of tho worst kind, attended with 
rotten bones, and such a luxuriance 
of fungus flesh, as yielded to no 
remedy. But a most extraordinary 
circumstance, and what would no 
scarcely credible upon any single evi- 
dence, is, that the scars of wounds 
which had been for many years healed 
were forced open again by this viru- 
lent distemper. Of this there was a 
remarkable instance in one of the 
invalids on board the Centurion, who 
had been wounded above fifty years 
l>efore at the battle of the Boyne; for 
though ho was cured soon alter, and 
had continued well for a great number 
of years past, yet, on his being at- 
tacked by the scurvy, his wounds, itt 
the y>rogress of his disease, broke out 
afresh, and appeared as if they had 
never been healed. Nay, what is 
still more astonishing, the callus of a 
broken bone, which had been com- 

f )letely formed for a long time, was 
bund to be hereby dissolved, ami the 
fracture seemed as if it lmd ne\*er been 
consolidated. Indeed, the elFccts of 
this disease were in almost cveiy in- 
stance wonderful ; for many of our 
people, though confined to thetr ham* 
mocks, appeared to have no incon- 
siderable share of health, for they 
ate and drank heartily, were cheerful* 
and talked w ith much seeming vigour 
and with a loud, strong tone of voice ; 
and yet on their being the least moved, 
though it was only from one part of 
the ship to the other, and that in 
their hammocks, they have imme- 
diately expired ; and others who have 
confided in their seeming strength, 
and have resolved to got out of their 
hammocks, have died before they 
could well reach the dock ; and ft 
was no uncommon thing for those 
w ho were able to walk the dock, aftd 
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to do some kind of duty, to drop down 
dead in an instant, on any endeavours 
to act with their utmost vigour, many 
of our people having perished in this 
manner during the course of this 
voyage. 

With this terrible disease we strug- 
gled the greatest part of the time of 
our beating round Capo Horn ; and 
though it did not then rage with its 
utmost violence, yet we buried no 
less than forty-three men on board 
the Centurion in the month of April, 
as has been already observed. We 
still entertained hopes, that when we 
should have once secured our passage 
round the Cape, wo should put a 
period to this and all the other evils 
which had so constantly pursued us. 
Hut it was our misfortune to find, 
that the Pacific Ocean was to us less 
hospitable than the turbulent neigh- 
bourhood of Tierra del Fucgo and 
Cape Horn ; l for being arrived, on 

1 Thomas dwells far more im- 
pressively on this disappointment : 
* f Friday, May 8, at seven in the 
morning, saw the main land of Pata- 
gonia appearing in high mountains 
covered mostly with snow. AVe like- 
wise saw several islands, one of which 
we took to be the Island del Soccoro, 
so called by Sir John Nar borough, in 
his account of his voyage into those 
parts ; and from the fine description 
this gentleman had given of this island 
(having been there in the very height 
of sunyner), this place was appointed 
for our first general rendezvous in the 
South Seas. An unhappy appoint- 
ment it was in its consequences ; for 
when the people, already reduced to 
the hist extremity, found this to be 
the place of rendezvous, where they 
liad liojied to meet the rest* of their 
companions with joy, and what a 
miserable part of the world it ap- 
peared to be, their grief gave way to 
despair ; they saw no end of their 
sufferings, nor any door open to their 
safety. Those who had hitherto been 
well and in heart, now full of desjjon- 
* deucy, fell down, sickened, and died; 
and, to sum up this melancholy part, 
1 Yerily believe, that our touching on 
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the 8th of May, off the Island of 
Socoro, which was the first rendez- 
vous appointed for the squadron, and 
where wo hoped to have met with 
some of our companions, we cruised 
for them in that station several days. 
And here we were not only disap- 
pointed in our hones of being joined 
by our friends, ana thereby induced to 
favour the gloomy suggestions of their 
having ail perished; but we were 
likewise perpetually alarmed with the 
fears of being driven on shore upon 
this coast, which appeared too craggy 
and irregular to give us the least hopes 
that in such a case any of us could 
possibly escape immediate destruc- 
tion. For the land had indeed a 
most tremendous aspect ; the most 
distant part of it, and which appeared 
far within the country, being the 
mountains usually called the Andes 
or Cordilleras, was extremely high, 
and covered with snow; and the 
coast itself seemed quite rock 3 * and 
barren, and the water’s edge skirted 
wifh precipices. In some places, in- 
deed, there appeared several deep bays 
running into the land, but the en- 
trance into them was generally blocked 
up by numbers of little islands ; and 
though it was not improbable but 
thero might be convenient shelter in 
some of those bays, and proper chan- 
nels leading thereto ; yet, as we were 
utterly ignorant of the coast, had we 
been driven ashore by the western 
winds which blew almost constantly 
there, we did not expect to have 
avoided the loss of our ship and of 
our lives. 

And this continued peril, which 

this coast, the long stay we made here, 
and our hindrance by cross winds, 
which we should have avoided in a 
direct course to Juan Fernandez, lost 
ns at least sixty or seventy of as stout 
and able men as any in the navy. 
This unspeakable distress was still 
aggravated by the difficulties we found 
in working the ship, as the scurvy 
had by this time destroyed no less 
than 200 of our men, and had in 
some degree affected almost the whole 
crew.” 
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lasted for above a fortnight, was 
greatly aggravated by the difficulties 
we found in working the ship ; as the 
scurvy had by this time destroyed so 
great a part of our hands, and had in 
some degree affected almost the whole 
crew. 1 Nor did we, as we hoped, 
find the winds less violent as we ad- 
vanced to the northward ; for we hod 
often prodigious squalls, which split 
our sails, greatly damaged our rigging, 
and endangered our masts. I indeed, 
during the greatest part of the time 
we were upon this coast, the wind 
blew so hard, that in another situa- 
tion where we had sufficient sea -room 
we should certainly have lain to ; but 
in the present exigency we were ne- 
cessitated to carry both our courses 
and topsails, in order to keep clear of 
this lee-shore. In one of these squalls, 
which was attended by several violent 
claps of thunder, a "sudden flash of 
fire darted along our decks, which, 
dividing, exploded with a report like 
that of several pistols, and wounded 
many of our men and officers a# it 
passed, marking them in different 
parts of the body. This flame was 
attended with a strong sulphurous 
stench, and was doubtless of the same 
nature with the larger and more vio- 
lent blasts of lightning which then 
filled the air. 

it were endless to rod to minutely 
the various disasters, fatigues, and 
terrors which we encountered on this 
coast ; all these went on increasing 
till the 22d of May, at which time the 
fury of all the storms which we had 
hitherto encountered seemed to be 
combined, and to have conspired our 
destruction. I n this liumcano almost 
all our sails were split, and great part 
of our standing rigging broken ; ami, 
about eight in the evening, a moun- 
tainous overgrown sea took us upon 
our starboard quarter, and gave us so 

1 Anson himself writes in his Offi- 
cial Report, under date May 8th, that 
he “had not men able to keep tho 
deck sufficient to take in a topsail, 
all being violently afflicted with the 
scurvy, and every day lessening our 
number by six, eight, or ten.” 


prodigious a shock, that several of our 
shrouds broke with tho jerk, by which 
our masts were greatly endangered ; 
our ballast and stores, too, were so 
strangely shifted, that the ship heeled 
afterwards two streaks to port. Incised, 
it was a most tremendous blow, and 
we were thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation from tho apprehension of 
instantly foundering ; and though the 
wind abated in a few hours, yot, as we 
had no more sails left in a condition 
to bend to our yards, the ship laboured 
very much in a hollow sea, rolling 
gunwale-to, for want of sail to steady 
her : so that we expected our masts, 
which were now very slenderly sup* 
ported, to come by tho board every 
moment. However, we exerted our* 
selves tho best wo could to stirrup our 
shrouds, to reeve new halyards, and 
to mend our sails ; but while these 
necessary operations were carrying on, 
we ran great risk of being driven on 
shore on tlie Island of Ohiloe, which 
was not far distant from us ; but ill 
the midst of our peril tho wind happily 
shifted to the southward, ami wo 
steered off the land with the mainsail 
only, the master and myself undertak- 
ing the management of tho helm, whilo 
every one else on hoard was busied ill 
securing the masts, and bending tho 
sails as fast as they eouhl be rquiired* 
This was the last effort of that stormy 
climate ; for in a day or two after wo 
got clear of the land, and found the 
weather more moderate than wc had 
yet experienced since our passing 
Mraits I*c Maivc. And now naving 
cruised in vain for more than a fort- 
night in quest of the other ships of 
the squadron, it was resolved to taka 
advantage of the present favourable 
season, and the offing we had made from 
this terrible coast, and to make the 
best of our way for the Island of Juan 
Fernandez. For though our next ren- 
dezvous was apjiointed off the harbour 
of Baldivia, yet as we hod hitherto 
seen none of our companions at 
first rendezvous, it was not to bo sup- 
posed that any of them would bo found 
at tho second ; indeed, wo had tho 1 
greatest reason to suspect that all but 
ourselves had perishocL Beside* wo 
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wore by tills time reduced to so low a 
condition, tliat, instead of attempting 
to attack the places of the enemy, our 
utmost bones could only suggest to us 
the possibility of saving the ship, and 
some part of the remaining enfeebled 
crew, by our speedy arrival at Juan 
Fernandez ; for this was the only road 
In that part of the world where there 
was any probability of our recovering 
our sick, or refitting our vessel, and 
consequently our getting thither was 
the only chance we had left to avoid 
perishing at soa. 

Our deplorable situation, then, al- 
lowing no room for deliberation, we 
stood for the Island of Juan Fernandez : 
and to save time, which was now ex- 
tremely precious (our men dying four, 
five, and six in a day), and likewise 
to avoid being engaged again with a 
lee-sliore, we resolved if possible to 
hit the island upon a meridian. And 
on the 28th of May, being nearly in 
the parallel m>on which it is laid 
down, we had great expectations of see- 
ing it ; but not finding it in the posi- 
tion in which the charts had taught 
us to expect it, we began to fear that 
we had got too far to the westward ; 
and therefore, though the Commodore 
himself was strongly persuaded that 
he saw it on the morning of the 28th, 
yet his officers believing it to be only 
a cloud, to which opinion the haziness 
of the weather gave some kind of coun- 
tenance, it was on a consultation re- 
solved to stand to the eastward in the 
parallel of the island ; as it was cer- 
tain that by this course we should 
either fall in with the island, if we 
were already to the westward of it, 
or should at least make the mainland 
of Chili, whence wo might bike a now 
departure, and assure ourselves, by 
running to the westward afterwards, 
of not missing the island a second 
time. 

On the 30th of May wo had a view 
of the continent of Chili, distant about 
twelve or thirteen leagues ; the land 
mode exceeding high and uneven, and 
appeared quite white; what we saw 


being doubtless a part of the Cordil- 
leras, which are always covered with 
snow. Though by this view of the 
land we ascertained our position, yet 
it gave us great uneasiness to find that 
we had so needlessly altered onr course 
when we were, in all probability, just 
upon the point of making the island ; 
for the mortality amongst us was now 
increased to a most dreadful degree^ 
and those who remained olive were 
utterly dispirited by this new disap* 

f iointment and the prospect of their 
onger continuance at sea. Our water, 
too, began to grow scarce, so that a 
general dejection prevailed amongst 
us, which added much to the virulence 
of the disease, and destroyed numbers 
of our best men ; and to all these 
calamities there was added this vexa- 
tious circumstance, that when, after 
having got a sight of the main, we 
tacked and stood to the westward in 

3 nest of the island, we were so much 
clayed by calms and contrary winds, 
that it cost us nine days to regain the 
westing which, when we stood to the 
eastward, we ran down in two. In 
this desponding condition, with a crazy 
ship, a great scarcity of fresh water, 
and a crew so universally diseased that 
there were not above ten foremast men 
in a watch capable of doing duty, and 
even some of these lame, and unable 
to go aloft : under these disheartening 
circumstances, I say, wc stood to the 
westward ; and, on the 9th of Jnne, 
at daybreak, wo at last discovered the 
long-wished-for Island of Joan Fer- 
nandez. And with this discovery I 
shall close this Chapter, and the Fust 
Book, after observing (which will fur- 
nish a very strong imago of onr un- 
paralleled distresses) that by our sus- 
pecting ourselves to be to the westward 
of the island on the 2Sth of May, and, 
in consequence of this, standing in for 
the main, we lost between seventy and 
eighty of our men, whom we should 
doubtless have saved had we made the 
island that day, which, had we kept 
on our course for a few hours longer, 
we could not have failed to have done. 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER I. 

Om the 9tli of June, at daybreak, as 
is mentioned in die in-eroding. Char- 
ter, Ave first descried the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, bearing N. by E. 
half E., at eleven or twelve leagues* 
distance. And though, on this view, 
it appeared to be a mountainous place, 
extremely ragged and irregular ; yet, 
as it was land, and the land we sought 
for, it was to us a most agreeable 
sight. For at this place only we 
could hope to put a period to those 
terrible calamities we had so long 
struggled with, which had already 
swept away above half our crow, and 
which, had we continued a few days 
longer at sea, would inevitably have 
completed our destruction. For we 
were by this time reduced to so help- 
less a condition, that out of 200 and 
odd men who remained alive, wc could 
not, taking all our watches together, 
muster hands enough to work the 
ship on an emergency, though we in- 
cluded the officers, thoir servants, and 
the hoys. 

The wind being northerly when wc 
first made the island, we kept plying 
all that day, and the next night, in 
order to get in with the land ; and 
wearing the ship in the middle watch, 
we had a melancholy instance of the 
almost incredible debility of our 
people ; for the lieutenant could mus- 
ter no more than two quarter-masters 
and six foremast men capable "of 
working ; so that without tne assist- 
ance of the officers, servants, and 
l*>vs, it might have proved impos- 
sible for us to have reached the island 
after we had got sight of it ; and even 
with this assistance they; were two 
hours in trimming the sails. To so 
wretched a condition was a sixty- 
gun ship reduced, which had passed 
Straits Ee Malre but three months 
before, with between 400 and 500 men, 
almost all of them in health and 
vigour. 


However, on the 10th, in the after* 
noon, wc got under tho loo of the 
island, and kept ranging along it at 
about two miles’ distance, in order 
to look out for the proper anchorage, 
which was described to do in a bay on 
tho north side. And now, being 
nearer in with tho shore, we could 
discover that the broken craggy pre- 
cipices, which had appeared so unpro- 
mising at a distance, were far m»m 
barren, being in most places covered 
with woods ; and that between them 
there were everywhere interspersed 
tho finest valleys, clothed with a most 
beautiful verdure, and watered with 
numerous streams and cascades ; no 
valley, of any extent, l>eing unpro- 
vided of its proper rill. Tho water, 
too, as wo afterwards fouud, was not 
inferior, to any wo luul ever tasted, 
and was constantly clear ; so that tho 
aspect of this country would at all 
times havft been extremely delightful, 
but in our distressed situation, lan- 
guishing as we were for the land and 
its vegetable productions (an inclina- 
tion constantly attending every stage 
of tho sea -scurvy), it is scarcely 
credible with what eagerness and 
transport we viewed tho shore, ami 
with how much impatience wo longed 
for tho greens and other refreshments 
which were then in sight ; and par- 
ticularly for the water, for of this Wo 
had been confined to a very sparing 
allowance for a considerable time, aiiu 
had then but five tons remaining on 
board. Those only who have en~ 
dured a long scries of thirst, and who 
can readily recall the desire and agita- 
tion which tho ideas alone of springs 
and brooks have at that time raised 
in them, can judge of the emotion 
with which we eyed a large cascade of 
tho most transparent water, which 
poured itself from a rock near 14)0 
feet high into the sea, at a small 
distance from the ship. Even thole 
amongst the diseased, who were not 
in the very lost stages of the distemper* 
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though they hod long Leon confined 
to their hammocks, exerted the small 
remains of strength that were left 
them, and crawled up to the deck to 
feast themselves with this reviving 
prospect* Thus we coasted the shore, 
fully employed in the contemplation 
of this diversified landscape, which 
still improved upon us the farther we 
advanced* But at last the night 
closed upon us before we had satisfied 
ourselves which was the proper bay 
to anchor in ; and therefore we re- 
solved to keep in soundings all night 
(we having then from sixty - four 
to seventy fathoms), and to send our 
Inmt next morning to discover the 
road. However, tno current shifted 
in the night, and set us so near the 
land, that we were obliged to let go 
the best bower in fifty-six fathoms, 
not half-a-mile from the shore. At 
four in the morning the cutter was 
despatched with our third lieutenant 
to nnd out the bay we were in search 
of, who returned again at noon with 
the boat laden with seals and grass ; 
for though the island abounded with 
better vegetables, yet the boat's crew, 
in their short stay* had not met with 
them ; and they well knew that even 
gross would prove a dainty, nnd, in- 
deed, it was all soon and eagerly de- 
voured. The seals, too, were con- 
sidered as fresh provision ; but as yet 
were not much admired, though they 
grew afterwards into more repute ; 
for what rendered them loss valuable 
at this juncture was the prodigious 
quantity of excellent fish which the 
people on board had taken during 
the absence of the boat. 

The cutter, in this expedition, had 
discovered the bay where we intended 
to anchor, which wo found was to 
the westward of our presont station ; 
and the next morning, the weather 
proving favourable, wo endeavoured 
to weigh, in order to proceed thither. 
But though, on this occasion, we 
mustered all the strength we could, 
obliging even the sick, who were 
'Qcarce able to keep on their legs, to 
assist us, yet the capstan was so 
weakly manned, that it was near four 
hours before we hove the cable right 


up and down ; after which, with our 
utmost efforts, and with many surges 
and some purchases we made use of 
to increase our power, we found our- 
selves incapable of starting the anchor 
from the ground* However, at noon, 
as a fresh gale blew towards the bay, 
we were induced to set the sails, which 
fortunately tripped the anchor ; on 
which we steered along shore till we 
came abreast of the point that fofms 
the eastern part of the bay. On 
opening the bay, the wind, that had 
lie friended ns thus far, shifted, and 
blew from thence in squalls ; but by 
means of the headway we had got, 
we luffed close in, till the anchor 
brought us up in fifty-six fathoms. 1 
Soon after we had thus got to our new 
berth, we discovered a sail, which we 
made no doubt was one of our squad- 
ron ; and on its nearer approach, we 
found it to be the Trial sloop* Wo 
immediately sent some of our hands 
on board her, by whose assistance she 
waa brought to an anchor between us 
and the land. We soon found that 
the sloop had not been exempted from 
those calamities which we had so 
severely felt ; for her commander. 
Captain Saunders, waiting oil the 
Commodore, informed him, that out 
of his small complement he had buiied 
thirty-four of his men ; and those 
tli at remained were so universally 
afflicted with the scurvy, that only 
himself, his lieutenant, and three 
of his men, were able to stand by 
the sails. 

The Trial came to an anchor within 
us on the 12th about noon, and wo 
carried our hawsers on board her, in 
order to moor ourselves nearer in 
shore ; but the wind, coming off the 
land in violent gusts, prevented our 
mooring in the berth we intended, 
especially as our principal attention 
waqguow employed on business rather 
of 30 fioro importance. For we were 

“To our inexpressible joy,*’ says 
llamas, 4 ‘ having been from St 
Cmierinc’s, in the Brazils, to this 
ptage 148 days, on such a dreadful 
oadJatal a passage, as, I believe, very 
fc^Jkersons ever experienced.** 
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now extremely occupied in sending | 
on shore materials to raise tents for j 
the reception of the sick, who died , 
apace on board ; and doubtless the 
distemper was considerably augmented 
by the stench and filthiness in which 
they lay ; for the number of the dis- 
eased was so great, and so few could 
be spared from the necessary duty of 
the sails to look after them, that it 
was impossible to avoid a great re- 
laxation in the article of cleanliness, 
which had rendered the ship extremely 
loathsome between decks. But not- 
withstanding our desire of freeing the 
sick from their hateful situation, and 
their own extreme impatience to get 
on shore, we had not hands enough 
to prepare the tents for their reception 
before the 16th ; but on that ana the 
two following days we sent them all 
on shore, amounting to 167 persons, 
besides at least a dozen who died in 
the boats on their being exposed to 
the fresh air. The greatest part of 
our sick were so infirm, that we were 
obliged to carry them out of the ship 
in their hammocks, and to convey 
them afterwards in the same manner 
from the water-side to their tents, 
over a stony beach. This was a 
work of considerable fatigue to the 
few who were healthy ; and therefore 
the Commodore, with his accustomed 
humanity, not only assisted herein 
with his own labour, but obliged 
bis officers, without distinction, to 
give their helping hand. The ex- 
treme weakness of our sick may in 
some measure he collected frjom the 
numbers who died after they mad got 
on shore; for it had general^ been 
found that the land, and the Refresh- 
ments it produces, very soon recover 
most stages of the sea-scurvyh and 
we flattered ourselves that those who 
had not perished on this first exposure 
to the open air, but had lived to* be 
placed in their tents, would hive 
been speedily restored to their health 
and vigour. But, to our great mor- 
tification, it was near twenty days 
after their landing before the mor- 
tality was tolerably ceased; and for 
the first ten or twelve days we buried 
rarely less than six each day, nr*d 


many of those who survived recovered 
by very slow and insensible degrees, 
Indeed, those who were well enough, 
at their first getting on shore, to creep 
out of their tents and crawl about* 
were soon relieved, and recovered 
tlicir health and strength in a^ very 
short time; but in the rest the disease 
seemed to have acquired a degree of 
inveteracy which was altogether with* 
out example. 1 

The excellence of the climate and 
the looseness of the soil render this 
place extremely proper for all kinds 
of vegetation; for if the ground bo 
anywhere accidentally turned up it is 
immediately overgrown with turnips 
and Sicilian radishes; and therefore 
Mr Anson having with him garden 
seeds of all kinds, and stones of dif- 
ferent sorts of fruits, he, for the better 
accommodation of his countrymen 
who should hereafter touch here, 
sowed both lettuces, carrots, and other 
garden plants, anti set in the woods a 
great variety of plum, apricot, and 
peach stones. And these last, he has 
l>een informed, have since thriven to 
a very remarkable degree; for some 
gentlemen, who in their passage from 
Lima to Obi Spain were, taken and 
brought to England, having procured 
leave to wait upon Air Anson to thuuk 
him for his generosity ami humanity 
to his prisoners, some of whom were 
their relations, they in casual dis- 
course with him about his transac- 
tions in the South Sens, particularly 
asked him if he had not planted a 
great number of fruit-stones on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez; for they 
told him their late navigators had 
discovered there numbers of peach 
trees and apricot trees, which Doing 
fruits before unobserved in that place* 

1 The Narrator here goes into a long 
and minute description of Joan Fer- 
nandez, for the advantage of future 
British cruisers in those. seas; but 
the island has been described in 
Dam pier's Voyage (page 168), and the 
Editor has omitted those parts of Mr 
Walter’s account which do not beer 
. on the actual proceedings of the 
; squadron. 
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they concluded them to be produced 
from kernels set by him. 

The spot where the Commodore 
pitched his tent, and which he made 
choice of for his own residence, was 
a small lawn that lay on a little as- 
cent, at the distance of about half-a- 
mile from the sea. 1 In the front of 
his tent there was a large avenue cut 
through the woods to the seaside, 
which sloping to the water, with a 
gentle descent, opened a prospect of 
the bay and the ships at anchor. 
This lawn was screened behind by a 
tall wood of myrtle sweeping round 
it in the form of a theatre, the ground 
on which the wood stood rising wdtli 
a much sharper ascent than the lawn 
itself, though not so much but that 
the hills and precipices within land 
towered up considerably above the 
tops of the trees, and added to the 
grandeur of the view. There were, 
besides, two streams of crystal water 
which ran on the right and left of 
the tent, within 100 yards* distance, 
and were shaded by the trees which 
skirted the lawn on either side, 
and completed the symmetry of the 
whole. 

It remains now only that we speak 
of the animals and provisions which 
wo met with at this place. Former 
writers have related that this islaud 
abounded with vast numbers of goats ; 
ami their accounts are not to be 
questioned, this place being the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers 
who formerly frequented those seas. 
And there are two instances — one of 
a Mosquito Indian, and the other of 

1 And was probably, as Thomas 
suggests, the very spot on which 
Slielvocke pitched his tent after his 
shipwreck oil the island in May 1720. 
Shelvockc, as quoted in KerrVCol lec- 
tion of Voj*ages, Fart I., Book IV,, 
chap. 12, sec. 22, says: 44 1 now took 
some jpains to find out a convenient 
place in which to set up my tent, and 
at length found a commodious spot of 
ground not half-a-mile from the sea, 
having a fine stream of water on each 
side, with trees close at hand for 
firing, and building our huts. ” 


THE ISLAND. 

Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who 
were left bv their respective ships, 
and lived alone upon'this island for 
some years, and consequently were 
no strangers to its produce. Selkirk, 
who was the last, after a stay of be* 
tween four and five years, was takeu 
off the place by the Duke and Duchess 
privateers, of Bristol, as may be seen 
at large in the journal of their voyage. 
His manner of life during his solitude 
was in most particulars very remark- 
able ; but there is one circumstance 
he relates which was so strangely 
verified by our own observation, that 
I cannot help reciting it. He tells 
us, among other things, as he often 
caught more goats than he wanted, 
he sometimes marked their ears and 
let them go. This was about thirty- 
two years before our arrival at the 
island. Now it happened that the 
first goat that was killed by our people 
at their landing had his ears slit; 
whence we concluded that he had 
doubtless been formerly under the 
power of Selkirk. This was indeed 
an animal of a most venerable aspect, 
dignified with an exceeding majestic 
beard, and with many other symptoms 
of antiquity. During our stay on the 
island we met with others marked in 
the same manner, all the males being 
distinguished by an exuberance of 
beard, and every other characteristic 
of extreme age. 

I remember we had once an oppor- 
tunity of observing a remarkable dis- 
pute betwixt a herd of these animals 
and a number of dogs, for going in our 
boat into the eastern bay, wo saw 
some dogs running very eagerly U]>on 
the foot, and being willing to discover 
what game they were after, wc lay 
upon our oars some time to view them ; 
and at last we saw them take to a hill, 
and looking a little farther we ob- 
served upon the ridge of it a herd of 
goats which seemed drawn up for their 
reception ; there was a very narrow 
path, skirted on each side by preci- 
pices, on which the master of the herd 
posted himself fronting the enemy, 
the rest of the goats being all behind 
him, where the ground was move 
open. As this spot was inaccessible 
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by any otlier path excepting whore 
this champion had placed nim self, the 
dogs, though they ran up-hill with 
great alacrity, yet when they came 
within about twenty yards of him 
durst not encounter him (for he would 
infallibly have driven them down the 
precipice), but give over the chase, 
and quietly laiu themselves down, 
panting at a great rate. The dogs, 
which, as I have mentioned, are mas- 
ters of all the accessible parts of the 
island, are of various kinds, but some 
of them very large, and arc multiplied 
to a prodigious degree. They some- 
times came down to our habitations at 
night and stole our provision, ami 
once or twice they set upon single 
persons, but assistance being at hand, 
they were driven off without doing 
any mischief. As at preseut it is rare 
for goats to fall in their w ay, we con- 
ceived that they lived principally upon 
young seals ; and indeed some of our 
people had the curiosity to kill dogs 
sometimes and dress them, and 4hey 
seemed to agree that they hud a fishy 
taste. 

Goats* flesh, as I have mentioned, 
being scarce, we rarely being able to 
kill above one a day, and our people 
growing tired of fish (which abounds 
at this place), they at l;ust condescend- 
ed to eat seals, which by degrees they 
came to relish, and called it lamb. 
The seal, numbers of which haunt 
this island, has been so often described 
by fonner writers that it is unneces- 
sary to say anything particular about 
them in this place. But there is an- 
other Amphibious creature to be met 
with here, called a sea lion, that hears 
some resemblance to a seal, though it 
is much larger. This, too, we ate, 
under the denomination of beef. They 
are in size, when arrived at their full 
growth, from twelve to twenty feet in 
length, and from eight to fifteen in cir- 
cumference ; they are extremely fat, so 
that after having cut through the skin, 
which is about an inch in thickness, 
there is at least a foot of fat before you 
can come at either lean or bones ; and 
we experienced more than once that 
tho fat of some of tho largest afforded 
us a butt of oil. They are likewise 


very foil of blood, for If they ore 
deeply wounded in a dozen placet, 
there will instantly gush out as many 
fountains of blood, spouting to a con* 
side ruble Mistance ; aud to try what 
quantity of blood they contained, we 
shot one first, and then cut its throat} 
and measuring the blood that came 
from him, we found that, besides what 
remained in the vessels — which, to be 
sure, was considerable— we got at 
least two hogsheads. . . .Wo 

killed many of them for food, porticil* 
larly for tlicit hearts and tongues, 
which we esteemed exceeding good 
eating, and prefumble even to those of 
bullocks. And in general there was 
no difficulty in killing them, for they 
were incapable either of escaping or 
resisting, their motion being the most 
unwieldy that can bo conceived, their 
blubber, all the time they are moving, 
being agitated in large waves under 
their skins. However, a sailor ono 
day being carelessly employed in skin- 
ning a young sea-lion, the female 
from which he had taken it caitfe 
upon him unperceived, ami getting 
his head in her mouth, she with her 
teeth scored his skull in notches in 
many places, ami tiioiehy wounded 
him so desperately that, though all 
possible care was taken of him, he 
died in a few days. 

But that whirl* furnished ns with 
the most delicious repasts at this 
island remains still to be described. 
This was the fish with which the 
u hole bay was most plentifully stored, 
and with the greatest variety. For 
wu found here cod of a prodigious 
size ; ami by the report of some of our 
crew, who had been formerly employed 
in the Newfoundland fishery, not ill 
less plenty than is to be met with on 
the banks of that island. Wc caught 
also cavil lies, gropers, large breams, 
maids, silver-fish, congers of a peculiar 
kind, and above all, a black fish which 
wc most esteemed, called by some a 
chimney-sweeper, in shape resembling 
a carp. Indeed the beach is ©very* 
w here so full of rocks and loose stance 
that there is no possibility of hauling 
the seyne ; but with hooks and lines 
we caught what numbers we pleased. 
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so that a boat with two or three lines 
would return loaded with fish in about 
two or three hours’ time. The only 
interruption we ever met with arose 
from great quantities of dog-fish and 
large sharks, which sometimes attend- 
ed our boats and prevented our sport. 
Besides the fish we have already men- 
tioned, we found hero one delicacy in 

K ter perfection, both as to size, 
ror, and quantity, than is perhaps 
to be met with in any other part of the 
world. This was sea craw-fish ; they 
generally weighed eight or nine pounds 
a- piece, were of an excellent taste, and 
lay in such abundance near the water’s 
edge that the boat-hooks often struck 
into them in putting the boat to and 
from the shore. 

These are the most material articles 
relating to the accommodations, soil, 
vegetables, animals, and other produc- 
tions of the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez. 1 By which it must appear how 

1 Thomas adds, in somewhat enthu- 
siastic terms, another and a pleasant 
feature of the island : “ It is astonish- 
ing, that among all the voyagers who 
have visited this fortunate island be- 
fore - us, and who have obliged the 
world with descriptions of it, none of 
them have mentioned a charming little 
bird that, with its wild, various, and 
irregular notes, enchants the ear, and 
makes the woods resound with its 
melody. This untutored chorister is 
somewhat less in size than the gold- 
finch, its plumage beautifully inter- 
mixed with red and other vivid colours, 
and the golden crown tipou its head 
so bright and glowing when seen in 
the full light of the sun that it sur- 

1 »asses nil description. These little 
>irds are far from being uncommon or 
unfamiliar, for they perched upon the 
branches of the myrtle-trees so near 
us, and sung so cheerfully, as if they 
had been conscious we were strangers, 
and came to give us welcome. There 
is, besides the above, another little 
bird unnoticed by any former writer, 
and which seems likewise peculiar to 
the island, and consequently without 
a name; it is still less than the former 
in size, but not inferior in beauty, 


properly that place was adapted for 
recovering us from the deplorable 
situation to which our tedious and 
unfortunate navigation round Caf>e 
Horn had reduced us. And having 
thus given the reader some idea of the 
site and circumstances of this place, 
which was to be our residence for three 
months, I shall now proceed in the 
next Chapter to relate all that occurred 
to us in that interval, resuming my 
narration from the 18th day of June, 
being the day on which the Trial 
sloop, having by a squall been driven 
out to sea three days before, came 
again to her moorings, the day in 
which wo finished the sending our 
sick on shore, and about eight days 
after our first anchoring at this island. 


CHAPTER II. 

The arrival of the Trial sloop at this 
island, so soon after wo came there 
ourselves [in the Centurion], gave us 
great hopes of being speedily joined 
by the rest of the squadron ; and we 
were for some days continually look- 
ing out, in expectation of their com- 
ing in sight. But near a fortnight 
l>eing elapsed without any of them 
having appeared, we began to despair 
of ever meeting them again ; as we 
knew that, had our ship continued so 
much longer at sea, we should every 
man of us have perished, and the 
vessel, occupied by dead bodies ouly, 
would have been left to the caprice of 
the winds and waves : and this we 
had great reason to fear was the fate 
of our consorts, as each hour added 
to the probability of these desponding 
suggestions. 

But, on the 21st of June, some of 
our people, from an eminence on 
shore, discerned a ship to leeward, 

though not so musical ; the back, 
wings, and head, are of ft lively given, 
intermixed with fine shining golden 
spots, and the Klly a snow-white 
ground, with ebony-coloured spots, 
so elegantly varied as no art can 
imitate. ” 
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with her courses even with the horh 
son ; and they at the same time par* 
ticularly observed, that she had no 
sail abroad except her courses and 
her main-topsail. This circumstance 
made them conclude that it was one 
of our squadron, which had probably 
suffered in her sails and rigging as 
severely as wo liad done : but thoy 
were prevented from forming more 
definite conjectures about her ; for, 
after viewing her for a short time, the 
weather grew thick and hazy, and 
they lost sight of her. On this report, 
and no shin appearing for some (lays, 
we were all under the greatest con- 
cern, suspecting that her people were 
in the utmost distress for want of 
water, and so diminished and weak- 
ened by sickness as not to bo able to 
ply up to windward ; so that wo feared 
that, after having been in smht of the 
island, her whole crew would notwith- 
standing perish at soa. However, on 
the 2Cth, towards noon, wo discerned 
a sail in the NE. quarter, whiejf wo 
conceived to be the very same ship 
that had been seen before, and our 
conjectures proved true ; and about 
1 o'clock sue approached so near 
that we could distinguish her to be 
the Gloucester. As we had no doubt 
of her being in great distress, the 
Commodore immediately ordered his 
l»oat to her assistance, laden with 
fresh water, fish, and vegetables, 
which was a very seasonable relief to 
them : for our aj'prehensions of their 
calamities appeared to be but too well 
grounded, as perhaps there never was 
a crew in a more distressed situation. 
They had already thrown overboard 
two-thirds of their complement, and 
of those that remained alive scarcely 
any were capable of doing duty, ex- 
cept the officers and their servants. 
They had been a considerable time at 
the small allowance of a pint of fresh 
water to each man for twenty-four 
hours ; and yet they had so little left, 
that, had it not been for the supply 
we sent them, they must soon havo 
died of thirst. 

The ship plied in within three miles 
of the bay ; but, the winds and cur- 
rents being contrary, she could not I 


reach the road. However, she eon* 
tinued in the offing the next day, but 
had no chance of coming to an anchor 
unless the wind and current shifted i 
and therefore the Commodore repeat- 
ed his assistance, sending to her the 
Trial's boat manned with the Centur- 
ion's people, and a further supply of 
water and other refreshments. Captain 
Mitchel, the captain of the Gloucester, 
was under a necessity of detaining 
both this boat and that sent the pre- 
ceding day ; for without the help of 
their crews he had no longer strength 
enough to navigate the ship. In this 
tantalising situation tho Gloucester 
continued for near a fortnight, with- 
out being able to fetch the road, 
though frequently attempting it, and 
at sometimes bidding very fair for it. 
On the 9th of July wc observed her 
stretching away to the eastward at a 
considerable distance, which we sup- 
l^oscd was with a design to get to the 
southward of the island ; but as we 
soon lost sight of her, and she did 
not appear for near a week, we were 
prodigiously concerned, knowing that 
she must be again in extreme distress 
for want of water. After grant impa- 
tience about her, we discovered ner 
again on the lOtli, endeavouring to 
come round tho eastern point of the 
island ; but tho wind, still blowing 
directly from tho bay, prevented her 
getting nearer than within four leagues 
of the land. On this Captain Mitchel 
made signals of distress ; and our 
long-boat was sent to him with a store 
of water, and jdenty offish and other 
refreshments. And the long-boat 
being not to be spared, the cockswain 
had positive orders from tho Commo- 
dore to return again immediately : 
but the weather proving st ormy tho 
next day, and the boat not appearing, 
we much feared she was lost, which 
would have proved an irretrievable 
misfortune to us all. But, the third 
day after, we were relieved from this 
anxiety by the joyful sight of the 
long-boat’s sails upon tbo water ; and 
we sent the cutter immediately to her 
assistance, which towed her amnjpSft® 
in a few hours. The crew of our 
long-iKMit had taken in six of the 
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Gloucester a sick men to bring them 
on shore, two of whom had died in 
the boat. And now we learned that 
the Gloucester was in a most dreadful 
condition, having scarcely, a man in 
health on board, except those they 
received from us ; ana numbers of 
their sick dying daily, wo found that, 
had it not been for the last supply 
sent by our long-boat, both the healthy 
and diseased must have all perished 
together for want of water. And 
these calamities were the more terrify- 
ing, as they appeared to bo without 
remedy : for the Gloucester had already 
spent a month in her endeavours to 
fetch the bay, and slio was now no 
farther advanced than at the first 
moment she made the island ; on the 
contrary, the people on board her had 
worn out all their hopes of ever suc- 
ceeding in it, by the many experi- 
ments they had made of its difficulty. 
Indeed, the same day her situation 
grew more desperate than ever ; for 
after she had received our last supply 
of refreshments, we again lost sight of 
her ; so that we in general despaired 
of her ever coining to an anchor. 

Thus was this unhappy vessel ban- 
died about within a few leagues of her 
intended harbour, whilst the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, and of those 
circumstances which could alone put 
an end to the calamities they laboured 
under, served only to aggravate their 
distress, by torturing them with a view 
of the relief it was not in their power 
to reach. But she was at last deliv- 
ered from this dreadful situation, at a 
time when wo least cxjiected it ; for, 
after having lost sight of her for several 
days, wo were pleasingly surprised, on 
the morning or the 23d of July, to see 
her open the NW. point of the bay with 
a flowing sail ; when we immediately 
despatched what boats we had to her 
assistance, and in an hour’s time from 
our first perceiving her she anchored 
safe within us in the bay. And now 
wo wero more particularly convinced 
of the importance of the assistance 
and refreshments we so often sent 
them, and how impossible it would 
have been for a man of them to have 
survived had we given less attention 


to their wants ; for notwithstanding 
the water, the greens, and fresh provi- 
sions which we supplied them with, 
and the hands we sent them to navi- 
gate the ship, by which the fatigue of 
their own people was diminished, their 
sick relieved, and the mortality abated : 
notwithstanding this indulgent care of 
the Commodore, they yet buried three- 
fourths of their crew, and a very small 
pro[>ortion of the remainder were cap- 
able of assisting in the duty of the 
ship. On their coming to an anchor, 
our first earo was to assist them iu 
mooring, and our next to send the 
sick on shore. These were now reduced 
by deaths to less than fourscore, of 
which we expected to lose the greatest 
part ; but whether it was that those 
farthest advanced in the distemper 
were all dead, or that the greens and 
fresh jmmsions we had sent on board 
had prepared those who remained for 
a more speedy recovery, it happened, 
contrary to our expectations, that their 
sick were in general relieved and re- 
stored to their strength in a much 
shorter time than our own had been 
when we first came to the island, and 
very few of them died on shore. 

I have thus given an account of the 
principal events relating to the arrival 
of the Gloucester, in one continued 
narration ; I shall only add, that we 
never were joined by any other of 
our ships, except our victualler, the 
Anna pink, which came in about the 
middle of August, and whose history 
I shall more particularly relate here- 
after. 1 ... 

1 The sick were put ashore here ami 
the Centurion was cleansed from the 
elfects of the recent distress on board, 
and the water was filled. In addition 
to supplies of vegetables and fresh fish, 
new bread was also baked in order to 
revive the health of the crew. As 
soon as the health of tlio men was 
tolerably recovered, the strongest of 
them were employed in cutting down 
trees, and splitting them into billets ; 
whilo the smiths lijpl their forgo sent 
ashore to mcinl the chain plates and 
oilier broken and decayed iron-work. 
A large tent was also set up ou the 
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The occupations of cleaning nu ^ 
watering the ship (which was by this 
time pretty well completed), the at* 
tendance on oor sick, and the frequent 
relief sent to the Gloucester, were the 
principal transactions of our infirm 
crew till the arrival of tho Gloucester 
at an anchor in the bay. And then 
Captain Mitclicl, waiting on the Com- 
modore, informed him, that lio had 
been forced by the winds, in his last 
absence, as far as the small island 
culled Mas-a-fuera,1yingabout twenty- 
two leagues to the westward of Juan 
Fernandez ; and that he endeavoured 
to send his boat on shore at this place 
for water, of which he could observe 
several streams, but the wind blew so 
strong upon the shore, and occasioned 
such a surf, that it was impossible for 
the boat to laud ; though the attempt 
was not altogether useless, as they 
returned with a boat-load of fisln This 
island had been represented by former 
navigatois as a barren rock ; but Cap- 
tain Mitchel assured the Coiimujlore 
that it was almost everywhere covered 
with trees and verdure, and was near 
four miles in length ; and added that it 
appeared to him far from impossible but 
some small bay might be round on it, 
w liich might afford sufficient she] ter fur 
any ship desirous of refreshing there. 

As four ships of our squadron were 
missing, this description of the Island 
of Mas-a-fuera gave rise to a conjecture 
that some of them might possibly have 
fallen in with that island, and have 
mistaken it for the true place of our 
rendezvous ; and this suspicion was 
the more plausible, as we had no 
draught of either island that could bo 
relied on. In consequence of this 
reasoning, Mr Anson determined to 
send the Trial sloop thither, as soon 
as she could be fitted for the sea, in 
order to examine all its bays and 
creeks, that we might he satisfied 
whether any of our missing ships were 
there or not. For this purpose, some 
of our best hands were sent on board 
the Trial the next morning, to over- 
haul and fix he* rigging ; and our 

l>each for the use of the sail-makers in 
tl*eir repairs of the siils and rigging. 
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long-boat was employed in complet- 
ing her water ; and whatever stoves 
and necessaries she wanted were tin* 
mediately supplied either from tlm 
Centurion «or tne Gloucester. But it 
was the 4th of August before the Trial 
was in readiness to sail, when having 
weighed, it soon after fell calm, anu 
the tide set her very near the eastern 
shore. Captain Samidcrs hung out 
lights, and fired several guns to ac* 
quaint us with bis danger ; upon which 
all the boats were sent to liis relief, 
who towed tho sloop into tho b ay; 
where she anchored until tho next 
morning, and then weighing again pro- 
ceeded on her cruise with a fair breeze. 

And now after the Gloucester’s 
arrival wo were employed in earnest 
in examining and repairing our rig- 
ging; but in stripping our foremast 
wc were alarmed by discovering it was 
sprung just above tho partners of tho 
upper deck. The spring was two 
inches in depth and twelve in circum- 
ference ; but the carpenters, inspect- 
ing it, gave it ns tlmir opinion that 
fishing it with two leaves of an anchor- 
stock would render it as secure as ever. 
But our greatest difficulty in refitting 
was the want of cordage and canvas ; 
for though wc had taken to sea much 
greater quantities of both than had 
ever been done before, yet tho con- 
tinued bad weather we met with had 
occasioned such a consumption of these 
stores. Hint we were driven to great 
straits. For after working up all our 
junk and old shrouds, to make twicc* 
laid cordage, wo w r ere at last obliged 
to unlay a cable to work into running 
rigging ; and with all the canvas, and 
remnants of old sails, that could be 
mustered, wo could only make up one 
complete suit. 

Towards the middle of August, our 
men being indifferently recovered, they 
were permitted to quit their sick tents, 
and to build separate huts for them* 
selves ; as it was imagined that by 
living apart they would be much clean- 
lier, ami consequently likely to recover 
their strength the sooner ; but at the 
same time particular orders were giWh, 
that on the firing of a gun from tho 
ship they should instantly repair to 
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the waterside. Their employment on 
shore was now either the procuring of 
refreshments, the cutting of wood, or 
the making of oil from the blubber of 
the sea-lions. This oil served us for 
several uses, os burning in lamps, or 
mixing with pitch to pay the ship’s 
sides, or, when mixed with wood-ashes, 
to supply the use of tallow, of which 
we had none loft, to give the ship 
booWioso tops. 1 Some of the men, 
too* were occupied in salting cod ; 
for there being two Newfoundland 
fishermen in the Centurion, the Com- 
modore made use of them in laying in a 
considerable quantity of salted cod fora 
sea-store ; but very little of it was made 
use of, as it was afterwards thought to 
be as productive of the scurvy as any 
other kind of salt provisions. 

1 have before mentioned that we 
had a copper oven ‘on shore to bake 
bread for the sick ; but it happened 
that the greatest part of the Hour for 
the use ot the squadron was embarked 
on board our victualler, the Anna 
pink. And I should have mentioned 
that the Trial sloop, at her arrival, 
had informed us that on the Ot li of 
May she had fallen in with our vic- 
tualler not far distant from the con- 
tinent of Chili, and had kept com- 
pany with her for four days, when 
they were parted in a hard gale of 
wind. This gave us some room to 
hope that she was safe, and that slie 
might soon join us; but all Juuc and 
July being past without any news of 
her, we suspected she was lost ; and 
at the end of July the Commodore 
ordered all the ships to a short allow- 
ance of bread. And it was not in 
our bread only that we feared a de- 
ficiency ; for since our arrival at this 
island we discovered that our former 

I mrser liod neglected to take on board 
urge quantities of several kinds of 
provisions which the Commodore had 

1 Boot-topping in those days denot- 
ed the scraping of a ship’s bottom, 
or that part of its side near the sur- 
face of the water, and paying it over 
with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 
rosin, <tc., as a temporary protection 
to the phuik from worms. 


expressly ordered him to receive; so 
that the supposed loss of our vic- 
tualler was on all accounts a mortify- 
ing consideration. However, on Sun- 
day the 16 th of August, about noon, 
we espied a sail m the northern 
quarter, and a gun was immediately 
fired from the Centurion to call oif 
the people from shore, who readily 
obeyed the summons, and repaired to 
the beach, where the boats waited to 
carry them on board. And now being 
prepared for the reception of this ship 
m view, whether triend or enemy, 
we had various speculations about 
her. At first many imagined it to l»e 
the Trial sloop returned from her 
cruise ; but as she drew nearer this 
opinion was confuted by observing 
she was a vessel with three masts. 
And then other conjectures were 
eagerly canvassed, some judging it 
to be the Severn, others the Pearl, 
and several affirming that it did not 
belong to our squadron. But about 
three in the afternoon our disputes 
were* ended by an unanimous per- 
suasion that it was our victualler, 
the Anna pink. This ship, though, 
like the Gloucester, she had fallen in 
to the northward of the island, had 
yet the good fortune to come to ail 
anchor in the bay at five in the after- 
noon. Her arrival gave us all the 
sincerest joy ; for each ship’s company 
was now restored to its full allowance 
of bread, and we were now freed from 
the apprehensions of our provisions 
falling short before vve could reach 
some amicable port — a calamity which 
in these seas is of all others the most 
irretrievable. This was the last ship 
that joined us ; and the dangers she 
encountered, and the good fortune 
which she afterwards met with, being 
matters worthy of a separate narra- 
tion, I shall refer them, together with 
a short account of the other ships of 
tho squadron, to the ensuing Chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 

On the first appearance of the Anna 
piuk it seemed wonderful to ua how 
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tL© crew of a vessel which came to 
this rendezvous two months^ after us 
should be capable of working their 
ship in the manner they did, with so 
little appearance of debility and dis- 
tress. But this difficulty was soou 
solved when she came to an anchor ; 
for we then found that they had been 
in harbour since the middle of May, 
which was near a month before we 
arrived at Juan Fernandez: so that 
their sufferings (the risk they had 
run of shipwreck only excepted) were 
greatly short of what had been under- 
gone by the rest of the squadron. It 
seems, on the lGth of May, they fell 
in with the land, which was then but 
four leagues distant, in the Latitude 
of 45° 15' S. On the first sight of 
it they wore ship aud stood to the 
southward ; but their foretopsail split- 
ting, and the wind being \VSW. f 
they drove towards the shore ; and 
the captain at last, either unable to 
clear the land, or, us others say, re- 
solved to keep the sea no longer, 
steered for the coast witli a view of 
discovering some shelter amongst the 
many islands which then appeared in 
sight. And about four hours after 
the first view of the land, the pink 
had the good fortune to come to an 
anchor to the eastward of the Island 
of Inchin; but as they did not run 
sufficiently near to the east shore of 
that island, and had not hands to 
veer away the cable briskly, they 
were soon driven to the eastward, 
deepening their water from twenty- 
five fathoms to thirty-five, and still 
continuing to drive, they, the next 
day, the 17th of May, let go their 
sheet anchor; which though it brought 
them up for a shoit time, yet on the 
! 8 th they drove again, till they came 
into sixty-five fathoms water, and 
were now within a mile of the land, 
and expected to be forced on shore 
every moment, in a place where the 
coast was so very higli aud steep, 
that there was not the least prospect 
of saving the ship or cargo. And 
their boats being very leaky, aud 
there being no appearance of a land- 
ing-place, the whole crew, consisting 
of sixteen men and boys, gave them- 


selves over for lost ; for they appre- 
hended that if any of them by some 
extraordinary chance should get OU 
shore, they would in all probability 
be massacred by the savage© on the 
coast : for .these knowing no other 
Europeans but Spaniards, it might be 
expected they would treat all ©trail* 
gers with the same cruelty which they 
had so often and so signally exerted 
against their Spanish neighbours, 
under these terrifying circumstance© 
the pink drove nearer and nearer to 
tho rocks which formed the shore ; 
but at last, when the crew expected 
each instant to strike, they iwsrccived 
a small opening in the land, which 
raised their hopes; and immediately 
cutting away their two anchors, they 
steered for it, and found it to be a 
small channel betwixt an island aud 
the main, which led them into a most 
excellent harbour, which, for its se- 
curity against all winds and swells, 
ami the smoothness of its waters, may 
perhaps compare with any in tho 
known world. And this place being 
scarcely two miles distant from the 
spot where they deemed their destruc- 
tion inevitable, the horror© of ship- 
wreck and of immediate death which 
had so long ami so strongly possessed 
them vanished almost instantane- 
ously, and gave place to tho more 
joyous ideas of sec in it 3 % repose, and 
refreshment. In this harbour, dis- 
covered in this almost miraculous 
mauner, the pink came to an anchor 
in twenty-five fathoms water, with 
only a hawser and a small anchor of 
about tliree hundred- weight; and liar© 
she continued for near two months, 
refreshing her people, who were many 
of them ill of the ©curvy, but were 
soon restored to perfect health by tho 
fresh provisions of which they pro- 
cured good store, and tho excellent; 
water with which the adjacent ©horn 
abounded . 1 . . . 

1 Anna Pink 15ay i© laid down in 
modern maps to the extreme north of 
the iiemnsuiaof Tre© Montes, between 
that land and the southernmost island 
of the Chou os Archipelago, off. the 
western coast of Patagonia. 
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It may be expected that I should 
relate the discoveries made by the 
[Anna’s] crew on the adjacent coast, 
and the principal incidents during 
their stay tjhere. But here I must 
observe, that being only a few in 
number, they did not dare to detach 
any of their people on distant dis- 
coveries ; for they were perpetually 
terrified with the apprehension that 
they should be attacked either by the 
Spaniards or the Indians ; so that 
their excursions were generally con- 
fined to that tract of land which sur- 
rounded the port, and where they 
were never out of view of the ship. 
But even had they at first known how 
little foundation there was for these 
fears, yet the country in the neigh- 
bourhood was so grown up with wood, 
and traversed with mountains, that it 
appeared impracticable to penetrate 
it ; so that no account of the inland 

J mrts could be expected from them. 

ndeed, they wore able to disprove the 
relations given by Spanish writers, 
who had represented this coast as in- 
habited by a fierce and powerful 
people; for they were certain that 
no such inhabitants were there to be 
found, at least during the winter sea- 
son ; since all the time they continued 
there they saw no more than one ln- 
^ dian family, which came into the 
harbour in a periagua about a month 
after the arrival of the pink, and con- 
sisted of an Indian near forty years 
old, his wife, and two children, one 
three years of ago and the other still 
at the breast. They seemed to have 
with them all their property, which 
was a dog, a cat, a fishing-net, a 
hatchet, a knife, a cradle, some bark 
of trees intended for covering a liut, 
a reel, some worsted, a Hint and steel, 
and a few roots of a yellow hue and a 
very disagreeable taste, which served 
them for bread. The master of the 
pink, as soon as he perceived them, 
sent his yawl, which brought them on 
board ; and fearing lest they might 
discover him if they were permitted 
to go away, he took, as he conceived, 
projier precautions for securing them, 
but without anv mixture of ill- usage 
or violence. - For in the day-time 


they were permitted to go where they 
pleased about the ship, but at night 
were locked up in the forecastle. As 
they were fed in the same manner 
with the rest of the crew, and were 
often indulged with brandy, which 
they seemed greatly to relish, it did 
not at first appear that they were 
much dissatisfied with their situa- 
tion ; especially as the master took 
the Indian on shore when he went 
a-shooting (who always seemed ex- 
tremely delighted .when the master 
killed his game), and as all the crew 
treated them with great humanity. 
But it was soon perceived, that though 
the woman continued easy and cheer- 
ful, yet the man grew pensive ami 
restless at his confinement. Ho 
seemed to be a person of good natural 
parts ; and, though not capable of 
conversing with the pink's people 
otherwise than by signs, was yet very 
curious and inquisitive, and showed 
great dexterity in the manner of mak- 
ing Jdniself understood. In particu- 
lar, seeing so few people on board 
such a large ship, lie let them know 
that lie supposed they were once more 
numerous ; and to represent to them 
what he imagined was become of their 
companions, he laid himself down on 
the deck, closing his eyes, and stretch- 
ing himself out motionless, to imitate 
the appearance of a dead body. But 
the strongest proof of his sagacity was 
the manner of his getting away ; for 
after being in custody on board the 
pink eight days, the scuttle of the 
forecastle, where he and his family 
were locked up every night, happened 
to be [left] unnailed, and the follow- 
ing night being extremely dark and 
stormy, lie contrived to convey his 
wife and children through the un- 
nail cd scuttle, and then over the 
sliip’s side into the yawl ; and, to 
prevent being pursued, he cut away 
the long-boat and his own periagua, 
which were towing astern, and imme- 
diately rowed ashore. All this he 
conducted with so much diligence 
and secrecy, that though there was a 
watch on the quarter-deck with loaded 
arms, yet he was not discovered by 
them (ill the noise of liis oars iu the 
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wa te T , after lt« ha.t yut off from tl*o • still poutinnwl near them, yvt utker* 
ship, gave them notiro of his escape ; | would needs coucliide that ho was 
ami then it was too late either to i-re-hgone to the Island of Chiloe, where 
vent him or pursue him, for their ; they feared he would alarm the Span- 
l>oats bein" all adrift:, it was a eon- j ianls, and would soon retnni with a 
siderahle time before they could eon- j f<»re«‘ «u (tic font to surprise the pink, 
trive the means of get tins* on shore j And o|i this occasion the master of 
themselves to search lor their bout*. ■ the piik was prevailed on to omit 
The Indian, to \ by thi> effort, besides firing tlie evening gun; for it must 
the recovery of his hbeitv, was in ! l>o mmynbcml (aud there is a parti* 
some soil revenged on those who had ! cul.tr rckson hereafter for attending 
confined him, loth hy the peiplexity j to this Arcu instance) that the master, 
they were involved in fiom the h>*s of t from an ’ostentatious imitation of the 
their boats, ami by the terror he threw j practice ‘of men -of* war, had hitherto 
them into at his departure ; for on • hrvd a gujn every evening at tho set- 
the first ahum of the watch, who ; ting of lh# watch. This, he pretended, 
cried out i *The Indians ! M the whole 1 was to stive the enemy, if there was 
ship was in the utmost confusion, to- j any within hearing, and to convince 
lieving themselves to be boarded bv ! them Unit the pink was always on her 
a fleet of armed pemguas* * guard ; llut it Wing now represented 

The resolution and sagacity with i to him tltfcit his great security was liia 
which the Indian behaved upou this [ comvaIiw\nt, an l that the evening- 
oceasiou, had they been exerted on a gun might jno&siUy discover him and 
more extensive object than retrieving : serve to gn®c the enemy to him, he 
the freedom of a single family, might , was prevailed on, as has been men- 
perhaps have imnioitalw'd'’ the ex- i 1 h med, to otjiit it for the future. And 
ploit, and have given him a rank j his crew h&ng now well refreshed, 
amongst the illustrious name* of an- ; and their wind an»l water sufficiently 
tupiity. Indeed, his late masters did j replenished"*, he, in a few day* after 
so much justice to his merit as to own the escape of tho Indian, put to SCfl, 
that it was a most gallant enterprise, and had a fortunate passage to tho 
and that they were grieved they had rendezvous at the Island of Juan For- 
ever been necessitated, by their atten- naudez, wltvrc he arrived on the ICtli 
t ion to their own safety, to abridge the of August, ns has toen already men- 
liberty of a person of who »e prudence ; lioned in tho f^Thg TIiaptor. 
and courage they had now such a * This vessel, the Anna pink, was, as 
distinguished proof. And as it was | I have observed, the last that joined 
supposed by some of them that he 1 the Commodore at Juan Fernaude2, 
still continued in the woods in the The remaining ships of the squadron 
neighbourhood of the poit, wheie it were tho Severn, tho Fearl, and tho 
was feared he might suffer for want Wager store-ship. Tho Severn and 
of provisions, they easily prevailed Fear 1 pai ted company with the squad- 
upon the master to leave a quantity run olf Cape Noir, and, a* we after- 
of such food as they thought would wards learned, put back to the Brazil* ; 
be most agreeable to him, m a parti- so that of all the ships which came 
cular part where they imagined he i nto the South Seas the Wager, Cap- 
would be likely to find it ; ami there tain Cheap, was the only one that 
was reason to conjecture that this was missing. This ship had oil hoard 
piece of humanity was not altogether some field-pieces mounted for land 
useless to him, lor on visiting the service, together with some cohort* 
place some time after, it was found mortars, and several kimts of artil- 
tiiat tiie provision was gone, and in lery, stores, ami tool*, intended for 
?. S 1 * 1 ? il e v» * . * lr,a l^ e them couclude the operation* on shore. And, there* 
it had fallen into his hands. fore, as the enterprise on Baldivia bad 

cut, however, though many of been resolved on for the first under* 
them were satisfied that this Indian tuking of the squadron, Captain Cheap 
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was extremely solicitous that these 
materials, which were in his custody, 
might be ready before Baldivia ; that 
if the squadron should possibly ren- 
dezvous there (as he k»e.w not the 
condition they were then reduced to) 
no delay nor disappointment might 
be imputed to him. 

But whilst the Wa^er, with these 
views, was making the best of her 
Way to her first rendezvous off the 
Island of Socoro, whence (as there 
was little proliability of meeting any 
of the squadron there) she proposed 
to steer directly for Raldivia, she 
made the land on the 14th of May, 
about tho Latitude of 47° S. ; and 
the captain exerting himself on this 
occasion, in order to get clear of it, 
he had tho misfortuno to fall down 
the after-ladder, and thereby dislo- 
cated his shoulder, which rendered 
him incapable of acting. This acci- 
dent, together with the crazy condi- 
tion of the shit's which was little 
bettor than a wreck, prevented her 
from getting oil' to sea, and entangled 
her moro and more with the land ; so 
that the next morning, at daybreak, 
she struck on a sunken rock, and soon 
after bilged, and grounded between 
two small islands, at about a musket- 
shot from the shore* In this situa- 


and such as ho had been able to pre- 
vail on ; but he did not fail to send 
back iho boats to persuade those who 
remained to have some regard to their 
preservation, though all his efforts 
were for some time without success* 
However, tho weather next day prov- 
ing stormy, and there being great 
danger of the ship’s parting, they 1 
began to be alarmed with the fears of 
perishing, and were desirous of get- 
ting to land ; but it seems their mad- 
ness had not yet left them, for the 
boat not appearing to fetch them o(f 
so soon as they expected, they at 
last pointed a four-pounder, which 
was on tho quarter-deck, against the 
hut where they knew the captain re- 
sided on shore, and fired two shots, 
which passed but just over it. 

From this specimen of the behavi- 
our of part of the crew, it will not be 
ditlicult to frame some conjecture of 
the disorder and anarchy wnich took 
X3iace when they at last got all on 
shore. For the men conceived that 
by flic loss of the ship the authority 
of the offtcers was at an end ; and, 
they being now on a desolate coast, 
where scarcely any other provisions 
could be got except what should be 
saved out of the w T rock, this was an- 
other insurmountable source of dis- 


tiou tho ship continued entire a long 
time, so that all tho crew had it in 
their power to get safe on shore ; but 
a general confusion taking place, num- 
bers of them, instead of consulting tlieir 
safety, or reflecting on their calamit- 
ous condition, fell to pillaging the 
ship, arming themselves with the 
first weapons that came to hand, and 
threatening to murder all who should 
oppose them. This frenzy was greatly 
heightened by the liquors they found 
on board, with which they got so ex- 
tremely drunk, that somo of thorn 
tumbling down between decks, w T ore 
drowned as the water flowed in, being 
incapable of getting up and retreating 
to other places where the water had 
not yet entered. And the captain, 
having done his utmost to get the 
whole crew on shore, was at Inst 
obliged to leave these mutineers be- 
hind bunt apd to follow his ollieers 


cord. For as the working upon tho 
wreck, and tho securing the provi- 
sions, so that they might be preserved 
for future exigencies as much as pos- 
sible, and the taking care that what 
was necessary for immediate subsist- 
ence might be sparingly and equally 
distributed, were matters not to be 
brought about but by discipline and 
subordination ; the mutinous disposi- 
tion of the people, stimulated by the 
impulses of immediate hunger, ren- 
dered every regulation niado for this 
purpose ineffectual. So that there 
were continual concealments, frauds, 
and thefts, which animated each man 
against his fellow, and produced in- 
finite feuds and contests. And hence 
there was constantly kept on foot a 
perverse and malevolent tmn of tem- 

1 Ed. 177d : "The refractory part 
of the crew. " 
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per, which rendered them utterly un- 
governable. 1 2 

But besides these heart-burnings, 
occasioned by jwtulaijce and hunger, 
there was another important point, 
which set the greatest part of the 
people at variance with the captain. 
This was their differing with him in 
opinion on the 'Measures to be pur- 
sued in the present oxigencv ; for the 
captain was determined, if possible, 
to lit up the boats in the best maimer 
lie could, and to proceed with them 
to the northward. For having with 
him above 100 s men inhealth, and hav- 
ing got some fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion from the wreck, he did not doubt 
but they could master any Spanish 
vessel they should meet with in those 
seas ; and he thought he could not 
fail of meeting with one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ckiloe or Bald i via, in 
which, when ho had taken her, he 
intended to proceed to the rendezvous 
at Juan Fernandez ; and he further 
insisted, that should they meet with 
no prize by the way, yet the Boats 
alone would easily carry them there. 
But this was a scheme that, however 
prudent, was no ways relished by the 
generality of his people ; for, being 
quite jaded with the [fatigues,] dis- 
tresses, and dangers they had already 
run through, they could not think of 
prosecuting an enter] wise further which 
had hitherto proved so disastrous ; 
and therefore the common resolution 
was to lengthen tho long-boat, and 
with that and tho rest of tho boats, 
to steer to the southward, to pass 


1 Sir John Barrow, in his u Life of 
A nson,” states that “ it was in conse- 
quence of tho mutinous and bad con- 
duct of the shipwrecked seamen of tho 
Wager, that Anson, in 1748, when he 
had the management of the Admiralty, 
in the absence of the Duke of Bed- 
ford and Lord Sandwich, got an Act 
passed (21 George II.) for extending 
the discipline of the navy to the 
crews of Ilia Majesty’s ships, wrecked, 
loftt, or taken, and continuing to 
them their wages upon certain condi- 
tions.” 

2 Ed. 1776 : “Above 200,” 


through the Straits of Magellan, ;a*4 
to range along the east side of South 
America, till they should arrive at 
Brazil, where thev doubted not tube 
well received, and to procure a pass- 
age to Great Britain. This project 
was at first sight in finitely more hazard* 
ous and tedious than what was T>ro- 
l>osed by the captain ; but as it bad 
the air of returning home, ami flatter* 
cul them with tho hopes of bringing 
them on ce more to their native country, 
this circumstance alone rendered them 
inattentive to all its inconveniences, 
and made them adhere to it with in- 
surmountable obstinacy ; so that the 
captain himself, though ho never 
changed his opinion, was yet obliged 
to give way to tho torrent, and in ap- 
pearance to acquiesce in this resolu- 
tion, whilst ho endeavoured under- 
hand to give it all tho obstruction ho 
could, particularly in tho lengthen- 
ing of the long-boat, which ho con- 
trived should lie of such a size, that 
though it might serve to carry them 
to Juan Fernandez, would yet, he 
hoped, appear incapable of so long a 
navigation as that to the coast of 
Brazil. 

But the captain, by liis steady op- 
position at first to this favourite pro- 
ject, bad much embittered the people 
against him ; to which, likewise, the 
following unhappy accident greatly 
contributed. There was a midship- 
man, whose name was Cozens, who had 
appeared the foremost in all the refrac- 
tory proceedings of the crew. lie 
had involved himself in brawls with 
most of the officers who had adhered 
to the captain’s authority, and hrnl 
even treated the captain himself with 
great abuse and insolence. As his 
turbulence and brutality grew every 
day more and more intolerable, it 
wits not in the least doubted but there 
were some violent measures in agita- 
tion in which Cozens was engaged as 
the ringleader ; for which reason the 
captain, and those about him, eon- 

But at Inst the purser, having, ^>y tlie 
captain’s order, stopped the allowance 
of a fellow who would not work. 
IWiu^ though the man did not com- 
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plain to him, in term eddied in the 
affair with great eagerness ; and 
grossly insulting the purser, who was 
then delivering our provisions just 
by the captain's tent, and was him- 
self sufficiently violent, the purser, 
enraged by lm scurrility, and per- 
haps piqued by former quarrels, cried 
out — “A mutiny l’* adding * * that the 
dog had pistols," and then himself 
fired a shot at Cozens, which, how- 
ever, missed him. But the captain, 
on this outciy and the report of the 
pistol, rushed out of liis tent ; and, 
not doubting but it hiul been fired by 
Cozens as the commencement of a 
mutiny, ho immediately shot him in 
the head without further deliberation, 
and though ho did not kill him on 
the spot, yet the wound proved mor- 
tal, and ho died about fourteen days 
after. 

This incident, however displeasing 
to the people, did yet for a consider- 
able time awo them to their duty, and 
rendered them more submissive to the 
captain’s authority. But at last, 
when towards the middle of October 
the long-boat was nearly completed, 
and they were preparing to put to 
sea, the additional provocation lie 
gave them by covertly traversing 
their project of proceeding through 
the Straits of Magellan, and tlieir 
fears that he might at length engage 
a party sufficient to overturn this 
favourite measure, made them resolve 
to make use of the death of Cozens 
as a reason for depriving him of liis 
command, under pretence of carrying 
him a prisoner to England to be tried 
for murder ; and ho was accordingly 
confined under a guard. But they 
never intended to carry him with 
them, as they too well knew what 
they had to apprehend on their re- 
turn to England if their commander 
should bo present to confront them ; 
and therefore, when they wore just 
ready to put to sea, they set him at 
liberty, leaving him, and the few who 
chose to take their fortunes with him, 
no other embarkation but tho yawl ; 
tb which the barge was afterwards 
added by the people on board her 
being prevailed oq to return back. 


When the ship was wrecked, there 
remained alive on board the Wager 
near 130 persons; of these, above 
thirty died during their stay upon the 
dace, and near eighty went off in the 
ong-boat and the cutter to tho south- 
ward : so that there remained with 
the captain, after tlieir departure, no 
more than nineteen persons, which, 
however, was as many as the barge 
and the yawl — the only embarkations 
left them — could well carry off. It 
was on the 13th of October, five 
months after the shipwreck, that the 
long-boat, converted into a schooner, 
weighed and stood to the southward, 
giving tho captain, who, with Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton of the land forces, 
and the surgeon, was then on the 
beach, three cheers at their departure. 
It was the 29th of January following 
before they arrived at Rio Grande on 
the coast of Brazil ; and having, by 
various accidents, left about twenty 
of tlieir people on shore at the dif- 
ferent places they touched at ; and a 
greater number having perished hy 
hunger during the course of their na- 
vigation, there were no more than 
thirty of them left when they arrived 
in that port. Indeed the undertaking 
of itself was a most extraordinary one, 
for, not to mention the length of the 
run, the vessel was scarcely able to 
contain the number that first put to 
sea in her ; and their stock of provi- 
sions (being only what they had saved 
out of the ship) was extremely slender ; 
and the cutter, the only boat they 
had with them, soon broke away from 
the stern and was staved to pieces ; so 
that when their provision and their 
water failed them, they had frequently 
no means of getting on shore to search 
for a fresh supply. 

When the long-boat and cutter were 
gone, the captain and those who were 
left with him proposed to pass to the 
northward in the barge and yawl ; 
but the weather was so bad, and tho 
difficulty of subsisting so great, that 
it was two months after the departure 
of the long-boat before he was able to 
put to sea. It seems tlie place where 
the Wager was cast away was not a 
part of tlio continent, as was first 
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imagined, but an island at some dis- 
tance from the main, which afforded 
no other sorts of provision but shell- 
fish and a few herbs ; and as the 
greatest part of what they had got 
from the ship was carried off in the 
long-boat, the captain and his people 
were often in great necessity, especi- 
ally as they ch se to preserve wlmt 
little sea- provisions remained for their 
store when they should go to the 
northward. During their residence 
at this island, which was by the sea- 
men denominated Wager Island, 1 
they had now and then a straggling 
canoe or two of the Indians, which 
came and bartered tlicir fish. and other 
provisions with our people. This was 
indeed some little succour, and at an- 
other season might perhaps have been 
greater ; for as there were several 
Indian huts on the shore, it was sup- 

1 >osed that in some years, during the 
leight of summer, many of these sav- 
ages might resort thither to fish. And, 
from what has been related in the ac- 
count of the Anna pink, it should 
seem to be the general practice of 
those Indians to frequent this coast 
in the summer time for the benefit of 
fishing, and to retire in the winter 
into a better climate more to the north- 
ward. Ami on this mention of the 
Anna pink, I cannot but observe how 
much it is to be lamented that the 
Wager's people had no knowledge of 
her being so near them on the coast ; 
for as she was not above thirty leagues 
distant from them, and came into 
tlicir neighbourhood al>out the same 
time the Wager was lost, and was a 
fine roomy ship, she could easily have 
taken them all on board and have 
earned them to Juan Fernandez. In- 
deed, I suspect she was still nearer to 
them than what is here estimated, for 
several of the Wager’s people, at dif- 
ferent times, heard the report of a 
cannon, which I conceive could be no 
other than the evening gun fired fix .11 

1 A small island just north of Wel- 
lington Island on the western coast of 
Patagonia, and divided from the pen- 
insula of Tres Montes, lying to the 
northward still, by live Gulf of Penas. 


the Anna pink, especially as what 
was heard at Wager Island was about 
the same time of the day. ^But to 
return to Captain Cheap. 

Upon the 14 th of December the 
captain and his people embarked in 
the barge and the yawl in order to 

K rocced to the northward, taking on 
oard with them all the provisions 
they could amass from the wreck of 
the ship ; but they hail scarcely been 
an hour at sea when the wind began 
to blow hard, and the sea ran so high 
that they were obliged to throw the 

S ea tost part of their provisions over* 
>ard to avoid immediate destruction. 
This was a terrible misfortune in a 
part of the world where food is so dif- 
ficult to be got ; however, they still 
persisted in their design, putting on 
shore as often as they could to seek 
subsistence. But, al>out a fortnight 
alter, another dreadful accident befell 
them, for the yawl sank at an anchor, 
and one of the men in her was drowned ; 
and as the barge was incapable of car- 
rying the wholo company, they were 
now reduced to the hard* necessity of 
leaving four marines behind them on 
that desolate shore. But they still 
kept on their course to the northward, 
struggling with their disasters, and 
greatly delayed by the perverseness 
of the winds and the freemen t inter- 
ruptions which tlicir search after food 
occasioned ; till at last, about the end 
of January, having made three unsuc- 
cessful attempts to double a headland 
which they supposed to be what the 
Spaniards called Cape Ties Montes, It 
was unanimously resolved to give over 
this ex petl i t ion, the d iificul t icsof which 
appeared insuperable, and to return 
again to Wager Island, where they 
got back about tlio middle of Febru- 
ary, quite disheartened and dejected, 
wit 4 their raterated disappointments, 
and almost perishing with hunger ami 
fatigue. 

Ilowever, on their return they had 
the good luck to meet with several 
pieces of beef which hod boon washed 
out of the ship, and were swimming 
in the sea. This was a most seasort- 
able relief to them after the hardships 
they had endured ; and, to rompfat* 
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their good fortune, there crime in n 
short time two canoes of Indians, 
amongst whom was a native or Chiloe 
who spoke a little Spanish ; and the 
surgeon who was with Captain Cheap 
understanding that language, he made 
a bargain with the Indian, that if he 
would carry the captain and his people 
to Chiloe in the barge ho should have 
her, and all that belonged to her, for 
his pains. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of March, the eleven persons, to which 
the company was now reduced, em- 
barked in the barge on this new ex- 
pedition ; but after having proceeded 
tor a few days, the captain ami four of 
his principal officers being on shore, 
the six, who together with an Indian 
remained in the barge, put off with 
her to sea and did not return. 

By this means there were left on 
shore Captain Cheap, Sir Hamilton, 
lieutenant of marines ; the Honour- 
able Mr Byron 1 and Mr Campbell, 
midshipmen ; and Mr Elliot, the sur- 
geon. One would have thought their 
distresses had long before this time 
been incapable of augmentation, but 
they found, on reflection, that their 
present situation was much more dis- 
maying than anything they had yet 
gone through, being left on a desolate 
coast without any provision, or the 
means of procuring any, for their 
attns, ammunition, and every conveni- 
ency they were masters of, except the 
tattered habits they had on, were all 
carried away in the barge. But when 
they had sufficiently revolved in their 
own minds the various circumstances 
of this unexpected calamity, and were 

E ersuftded that they had no relief to 
ope for, they perceived a canoe at a 
distance, which proved to be that of 

1 The Honourable John Byron, who 
left a well-written narrative of his 
sufferings and adventures; as Com- 
modore, he commanded an expedition 
of discovery to tho southern parts of 
South America in 1764-1766, and cir- 
cumnavigated the globe partly in the 
same track as his former commander. 
He afterwards rose to tho rank of Ad- 
miral, and survived till 1798. Lord 
Byron, the poet, was bis grandson. 


the Indian who had undertaken to 
carry them to Chiloe, he and his family 
being then on board it. He made no 
difficulty of coming to them, for it 
seems he had left Captain Cheap and 
his people a little before to go a-fish- 
ing, and had in tlic meantime com- 
mitted them to the care of the other 
Indian, whom the sailors had carried 
to sea in the bargo. But when lie 
came on shore and found the barge 
gone and his companion missing, he 
was extremely concerned, and could 
with difficulty be persuaded that the 
other Indian was not murdered ; but 
being at last satisfied with the account 
that was given him, he still under- 
took to carry them to the Spanish 
settlements, and (as the Indians are 
well skilled in fishing and fowling) 
to procure them provisions by the 
way. 

About the middle of March, Cap- 
tain Cheap and the four who were left 
with him set out for Chiloe, the Indian 
having procured n number of canoes, 
and got ninny of his neighbours to- 
gether for that purpose. Soon after 
they embarked, Mr Elliot the surgeon 
died, so that there now remained only 
four of tho whole company. At last, 
after a very complicated passage by 
land and water. Captain Cheap, Mr 
Byron, and Mr Campbell, arrived in 
the beginning of June at the Island of 
Chiloe, where thev were received by 
the Spaniards with great humanity ; 
but, on account of some quarrel among 
tho Indians, Mr Hamilton did not get 
thither till two months after. Thus, 
above a twelvemonth after the loss of 
the Wager, ended this fatiguing pere- 
grination, which by a variety of 
misfortunes had diminished the com- 
pany from twenty to no moro than four, 
and those too, brought so low r , that 
had their distresses continued but a 
few days longer, in all probability 
none of them would have survived. 
For tho captain himself was with 
difficulty recovered ; and the rest were 
so reduced by tho severity of tho 
weather, their labour, and tneir want 
of all kinds of necessaries, that it was 
wonderful how they supported them- 
selves so long. After some stay at 
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Cluloe, the captain and the three who 
were with him were sent to Valparaiso, 
and Whence to Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, where they continued above a 
year: but on the advice of a cartol 
being settled betwixt Great Britain and 
Spain, Captain Cheap, Mr Byron, and 
Mr Hamilton were permitted to return 
to Europe on boiml a French ship. 
The other midshipman, Mr Campbell, 
having changed his religion whilst at 
Santiago, chose to go back [overland] 
to Buenos Ayres with Pizarro and his 
officers, with whom he went afterwards 
to Spain on board the Asia ; ami there 
having failed in his endeavours to pro- 
cure a commission from the Court of 
Spain, he reUirjrcdr to-K»glTifId, * afid 
attenipted to get reinstated in the 
British navy ; and has since publish- 
ed a narration of his adventures, in 
which he complains of the injustice 
that had been done him, and strong- 
ly disavows his ever being in the 
Spanish service. But as the change 
of his religion, and his offering liyn- 
sclf to the Court of Spain (though not 
accepted), are matters which, he is 
conscious, are capable of being incon- 
testably proved ; on these two heads 
ho has been entirely silent. And now, 
after this account of the accidents 
which befell the Anna junk, and the 
catastrophe of the Wager, 1 shall 
again resume the thread of our own 
stci*y. 


CHAPTER IV. 

About a week after the arrival of our 
victualler, the Trial sloop, that had 
been sent to the Island of Mas-a-fucra, 
returned to an anchor at Juan Fer- 
nandez, after having been round that 
island without meeting any part of 
our squadron. ... 

The latter part of the month of 
August was spent in unloading the 
provisions from the Anna pink ; and 
here we had the mortification to find 
that great quantities of our provisions, 
as bread, rice, groats, Ac., were decay- 
ed and unfit for use. This was owing 
to the water the pink had made by 


her working and straining in bad 
weathor ; for thereby several of her 
casks had rotted, and her bags were 
soaked through, 1 .... The 
thorough refitting of the Anna pink, 
proposed by the carpenters, was, in 
our present situation, impossible to be 
complied with, os all the plank and 
iron in the squadron was insufficient 
for that purpose. And now the master, 
finding his own sentiments confirmed 
by the opinion of all tlio carpenters, 
offered a petition to the Commodore 
in behalf of his owners, desiring that, 
since it aiqieared he was incapable of 
leaving too island, Mr Anson would 
please to purchase the hull and furni- 
ture of the pink for the use of the 
squadron. Hereupon the Commodore 
ordered an inventory to bo taken of 
every particular belonging to the pink, 
with its just value; and as by this inven- 
tory it appeared that there were many 
stores which would be useful in refit- 
ting tho other ships, and which were 
at present very scarce in tho squadron 
by reason of the great quantities that 
had been already expended, he agreed 
with Mr Gerard to purchase the whole 
together for £300. The pink being 
thus broken up, Mr Gerard, with tho 
hands belonging to the pink, were sent 
on board the Gloucester; as that ship 
had buried tho greatest number of 
men in proportion to her complement. 
But afterwards ono or two of them 
were received on board the Centurion 
on their own petition, they being ex- 
tremely averse to sailing in the same 
ship with their old master, on account 
of Homo particular ill-usage they con- 
ceived they had suffered from him. 

This transaction brought us down 
to the beginning of September, and our 
people by this time were so far re- 
covered of the scurvy that there was 
little danger of burying any more at 
present; and therefore I shall now 
sum up the total of our loss since our 
departure from England, the better to 
convey some idea of our past suffer* 

1 The Anna pink was hero dis- 
charged from the service of tho squad* 
ion, and on examination was (outjd 
to bo un-scawoithy. 
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iiigs and of our present strength. We 
had buried on board the Centurion 
since .our leaving St Helens 292, and 
had now remaining on board 214. 
This will doubtless appear a most 
extraordinary mortality ; but yet on 
hoard the Gloucester it had been much 
greater, for out of a much smaller 
crew than oun» they had buried the 
same number, and had only eighty - 
two remaining alive. it might be 
expected that on board the Trial the 
slaughter would have been the most 
tcrriole, as her decks were almost con- 
stantly knee-deep in water ; but it hap- 
pened otherwise, for she escaped more 
favourably than the rest, since slic only 
buried forty-two, and had now thirty- 
nine remaining alive. The havoc of 
this disease had fallen still severer on 
the invalids and marines than on the 
sailors ; for on board the Centurion, 
out of fifty invalids and seventy-nine 
marines there remained only four 
invalids, including officers, and eleven 
marines ; and on board the Gloucester 
every invalid perished, and out of 
forty-eight marines only two escaped. 
From tliis account it appears that the 
throe ships together departed from 
England with 901 men on board, of 
whom 826 were dead before this time ; 
so that the whole of our remaining 
crews, which were now to be distri- 
buted amongst three ships, amounted 
to no more than 335 men and boys, 
a number greatly insufficient for man- 
ning tho Centurion alone, and barely 
capable of navigating all the three 
with tho utmost exertion of their 
strength and vigour. This prodigious 
reduction of our men was still the 
more terrifying as wo were hitherto 
uncertain of the fate of Pizarro’s squad- 
ron, and had reason to suppose that 
some part of it at least had got round 
into these seas. Indeed we were satis- 
fied from our own experience that 
they must have suffered greatly in 
their passage ; but then every port in 
the South Seas was open to them, and 
the whole power of Chili and Peru 
would doubtless be united in refresh- 
ing and refitting them, and recruiting 
tile numbers they had lost. Resides, 
wo had Bonus obscure knowledge of a 


force to be fitted out from Callao ; 
and, however contemptible the ships 
and sailors of this part of the world 
may have been generally esteemed, it 
was scarcely possible for anything 
bearing the name of a ship of force to 
bo fecoler or less considerable than 
ourselves. And had there been no- 
thing to 1)0 apprehended from the 
naval ]>owcr of the Spaniards in this 
part of the world, yet our enfeebled 
condition would nevertheless give us 
the greatest uneasiness, as we were 
incapable of attempting any of their 
considerable places ; for the risking of 
twenty men, weak as wc then were, 
was risking the safety of the whole. 
So til at wc conceived we should be 
necessitated to content ourselves with 
what few prizes we could pick up at 
sea before wo were discovered, after 
which wc should in all probability be 
obliged to depart with precipitation, 
and esteem ourselves fortunate to re- 
gain our native country, leaving our 
enemies to triumph on the incon- 
siderable mischief they had received 
from a squadron whose equipment 
had filled them with such dreadful 
apprehensions. This w*as a subject 
on which w e had reason to imagine 
the Spanish ostentation would remark- 
ably exert itself ; though the causes 
of our disappointment ami their secu- 
rity were neither to be sought for in 
their valour nor our misconduct. Such 
were the desponding reflections w hich 
at that time arose on the review and 
comparison of our remaining strength 
with our original numbers. Indeed 
our fears were far from being ground- 
less or dispro]>ortionod to our feeble 
and almost desperate situation. It is 
true tho final event proved more hon-" 
curable than wc had foreboded ; but 
the intermediate calamitiesdidlikew ise 
greatly surpass our most gloomy ap- 
prehensions, and could they have been 
predicted to us at this Island of Juan 
Fernandez, they would doubtless have 
appeared insurmountable. 

In tho beginning of Septomber, as 
has been already mentioned, our men 
were tolerably well recovered ; and 
now the time of navigation in this 
climate drawing near, we exerted 
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ourselves ia getting our ships in 
readiness for the sea. Wo Converted 
the foremast of the victualler into a 
mainmast for the Trial sloop ; and, 
still flattering ourselves with the pos- 
sibility of the arrival of some other 
ships of our squadron, we intended 
to leave the maiumast of the victualler 
to make a mizzenmast for the Wager. 
Thus all hands ^eing employed in 
forwarding our departure, wo on the 
8th, about eleven in the morning, 
espied a sail to the NE., which con- 
tinued to approach us till her courses 
appeared even with the horizon. In 
this interval wo all had hopes she 
might prove one of our own squadron ; 
but at length, finding she steered 
away to the eastward, without haul- 
ing in for the island, we concluded 
she must be a Spaniard. And now 
great disputes were set on foot about 
the possibility of her having dis- 
covered our tents on shore, some of 
us strongly insisting that she hud 
doubtless been near enough to have 
perceived something that had given 
tier a jealousy of an enemy, which 
had occasioned her standing to the 
eastward without hauling in ; but, 
leaving these contests to be sett let l 
afterwards, it was resolved to pursue 
her; and the Centurion being m the 
greatest forwardness, wo immediately 
got all our hands on board, set up 
our rigging, bent our sails, and by 
five in the afternoon got under sail. 
Wo had at this time very little wind, 
so that all the boats were employed 
to tow us out of the bay; and even 
what wind there was lasted only long 
enough to give us an offing of two or 
three leagues, when it flattened to a 
calm. The night coming on, we lost 
sight of the chase, and were extremely 
impatient for the return of daylight, 
in hopes to find that she had been 
becalmed as well as we; though I 
must confess that her greater distance 
from the land was a reasonable ground 
for suspecting the contrary, as we in- 
deed found m the morning, to our 
groat mortification ; for though the 
weather continued perfectly blear, we 
had no sight of the ship from the 
mast-head. But as we were now 


satisfied that it was an enemy, and 
the* first we had seen in these seas* 
wo resolved not to give over the search 
lightly; and a small breeze springing 
up from tlio.IVNW., we got up our 
top gallant masts and yards, set all 
the sails, and steered to the SE., In 
hopes of retrieving our chase, which 
we imagiued to bo bound to Valpar- 
aiso. VVo continued on this conrse 
all that day and tho next ; and then, 
not getting sight of our chase, w© 
gave over the pursuit, conceiving that 
by that time sho must in all proba- 
bility have reached her port. 

And now we prepared to return to 
Juan Fernandez, and hauled up to 
the SW. with that view, having but 
very little wind till tho 12th, when, 
at three in the morning, there .sprung 
up a fresh gale from the \VS\V\, and 
wo tacked and stood to the SW. ; 
and at daybreak we were agreeably 
surprised with the sight of a .sail on 
our weather-bow, between four and 
live leagues distant. On this wo 
crowded all the sail we could, and 
stood after her, and soon perceived it 
not to be the same ship we originally 
gave chase to. She at first bore down 
upon us f showing Spanish colours, 
and making a signal ns to her con- 
sort; but observing that we did not 
answer her signal, she instantly luffed 
close to the wind and stood to tho 
southward. Our people were now all 
in spirits, and put the shin about 
with great alacrity ; and as the chase 
appeared to be a large ship, and hail 
mistaken us for her consort, wo con- 
ceived that she was a man-of-war, 
and probably one of Pizarro’s squad- 
ron. This induced tlic Commodore 
to order all the officers’ cabins to l*e 
knocked down and throw n overboard, 
with several casks of water and pro- 
visions which stood between tin* guns ; 
so that wc had soon a clear ship, ready 
for an engagement. About 9 o'clock 
wc had thick, hazy weather, and a 
shower of rain, during which we lost 
sight of the chase; and wo were ap- 
prehensive, if tho weather should 
continue, that by going upon the* 
other tack, or by some other artifice 
she might escape us; but it clearing 
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up in less iliau an hour, we found 
that we had both weathered and fore- 
reached upon her considerably, and 
now we were near enough to discover 
that she was only a merchantman, 
without so much as a single tier of 
guns. About half - an - hour after 
twelve, being then within a reason- 
able distance of her, we fired four 
shot amongst her rigging; on which 
they lowered thoir topsails and bore 
down to us, but in very great con- 
fusion, their top-gallant-sails and stay- 
sails all fluttering in the wiml. This 
was owing to their having let run 
their sheets and halyards just as wc 
fired at them ; after which not a man 
amongst them had courage enough to 
venture aloft (for there the shot had 
passed but just before) to take them in. 

As soon as the vessel came within 
hail of us, the Commodore ordered 
them to bring to under his lee-quarter, 
and then hoisted out the boat and sent 
Mr Saumarez, his first lieutenant, to 
take }K>ssession of the prize, with 
directions to send all the pvisoneis on 
board the Centurion, hut first the 
officers and passengers. When Mr 
Saumarez came on board them, they 
received him at the side with the 
strongest tokens of the most abject 
submission ; for they w r ere all of them 
(especially the passengers, who were 
twenty-five in number) extremely ter- 
rified, aud under the greatest appre- 
hensions of meeting with very severe 
aud cruel usage. nut the lieutenant 
endeavoured, with great courtesy, to 
dissipate their fright, assuring them 
that their fears were altogether ground- 
less, and that they would find a gener- 
ous enemy in the Commodore, who 
Was not less remarkable for his lenity 
and humanity than for his resolution 
and courage. The prisoners who were 
first sent on board the Centurion in- 
formed us that our prize was called 
Nucstra Seftora del Monte Carmelo, 
and was commanded by Don Manuel 
Zumorra. Her cargo consisted chiefly 
of sugar, anil great quantities of blue 
cloth inode in the province of Quito, 
somewhat resembling our English 
coarse broad-cloths, but inferior to 
thorn- They had, besides, several 


bales of a coarser sort of cloth, of 
different colours, somewhat like Col- 
chester baize, called by them Pannia 
da Tierra, with a few bales of cotton, 
and tobacco, which though strong 
was not ill flavoured. Tlieso were 
the principal goods on board her ; but 
wo found, besides, what was to us 
much more valuable than the rest 
of the cargo. This was some trunks 
of wrought plate, and twenty-three 
serous 1 of dollars, each weighing up- 
wards of 200 lbs. avoirdupois. Tne 
ship's burthen was about 450 tons; 
she had fifty-three sailors on board, 
both whites and blacks. She came 
from Callao, and had been tiventy- 
seven days at sea before she fell into 
our hands. She was bound to the 
port of Valparaiso, in the kingdom of 
Chili, 8 and proposed to have returned 
thence loaded with corn and Chili 
wine, some gold, dried beef, and small 
cordage, which at Callao they convert 
into larger rope. Our prize had been 
built upwards of thirty years; yet as 
they •lie in harbour all the w inter 
months, and the climate is favour- 
able, they esteemed it no very great 
age. Iter riggiug was very indifferent, 
as w ere likewise her sails, wdiieh were 
made of cotton. She had only three 
4 -pounders, which were altogether 
unserviceable, their carriages being 
scarcely able to support them ; and 

1 A seron or seroon is a species of 
packet made and used in Spanish 
America, consisting of a piece of raw 
bullock’s hide, with the hair on, 
formed while wet into the shape of a 
small trunk, and sewed together. In 
Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, the 
quantity of dollars taken on this oc- 
casion is estimated at between .£70,000 
and £S 0,000. 

2 Thomas says that those ships 
annually trade to Valparaiso, ex- 
changing silver in return for gold 
and coin, the latter being very scarce 
in Peru. Some of the prisoners said 
that if the ship had been taken on 
the return from Chili to Peru, the 
captors would have found in her as 
much gold as they had now found 
silver. 
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there were no small arms on board, 
except a tow pistols tielonging to the 
passengers. The prisoners informed 
us that they left Callao in company 
with two other ships, which they had 
parted with some days before, and 
that at first they conceived us to be 
one of their company; and by the 
description we giu c them of the ship 
we had chased from Juan Fernandez, 
they assured us she was of their num- 
ber, but that the coming in sight of 
that island was directly repugnant to 
the merchants’ instructions, who had 
expressly forbid it, as knowing that 
if any English squadron was in those 
seas, the Island ot Fernandez was most 
probably the place of their rendezvous. 

And now, after this short account 
of the ship and her cargo, it is neces- 
sary that 1 should relate the important 
intelligence which we met with on 
board her, partly from the informa- 
tion of the prisoners, and partly from 
the letters and papers which fell into 
our hands. We here first learned 
with certainty the foico and destina- 
tion of that squadron which cruised 
off Madeira at our ai rival there, and 
afterwards chased the. Pearl in our 
passage to Port St Julian. This we 
now knew was a squadron composed 
of five large Spanish ships, command- 
ed by Admiral Pizarro, and purposely 
fitted out to traverse our designs, as 
lias been already more amply related 
in the Third Chapter of the Fii.st 
Hook. And we had, at the same 
time, the satisfaction to find that 
Pizarro, after his utmost endeavours 
to gain his passage into these seas, 
had been forced back again into the 
Kiver of Plate, with the loss of two of 
his largest ships ; and besides this 
disappointment of Fizarro, which, 
considering our great debility, was 
no unacceptable intelligence, we fur- 
ther learned that an embargo had 
been laid upon all shipping in these 
seas by the Viceroy of Peru, in the 
month of May preceding, on a suppo- 
sition that about that time wo might 
arrive upon the coast. 13ut on tho 
account sent overland by Pizarro of 
his own distresses, part or which they 
knew we must have encountered, as 


we wore at sea during the same time, 
and on their having no uews of us in 
eight months after we were known to 
set sail from St Catherine’s, theywere 
fully persuaded that we were cither 
shipwrecked, or had perished at sea, 
or at least had been obliged to pot 
back again ; for it was conceived Im- 
possible for anv ships to continue at 
sea during so long an interval : and 
therefore, on the application of' the 
merchants, and the firm perstffesion ot 
our having miscarried, the embargo 
had been lately taken oft*. 1 

This last article made us flatter 
ourselves that, as the enemy was still 
a stranger to our having got round 
Cape Horn, and the navigation of 

1 Thomas makes a curiously differ- 
ent report of Fi/.arro’s despatch, and 
one much more flattering to English 
pride. Pizarro, he says, told tho Vice- 
roy of Peru 41 that, though he himself 
had been forced back in such a miser- 
able condition, not having above 80 
or 100 of his men living, ami Ids 
ships in so ill a state, that, till suffi- 
cient reinforcements could come to him 
fi oi.i Old Spain, lie could not lmssibly 
come into those seas, yet as trie Eng- 
lish were a stubborn and resolute peo- 
ple, and daring enough to persist 
obstinately in the most desperate un- 
dertakings, he did believe some of rw 
might possibly get round ; hut as he 
experimentally knew what of necessity 
we must have suffered in that dreadful 
passage, he made no doubt but wo 
should bo in a very weak and defence- 
less condition ; ho therefore advised 
the Viceroy to fit out all the strength 
of shipping he could, ami send them 
to cmisc at the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, whom wo must of necessity 
touch to refresh our people, and to 
repair our ships ; and further advised, 
that, in case of meeting us, they should 
not stand to tight or ennnonado at a 
distance, in which possibly wo might 
liavo tho ail vantage, or make out 
escape, hut should board us at once 
sword in hand ; which must, if well 
exeruted, in our weak condition, nr- 
till hhly pro yc the mums of taking 
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these mm was restored, we might 
me et with some considerable captures, 
Did might thereby indemnify our- 
selves for the incapacity we wero now 
under of attempting any of their con- 
siderable settlements on shore. And 
thus much we were certain of, from 
the information of our prisoners, that 
whatever our success might be as to 
the prizes we might light on, we had 
nothing to fear, weak as we were, from 
the Spauish force in this part of tho 
world ; though we discovered that we 
had been in most imminent j>eril from 
the enemy when we least apprehended 
it, and when our other distresses were 
at the greatest height. For we learn- 
ed from the letters on board, that 
Pizarro, in the express he despatched 
to the Viceroy of Peru after his return 
to the River of Plate, had intimated 
to him that it was possible some part 
at least of the English squadron might 
get round ; but that, as he was cer- 
tain from his own experience that if 
they did arrive in those seas it must 
bo in a very weak and defenceless 
condition, he advised the Viceroy, in 
order to be secure at all events, to lit 
out what ships of force lie had, and 
send them to the southward, where 
in ail probability they would intercept 
us singly and before we had an oppor- 
tunity of touching anywhere for re- 
freshment ; in which case he doubted 
not but we should prove an easy con- 
quest. The Viceroy of Peru approved 
of this advice, and immediately fitted 
out four ships of force from Callao ; 
one of 50 guns, two of 40 guns, and 
one of 24 guns. Three of them were 
stationed oft* the Port of Conception, 
and one of them at tho Island of Juan 
Fernandez ; and in these stations they 
continued cruising for us till tho 6th 
of June, when, not seeing anything of 
us, and conceiving it to bo impossible 
that we could have kept the seas so 
long, they quitted their cruise and re- 
turned to Callao, fully satisfied that 
we had either perished or at least had 
been driven back. As the time of 
their quitting their station was but a 
ftw days before our arrival at tho 
Island of Fernandez, it is evident that 
had we made that island ou our first 


search for it, without hauling in for 
the main to secure our easting (a cir- 
cumstance which at that time we con- 
sidered as very unfortunate to us, on 
account of the numbers which we lost 
by our longer continuance at sea), had 
we, I say, made the island on the 28th 
of May, when we first expected to see 
it, and were in reality very near it, we 
had doubtless fallen in with somo part 
of the Spanish squadron ; and in the 
distressed condition we were then in, 
the meeting with a healthy, well-pro- 
vided enemy was an incident that could 
not but have been perplexing, and 
might perhaps have proved fatal, not 
only to us [in the Centurion], but to 
the Trial, tho Gloucester, and the 
Anna pink, which separately joined us, 
and which were each of them less cap- 
able than wo were of making any con- 
siderable resistance. 1 shall only add, 
that these Spanish ships sent out to in- 
tercept us had been greatly shattered 
by a storm during their cruise ; and 
that, after their arrival at Callao, they 
had been laid up. And our prisoners 
assured us, that whenever intelligence 
was received at Lima of our being in 
these seas, it would be at least two 
months before this armament could bo 
again fitted out. 

The whole of this intelligence was 
as favourable as we in our reduced 
circumstances could wish for. And 
now we wero fully satisfied as to the 
broken jars, ashes, and fish-bones, 
which we had observed at our first 
landing at Juan Fernandez ; these 
things being doubtless the relics of the 
cruisers stationed off that port. Hav- 
ing thus satisfied ourselves in the 
material articles, and having got ou 
board the Centurion most of the pri- 
soners and all the silver, wo at eight 
in the same evening made sail to the 
northward, in company with our prize, 
and at six tho next morning discovered 
the Island of Juan Fernandez, where 
the next day both we and our prizo 
came to an anchor. And here I can- 
not oinit one remarkable incident 
which occurred when the prize and 
her crew came into the bay, where the 
rest of the squadron lay. The Span- 
iards in the Carmelo had been sufti- 
2 a 
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ciently informed of the distresses we 
had gone through, and were greatly 
surprised that we had ever surmounted 
them : but when they saw the Trial 
sloop at anchor, they were still more 
astonished that, after all our fatigues, 
we had the industry (besides refitting 
our other ships) to complete such a 
vessel in so short a time, they taking 
it for granted that she had been built 
upon the spot. And it was with great 
difficulty they were prevailed on to 
believe that she came from England 
with the rest of the squadron ; they 
at first insisting that it was impossible 
such a bauble as that could pass round 
Cape Horn, when the best ships of 
Spain were obliged to put back. 

By the time we arrived at Juan 
Fernandez, the letters found on board 
our prize were more minutely exam- 
ined ; and it appearing from them 
and from the accounts of our pri- 
soners that several other merchant- 
men were hound from Callao to Val- 
paraiso, Mr Anson despatched^ the 
Trial sloop the very next morning 
to cruise ofT the last-mentioned port, 
reinforcing her with ten hands from 
on board his own ship. Mr Anson 
likewise resolved, on the intelligence 
recited above, to separate the ships 
under his command, and employ them 
in distinct cruises, as he thought that 
by this means we should not only 
increase our chance for prizes, but 
that we should likewise run less risk 
of alarming the coast and of being 
discovered. And now, the spirits of 
our people being greatly raised, and 
their despondency dissipated by tins 
earnest pi success, they forgot all their 
past distresses, and resumed their 
wonted alacrity, and lalxmred indc- 
fatigabiy in completing our water, 
receiving our lumber, and preparing 
to take our farewell of the island! 
But as these occupations took us up 
four or five days, with all our indus- 
try, the Commodore in that interval 
directed that the guns belonging to 
tfie Anna pink, being four 6-pounders, 
four 4-pounders, and two swivels, 
mould be mounted on board the 
«3armelo, our prize. And having sent 
on board the Gloucester six passen* 


gem and twenty* three seamen 1 to 
assist in navigating the ship* he 
directed Captain Mitchel to leave the 
island as soon as possible, the sendee 
requiring the utmost despatch, order* 
ing him to proceed to the Latitude of 
5° S. r and there to cruise off the high 
land of Paita, s at such a distance 
from shore as should prevent hie 
being discovered. On this station he 
was to continue till be should be 
joined by the Commodore, which 
would be whenever it should be known 
that the Viceroy had fitted- out the 
ships at Callao, or on Mr Anson** 
receiving any other intelligence that 
should make it necessary to unite our 
strength. These orders being deliv* 
ered to the captain of the Gloucester, 
and all our business completed, we on 
the Saturday following, being the 
19th of September, weighed our an* 
chor, in company with our prize, and 

S jot out of the bay, taking our last 
eave of the Island of Juan Fernandes, 
and steering to the eastward, with an 
intention of joining the Trial sloop in 
her station olf Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER V. 

Although the Centurion, with her 
prize the Carmelo, weighed from the 
Bay of Juan Fernandez on the 19th 
of September, leaving the Gloucester 
at anchor behind her, yet, by the 
irregularity and fluctuation of the 
winds in the offing, it was the 22d of 
the same month, in the evening, be* 
fore we lost sight of the island ; after 
which wo continued our course to the 
eastward, in order to reach our station 
and to join the Trial off Valparaiso. 
The next night the weather proved 
squally, and we split our mam-top* 
sail, which we handed for the pro* 

1 Selected from among the prisoner* 
for their strength or their knowledge 
of seamanship. 

1 Where the vessels trading between 
Lima and Panama generally touched 
to deliver part of their cargoes for diaper* 
sion through the inland part* of Peru. 
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sent, but got it repaired, and set it 
again the next morning. And now, 
on the 24th, a little before sunset, we 
aaw two sail to the eastward, on which 
our prize stood directly from us, to 
avoid giving any suspicion of our be- 
ing cruisers ; whilst we in the mean- 
time made ourselves ready for an 
engagement, and steered towards the 
two ships we had discovered, with all 
our canvas. We soon perceived that 
one of these, which had the appear- 
ance of being a very stout ship, made 
directly for us, whilst the other kept 
at a very great distance. By 7 o'clock 
we were within pistol-shot of the 
nearest, and had a broadside ready to 
pour into her, the gunners having 
their matches in their bands, and only 
waiting for orders to fire ; but as we 
knew it was now impossible for her to 
escape us, Mr Anson, before he per- 
mitted them to fire, ordered the 
master to hail the ship in Spanish ; 
on which the commanding officer on 
board her, who proved to be Mr 
Hughes, lieutenant of the Trial, an- 
swered us in English, and informed 
us that she was a prize taken by the 
Trial a few days before, and that the 
other sail at a distance was the Trial 
herself, disabled in her masts. We 
were soon after joined by the Trial, 
and Captain Saunders, her com- 
mander, came on board the Centorion. 
He informed the Commodore that he 
had taken this ship the 18th instant; 
that she was a prime sailer, and bad 
cost him thirty-six hours' chase before 
he could come up with her ; that for 
some time he gained so little upon 
her that he began to despair of taking 
her; and the Spaniards, though alarm- 
ed at first with seeing nothing but a 
cloud of sail in pursuit of them, the 
Trial’s hull being so low in the water 
that no part of it appeared, yet know- 
ing the goodness of their ship, and 
finding how little the Trial neared 
them, they at length laid aside their 
fears, and recommending themselves 
to the blessed Virgin for protection, 
began to think themselves secure. 
And indeed their success was very 
neardoing honour to their Ave Marias; 
for altering their course in the night, 


and shutting up their windows to 
prevent any of their lights from being 
seen, they had some cnance of escap- 
ing. But a small crevice in one of 
the shutters rendered all their invoca- 
tions ineffectual ; for through this 
crevice the people on board the Trial 
perceived a light, which they chased 
till they arrived within gunshot; and 
then Captain Saunders alarmed them 
unexpectedly with a broadside, wlieu 
they flattered themselves they were 
got out of his reach. However, for 
some time after they still kept the 
same sail abroad, and it was not ob- 
served that this first salute had made 
any impression on them ; but just as 
the Trial was preparing to repeat her 
broadside, the Spaniards crept from 
their holes, lowered their sails, and 
submitted without any opposition. 
She was one of the largest merchant- 
men employed in those seas, being 
about 600 tons burthen, and was 
called the [Nuestra Sertoia de] Arran- 
zazu ; She was bound from Callao to 
Valparaiso, and had much the same 
cargo with the Carmelo we had taken 
before, except that her silver amounted 
only to about £5000 sterling. 

But to balance this success, we had 
the misfortune to find that the Trial 
had sprung her mainmast, and that 
her main-topmast had come by the 
board ; and as we were all of us stand- 
ing to the eastward the next morning, 
with a fresh gale at S., she had the 
additional ill-luck to spring her fore- 
mast ; so that now she had not a 
mast left on which she could carry 
sail. These unhappy incidents w*ere 
still [further] aggravated by the im- 
possibility we were just then under 
of assisting her ; for the wind blew* 
so hard, and raised such a hollow sea 
that we could not venture to hoist 
out our boat, and consequently could 
have no communication with her ; so 
that we were obliged to lie to for the 
greatest part of lorty-eight hours to 
attend her, as w~e could have no 
thought of leaving her to herself in 
her present unhappy situation. And 
as an accumulation to our misfor- 
tunes, we were all the while driving 
to the leeward of our station, at the 
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very time when, by our intelligence, Besides, had a port and proper re* 
we had r eas on to expect several of the quisites for this purpose been to our 
enemy's ships would appear upon the possession, yet it would have b^ett 
coast, who would now gain the port extreme imprudence, in so critical a 
of Valparaiso without obstruction, conjuncture, to have loitered away SO 
And I am verily persuaded that the much time as would have been necea* 
embarrassment we received from the sary for these operations* The Com* 
dismasting of the Trial, and our ab- inodore therefore had no choice left 
sen co from our intended station ocea* liiui but that of taking out her people 
stoned thereby, deprived us of some and destroying her ; but at the same 
very considerable captures. 1 time, as he conceived it necessary for 

The weather proving somewhat his Majesty's service to keep up the 
more moderate on the 27th, we sent appearance of our force, he appointed 
our boat for the captain of the Trial, the Trial's prize (which hod been 
who, when he came on board us, pro- often employed by the Viceroy of 
duced an instrument, signed by him- Peru os a man-of-war) to be a frigate 
self and all his officers, representing in his Majesty's service, manning her 
that the sloop, besides being dis- with the Trial's crew, and giving new 
masted, was so very leaky in her commissions to the captain and all 
hull, that even in moderate weather the inferior officers accordingly. This 
it was necessary to keep the pumps new frigate, when in the Spanish ser- 
constantly at work, and that they vice, had mounted 32 guns ; but she 
were then scarcely sufficient to keep was now to have only 20, which W’crs 
her free ; so that in the late gale, the 12 that wore on board the Trial, 
though they had all been engaged at and 8 that had belonged to the Anna 
the pumps by turns, yet the yater pink. When this affair was thus far 
had increased upon them ; and, upon regulated, Mr Anson gave orders to 
the whole, they apprehended her lobe Captain Saunders to put it in execu- 
at present so very defective, that if they tion, directing him to take out of the 
met with much bad weather they must sloop the arms, stores, ammunition, 
all inevitably perish, and therefore and everything that could be of any 
they petitioned the Commodore to take use to the other ships, and then to 
some measures for their future safety, scuttle her and sink her. And after 
But the refitting of the Trial, and the Captain launders had seen her de- 
repairing of her defects, was an under stroyed, he was to proceed with bis 
taking that in the present conjunc new frigate (to be called the Trial's 
ture greatly exceeded his power ; for prize) and to cruise off the high land 
we had no masts to spare her, we had of Valparaiso, keeping it from him 
no stores to complete her rigging, nor NNW., at the distance of twelve or 
had we any port where she might be fourteen leagues. For os all ships 
hove down and her bottom examined, bound from V alparaiso to the nortu* 

ward steer that course, Mr Anson 

1 Thomas, with regard to the dis- pro]>osed by this means to stop auy 
abled condition of the Trial, says : intelligence that might be despatched 
** This was a great destruction, for to Callao of two of their ships being 
now we had intelligence by the Trial's I missing, which might give them ap 
prize that there were many ships at j prehensions of the English squadron 
sea richly laden, and . that they had being in their neighbourhood* The 
no apprehensions of being attacked TriaPs prize was to continue on this 
by us, having received intelligence station twenty-four days, and if not 
that our squadron was either put joined by the Commodore at the ex- 
back or destroyed. In the conrse, piration of that term, aha was then 
therefore, of the forty-eight hours we to proceed down the coast to Pisco, 
were detained in wailing upon the or ftasca, 1 w here she would be ccrtaftl 
Trial, I am persuaded we missed the 

taking many valuable prizes.” Pisco town and bay are about 120 
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to meet with Mr Anson. The Com- 
modore likewise ordered Lieutenant 
Sattm&rez, who commanded the Cen- 
turion’s prize, to keen company with 
Captain Saunders, botn to assist him in 
unloading the sloop, and also that, by 
spreading in their cruise, there might 
be less danger of any of the enemy’s 
ships slipping by unobserved. These 
orders being despatched, the Cen- 
turion parted from them at eleven in 
the evening on the 27th of September, 
directing her course to the southward, 
with a view of cruising for some days 
to the windward of Valparaiso. 

And now by this disposition of our 
ships we flattered ourselves that we 
hod taken all the advantages of the 
enemy that we possibly could with 
■sour small force, since our disposition 
was doubtless the most prudent that 
could be projected. For as we might 
suppose the Gloucester by this time 
to be drawing near her station off the 
high land of Paita, we were enabled 
by our separate stations, to intercept 
all vessels employed either betwixt 
Peru and Chili to the southward, or 
betwixt Panama and Peru to the 
northward. Since the principal trade 
from Peru to Chili being carried on 
to the port of Valparaiso, the Cen- 
turion cruising to the windward of 
Valparaiso would in all probability 
meet with them, as it is the constant 
practice of those ships to fall in with 
the coast to the windward of that port. 
And the Gloucester would, in like 
manner, be in the way of the trade 
bound from Panama or the northward 
to any part of Peru ; since the high 
land off which she was stationed is 
constantly made by all ships in that 
voyage. And whilst the Centurion 
and Gloucester were thus situated for 
interrupting the enemy’s trade, the 
Trial's prize and Centurion’s prize 
were as conveniently 6tatioued for 
preventing all intelligence, by inter- 
cepting all ships bound from Valpa- 
raiso to the northward ; for it was on 
board these vessels that it was to be 

Or 130 miles south-east from Lima ; 
Kasca Point is about 100 miles in the 
same direction from Pisco. 


feared some account of ns might pos- 
sibly be sent to Peru. 

But the most prudent dispositions 
carry with them only a probability of 
success, and can never ensure its cer- 
tainty ; since those chances, which it 
was reasonable to overlook in delibera- 
tions, are sometimes of most powerful 
influence in execution. Thus, in the 
present case, the distress of the Trial, 
and the quitting our station to assist 
her (events which no degree of pru- 
dence could either foresee or obviate) 
gave an opportunity to all the ships 
bound to Valparaiso to reach that 
port without molestation during this 
unluek)' interval ; so that though, 
after leaving Captain Saunders, we 
were very expeditious in regaining 
our station, where we got the 29th at 
noon, 1 yet in plying on and off till 
the 6th of October we had not the 
good fortune to discover a sail of any 
sort . 9 A ml then, having lost all hopes 

1 Thomas, who frequently differs 
in date from Mr "Walter, says that 
“on the 30th we saw the main land 
of Chili. This day we began to exer- 
cise our people with small arms, which 
was the first time we had done it 
since wo came into those seas, and 
which we continued at all proper op- 
portunities during the voyage. ’ 

* Thomas here notices a dissension 
among the ships’ companies, of which 
Mr Walter, with an obvious official 
bias, says not a word : “On the 6th, 
the Commodore being informed that 
there were murmnrings amongst the 
people, because the prize-money was 
not immediately divided, ordered the 
articles of war to be read ; and after 
that remonstrated to them on the 
danger of mutiny, and said he had 
heard the reason of their discontent, 
but assured them their properties 
were secured by act of parliament as 
firmly as any one’s own inheritance, 
and that the money, plate, &e., were 
weighed and marked in public ; so 
that any capable person, if lie pleased, 
might take an inventory of the whole. 
He then read an account of the parti- 
culars, and told them they might (if 
they pleased) make choice of any per* 
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of making any advantage by a longer 
stay, *e mode sail to the leeward of 
the port, in order to join our prizes ; 
but when we arrived on the station 
appointed for them, we did not meet 
with them, though we continued there 
four or five days. We supposed that 
some chase had occasioned their leav- 
ing their station, and therefore we 

K eeded down the coast to the high 
of Nasca, where Captain Saun- 
ders was directed to join us. Hero 
we arrived on the 21st, and were in 
great expectation of meeting with 
some of the enemy’s ships on the 
coast, as both the accounts of former 
voyages and the information of our 

{ irisoners assured us that all ships 
»ound to Callao constantly make this” 
land, to prevent the danger of running 
to the leeward of the port. But not- 
withstanding the advantages of this 
station we saw no sail till the 2d of 
N ovember, when two ships appeared in 
sight together ; we immediately gave 
them chase, but soon perceived* that 
they were the Trial’s and Centurion’s 
prizes. As they had the wind of us, 
we brought to and waited their com- 
ing up, when Captain Saunders came 
on board us, and acquainted the Com- 
modore that he had cleared the Trial 
pursuant to his orders, and having 
scuttled her he remained by her till 
she sank, but that it was the 4tli of 
October before this was effected ; for 
there ran so large and hollow a sea, 
that the sloop, having neither masts 
nor sails to steady her, rolled and 
pitched so violently that it was im- 

i >ossible for a boat to lie alongside of 
ler for the greatest part of the time. 
And during this attendance on the 
sloop they were all driven so far to 
the northwest, that they were after- 
wards obliged to stretch a long way 
to the westward to regain the ground 
they had lost, which Was the reason 
that we had not met wi th them on 
their station as we expected. We 
found they had not been more fortu- 
nate in their cruise than we were, for 

son to take an inventory for them, or 
buy their parts. This spread a visible 
joy, ami gave content to every one. " 


they had seen no vessel sinc<* they 
separated from us. 

The little success we all ha 4, and 
our certainty that had any ships been 
stirring in these seas for some time 
past we must have met with them, 
made us believe that the enemy at 
Valparaiso, on missing the two mips 
we had taken, had suspected us to be 
in the neighbourhood, and had conse* 
quently laid an embargo on all the 
trade in the southern ports. We* like- 
wise apprehended that they might by 
this time be fitting out the men-of-war 
at Callao, for we knew that it was no 
uncommon thing for an express from 
Valparaiso to reach Lima in twenty- 
nine or thirty days, and it was now 
more than fifty since we had taken 
our first prize. These apprehensions 
of an embargo along the coast, and of 
the equipment of the Spanish squad- 
ron at Callao, determined the Com- 
modore to hasten down to the leeward 
of Callao, and to join Captain Mitchel 
(who was stationed off raita) as soon 
as possible, that, our strength being 
united, we might be prepaied to give 
the ships from Callao a warm reception 
if they dared to put to sea. \V itn this 
view we bore away the same afternoon, 
taking particular care to keep at such 
a distance from the shore that there 
might be no danger of our being dis- 
covered from thence ; for we knew 
that all the country ships were com- 
manded, under the severest penalty, 
not to sail by the port of Callao with- 
out stopping ; and as this order was 
constantly complied with, we should 
undoubtedly be known for enemies if 
we were seen to act contrary to it. In 
this new navigation, not being cer- 
tain whether we might not meet the 
Spanish squadron in our route, the 
Commodore took on board the Cen- 
turion part of his crew with whuh he 
had formerly manned the Carmelo* 
And now, standing to the northward, 
we, before night came on, bad a view 
of the small island called St GaUatt, 1 
which bore from us NNfiL half jE , 

- — - - . y 

1 Jnst to the southward of the well, 
known Chincha Islands, in the open* 
ing of Pisco Bay. 
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about seven leagues distant. This 
island lies in the Latitude of about 
14* S., and about live miles to the 
northward of a high land called Morro 
Viejo, or the Old Man's Head. I 
mention this island and the high land 
near it more particularly, because be- 
tween them is the most eligible station 
on that coast for cruising upon the 
enemy, as all ships bound to Callao, 
whether from the northward or the 
southward, run well in with the land 
in this part. By the 5tli of Novem- 
ber, at three in the afternoon, we 
were advanced within view of the 
high land of Barranca, lying in the 
Latitude of 10° 30' S., bearing from 
us NE* by E., distant eight or nine 
leagues ; and an hour and a half 
afterwards we had the satisfaction we 
had so lonfj wished for, of seeing a 
sail. She tirst appeared to leeward, 
and we all immediately gave her 
chase ; but the Centurion so much 
outsailed the two prizes, that we soon 
ran them out of sight, and gained 
considerably on the chase. However, 
uight coming on before we ciune up 
with her, we about 7 o’clock lost 
sight of her, and were in some per- 

I dexity what course to steer ; but at 
ast Mr Anson resolved, as we were 
then before the w ind, to keep all his 
sails set, and not to change his course. 
For though we had no doubt but the 
chase would alter her course in the 
flight ; yet, as it was uncertain what 
tack she would go upon, it was thought 
more prudent to keep on our course, 
as we must by this means unavoid- 
ably near her, than to change it on 
conjecture, when if we should mis- 
take we must infallibly lose her. 
Thus, then, we continued the chase 
about an hour and half in the dark, 
some one or other on board us con- 
stantly imagining they discerned her 
sails right ahead of xis ; but at last 
Mr Brett, then our second lieutenant, 
did really discover her about four 
poiuts on the larboard*bow, steering 
off to the seaward. We immediately 
clapped the helm a-weather, and stood 
for her, and in less than an hour came 
up with her ; and having fired four- 
teen shots at her, she struck. Our 


third iieutenant, Mr Dennis, was sent 
in the boat with sixteen men to take 
possession of the prize, and to return 
the prisoners to our ship. This ship 
was named the Santa Teresa de Jesus, 
built at Guayaquil, of about 300 tons 
burthen, and was commanded by Bar- 
tolome Urrunaga, a Biscayer. She 
was bound from Guayaquil to Callao ; 
her loading consisted of timber, cacao, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, hides, Pito thread 
(which is very strong, and is made of 
a species of grass), Quito cloth, wax, 
&c. The specie on board her was in- 
considerable, being principally small 
silver money, and not amounting to 
more than £170 sterling. It is true, 
her cargo was of great value, could 
we have disposed of it ; but the Span- 
iards having strict orders never to 
ransom their ships, all* the goods that 
we took in these seas, except what 
little we had occasion for ourselves, 
were of no advantage to us. Indeed, 
though we could make no profit there- 
by ourselves, it w*as some satisfaction 
to lis to consider that it was so much 
really lost to the enemy, and that the 
despoiling them w*as no contemptible 
branch of that service in which we 
were now employed by our country. 1 


1 Thomas gives a quaint and amus- 
ing account of the use the souadron 
made of those stores so much despised 
by the Chaplain : “ The 7tli, we were 
employed in getting aboard several 
necessary stores, as planks, cordage, 
and the like, for the use of our squad- 
ron. The 9th, we brought from on 
board the Teresa ten serous of cocoa, 
one of wax, and 180 fathom of three 
and a half rope. The 10th, we 
brought from on board our first prize, 
the Carmelo, the following goods, 
viz., cloth, two bales ; baize, five 
ditto; sugar, 182 loaves; straw mats, 
two ; tar, one skin ; raisins, three 
bales ; indigo, four serons ; cotton 
cloth, one bale ; hats, two cases and 
twenty-five loose ones : skins, one 
parcel ; chocolate, one bag ; camlet, 
one bale and two parcels; silks, one 
box ; lead, four pigs ; and combs, 
one small parcel. After such an 
enumeration, one is better able to 
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Besides our prise’s crew, which 
amounted to forty-five hands, there 
were on board her ten passengers, con- 
sisting of four men and three women, 
who were natives of the country, born 
of Spanish parents, and three black 
female slaves that attended them. 
The women were a mother and her tyro 
daughters, the eldest about twenty- 
one, and the youngest about fourteen. 
It is not to be wondered at that 
women of these years should bo exces- 
sively alarinedat falling into thehands 
of an enemy whom, from the former 
outrages of the Buccaneers, and by 
the artful insinuations of their priests, 
they had been taught to consider as 
the most terrible and brutal of all 
mankind. These apprehensions, too, 
were in the present instance exagger- 
ated by the singular beauty of the 
youngest of the women, and the riot- 
ous disposition which they might well 
expect to find in a set of sailore that 
had not seen a woman for near a twelve- 
month. Full of these terrors, the 
wmnen all hid themselves when* our 
officer went on board ; and, when 
they were found out, it was with 
great difficulty that he could persuade 
them to approach the light. How- 
ever, he soon satisfied them, by the 
humanity of his conduct and his 
assurances of their future security and 
honourable treatment, that they had 
nothing to fear ; and the Commodore 
being informed of the matter, sent 
directions that they should be con- 
tinued on board their own ship, with 
the use of the same apartments, and 
with all the other conveniences they 
had enjoyed before, giving strict 
orders that they should receive no 
kind of inquietude or molestation 
whatever. And that they might be 
the more certain of having these 
orders complied with, or of complain- 
ing if they were not, the Commodore 
permitted the pilot, who in Spanish 
ships is generally the second person 
on board, to stay with them as their 


understand how ships in those days 
could keep at sea for years without 
their crews losing the habits and sem- 
blance of civilisation. 


guardian and protector. He was par- 
ticularly chosen for this purpose by Mr 
Anson, as he seemed to be extremely 
interested in all that concerned the 
women, and had at first declared that 
he was married to the Youngest of 
them ; though it afterwards appeared, 
both from the information of the reatof 
the prisoners and other circumstances, 
that he had asserted this with, a view 
the better to secure them from the 
insults they expected on their first 
falling into our hands. By this eom- 
passionate and indulgent behaviour of 
the Commodore, the consternation of 
our female prisoners entirely subsided, 
and they continued easy and cheer- 
ful during the whole time they were 
with us, as I shall have occasion to 
mention more particularly hereafter. 

I have before observed, tliat at the 
beginning of this chase the Centurion 
ran her two consorts out of sight, for 
which reason we lay by all the night, 
after we had taken "the prize, for Cap- 
tain Saunders and Lieutenant Sau ra- 
ft rez to join us, firing guns and making 
false fires every half hour, to prevent 
their passing us unobserved ; but they 
were so far astern that they neither 
heard nor saw any of our signals, and 
were not able to come up with us till 
broad daylight. When they had 
joined us, we proceeded together to 
the northward, being now four sail 
in company. We here found the sea, 
for many miles round us, of a beauti- 
ful red colour : this, upon examina- 
tion, we imputed to an immense 
quantity of spawn spread upon its 
surface ; and taking up some of the 
water in a wine-glass, it soon changed 
from a dirty aspect to a clear crystal, 
with only some red globules of a slimy 
nature floating on the top. And now, 
having a supply of timber on board 
our new prize, the Commodore ordered 
our boats to be repaired, and a swivel 
gun-stock to be fixed in the bow, both 
of the barge ami pinnace, in order to 
increase their force, in cose we should 
be obliged to have recourse to them 
for boarding shi]>sor for any attempts 
on shore. As we stood from hence* 
to the northward nothing remarkable 
occurred for two or three days, though 
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we spread our ships in such a maimer 
that it was not probable any vessel of 
the enemy could escape us. In our 
run along this coast we generally ob- 
served that there was a current which 
set us to the northward at the rate 
of ten or twelve miles each day. 
And now, being in about 8° of S. 
Latitude, we began to be attended 
with vast numbers of flying fish and 
bonitos, which were the first we saw 
after our departure from the coast of 
Brazil. But it is remarkable, that on 
the east side of South America they 
extended to a much higher latitude 
than they do on the west side ; #>r 
we did not lose them on the coast of 
Brazil till we approached the southern 
tropic. The reason for this diversity 
is doubtless the different degrees of 
heat obtaining in the same latitude 
on different sides of that continent. 1 

On the 10th of November we were 
three leagues south of the southern- 
most Island of Lobos, lying in the Lat. 
of 80° 27' S. There are two islands 
of this name : this, called Lobos de 
la Mar; and another, which lies to 
tho northward of it, very much re- 
sembling it in shape and appearance, 
and often mistaken for it, called 
Lobos de Tierra. We were now 
drawing near to the station appointed 
to the Uloucester ; for which reason, 
fearing to miss her, we made an easy 
sail all night. The next morning, 
at daybreak, we saw a ship in shore, 
and to windward, plying up to the 
coast. She had passed by us with 
the favour of the night, and we, soon 
perceiving her not to be the Gloucester, 
goLour tacks on board and gave her 
ehase; but it proving very little wind, 
so that neither of us could make 
much way, the Commodore ordered 
the barge, h;s pinnace, and the Trial’s 
pinnace, to be maimed and armed, 
and to pursue the chase and board 


1 Here we omit a long digression 
14 on the heat and cold of different 
climates, and on the varieties which 
Occur in the same place in different 
parts of the year, and in different 
places lying in the same degrees of 
latitude. 0 


her. Lieutenant Brett, who com- 
manded the barge, came up with her 
first, about 9 o'clock, and running 
alongside of her, he fired a volley of 
small shot between the masts, just 
over the heads of the people cm 
board, and then instantly entered 
with the greatest part of nis men ; 
but the enemy made no resistance, 
being sufficiently frightened bv the 
dazzling of the cutlasses, ana the 
volley they had lust received. Lieu- 
tenant Brett ordered the sails to be 
trimmed, and bore down to the Com- 
modore, taking up in his way the two 
pinnaces. When he was arrived 
within about four miles of ns, he put 
off in the barge, bringing with him a 
number of the prisoners, who had given 
him some material intelligence which 
he was desirous the Commodore should 
be acquainted with as soon as pos- 
sible. On his arrival we learned that 
the prize was called Nuestra Seflora 
del Carmen, of about 270 tons burthen ; 
she was commanded by Marcos Mo- 
rena,* a native of Venice, and had on 
board forty-three mariners. She was 
deep laden with steel, iron, wax, 
pepper, cedar, plank, snuff, rosaries, 
European bale goods, powder-blue, 
cinnamon, Romish indulgences, and 
other species of merchandise. And 
though this cargo, in our present 
circumstances, was but of little valuo 
to us, yet with respect to the Span- 
iards it was the most considerable 
capture that fell into our hands in 
this part of the world ; for it amounted 
to upwards of 400,000 dollars prime 
cost at Panama. This ship was 
bound to Callao, and had stopped at 
Paita in her passage to take m a re- 
cruit of water and provisions, and 
had not left that place above twenty- 
four hours before she fell into our 
hands. 

I have mentioned that Mr Brett 
had received some important intelli- 
gence from the prisoners, which he 
endeavoured to acquaint the Commo- 
dore witli immediately. The first 
person he received it from (though 
upon further examination it was con- 


1 Or Marco Marina. 
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finned by the other prisoners) was one 
John Williams, an Irishman, whom 
lie found on board tiie Spanish vessel. 
Williams was a Papist, who worked 
his passage from Cadis, _ and had 
tin veiled over all the kingdom of 
Mexico as a pedlar. lie pretended 
that by this business he had got 4000 
or 5000 dollars ; but that he was em- 
barrassed by the priests, who knew he 
had money, and was at last stripped 
of all lie had. He was, indeed, at 
present all in rag9, being but just got 
out of P&ita gaol, where he had been 
confined for some misdemeanour ; he 
expressed great joy upon seeing his 
countrymen, and immediately in- 
formed them, that a few days before 
a vessel came into Paita, where the 
master of her informed the Governor 
that he had been chased in the offing 
by a very large ship, which, from her 
size, and the colour of her sails, he 
was persuaded must be one of the 
English souadron. This we then 
conjectured to have been the Glouces- 
ter, as we afterwards found it was. 
The Governor, upon examining the 
master, was fully satisfied of his re- 
lation, and immediately sent away 
an express to Lima to acquaint the 
Viceroy therewith ; and the royal 
officer residing at Paita, being appre- 
hensive of a visit from the English, 
was busily employed in removing the 
King’s treasure, and his own, to Piura, 
a town within land about fourteen 
leagues distant. We further learned 
from our prisoners, that there was a 
very considerable sum of money, 1 be- 
longing to some merchants at Lima, 
that was now lodged at the custom- 
house at Paita ; and that this was in- 
tended to be shipped on board a vessel 
which was then m the port of Paita, 
and was preparing to sail with the 
utmost expedition, being bound for 
the Bay of Sonsonnate, on the coast 
of Mexico, In order to purchase a part 
of the cargo of the Manilla ship. 
This vessel at Paita was esteemed a 
prime sailer, and had just received a 
new coat of tallow on her bottom ; 


1 According to Thomas's account, 
400,000 dollars. 


and, in the opinion of the prisoners, 
she might be able to sail the succeed- 
ing morning. 

The character they gave us of this 
vessel, on which the money was to 
be shipped, left us little reason to 
believe that our ship, which had been 
in the water near two years, could 
have any chance of coming up with 
her, if we once suffered her to escape 
out of the port. And therefore* as 
we were now discovered, and the 
coast would be soon alarmed, and as 
our cruising in these parts any longer 
would answer no purpose, the Com- 
modore resolved to surprise the place, 
having first minutely informed him- 
self* of its strength and condition, 
and being fully satisfied that there 
was little danger of losing many of 
our men in * the attempt. This sur- 
prise of Paita, besides the treasure it 
promised us, and its being the only 
enterprise it was in our power to 
undertake, had these other advan- 
tages attending it, that we should in 
all probability supply ourselves with 
great quantities of live provision, of 
which we were at this time fn want. 
And we should likewise have an op- 
portunity of setting our prisoners on 
shore, who were now very numerous, 
and made a greater consumption of 
our food than our stock that remained 
was capable of furnishing long. In 
all these lights, the attempt was a 
most eligible one, and what our neces- 
sities, our situation, and every pru- 
dential consideration prompted us to. 
How it succeeded, ana how far it an- 
swered our expectations, shall be the 
subject of the following Chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The town of Paita is situated in the 
Latitude of 50° 12' S., in a most bar- 
ren soil, composed only pf sand ajnd 
slate ; the extent of it is but small, 
containing in all less than 200 fami- 
lies. The houses are only ground* 
floors, the walls built of split cane avid 

* By examining the prisoners* 
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tnml, and the roofs thatched with , 
leaves. These edifices, though ex- 
tremely slight, are abundantly suffi- 
cient for a climate where rain is con- 
sidered as a prodigy, and is not seen 
in many years ; so that it is said that 
» a small quantity of rain falling in this 
country m the year 1728, it ruined a 
great number of buildings, which 
mouldered away, and, as it were, 
melted before it. The inhabitants of 
^ Paitaare principally Indians and black 
" slaves, or at least a mixed breed, the 
whites being very few. The port of 
Paita, though in reality little more 
than a bay, is esteemed the best on 
that part of the coast, and is indeed a 
very secure and commodious anchor- 
age. It is greatly frequented by all 
vessels coming from the north, since 
It is here only that the ships from 
Acapulco, Sonsonnate, Realejo, and 
Panama can touch and refresh in their 
passage to Callao ; and the length of 
these voyages (the wind for the greatest 
part of the year being full against 
them) renders it impossible to perform 
them without calling upon the coast 
for a recruit of fresh water. It is 
true, Paita is situated on so parched 
n spot that it does not itself furnish a 
drop of fresh water, or any kind of 
greens or provisions, except fish and ' 
a few goats ; but there is an Indian 
town called Colan, about two or three 
leagues distant to the northward, 
whence water, maize, greens, fowls, 
&c., are brought to Paita on balsas, or 
floats, for the convenience of the ships 
that touch here ; and cattle are some- 
times brought from Piura, a town which 
lies about fourteen leagues up in the 
Country. The water brought from 
Colan is whitish, and of a disagree- 
able appearance, but is said to be very 
wholesome ; lor it is pretended bv the 
inhabitants that it runs through large 
woods of sarsaparilla, and that it is 
sensibly impregnated therewith. This 
port oi Paita, oesides furnishing the 
northern trade bound to Callao with 
Water and necessaries, is the usual 
place where passengers from Acapulco 
ov Panama, bound to Lima, disembark ; 
for as it is 200 leagues from hence to 
Callao, the port of Lima, and as the 


TO ATTACK PAYTA. 

wind isjgenerally contrary, 
by sea is very tedious and fatiguing ; 
but by land there is a tolerably good 
road parallel £o the coast, with many 
stations and villages for the accommo- 
dation of traveller*. The town of 
Paita is itself an open place ; its sole 
protection and defence is [a small fort 
or redoubt near the shore of the bayl. 
It was of consequence to us to be well 
infonned of the fabric and strength of 
this fort ; and by the examination of 
our prisoners we found that there were 
eight pieces of cannon mounted in it, 
but that it had neither ditch norout- 
work, being only surrounded by a 
plain brick wall ; and that the garri- 
son consisted of only one weak com- 
pany, but the town itself might pos- 
sibly arm 3o0 men more. 

Mr Anson, having informed himself 
of the strength of the place, resolved 
to attempt it that very night. 1 We 
were then about twelve leagues distant 
from the shore, far enough to prevent 
our being discovered, yet not so far 
but that, by making all the sail we 
could, we might arrive in the bay 
with our ships in the night. How- 
ever, the Commodore prudently con- 
sidered that this would be an impro- 

E er method of proceeding, as our ships, 
eirig such large bodies, might be 
easily discovered at a distance even in 
the night, and might thereby alarm 
the inhabitants and give them an op- 
portunity of removing their valuable 
elfects. He therefore, as the strength 
of the place did not require our whole 
force, resolved to attempt it with our 
boats only, ordering the eightecn- 
oared barge, and our own and the 
Trial’s pinnaces, on that service; ami 
having picked out fifty-eight men to 
man them, well provided with arms 
and ammunition, he gave the com- 
mand of the expedition to Lieutenant 
Brett, and gave him his necessary 
orders. Anti the better to prevent 
tho disappointment and confusion 
which might arise from the dark- 
ness of the night, and the ignorance 
of the streets and passages of the 
place ; two of the Spanish pile ts 


1 The 12th of November 1741. 
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were ordered to attend the lieuten- 
ant, and to conduct him to the 
most convenient landing-place, and 
were afterwards to be* his guides on 
shore. And that we might have the 
greater security for their faithful be- 
haviour on this occasion, the Commo- 
dore took care' to assure all our pri- 
soners, that if the pilots acted properly 
they should all of them be released 
and set on shore at this place ; but in 
case of any misconduct or treachery, 
he threatened them that the pilots 
should be instantly shot, and that he 
would carry all the rest of the Span- 
iards who were on board him prisoners 
to England. So that the prisoners 
themselves were interested in our suc- 
cess ; and therefore we had no reason 
to suspect our conductors either of 
negligence or perfidy. And on this 
occasion I cannot but remark a singu- 
lar circumstance of one of the pilots 
employed by us in this business. It 
seems (as we afterwards learned) he 
had been taken by Captain Clipperton 
above twenty years before, and had 
been forced to lead Clipperton and 
his people to the surprise of Truxillo, 
a town within land to the southward 
of Paita, where, however, he contrived 
to alarm his countrymen, and to save 
them, though the place was taken. 
Now that the only two attempts on 
shore, which were made at so long an 
interval from each other, should be 
guided by the same person, ami he, 
too, a prisoner both times, and forced 
upon the employ contrary to his in- 
clination, is an incident so very extra- 
ordinary that I could not help taking 
notice of it. 

During our preparations, the ships 
themselves stood towards the port 
with all the sail they could make, 
being secure that we were yet at too 
great a distance to be seen. But 
about 10 o’clock at night, the ships 
being then within five leagues of the 
place. Lieutenant Brett, with the 
boats under his command, put off, 
and arrived a t the mouth of the bay 
without being discovered ; but no 
sooner had he entered it than some 
of the people on board a vessel riding , 
at anchor there perceived him, who ‘ 


instantly put off in their boat, row- 
ing towards the fort, shouting ami 
crying, 41 The English i The English 
dogs 1 * by which the whole town was 
suddenly alarmed ; and our people 
soon observed several lights hurrying 
backwards and forwards in the fort, 
and other marks of ^ the inhabitants 
being in great motion. Lieutenant 
Brett on this encouraged his men to 
pull briskly up to the shore that they 
might give the enemy as little time 
as possible to prepare for their defence. 
However, before our boats could reach 
the shore, the people in the fort had 
got ready some of their cannon, and 
pointed them towards the landing- 
place ; and though in the darkness of 
the night it might be well supposed 
that chance had a greater share than 
skill in their direction, yet the first 
shot passed extremely near one of the 
boats, whistling just over the heads 
of the crew. This made our people 
redouble their efforts, so that they 
had readied the shore, and were in 
part disembarked, by the timo the 
second gun fired. As soon as our 
men landed, they were conducted by 
one of the Spanish pilots to the en- 
trance pf a narrow street, not above 
fifty yards distant from the Iteacli, 
where they were covered from the fire 
of the fort ; ami being formed in the 
best manner the shortness of the time 
would allow, they immediately march- 
ed for the parade, which was a large 
square at the end of this street, the 
fort being one side of the square and 
the Governor’s house another. In 
this march (though performed with 
tolerable regularity) the shouts and 
clamours of threescore sailors who 
had been confined so long on ship- 
board, and w'ere now for the first time 
on shore in an enemy’s country — joy- 
ous as they always are when they land, 
and animated besides in the present 
case with the hopes of an immense 
pillage — the huzzas, I say, of this 
spirited detachment, joined with the 
noise of their drums, and favoured by 
the night, had augmented their num* 
hers, in the oninion of the enemy, & 
at least 300 : by which persuasion ttm 
inhabitants were so greatly itttisni* 
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dated that they were much more soli- 
citous about the means of their flight 
than of their resistance. So that 
though upon entering the parade our 
people received a volley from the mer- 
chants who owned the treasure then 
in the town, and who, with a few 
others, had ranged themselves in a 

"lery that ran round the Governor's 
house, yet that post was immediately 
abandoned upon the first fire made by 
our people, who were thereby left in 
quiet possession of the parade. 

On this success Lieutenant Brett 
divided his men into two parties, 
ordering one of them to surround the 
Governor’s house, and if possible to 
secure the Governor, whilst he himself 
with the other marched to the fort 
with an intent to force it. But, con- 
trary to his exj>ectation, he entered it 
without opposition ; 1 * for the enemy, 
on his approach, abandoned it, and 
made their escape over the walls. By 
this means the whole place was mas- 
tered in less than a quarter of an 
hours time from the first landing, 
with no other loss than that of one 
man killed on the sjjot, and two 
wounded ; a one of whom was the Span- 
ish pilot of the Teresa, who received a 

1 4t On our getting possession of the 
castle,” says Thomas, “ our command- 
ing officer very inconsiderately ordered 
the guns to be thrown over the walls, 
which accordingly was executed ; but 
some time after, reflecting on the ill- 
consequence which might attend that 
proceeding, he ordered two of them to 
be got up and remounted. ,v 

1 In Thomas's narrative we are told 
snore particularly : “We lost one man, 
Peter Obrian the Commodore’s steward, 
who was shot through the breast by a 
musket ball ; and had two wounded, 
to wit, Arthur Lusk, a quarter-master, 
and the Spanish pilot of the Teresa, 
whom we had made use of as a guide ; 
and I have had it reported from seve- 
ral officers then on shore, that our 
men ran to the attack, and fired in so 
irregular a manner, that it was, and 
stm remains a doubt, whether those 

were not shot by our people rather 

than by the enemy.” 


slight bruise by a ball which grazed os. 
his wrist. Indeed, another of the 
company, the .Honourable Mr Keppel, 
son to the Earl of Albemarle, bad a 
very narrow escape ; for having on a 
jockey cap, one side of the peak was 
shaved off close to his temple by a 
ball, which, however, did him no other 
injury. # And now Lieutenant Brett, 
after this success, placed a guard at 
the fort, and another at the Governor's 
house, and appointed sentinels at &U 
the avenues of the town, both to pre- 
vent any surprise from the enemy, 
and to secure the effects in the place 
from being embezzled. And this be- 
ing done, his next care was to seize on 
the custom-house where the treasure 
lay, and to examine if any of the in- 
habitants remained in the town, that 
he might know what further precau- 
tions it was necessary to take. But 
he soon found that the numbers left 
behind were no ways formidable : for 
the greatest part of them (being in bed 
when the place was surprised) had run 
away with so much precipitation, that 
they had not given themselves time 
to put on their clothes . 3 And in this 
precipitate rout the Governor was not 
the last to secure himself, for he fled 
betimes, half-naked, leaving his wife, 
a young lady of about seventeen years 
of age to whom he had been married 
but three or four days, behind him ; 
though she too was afterwards carried 
off in her shift by a couple of sentinels, 
just as the detachment ordered to in- 
vest the house arrived before it. This 
escape of the Governor was an unpleas- 
ing circumstance, as Mr Anson had 
particularly recommended it to Lieu- 
tenant Brett to secure his person if 
possible, in hopes that by that means 

3 “ These people, ” says Thomas con- 
temptuously enough, 4 ‘having enjoy ed 
a long peace, and being enervated by 
the luxury so customary in those parts, 
their arms in a bad condition, and no 

C m of experience or courage to 
them, it is no wonder that they 
mode so small a resistance, and were 
all driven out of the town in less 
than half-an-hour by only foriy-nino 
men.” 
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we might be able to treat for the ran- 
som oT the place ; but it seems his 
alertness rendered it impossible to 
seise him. The few inhabitants who 
remained were confined in one of the 
churches under a guard, except some 
stout Negroes who were found in the 
place ; these, instead of being shut up, 
were employed the remaining port of 
the night to assist in carrying the 
treasure from the custom-house and 
other places to the fort : however, 
there was care taken that they should 
be always attended by a hie of mus- 
keteers. 

The transporting the treasure from 
the custom-house to the fort was the 
principal occupation of Mr Brett’s 
]*cople after he had got possession of 
the place. But the sailors, while 
they were thus employed, could not 
be prevented from entering the houses 
which lay near them, in search of pri- 
vate pillage. And, the first things 
which occurred to them being the 
clothes which the Spaniards in their 
flight had left behind them, and w hich, 
according to the custom of the country, 
were most of them either embroidered 
or laced, our people eagerly seized 
these glittering habits, and put them 
on over their own dirty trousers and 
jackets ; not forgetting, at the same 
time, the tie or bag-wig, and laced 
hat, which were generally found with 
the clothes. When this practice was 
once begun, there was no preventing 
the whole detachment from imitating 
it ; and those who came latest into 
the fashion, not finding men’s clothes 
sufficient to equip themselves, were 
obliged to take up with women'sgowns 
and petticoats, which (provided there 
was finery enough) they made no 
scruple of putting on and blending 
with their own greasy dress. So that, 
when a party of them thus ridiculously 
metamorphosed first apj>eared before 
Mr Brett, he was extremely surprised 
at their appearance, and could not 
immediately be satisfied they were his 
own people. 

These were the transactions of our 
detachment on shore at Paita the first 
night : and now to return to what 
was done on board the Centurion in 


that interval. I must observe, that 
after the boats were gone off we lay 
by till 1 o’clock in the morning, and 
then, supposing our detachment to be 
near landing, we made an easy sail for 
the bay. About seven in the morning 
wo began to open the bay, and soon 
after we had a view of the town ; and 
though we had no reason to doubt of 
the success of the enterprise, yet it 
was w ith great joy that we first die* 
covered an infallible signal of the cer- 
tainty of our hopes : this was bv 
means of our perspectives, for through 
them we saw an English flag hoisted 
on the flagstaff of the fort, which to 
us was an iueontestible proof that our 
people had got possession of the town. 
We plied into the bay with as much 
expedition as tho wind, which thor 
blew off shore, would permit us, and 
at eleven the Trial’s boat came on 
board us, laden with dollars and 
church-plate ; and the officer who 
commanded her informed us of the 
preceding night’s transactions, such as 
we have already related them. Al>out 
two in the afternoon we came to an 
anchor in ten fathoms and a half, at 
a mile and a half distance from the 
town, and were consequently near 
enough to have a more immediate 
intercourse with those on shore. And 
now we found that Mr Brett had 
hitherto gone on in collecting and 
removing the treasure without inter- 
ruption ; but that the enemy had 
rendezvoused from all parts of the 
country on a hill at the back of the 
town, where they made no inconsider- 
able appearance : for, amongst the 
rest of their force, there were 200 
horse seemingly very well armed and 
mounted, and, as we conceived, pro- 
perly trained and regimented, being 
furnished with trumpets, drums, and 
standards. These troops paraded 
about the hill with great ostentation, 
sounding their military music, and 
practising eveiy art to intimidate us 
(as our numbers on shore were by this 
timo not unknown to them), in hope* 
that wo might bo induced by our fears 
to abandon the place before the pillage 
was completed. But wo wero not so 
ignorant aa to believe that tht. body 
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of horse, which seemed to be what the 
enemy principally depended on, would 
dare to venture m streets and among 
houses, even had their numbers been 
three times as great ; and therefore, 
notwithstanding their menaces, we 
went on, as long as the daylight last- 
ed, calmly, in sending off the treasure, 
and in employing the boats to carry 
on board the refreshments, such as 
hogs, fowls, &c., which we found here 
in great abundance. But at night, to 
prevent any surprise, the Commodore 
sent on shore a reinforcement, who 
posted themselves in all the streets 
leading to the parade ; and for their 
greater security they traversed the 
streets with barricades six feet high : 
and the enemy continuing quiet all 
night, we at daybreak returned again 
to our labour of loading the boats and 
sending them off. 

By this time we were convinced of 
what consequence it would have been 
to us had fortune seconded the pru- 
dent views of the Commodore, by per- 
mitting us to have secured the Gover- 
nor. For we found in the place many 
storehouses full of valuanlo effects, 
which were useless to us at present, 
and such as we could not find room 
for on board. But had the Governor 
been in our power, he would in all 
probability have treated for a ransom, 
which would have been extremely 
advantageous both to him and us ; 
Whereas he being now at liberty, and 
having collected all the force of the 
country for many leagues round, and 
having even got a body of militia from 
Piura, he was so elated with his num- 
lett, and so fond of his new military 
command, that he seemed not to trouble 
himself about the fate of his govern- 
ment. So that though Hr Ansou sent 
several messages to him by the inha- 
bitants who were in our power, desir- 
ing him to enter into a treaty for the 
ransom of the town and goods, giving 
him at the same time an intimation 
that he should be far from insisting 
on a rigorous equivalent, but perhaps 
might be satisfied with some live cattle 
antra few necessaries for the use of the 
squadron, and assuring him too, that 
if he would not condescend at least to 


TAKEN. 

treat, he would set fire to the town 
and all the warehouses : yet the gover- 
nor was so imprudent and arrogant, 
that he despised all these reiterated 
applications, and did not deign even 
to return the least answer to them. 

On the second dAy of our being in 
possession of the place, several Negro 
slaves deserted from the enemy on the 
hill, and, coming into the town, 
voluntarily entered into our service. 
One of these was well known to a 
entlcman on board, who remembered 
im formerly at Panama. And the 
Spaniards without the town being in 
extreme want of water, many of tneir 
slaves crept into the place by stealth, 
and carried away several jars of water 
to their masters on the hill ; and 
though some of them were seized by 
our men in the attempt, yet the thirst 
amongst the enemy was so pressing , 1 
that they continued this practice till 
we left the place. And now, on this 
second day, we were assured both by 
the deserters and by these prisoners 
we took, that the Spaniards on the 
hill, who were by this time increased 
to a formidable number, had resolved 
to storm the town and fort the suc- 
ceeding night ; and that one Gordon, 
a Scotch Papist, and captain of a ship 
in those seas, was to have the com- 
mand of this enterprise. But we, 
notwithstanding, continued sending 
off our boats, and prosecuted our work 
without the least hurry or precipita- 
tion till the evening ; ana then a 
reinforcement was again sent on shore 
by the Commodore, and Lieutenant 
Brett doubled his guards at each of 
the barricades ; and our posts being 

1 Thomas says : “The country there- 
abouts being for many miles round 
quite barren and sandy, without either 
water or any other thing necessary for 
life, and the nearest town to them, 
named as I think Santa Cruz, whence 
relief might be got, being a day and 
a half or two days’ journey oft’, the 
people who had left the town were in 
a starving condition, and we had 
melancholy accounts of several dying 
among them for want chiefly of water 
during our small stay.” 
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connected by means of sentinels placed 
within call of each other, and the 
whole being visited by frequent rounds, 
attended with a drum, these marks of 
our vigilance, which the enemy could 
not be ignorant of, as they could 
doubtless hear the drum, if not the 
calls of the sentinels ; these marks, I 
say, of our vigilant j and of our readi- 
ness to receive them, cooled their re- 
solution, and made them forget the 
vaunts of the preceding day ; so that 
we passed the second night with as 
Httle molestation as we had done the 
first 

We had finished sending the treasure 
on board the Centurion the evening 
before ; so that the third morning, 
being the 15th of November, the boats 
were employed in carrying off the 
most valuable part of the effects that 
remained in the town. 1 * * * * * * And the Com- 
modore intending to sail this day, he 
about 10 o'clock, pursuant to his pro- 
mise, sent all his prisoners, amount- 
ing to eighty-eight, on shore, giving 
orders to Lieutenant Brett to secure 
them in one of the churches under a 
strict guard till he was ready to embark 
his men. Mr Brett was at the same 
time ordered to set the whole town on 
fire, 1 except the two churches (which 

1 “ Which/' by Thomas's account, 

“ chiefly consisted of rich brocades, 

laced cloths, bales of fine linens and 

woollens, britannias, stays, and the 

like ; together with a great number 

of hogs, some sheep and fowls, cases 

of Spanish brandies and wines, a great 
quantity of onions, olives, sweet-meats, 

1 and many other things too tedious to 
name, all which the sailors hoped 
would have been equally divided among 
the ships 9 companions, but they found 
themselves disappointed. 99 

•The burning of Paita, inflicting 
cruel injury not on the Spanish Gov- 
ernment but on an unoffending and 
industrious community, has been gene- 
rally censured as a violation of the 
laws of civilised warfare. Earl Stan- 
hope, usually slow to blame, says the 
act “has imprinted a deep blot on 
the glory of Lord Anson's expedi- 
tion. 8 


by good fortune stood at some distance 
from the other houses)* and then he 
was to abandon the place and to come 
on board. These orders were pupctU* 
ally complied with ; for Mr Brett 
immediately set his men to work to 
distribute pitch, tar, and other com* 
bustibles (of which neat quantities 
were found here) into nouses situated 
in different streets of the town; so 
that, the place being fired in many 
quarters at the same time, the destruc- 
tion might be more violent and sud~ 
den, and the enemy, after our depar* 
ture, might not be able to extinguish 
it These preparations being made* 
he in the next place ordered the can* 
non which he found in the fort, to be 
nailed up ; s ami then, setting fire to 
those houses which were most wind* 
ward, he collected his men, and 
marched towards the beach, where 
the boats waited to carry them off 
And the part of the beach where he 
intended to embark being an open 
place without the town, the Spaniards 
on the hill, perceiving he was retreat- 
ing, resolved to try if they could not 

f >recipitate his departure, and thereby 
ay some foundation for their future 
boasting. And for this purpose a 
small squadron of their horse, consist- 
ing of about sixt}% picked out as l 
suppose for this service, marched 
down the hill with much seeming 
resolution ; so that, had we not been 
prepossessed with a juster opinion of 
their prowess, we might have sus- 
pected that, now we were on the open 
beach with no advantage of situation, 
they would certainly have charged n& 
But we presumed (and we were not 
mistaken) that this was mere ostenta* 
tion ; for, notwithstanding the pomp* 
and parade they advanced with, m * 
Brett had no sooner ordered bis men 
to halt and face about, but the enemy 
stopped their career, and never dared 
to advance a step farther. 

When our people were arrived at 
their boats, and were ready to go on 
board, they were for some time de* 
layed by missing one of their number ; 
but being unable, by their mutdal 


1 Spiked. 
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inquiries amongst each other, to in* 
form themselves where he was left, or 

S ' what accident he was detained, 
ey 9 after considerable delay, re* 
solved to get into their boats and to 
put off without him. And the last 
man was actually embarked, and the 
boats just putting off, when they 
heard him calling to them to take 
him in. The town was by this time 
so thoroughly on fire, and the smoke 
covered the- beach so effectually, that 
they could scarcely see him, though 
they heard his voice. The lieuten* 
ant instantly ordered one of the boats 
to his relief which found him up to 
the chin in water, for he had waded 
as far. as he durst, being extremely 
frightened with the apprehensions of 
falling into tlie hands of an enemy, 
enraged, as they doubtless were, with 
the pillage ana destruction of their 
town. On inquiring into the cause 
of his staying behind, it was found 
that he had taken that morning too 
large a dose of brandy, which had 
thrown him into so sound a sleep, 
that he did not awake till the fire 
came near enough to scorch him. He 
was strangely amazed on first opening 
his eyes, to see the place all on a blaze 
on one side, and several Spaniards and 
Indians not far from him on the other. 
The greatness and suddenness of his 
fright instantly reduced him to a state 
of sobriety, and gave him sufficient 
presence of mind to push through the 
thickest of the smoke, as the like- 
liest means to escape the enemy ; 
and making the best of his way to 
the beach, he ran as far into the 
Water as he durst (for he could not 
swim) before he ventured tej look 
back. .. , . 

By the time our people had taken 
their comrade out of tne water, and 
were making the best of their way for 
the squadron, the flames had taken 
possession of every part of the town, 
and had got such hold, both by means 
of combustibles that had been distri- 
buted for that purpose, and by the 
slightness of the materials oMvhiCh 
the houses were composed and their 
aptitude to take fire, that it was 
sufficiently apparent no efforts of the 


enemy (though they flocked down in 
great numbers) could possibly put a 
stop to it, or prevent the entire de- 
struction of the place, and all the 
merchandise contained therein. 

Our detacliment under Lieutenant 
Brett having safely joined the squad* 
ron, the Commodore prepared to leave 
the place the same evening. He 
found, when he first came into the 
bay, six vessels of the enemy at 
anchor ; one of which was the ship 
which, according to our intelligence, 
was to have sailed with the treasure 
to the coast of Mexico, and which, 
as we were persuaded she was a good 
sailer, we resolved to take with us. 
The others were two snows, a bark, 
and two row -galleys of thirty -six 
oars a-picce ; these last, as we were 
afterwards informed, with many others 
of the same kind built at different 
ports, were intended to prevent our 
landing in the neighbourhood of 
Callao ; for the Spaniards, on the 
first intelligence of our squadron 
and its force, expected that we 
would attem|>t the city of Lima. 
The Commodore, having no occasion 
for these other vessels, had ordered 
the masts of all five of them to be cut 
away on his first arrival ; and now, 
at his leaving the place, they were 
towed out of the harbour, and scuttled 
and sunk ; and the copunand of the 
remaining ship, called the Solidad, 
being given to Mr Hughes, the lieu- 
tenant of the Trial, who had with 
him a crew of ten men to navigate 
her, the squadroU towards midnight 
weighed anchor and sailed out of the 
bay, being now augmented to six sail, 
that is, the Centurion, and the Trial 
prize, together witli the Carmelo, the 
Teresa, the Carmen, and our last 
acquired vessel, the Solidad. 

And now, before I entirely quit 
the account of our transactions atthir 
place, it may not, perhaps, be impro 
per to give a succinct relation of the 
booty we made here, and of the loss 
the Spaniards sustained. I have be- 
fore observed that there were great 
quantities of valuable effects in the 
town ; but, as the greatest part of 
them were what we could neither 
2 c 
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dispose of nor carry away, the total 
amount of this merchandise can only 
be rudely guessed at. But the Span- 
iards, in the representations they made 
to the Court of Madrid (as we were 
afterwards assured), estimated their 
whole loss at a million and a half of 
dollars; and when it is considered 
that no small part of the goods we 
burned there were of the richest and 
most expensive species, as broad- 
cloths, silks, cambrics, velvets, &c., 
1 cannot but think their valuation 
sufficiently moderate. As to our 
part, our acquisition, though incon- 
siderable in comparison of what we 
destroyed, was yet in itself far from 
despicable ; for the wrought plate, 
dollars, and other coin which fell into 
our hands, amounted to upwards of 
£30,000 sterling, besides several rings, 
bracelets, and jewels, whose intrinsic 
value we could not then determine ; 
and over and above all this, the plun- 
der which became the property of the 
immediate captors was very great ; so 
that upon the whole it was by much 
the most important booty we made 
upon that coast. 

There remains, before I take leave 
of this place, another particularity to 
be mentioned, which, on account of 
the great honour which our national 
character in those parts has thence 
received, and the reputation which 
our Commodore in particular has 
thereby acquired, merits a distinct 
aud circumstantial discussion. It 
has been already related that all the 
prisoners taken by us in our preced- 
ing prizes were put on shore and dis- 
charged at this place ; amongst which 
there were some persons of consider- 
able distinction, particularly a youth 
of about seventeen years of age, son of 
the Vice-President of the Council of 
Chili. As the barbarity of the Buccan- 
eers, and the artful use the [Spanish] 
ecclesiastics had made of it, nad filled 
the natives of those countries with the 
most terrible ideas of the English cru- 
elty, we always found our prisoners, at 
their firstcoming on board us, to be ex- I 
tremely dejected and under great hor- | 
ror ana anxiety. In jmrticular, this 
youth, whom 1 last mentioned, having 


never been from home before, lamen ted 
his captivity in the most moving 
manner, regretting in very plaintive 
terms his parents, his brothers* his 
sisters, and his native country, of all 
which he was fully persuaded he had 
taken his last farewell, believing that 
he was now devoted for the remaining 
part of his life to an abject and cruel 
servitude ; nor was he singular in Us 
fears, for his companions on board, 
and indeed all the Spaniards that 
came into our power, had the same 
desponding opinion of their situation. 
Mr Anson constantly exerted his 
utmost endeavours to efface these in- 
human impressions they had received 
of us ; always taking care that as 
many of the principal people among 
them as there was room for should 
dine at his table by turns ; and giving 
the strictest orders, too, that they 
should at all times, and in every cir- 
cumstance, be treated with the utmost 
decency aud humanity. But, not- 
withstanding this precaution, it was 
generally observed that for the first 
day or two they did not quit their 
fears, but suspected the gentleness of 
their usage to be only preparatory to 
some unthought-of calamity, ifow- 
ever, being confirmed by time, they 
grew perfectly easy in their situation, 
ami remarkably cheerful, so that it was 
often disputable whether or no they 
considered their being detained by us 
as a misfortune. For the youth I 
have above mentioned, who was near 
two months on board us, had at last 
so far conquered his melancholy sur- 
mises, and had taken such an affec- 
tion to Mr Anson, and seemed so 
much jdeased with the manner of life* 
totally different from all he had ever 
seen before, that it is doubtful to me 
whether, if his own opinion had been 
taken, he would not nave preferred a 
voyage to England in the Centurion to 
the being set on shore at Paita, where 
he was at liberty to return to Us 
country and his friends. 

This conduct of the Commodore to 
his prisoners, which was continued 
without interruption or deviation* 
gave them all the highest idea of bis 
humanity and benevolence, and ixt # 
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dtteed them likewise (as mankind are 
fond of forming general opinions) to 
entertain very favourable thoughts of 
the whole English nation. But what* 
ever they might be disposed to think 
of Mr Anson before the taking of the 
Teresa, their veneration for him was 
prodigiously increased by his conduct 
towards those women whom (as I 
have already mentioned) he took in 
that vessel. For the leaving them 
in the possession of their apartments, 
the strict orders given to prevent all 
his people on board from approaching 
them, and the permitting the pilot to 
stay with them as their guardian, were 
measures that seemed so different from 
what might be expected from an ene- 
my and an heretic, that the Spaniards 
on board, though they had themselves 
experienced his beneficence, were sur- 
prised at this. new instance of it; ami 
the more so, as all this was done with- 
out his ever having seen the women, 
though the two daughters were both 
esteemed handsome, and the youngest 
was celebrated for her uncommon 
beauty. The women themselves, too, 
were so sensible of the obligations 
they owed him for the care and atten- 
tion with which he had protected 
them, that they absolutely refused to 
go on shore at Paita till they had 
been permitted to wait on him on 
board the Centurion, to return him 
thanks in porson. Indeed, all the 
prisoners left us with the strongest 
assurances of their grateful remem- 
brance of his uncommon treatment. 
A Jesuit, in particular, whom the 
Commodore had taken, and who was 
an ecclesiastic of some distinction, 
could not help expressing himself with 
eat thankfulness for the civilities 
He and his countrymen had found on 
board, declaring that he should con- 
sider it as his duty to do Mr Anson 
justice at all times ; adding, that his 
usage of the men prisoners was such 
aa could never be forgotten, and such 
as he coxild never fail to acknowledge 
and recite upon all occasions ; but that 
his behaviour to the women was so 
extraordinary, and so extremely hon- 
ourable, that he doubted all the regard 
due to his own ecclesiastical character 


would be scarcely sufficient to render 
it credible. And, indeed, we were 
afterwards informed that both he and 
the rest of onr prisoners had not been 
silent on this head, but had, both at 
Lima and other places, given the 
greatest encomiums to our Commo- 
dore ; the Jesuit in particular, as we 
were told, having* on his account in- 
terpreted in a lax and hypothetical 
sense that article of his Church which 
asserts the impossibility of heretics 
being saved. 

And let it not be imagined that the 
impression which the Spaniards hence 
received to our advantage is a matter 
of small import ; for, not to mention 
several of our countrymen who have 
already felt the good effects of these 
prepossessions, tiie Spaniards are a 
nation whose good opinion of us is 
doubtless of more consequence than 
that of all the world besides. Not 
only as the commerce we have former- 
ly carried on with them, and perhaps 
may again hereafter, is so extremely 
valuable, but also as the transacting 
it does so immediately depend on tho 
honour and good faith of those who 
are entrusted with its management. 
But, however, [even] had no national 
convenieneies attended it, the Com- 
modore's equity and good temper 
would not less have deterred him 
from all tyranny and cruelty to those 
whom tho fortune of war had put into 
his hands. I shall only add, that 
by his constant attachment to these 
humane and prudent maxims he has 
acquired a distinguished reputation 
amongst the Creole Spaniards which 
is not confined merely to the coast 
of the South Seas, but is extended 
through all the Spanish settlements 
in America : so that his name is fre- 
quently to be met with in the mouths 
of 1 most of the Spanish inhabitants oi 
that prodigious empire.® 

1 Ed. 1776 : “ Was universally men- 
tioned with honour and applause by.” 

* Byron, who met, during his resi- 
dence as a prisoner on parole in Chili, 
some of the released captives, says : 
“ They all spoke in the highest terms 
of the kind treatment they had re- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When wo got under sail from the 
rood of Paita (which, as 1 have already 
observed, was about midnight on the 
16th of November) we stood to the 
westward ; and in the morning the 
Commodore gave orders that the whole 
squadron should spread themselves, 
in order to look out for the Glouces- 
ter ; for we now drew near to the 
station where Captain Mitchel had 
been directed to cruise, and hourly 
expected to get sight of him, but the 
whole day passed without seeing him- 

And now a jealousy which had 
taken its rise at Paita, between those 
who had been ordered on shore for the 
attack and those who had continued 
on board, grew to such a hoight, that 
the Commodore, being made acquaint- 
ed with it, thought it necessary to 
interpose his authority to appease it. 1 

The ground of this animosity was 

ceived ; and some of them told ns 
they were so happy on bonrd the Cen- 
turion, that they would not have been 
sorry if the Commodore had taken 
them with him to England." Still 
more remarkable, however, is Captain 
Basil Hall’s testimony, in his 4 4 South 
America “Lord Anson’s proceed- 
ings are still traditionally known at 
Paita ; and it is curious to observe 
that the kindness with which that 
sagacious officer invariably treated his 
Spanish prisoners is, at the distance 
of -eighty years, better known and 
more dwelt upon by the inhabitants 
of Paita than the capture and wanton 
destruction of the town." 

1 Thomas tells a very different 
story about this division of the spoil : 
“The 22d, a division was made of 
the plunder of Paita, and the Com- 
modore not appearing in that affair, 
it was done at the pleasure, and to 
the entire satisfaction of five or six 
(no doubt) very disinterested officers ; 
and, indeed, most things of this na- 
ture, during the course of the voyage 
being managed with the same discre- 
tion and honour, no room was left tor 
complainingof partieularpartialities. ” 


the plunder gotten at Paita, which 
those who had acted on shore had 
appropriated to themselves, and con- 
sidered it as a reward for the risks 
they had run and the resolution they 
had shown in that service. But those 
who had remained on board considered 
this as a very partial and unjust pro- 
cedure, urging that, had it been left 
to their choice, they should have pre- 
ferred the acting on shore to the con- 
tinuing on board ; that their duty, 
while their comrades were on shore, 
was extremely fatiguing, for besides 
the labour of the dav they were con- 
stantly under arms all night to secure 
the prisoners, whose numbers exceeded 
their own, and of whom it was then 
necessary to be extremely watchful, 
to prevent any attempts they might 
have formed in that critical conjunc- 
ture ; that upon the whole it could 
not bo denied but that the presence 
of a sufficient force on board w r os as 
necessary to the success of the enter- 
prise, as the action of the others on 
shore ; and therefore those who had 
continued on board insisted that they 
could not be deprived of their share 
of the plunder, without manifest in- 
justice. These were the contests 
amongst our men, which wero carried, 
on with great heat on both sides; and 
though the plunder in question was a 
very trifle in comparison of the trea- 
sure taken in the place (in which thore 
w as no doubt but those on board had 
an equal right), yet os the obstinacy 
of sailors is not always regulated by 
the importance of the matter in dis- 
pute, the Commodore thought it neces- 
sary to put a stop to this ferment be* 
times. And accordingly, the morn* 
ing after our lcaying Paita, he ordered 
all hanis upon the quarter-deck,' 
where, ail dressing himself to those 
who had been detached on shore, he 
commended their behaviour, and 
thanked them for their services on 
that occasion ; bpt then, representing 
to them the reasons urged by those 
who had continued onboard for an 
equal distribution of tlip plunder, be. 
told them that he thought these tm* 
sons very conclusive, and that the 
expectations o* their comrade* were 
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justly founded ; and therefore ha or* 
ciered, that not only the men, but all 
the officers likewise, who had been 
employed in taking the place, should 
produce the whole of their plunder 
immediately upon the quarter-deck ; 
and that it should be impartially 
divided amongst the whole crew, in 
proportion to each man's rank and 
commission. And to prevent those 
who had been in possession of the 
plunder from murmuring at this dimi- 
nution of their share, the Commodore 
added, that a9 an encouragement to 
others who might be hereafter em- 
ployed on like services, he Would give 
nis entire share to be distributed 
amongst those who bad been detached 
for the attack of the place. Thus 
this troublesome affair, which, if per- 
mitted to have gone on, might perhaps 
havobeen attended With mischievous 
consequences, was by the Commo- 
dore’s prudence soon appeased, to the 
general satisfaction of the ship's com- 
pany ; not but there were some few 
whose selfish dispositions were unin- 
fluenced by the justice of this pro- 
cedure, and who were incapable of 
discerning the force of equity, however 
glaring, when it tended to deprive 
them of any part of what they had 
once got into their hands. 

This important business employed 
the best part of the day after we came 
from Paita. And now at night, hav- 
ing no sight of the Gloucester, the 
Commodore ordered the squadron to 
bring to, that we might not pass her 
in the dark. The next morning we 
again looked out for her, and at ten 
we saw a sail, to which we gave chase ; 
and at two in the afternoon we came 
near enough to her to discover her to 
be the Gloucester, with a small vessel 
in tow. About an hour after we were 
joined by them, and then we learned 
that Captain Mitchel, in the whole 
time of his cruise, had only taken 
two prices, one of them being a small 
snow, 1 whose eargo consisted chiefly 
of wine, brandy, and olives in jars, 
With about £7000 in specie ;* and the 

1 Called the Del Oro. 

* Thomas fc.iys: “On board this 


other a large boat or launch which the 
Gloucester* barge came up with near 
the shore. The prisoners on board 
this vessel alleged that they were very 
poor, and that their loading consisted 
only of cotton, though the circum~ 
stances in which the barge surprised 
them seemed to insinuate that they 
were more opulent than they pretend- 
ed to be, for the Gloucester’s people 
found them at dinner upon pigeon- 
pie served up in silver dishes. How- 
ever, the officer who commanded the 
barge having opened several of the 
jars on board to satisfy his curiosity, 
and finding nothing in them but cot- 
ton, he was inclined to believe the 
account the prisoners gave him ; but 
the cargo being taken into the Glouces- 
ter, and there examined more strictly, 
they were agreeably surprised to find 
that the whole was a very extraordin- 
ary piece of false package, and that 
there was concealed amongst the cot- 
ton, in every jar, a considerable quan- 
tity of double doubloons and dollars 
to the amount, in the whole, of near 
£12,000. This treasure was going to 
Paita, and belonged to the same mer- 
chants who were the proprietors of 
the greatest part of the money we had 
taken there ; so that, had this boat 
escaped the Gloucester, it is probable 
her cargo would have fallen into our 
hands. Besides these two prises which 
we have mentioned# the Gloucester* 
people told us that they had been in 
sight of two or three other ships of 
the enemy, which had escaped them ; 
and one of them we had reason to be- 
lieve, from some of our intelligence, 
was of an immense value. 

Being now joined by the Gloucester 
and her prize, it was resolved that wo 

prize of the Gloucester wero two horses, 
which being, I suppose, fat, and pro- 
bably better food than their salt oeef 
or pork, they killed and eat them ; 
and this, I imagine, gave ground to 
that fiction which one of the spurious 
accounts of our voyage has given, of 
our eagerlv hunting and eating wild 
horses, whereas in reality we never 
saw nor heal'd of a wild horse during 
our voyage.” 
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should stand to the northwards, and 
make the best of our way either to 
Cape St Lucas, in California, or to 
CaneCorxientes on the coast of Mexico. 
Indeed the Commodore, when at Juan 
Fernandes, had determined with him- 
self to touch in the neighbourhood of 
Panama, and to endeavour to get 
some corresponder e overland with 
the fleet unaer the command of Ad- 
miral Vernon. For, when we de- 
parted from England, we left a large 
force at Portsmouth, which was in- 
tended to be sent to the West Indies, 
there to be employed in an expedition 
against some of the Spanish settle- 
ments. 1 And Mr Anson taking it for 
granted that this enterprise had suc- 
ceeded, and that Porto Bello perhaps 
might be then garrisoned by British 
troops, he hoped that on his arrival 
at the Isthmus he should easily pro- 
cure an intercourse with our country- 
men on the other side, either by the 
Indians, who were greatly disposed in 
our favour, or even by the Spaniards 
themselves, some of whom, for proper 
rewards, might be induced to carry 
on this intelligence, which, after it 
was once begun, might be continued 
with very little difficulty. So that 
Mr Anson flattered himself that he 
might by this means have received a 
reinforcement of men from the other 
side, and that, by settling a prudent 
plan of oiieratione with our command- 
ers in the West Indies, he might 
have taken even Panama itself, which 
would have given to the British na- 
tion the possession of that Isthmus, 
whereby we should have been in effect 
masters of all the treasures of Peru, 
and should have had in our hands an 
equivalent for any demands, however 
extraordinary, which we might have 
been induced to have made on either 
of the branches of the House of Bour- 
bon. Such were the projects which the 
Commodore resolved in his thoughts 
at the Island of Juan Fernaudez, not- 
withstanding the feeble condition to 
which he was then reduced. And 
indeed, hod the success of our force in 
the West Indies been answerable to 

1 See Note 3, page 329. 


the general expectation, it cannot bo 
denied but these views would Il*v* 
been the most prudent that could have 
been thought of. But in examining 
the papers which were found on boat'd 
the Carmelo, the first prize we took, 
we learned (though I then omitted to 
mention it) that our attempt against 
C&rthagena had failed, and that there 
was no probability that our fleet in 
that part of the world would engage 
in any new enterprise that would at 
all facilitate this plan. And therefore 
Mr Anson gave over all hopes of being 
reinforced across the Isthmus, and 
consequently had no inducement at 
present to proceed to Panama, as he 
was incapable of attacking the place ; 
and there was great reason to believe 
that by this time there was a general 
embargo on all the coast. 

The only feasible measure, then, 
which was left its, was to get as soon 
as possible to tho southern parts of 
California, or to tho adjacent coast of 
Mexico, there to cruise for the Manilla 
galleon, which we knew was now at 
sea, bound to the port of Acapulco. 
And we doubted not to get on that 
station time enough to intercept her, 
for this ship does not [usually J arrive 
at Acapulco till towards the middle of 
January, and we were now but in the 
middle of November, and did not con- 
ceive that our pasaige thither would 
cast us above a month or five weeks; 
so that we imagined we had near twice 
as much time as was necessary for our 
purposo. . . . 

Having determined to go to Quibo, 
we directed our course to the north- 
ward, being eight sail in company, 
and consequently having the appear- 
ance of a very formidable fleet ; and 
on the 19th, at daybreak, wediscovered 
Cape Blanco, bearing SSE* half B., 
seven miles distant. This cape lies 
in the Latitude of 4° 15' S., and is 
always made by ships bound either to 
windward or to leeward, so that off 
this cape is a most excellent station 
to cruise upon the enemy* By this 
time we found that our last prize* tho 
Sol id ad, was far from answering ttfe 
character given her of agood sailor ; 
and she and the Santa Tereea delay 
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lug at conaideiably, the Commodore 
'ordered them both to be cleared of 
everything that might prove useful 
to the rest of the ships, and then to 
be burned. Having given proper in- 
structions, and a rendezvous to the 
Gloucester and the other prizes, we 
proceeded in our course for Quibo; 
and on the 22d, in the morning, saw 
the Island of Plata, 1 * * bearing E., dis- 
tant- four leagues. Here one of our 
prizes was ordered to stand close in 
with it, both to discover if there were 
any ships between that island and the 
continent, and likewise to look out for 
a stream of fresh water which was re- 
ported to be there, and which would 
nave saved us the trouble of going to 
Quibo ; but she returned without hav- 
ing seen any ship or finding any 
water. At three in the afternoon, 
Point Manta bore SE. by E., seven 
miles distant ; and there being a town 
of the same name in the neighbour- 
hood, Captain Mitcliel took this op- 
portunity of sending away several of 
Lis prisoners from the Gloucester iu 
the Spanish launch. The boats were 
now daily employed in distributing 
provisions on board the Trial and 
other prizes to complete their stock 
for six months ; and that the Cen- 
turion might be the better prepared 
to give the Manilla ship (one of which 
we were told was of an immense size) 
a warm reception, the carpenters were 
ordered to fix eight stocks in the 
main and fore tops, which were pro- 
perly fitted for tlio mounting of swivel 
guns. 

On the 25th we had a sight of the 
Island of Gallo, bearing ESE. half E., 
four leagues distant ; and hence we 
crossed tne Bayof Panama with a NW. 
course, hoping that this would have 
carried us m a direct line to the Island 
of Quibo. But we afterwards found 
that we ought to have stood moro to 
the westward ; for the winds in a short 
time began to incline to that quarter, 
and made it difficult for us to gain 
the island. 

1 So called, it is said, because lioro 

Sir Francis Drake divided the treasure 

bo had captured in the South Sett*. 


On the 27th, Captain 4 Mitchcl hav- 
ing finished the clearing of his larcest 
nze, she was scuttled and set on fire ; 
ut we still consisted of five ships 
and were fortunate enough to find 
them all good sailers, so that we 
never occasioned any delay to each 
other. Being now in a rainy climate, 
which we had been long disused to, 
we found it necessary to calk the 
sides of the Centurion, to prevent the 
rain-water from running into her. 
On the 3d of December we had a view 
of the Island of Quibo ; the east end 
of which then bore from us NNW., 
four leagues distant, and the Island 
of Quicara WNW., at about the same 
distance. Here we struck ground 
with sixty-five fathoms of line, and 
found the bottom to consist of grey 
sand with black specks. When we 
had thus got sight of the land, we 
found the wind to hang westerly ; and 
therefore, night coming on, wethouglit 
it advisable to stand off till morning, 
as there are said to be some shoals iu- 
the entrance of the channel. At six 
the next morning, Point Mariato bore 
NE. half N., three or four leagues 
distant. In weathering this point all 
tho squadron, except the Centurion, 
were very near it ; and the Gloucester, 
being the leewardmost ship, was forced 
to tack and stand to the southward, 
so that we lost sight of her. At nine, 
the Jsland Sebaco bore NW. by N., 
four leagues distant ; but the wind 
still proving unfavourable, we were 
obliged to ply on and off for the suc- 
ceeding twent 3 '-four hours, and were 
frequently taken aback. However, 
at eleven the next morning the wind 
happily settled in the SSW., and wo 
bore away for the SSE. end of the is- 
land, ana about three in the afternoon 
entered Canal Bueno, passing round 
a shoal which stretches off about two 
miles from the south point of tho 
island. This Canal Bueno, or Good 
Channel, is at least six miles in 
breadth ; and as we had the wind 
large, we kept in a good depth of 
water, generally from twenty-eight to 
thirty-three fathoms, and camo not 
within a mile aud a half distance of 
the breakers j though iu all oroba- 
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bility, If it *had been necessary, we 
might have ventured much nearer 
without incurring the least danger. 
At seven in the evening we came to 
an anchor in thirty-three fathoms 
muddy ground ; the south point of 
the island bearing SE. by S., a re- 
markable high part of the Island W. 
by N., and the Island Sebaco E. 
by N. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning, after our coming 
to an anchor, an officer was despatched 
on shore to discover the watering- 
place, who having found it, returned 
oefore noon ; and then we sent the 
long-boat for a load of water, and at 
the same time we weighed and stood 
farther in with our ships. At two 
we came again to an anchor in twenty- 
two fathoms, with a bottom of rough 
gravel intermixed with broken shells, 
the watering-place now bearing from 
us NW. half N., only three quarters 
of a mile distant. This Island of 
Quibo is extremely convenient for 
wooding and watering ; for the trees 
grow close to the high-water mark, 
and a large rapid stream of fresh 
water runs over the sandy beach into 
the sea : so that we were little more 
than two days in laying in all the 
wood and water we wanted. . , . 

Whilst the ship continued here at 
anchor, the Commodore, attended by 
some of his officers, went in a boat to 
examines bay which lay to the north- 
ward ; and they afterr/ards ranged all 
along the eastern side of the island. 
And in the places where they put on 
shore in the course of his expedition, 
they generally found the soil to be ex- 
tremely rich, and met with great plenty 
of excellent water. In particular, near 
the NE, point of the island they dis- 
covered a natural cascade which sur- 
passed, as they conceived, everything 
of this kind which human art or 
industry has hitherto produced. It 
was a river of transparent water, about 
fortjr yards wide, which ran down a 
declivity of near 150 yards in length, i 


The channel it ran in was very irreg- 
ular ; for it was entirely formed of 
rock, both its sides and bottom being 
made up of large detached blocks; 
and by these the course of the water 
was frequently interrupted t tot in 
some places it ran sloping with a 
rapid out uniform motion, while, in 
other parts it tumbled over the ledges 
of rocks with a perpendicular descent 
All the neighbourhood of this stream 
was a fine wood ; and even the huge 
masses of rock which overhung the 
water, and which, by their varionfe 
projections, formed the inequalities 
of the channel, were covered with 
lofty forest trees. Whilst the Com- 
modore, and those who were with 
him, were attentively viewing this 

{ ►lace, and remarking the different 
►lendings of the water, the rocks, and 
the wood, there caine in sight (as it 
were with an intent still to heighten 
and animate the prospect) a prodigious 
flight of macaws, which, hovering 
over this spot, andofteu wheeling and 
playing on the wing about it, afforded 
a most brilliant appearance by the 
glittering of the sun on their varie- 
gated plumage ; so that somo of the 
spectators cannot refrain from a kind 
of transport when they recount the 
complicated beauties which occurred 
in this extraordinary water- fall. 

In this expedition, which the boat 
made along the eastern side of the 
island, though they met with no in- 
habitants, yet they saw many huts 
upon the shore, and great heaps of 
shells of fine mother-of-pearl scattered 
up and down in different places. 
These were the remains left by the 
pearl fishers from Panama, who often 
frequent this place in the summer 
season ; for the pearl oysters, which 
are to be met with everywhere in the 
Bay of Panama, are so plenty at 
Quibo, that by advancing a very little 
way into the sea, you might stoop 
down and reach them from the bottom* 
They are usually very large, and out 
of curiosity we opened some of them 
with a view of tasting them, but we 
found them extremely tough and ttn»‘ 
palatable. ... 

Though the pearl oyster was In* 
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combi* of being eaten, yet the sea at 
tbit place furnished us with another 
dainty in the greatest plenty and per- 
fection, This was the turtle, of which 
we took here what quantity we pleased. ' 
There are generally reckoned four 
species of. turtle, that is, the trunk 
turtle, the loggerhead, the hawk shill, 
aud the green turtle. The two first 
are rank and unwholesome ; the 
hawkabill (which furnishes the tor- 
toise-shell) is but indifferent food, 
though better than the other two ; 
but the green turtle is generally 
esteemed, by the greatest part of those 
who are acquainted with its taste, to 
be the most delicious of all eatables ; 
and that it is a most wholesome food 
we are amply convinced by our own 
experience. For we fed on this last 
species, or the green turtle, for near 
lour months, and consequently, had 
it been in any degree noxious, its ill 
effects could not possibly have escaped 
us. . . . 

In three days' time we had com- 
pleted our business at this place, and 
were extremely impatient to put to sea, 
that we might arrive in time enough 
on the coast of Mexico to intercept 
the Manilla galleon. But the wind 
being contrary detained us a night, 
and the next day, when we got into 
the oiling (which w© did through the 
same channel by which we entered) 
we were obliged to keep hovering 
about the island in hopes of getting 
sight of the Gloucester, w hich, as I 
have in the last Chapter mentioned, 
was separated from us ou our first 
arrival. It was the 9th of December, 
in the morning, when we put to sea ; 
aud continuing to the southward of 
the island, looking out for the Glou- 
cester, we, on the 10th, at five in the 
afternoon, discerned a small sail to 
the northward of us, to which we 
gave chase, and coming up with her 
took her. She proved to be a bark 
from Panama, bound to Cheripe, an 
inconsiderable village on the contin- 
ent, and was called the Jesu Nazer- 
eno. She had nothing on board but 
some oakum, about a ton of rock salt, 
and between £30 and £40 in specie, 
most of it consisting of small silver 


money intended for purchasing a car- 
go of provisions at Cheripe. 

On the 1 2th of Decemoer we were 
at last relieved from the perplexity 
we had suffered by the separation of 
the Gloucester ; for on that day she 
joined us, and informed us that in 
tacking to the southward, on our first 
arrival, she had sprung her fore-top- 
mast, which had disabled her from 
working to windward, and prevented 
her from joining us sooner. And now 
we scuttled and sunk the Jesu Nazar- 
eno, the prize we took last ; and hav- 
ing the greatest impatience to get into 
a proper station for the galleon, we 
stood all together to the w f estward, 
leaving the Island of Quibo (notwith- 
standing all the impediments we met 
with) in about nine days after our 
first coming in sight of it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

On the 12th of December we stood 
from Quibo to the westward ; and the 
same day the Commodore* delivered 
fresh instructions to the captains of 
the men-of-war, and the commanders 
of our prizes, appointing them the 
rendezvous they were to make, and 
the courses they were to steer in case 
of a separation. And first tliey were 
directed to use all possible despatch 
in getting to the northward of the 
harbour of Acapulco, where they were 
to endeavour to fall in with the land 
between the Latitudes of 18° and 19°; 
thence they were to beat up the coast, 
at eight or ten leagues’ distance from 
the shore, till they came abreast of 
Cape Corrientes, in the Latitude of 
20* 20'. When they arrived there, 
they were to continue cruising on that 
station till the 14th of February ; 
and then they were to proceed to the 
middle island of the Tres Marias, in 
the Latitude of 21° 25', bearing from 
Cape Corrientes NW, by N., twenty* 
five leagues distant. And if at this 
island they did not meet the Com- 
modore, they were there to recruit 
their wood and water, and then to 
make the best of their way to the 
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Island of Macao, on the coast of 
China. These orders being distri- 
buted to all the ships, we had little 
doubt of arriving soon upon our in- 
tended station, as we expected, upon 
increasing our offing from Quibo, to 
fall in with the regular trade-wind. 
But, to our extreme vexation, we 
were baffled for ** ear a month, either 
with tempestuous weather from the 
western quarter, or with dead calms 
and heavy rains, attended with a 
sultry air ; so that it was the 25th of 
December before we got a sight of the 
Island of Cocos, which, by our reck- 
oning was only 100 leagues from the 
continent ; ana we had the mortifica- 
tion to make so little way that we did 
not lose sight of it again in five days. 
This island we found to be in the 
Latitude of 5° 20' N. It has a high 
hummock towards the western part, 
which descends gradually, and at last 
terminates in a low point to the east- 
ward. From the Island of Cocos we 
stood W. by N., and were till the 
9th of January in running 100 leagues 
more. We had at first flattered our- 
selves that the uncertain weather and 
western gales we met with were owing 
to the neighbourhood of the continent, 
from which, as we got more distant, 
we expected every day to be relieved 
by falling in with the eastern trade- 
wind. But as our hopes were so long 
baffled, and our patience quite ex- 
hausted, we began at length to de- 
spair of succeeding in the great 
purpose we had in view, that of 
intercepting the Manilla galleon ; 
and this produced a general dejection 
amongst us, as we had at first con- 
sidered this project as almost infal- 
lible, and had indulged ourselves in 
the most bonndless hopes of the 
advantages we should thence receive. 
However, our despondency was at 
last somewhat alleviated by a favour- 
able change of the wind ; for on the 
9th of January a gale for the first 
time sprung up from the NE., and on 
this we took the Carmelo in tow, as 
the Glouccsterdid the Carmen, making 
all the sail we. could to improve the 
advantage, for we still suspected that 
k was only a temporary gale, which 


would not last long ; but tbs Hex t 
day we had the satisfaction to find * 
that the wind did not only continue 
in tho same quarter, but blew with so 
much briskness and steadiness, that 
we now no longer doubted of its be- 
ing the true time-wind. And as we 
advanced apace towards our station, 
our hopes began to revive, and our 
former despair by degrees gave place 
to more sanguine prejudices ; for 
though the customary season of the 
arrival of the galleon at Acapulco was 
already elapsed, yet we were by this 
time unreasonable enough to flatter 
ourselves that some accidental delay 
might, for our advantage, lengthen out 
her passage beyond its usual limits. 

When we got into the trade-wind, 
we found no alteration in it till the 
17th of January, when we were ad- 
vanced to the Latitude of 12° 50' ; but 
on that day it shifted to the west- 
ward of N. This change we imputed 
to our having hauled up too soon, 
though we then esteemed ourselves 
full seventy leagues from the coast, 
which plainly shows that tho trade- 
wind . does not take place but at a 
considerable distance from the con- 
tinent. After this the wind waa not 
so favourable to us as it hod been ; 
however, wo still continued to ad- 
vance, and on the 26th of January, 
being then to the northward of Aca- 
pulco, wo tacked and stood to the 
eastward, with a view of making the 
land. In the precoding fortnight we 
caught some turtle on the surface 
of the water, and several dolphins, 
bonitos, and albicores. One day, aa 
one of the sail-makers’ mates was 
fishing from the end of tho jib-boom, 
he lost his hold, and dropped into the 
sea ; and the ship, which was then 
going at the rate of six or seven knots, 
went directly over him. But, as we 
bad the Carmelo in tow, we instantly 
called out to the people on board her, 
who threw him over several ends bt 
ropes, one of which he fortunately 
caught hold of, and twisting it rofluai 
his arm, they hauled him into the 
ship without his having received lily 
other injury than a wrench in ms 
arm, of which he soon recovemh' * 
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When, on the 20th of January, We 
stood to the eastward, we expected by 
our reckonings to have fallen in with 
the land on the 28th ; but though the 
weather was perfectly clear, we had no 
sight of it at sunset, and therefore we 
continued on our course, not doubting 
but we should see it by the next morn- 
ing. About ten at night we discov- 
ered a light on the larboard -bow, 
bearing from us NNE. The Trial's 
prize, too, which was about a mile 
ahead of us, made a signal at the 
saine time for seeing a sail ; and as 
we had none of us any doubt but 
what we saw was a ship's light, we 
were all extremely animated with a 
firm persuasion that it was the Manilla 
galleon, which had been so long the 
object of our wishes. And what added 
to our alacrity was our expectation of 
meeting with two of them instead of 
one, for we took it for granted that 
the light in view was earned in the 
top of one ship for a direction to her 
consort. We immediately cast off the 
Carmelo, and pressed forward with all 
our canvas, making a signal for the 
Gloucester to do the same. Thus we 
chased the light, keeping all our hands 
at their respective quarters, under an 
expectation of engaging in the next 
half hour, as we sometimes conceived 
the chase to be about a mile distant, 
and at other times to be within reach 
of our guns ; and some on board us 

1 positively averred that besides the 
ight they could plainly discern her 
sails. The Commodore himself was so 
fully persuaded that we should be soon 
alongside of her, that he sent for his 
first lieutenant, who commanded be- 
tween decks, and directed him to see all 
the great guns loaded with two round- 
shot for the first broadside, and after that 
with one round-shot and one grape ; 
strictly charging him, at the same time, 
not to suffer a gun to be fired till he, the 
Commodore, would give orders, which 
he informed the lieutenant would not 
be till we arrived within pistol-shot 
of the enemy. In this constant and 
eager attention we continued all night, 
always presuming that another quarter 
of an hour would bring us up with 
this Manilla ship, whose wealth, with 


that of her supposed consort, we now 
estimated by round millions. But 
when the morning broke, and day- 
light came on, we were most strangely 
and vexatiously disappointed by mul- 
ing that the light which had occasioned 
all this bustle and expectancy was 
only a fire on the shore. Indeed, the 
circumstances of this deception are so 
extraordinary as to be scarcely cred- 
ible ; for by our run during the night, 
and the distance of the land in the 
morning, there was no doubt to be 
made but this fire, when we first dis- 
covered it, was about twenty-five 
leagues from us : and yet I believe 
there was no person on board who 
doubted of its being a ship's light, or 
of its being near at hana. It was, 
indeed, upon a very high mountain, 
and continued burning for several days 
afterwards ; it was not a volcano, but 
rather, as I suppose, stubble or heath set 
on fire for some purpose of agriculture. 

At sun-rising, after this mortifying 
delusion, we found ourselves about 
nine leagues off the land, which ex- 
tended from the NW. to E. half N. 
On this land we observed two remarks 
able hummocks, such as are usually 
called paps, which bore N. from us ; 
these a Spanish pilot and two Indians, 
who were the only persons amongst us 
that pretended to have traded in this 
part of the world, affirmed to be over 
the harbour of Acapulco. Indeed, we 
very much doubted their knowledge 
of the coast ; for wo found these pai« 
to be in the Latitude of 17* 56', where- 
as those over Acapulco are said to be 
in 17° only ; and we afterwards found 
our suspicions of their skill to be well- 
grounded. 1 However, they were very 
confident, and assured us that the 
height of the mountains was itself an 
infallible mark of the harbour ; the 
coast, as they pretended (though falsely) 
being generally low to the eastward 
and westward of it. 

And now, being in the track of the 
Manilla galleon, it was a great doubt 
with us (as it was near the end of 
January) whether she was or was not 

1 See Dampier’s description of the 
place, Chapter IX., page 209. 
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arrived* But* examining our prisoners i 
about it* they assured us that she was 
sometimes known to come in after the 
middle of February ; and they endea- 
voured to persuade us that the fire we 
had seen on shore was a proof that she 
\vas~ as yet at sea, it being customary* 
as they said, to make use of these fires 
as signals for her direction when she 
continued longer out than ordinary. 
On this information, strengthened by 
our propensity to believe them in a 
matter which so pleasingly flattered 
our wishes, we resolved to cruise for 
her for some days ; and we accordingly 
spread our ships at the distance of 
twelve leagues from the coast, in such 
a manner that it was impossible she 
should pass us unobserved. However, 
not seeing her soon, we were at inter- 
vals inclined to sus}>ect that she had 
gained her port already ; and as we 
now began to want a harbour to refresh 
our people, the uncertainty of our pre- 
sent situation gave us great uneasi- 
ness, and we were very solicitous to get 
some positive intelligence, which might 
either set us at liberty to consult our 
necessities, if the galleon was arrived, 
or might animate us to continue on 
our present cruise with cheerfulness, 
if she was not. With this view the 
Commodore, after examining our pri- 
soners very particularly, resolved to 
send a boat, under colour of the night, 
into the harbour of Acapulco, to see 
if the Manilla ship was there or not, 
one of the Indians being very positive 
that this mi^ht be done without the 
boat itself being discovered. To exe- 
cute this project, the barge was de- 
spatched tne 6th of February, with a 
sufficient crew and two officers, who 
took with them a Spanish pilot, and 
the Indian who had insisted on the 
practicability of this measure, and had 
undertaken to conduct it. Our barge 
did not return tons again till the 11th, 
when the officers acquainted Mr Anson 
that* agreeable to our suspicion, there 
was nothing like a harbour in the place 
where the Spanish pilots had at first 
asserted Acapulco to lie ; that, when 
they had satisfied themselves in this 
particular, they steered to the east- 
ward ia hopes of discovering it, and 


had coasted along shore thirty-two 
leagues; that in this whole range 
they met chiefly with sandy beaches 
of a great length, over which the sea 
broke with so much violence that it 
was impossible for a boat to land ; that 
at the end of their run they could just 
discover two paps at a very great die* 
tance to the eastward, which from 
their appearance and their latitude 
they concluded to bo those in the 
neighbourhood of Acapulco ; but that, 
not having a sufficient quantity of 
fresh water and provision for their 
passage thither and back again, they 
were obliged to return to the Commo- 
dore, to acquaint him with their dis- 
appointment. On this intelligence we 
all made sail to the eastward, in order 
to get into the neighbourhood of that 
poit; the Commodore resolving to 
send the barge a second time U)xm the 
same enterprise when we were arrived 
within a moderate distance. And tilt 
next day, which was the 1 2th of Feb- 
ruary, we being by that time consider* 
ably advanced, the barge was 
despatched, and particular instructions 
given to the officers to preserve them- 
selves from being seen from the shore. 
On the 13th, we espied a high land to 
the eastward, which we first imagined 
to be that over the harbour of Acapulco; 
but we afterwards found that it was 
the high land of Seguateneo, 1 where 
there is a small harbour of which wo 
shall have occasion to make more 
ample mention hereafter. And now* 
having waited six days without any 
news of our barge, we began to be 
uneasy for her safety ; but on the 
seventh day, that is, "on the 19th of 
February, she returned. The officer# 
informed the Commodore that they had 
discovered the harbour of Acapulco, 
which they esteemed to bear from tie 
KSE. at least fifty leagues distant; that 
on the 17th, about two in the morn- 
ing, they were got within the island 
that lies at the mouth of the harbour, 
and yet neither the Sjianish pilot nor 
the Indian who were with them could 
give them any information where they 

111 ' — ■ ~ ■ 1 1 n, LJ. Am, 

1 Chequetan ; see Chapter XIL. 
page 421. * 
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then were ; but that, while they were 
lying upon their oars in suspense what 
to do* Doing ignorant that they were 
then at the very place they sought for, 
they discerned a small light upon the 
aurface of the water, on which they 
instantly plied their poddies, and 
moving as silently as possible towards 
it, they fonud it to be in a fishing 
canoe, which they surprised, with 
three Negroes that belonged to it. It 
seems the Negroes at first attempted 
to jump overboard, and being so near 
the land, they would easily have 
swam on shore ; but they were pre- 
vented by presenting a piece at them, 
on which tney readily submitted, and 
were taken into the barge. The officers 
further added, that they had imme- 
diately turned the canoe adrift against 
the face of a rock, where it would 
inevitably be dashed to pieces by the 
fury of the sea ; this they did to de- 
ceive those who perhaps might be sent 
from the town to search alter the 
canoe ; for, upon seeing several pieces 
of a wreck, they would immediately 
conclude that the people on board her 
had been drowned, and would have 
no suspicion of their having fallen into 
our hands. When the crew of the 
barge had taken this precaution, they 
exerted their utmost strength in pull- 
ing out to sea, and by dawn of day 
had gained such an offing as rendered 
it impossible for them to be seen from 
the coast. 

And now having got the three 
Negroes in our possession, who were 
not ignorant of the transactions at 
Acapulco, we were soon satisfied about 
the most material points which had 
long kept us iu suspense. And on 
examination we found that we were 
indeed disappointed in our expecta- 
tion of intercepting the galleon be- 
fore her arrival at Acapulco ; but we 
learned other circumstances which 
still revived our hopes, and which, 
we then conceived, would more than 
balanco the opportunity we had already 
lost. For though our Negro pri- 
soners informed us that the galleon 
arrived at Acapulco on our 9tH of 
January, which was about twenty days 
before we fell in with this coast, yet 


they at the same time told us that the 
galleon had delivered her cargo and 
was taking in water and provisions 
for her return, and that the Viceroy 
of Mexico had by proclamation fixed 
her departure from Acapulco to the 
14th or March, N.SL This last news 
was most joyfully received by ns, as 
we had no doubt but she must cer- 
tainly fall into our hands, and as it 
was much more eligible to seise her 
on her return than it would have been 
to have taken her before her arrival, 
as the specie for which she had sold 
her cargo, and which she would now 
have on board, would be prodigiously 
more to be esteemed by ns than the 
cargo itself, great part of which would 
have perished on our hands ; and nopart 
of it could have been disposed of by ns 
at so advantageous a mart as Acapulco. 

Thus we were a second time en- 
gaged in an eager expectation of meet- 
ing with this Manilla ship, which, by 
the fame of its wealth, we had been 
taught to consider as the most desir- 
able prize that was to be met with in 
any part of the globe. As all our 
future projects will be in some sort 
regulated with a view to the possession 
of this celebrated galleon, and as the 
commerce which is carried on by 
means of these vessels between the 
city of Manilla and the port of Aca- 
pulco is perhaps the most valuable, it: 
proportion to its quantity, of any in 
the known world, I shall endeavour 
in the ensuing Chapter to give as dis- 
tinct an account as I can of all the 
particulars relating thereto ; both as 
it is a matter in which I conceive the 
public to be in some degree interested, 
and as I flatter myself that, from the 
materials which have fallen into rov 
hands, I am enabled to describe it 
with more distinctness than has hith- 
erto been done, at least in our lan- 
guage. 


CHAPTER X. 1 

Though Spain did not [by the voyage 
of Magellan] acquire the property of 

1 The historical portion of this 
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my of £he Spice Islands, vet the dis- 
covery made, in his expedition, of the 
Philippine Islands, was thought too 
oonsiaerable to be neglected, for these 
were not far distant from those places 
which produced spices, and were very 
well situated for the Chinese trade, 
and for the commerce of other parts 
of India ; and therefore a communica- 
tion was soon established and care- 
fully supported between these islands 
and the Spanish colonies on the coast 
of Peru* So that the city of Manilla 
(which was built on the Island of 
Luconia, the chief of the Philippines) 
soon became the mart for all Indian 
commodities, which were brought up 
by the inhabitants, and were an* 
nu&lly sent to the South Seas to 
be there vended on their account ; 
and the returns of this commerce to 
Manilla being principally made in 
silver, the place by degrees grew 
extremely opulent and considerable, 
and its trade so far increased as to 
engage the attention of the Court 
of Spain, and to be frequently 
controlled and regulated by royal 
edicts. 

In the infancy of this trade, it was 
carried on from the port of Callao to 
the city of Manilla, in which voyage 
the trade-wind continually favoured 
them ; so that, notwithstanding these 
places were distant between three and 
four thousand leagues, yet the voyage 
was often made in little more than 
two months. But then the return 
from Manilla was extremely trouble- 
some and tedious, and is said to have 
sometimes taken them up above a 
twelvemonth, which, if they pretended 
to ply up within the limits of the 
trade-wind, is not at all to be won- 
dered at ; and it is asserted that in 
their first voyages they were so im- 
prudent and unskilful as to attempt 
this course. However, that route was 
soon laid aside by the advice, as it is 
said, of a Jesuit, who persuaded them 

Chapter, relating to the old feud be- 
tween the Spauish and Portuguese on 
the score of their discoveries, and to 
the origin <>f the trade, has be$tt left 
out 


to steer to the northward till t kef got 
clear of the trade-winds, and thefc, by 
the favour of the westerly wind®# 
which generally prevail in high lati- 
tudes, to stretch away for the coast of 
California. This has been (he prac- 
tice for at least 160 years past ; for 
Sir Thomas Cavendish, in the year 
1$86, engaged off the south end of 
California a vessel bound from Manilla 
to the American coast. 1 And it was 
in compliance with this new plan of 
navigation, and to shorten tue run 
both backwards and forwards, that 
the staple 9 of this commerce to and 
from Manilla was removed from Callao, 
on the coast of Peru, to the port of 
Acapulco, on the coast of Mexico, 
where it continues fixed at this time* 

The trade carried on from Manilla 
to China, and different parts of India, 
is principally for such commodities 
as are intended to supply the king- 
doms of Mexico and Peru. These are, 
spices ; all sorts of Chinese silks and 
manufactures, particularly silk stock- 
ings, of which 1 have heard that no 
less than 60,000 pairs were the usual 
number shipped on board the annual 
ship ; vast quantities of Indian stuffs— 
as calicoes and chintzes, which are 
much worn in America; together with 
other minuter articles — as goldsmiths 9 
work, &c. f which is principally done 
at the city of Manilla itself by the 
Chinese; for it is said there are at 
least 20,000 Chinese who constantly 
reside there, either as servants, manu- 
facturers, or brokers. All these dif- 
ferent commodities are collected at 
Manilla, thence to be transported an- 
nual!} in one or more ships to the 
port of Acapulco. But this tmde to 
Acapulco is not laid opeu to oil the 
inhabitants of Manilla, out is confined 
by veiy particular regulations, some- 
what analogous to those by which the 

1 The Santa Anna, of 700 tons, the 
Admiral of the South Seas, beating a 
cargo valued at 122,000 pesos. From 
Capo St Lucas, after capturing the 
Manilla ship, Cavendish sailed to the 
Lad rones in forty -five days. * 

* Thp place of tmde established by 
decree or ordinance. 
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tmdrof the register ships from Cadiz 
to the West Indies is restrained. The 
ship* employed herein are found by 
the King of Spain, who pays the offi- 
cers and crew; and the tonnage is 
divided into a certain number of bales, 
all of the same size. These are dis- 
tributed amongst the convents at Man- 
illa, but principally to the Jesuits, as 
a donation for the support of their 
missions for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith ; and these convents 
have hereby a right to embark such a 
quantity of goods on board the Manilla 
snip as the tonnage of their bales 
amounts to ; or, if they choose not to 
be concerned in trade themselves, they 
have the power of selling this privi- 
lege to others. And as the merchants 
to whom they grant their shares are 
often unprovided of a stock, it is usual 
for the convents to lend them consi- 
derable sums of money on bottomry. 
The trade is by the royal edicts limited 
to a certain value, which the annual 
cargo ought not to exceed. Some 
Spanish manuscripts I have seen men- 
tion this limitation to be 600,000 dol- 
lars ; but the annual cargo docs cer- 
tainly surpass this sum ; and though 
it may be difficult to fix its exact 
value, yet from many comparisons 1 
conclude that the return cannot be 
greatly short of 3,000,000 dollars. 

This trade fiom Manilla to Acapulco 
and back again is usually- carried on 
in one or at most two annual ships, 
which set sail from Manilla about J uiy, 
arrive at Acapulco in the December,. 
January, or February following, and , 
having there disposed of their effects, 
return for Manilla some time in March, 
where they generally arrive in June ; 
so that the whole voyage takes up 
very near an entire year. For this 
reason, though there is often no more 
than one ship employed at a time, yet 
there is always one ready for the sea 
when the other arrives ; and therefore 
the commerce at Manilla are provided 
with three or four stout skips, that, 
in case of any accident, the tnule may 
Hot be suspended. The largest of 
these ships, whose name I have not 
tottriied, is described as little less than 
one of our first-rate roen-of-war, and 
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indeed she must be of an enormous 
size, for it is known, that when she 
was employed with other ships from 
the same port to cruise for our China 
trade, she had no less than 1200 men 
on board. Their other ships, though 
far inferior in bulk to this, are yet 
stout, large vessels, of the burthen of 
1200 tons and upwards, and usually 
carry from 350 to 600 hands, passen- 
gers included, with fifty odd guns. 
As these are all King's ships, com- 
missioned and paid by him, there is 
usually one of the captains who is 
styled the General, and who carries 
the royal standard of Spain at the 
main-topgallant masthead. 

The ship having received her caigo 
on board, and being fitted for the sea, 
generally weighs from the mole of 
Cabito 1 about the middle of July, 
taking the advantage of the westerly 
monsoon, which then sets in, to carry 
them to sea. The getting through 
the Boccadcro* to the eastward must 
be a troublesome navigation ; and, in 
fact, it is sometimes the end of August 
before they get clear of the land. 
When they have got through this pass- 
age, and arc clear of the islands, they 
stand to the northward of the east, 
in order to get into the Latitude of 
thirty odd degrees, when they expect 
to meet with westerly winds, before 
which they rim away for the coast of 
California. 3 It is most remarkable, 
that by the concurrent testimony of 
all the Spanish navigators, there is 
not* one port, nor even a tolerable 
road, as yet found out betwixt the 
Philippine Islands and the coast of 
California and Mexico ; so that from 
the time the Manilla ship first loses 

1 The port of Manilla, about two 
leagues td the southward of the city. 

2 Luzon, or Luconia, is separated 
from Mindoro by the strait of that 
name, about five miles broad ; and 
from Samar by the “Enibocadero do 
San Bernardino, "the common passage 
for vessels navigating the Pacific on 
their way to China. 

9 Compare Dampier’s account of 
the navigation in Chapter IX., page 
210 . 
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sight of I and* she never lets go her 
anoher till she arrives on the coast of 
California, and very often not till she 
gets to its southernmost extremity. 
Alia therefore, as this voyage is rarely 
of leas than six months* continuance, 
and the ship is deep laden with mer* 
chan disc and crowded with j>eople, it 
may appear wondwlul how they can 
mlied with a stock of fresh water 
for so long a time ; and indeed their 

method of procqring it is extremely 

singular. 1 . . . 

The Manilla ship, having stood so 
far to the northward as to meet with 
a westerly wind, stretches away nearly 
in the same latitude for the coast of 
California ; and when she has run 
into the Ixmgi tudo of 96° from Cape 
Espiritn Santo, she generally meets 
with a plant floating on the sea, which, 
being called porra* by the Spaniards, 
is, 1 presume, a species of sea-leek. 
On the sight of this plant they esteem 
themselves sufficiently near the Cali- 
fornian shore, and immediately stand 
to the southward ; and they rely so 
much on this circumstance, that on 
the first discovery of the plant the 
whole ship’s company chant a solemn 
Te Deum, esteeming the difficulties 
and hazards of their passage to be 
now at an end ; and they constantly 
correct their longitude thereby, with- 
out ever coming within sight of land. 
After falling in with these signs, ds 

3 In allusion to the custom of the 
Spaniards in the South Seas carrying 
a great quantity of water jars hung on 
the shrouds and stays of the vessel, 
and in this way conserving the water 
during the voyage. They depended 
for a fresh supply on the rains which 
fell, and which they caught in mats 
hung all over the deck, from which 
it was led into the jars by means of 
split bamboos. 

* “ Puerro 99 is the Spanish for 
leek ; but “ porra” is a word, though 
generally .used in a tropical sense, 
sufficiently near the other to have 
been quite honestly used in Anson's 
lime to serve the same meaning; and 
‘‘ porreta” signifies the green loaf of 
onious or garlick. j 


they denominate them, they steer W* 
the southward, without endeavouring 
to fall in with the coast till they have 
run into lower latitude ; for as there 
are many islands and some shoal* 
adjacent to California, the extreme 
caution of the Spanish navigators 
makes them very apprehensive of be* 
ing engaged with the land. However, - 
when they draw near its southern eft* 
tremity, they venture to haul in, both 
for the sake of making Cape St Lucas 
to ascertain their reckoning, and also 
to receive intelligence from the Indian 
inhabitants whether or no them are 
any enemies on the coast; and this 
last circumstance, which is a par- 
ticular article in the captain's in* 
stnictions, makes it necessary to 
mention the late proceedings of 
the Jesuits amongst the Californian 
Indians. 

Since the first discovery of Cali* 
forma there have been various wan- 
dering missionaries who have visited 
it at different times, though to little 
purpose ; but of late years the Jesuits, 
encouraged and supported by a large 
donation from the Marquis da Valero, 
a most munificent bigot, have fixed 
themselves upon the (dace and have 
established a very considerable mis- 
sion. Their principal settlement lies 
just within Cape St Lucas, where 
they have collected a great number 
of savages, and have endeavoured to 
inure them to agriculture and other 
mechanic arts. And their efforts 
have not been altogether ineffectual ; 
for they have planted vines at their 
settlements with very good success, 
so that they already make a consider* 
able quantity of wine, resembling in 
flavour the inferior sorts of Madeira, 
which begins to be esteemed in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Mexico. The 
Jesuits, then, being thus firmly rooted 
on California, they have already ex- 
tended their jurisdiction quite aciwa 
the country from sea to sea, and am 
endeavouring to spread their influence 
farther to the northward, with which 
view they have made several expedi- 
tious up the gulf between Californio * 
and Mexico, in order to discover the 
nature of the adjacent countries, ail . 
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wbict^ they hope hereafter to bring 
tinder their power. And being thus 
occupied in advancing the interests of 
their Society, it is no wonder if some 
share of attention is engaged about 
the security of the Manilla ship, in 
which their convents at Manilla are 
so deeply concerned. For this pur- 
pose there are refreshments, as fruits, 
wine, water, &c., constantly kept in 
readiness for her ; and there is besides 
care taken at Cape St Lucas to look 
out for any ship of the enemy which 
might be cruising there to intercept 
her; this being a station where sne 
is constantly expected, and where she 
lias been often waited for and fought 
with, though generally with little 
success. In consequence, then, of 
the measures mutually settled between 
the Jesuits of Manilla and their 
brethren at California* the captain of 
_the galleon is ordered to fall in with 
the land to the northward of Cape 
St Lucas, where the inhabitants are 
directed, on sight of the vessel, to 
make the proper signals with fires ; 
and on discovering these fires the cap- 
tain is to send liis launch on shore 
with twenty men, well-armed, who 
are to carry with them the letters 
from the convents at Manilla to the 
Californian missionaries, and are to 
bring back the refreshments which 
will be prepared for them, and like- 
wise intelligence whether or no there 
are any enemies on the coast. And 
if the captain finds, from the account 
which is sent him, that he has no- 
thing to fear, he is directed to proceed 
for Cape St Lucas, and thence to Cape 
Corrientes ; after which he is to coast 
it along for the port of Acapulco. 

The most usual time of the arrival 
of the galleon at Acapulco is towards 
the middle of January ; but this 
navigation is so uncertain that she 
sometimes gets in a month sooner, 
and at other times has been detained 
at sea above a month longer. The 
poll; of Acapulco is by much the 
securest and finest in all the north- 
ern parts of the Pacific Ocean ; being, 
as it were, a basin surrounded with 
very high mountains: but the town 
is a most wretched place, and ex- 


tremely unhealthy, for the air about 
it is so pent up by the hills, 
that it has scarcely any circulation. 
The place is, besides, destitute ^>f 
fresh water, except what is brougnt 
from a considerable distance ; ana is 
in all rospects so inconvenient, that 
except at the time of the mart, whilst 
the Manilla galleon is in the port, it 
is almost deserted. When the galleon 
arrives .a this port, she is generally 
moored on its western side, and her 
cargo is delivered with all possible 
expedition. And now the town of 
Acapulco, from almost a solitude, is 
immediately thronged with merchants 
from all parts of the kingdom of 
Mexico. The cargo being landed and 
disposed of, the silver and the goods 
intended for Manilla are taken on 
board, together with provisions and 
water, and the ship prepares to put 
to sea with the utmost expedition. 
There is indeed no time to be lost ; 
for it is an express order to the cap- 
tain to be out of the port of Acapulco, 
on his return, before the first day of 
April, N.S. 

And having mentioned the goods 
intended for Manilla, I must observe 
that the principal return is always 
made in silver, and consequently the 
rest of the cargo is but of little ac- 
count ; the other articles, besides the 
silver, being some cochineal, and a 
few sweetmeats, the produce of the 
American settlements, together with 
European millinery ware for the wo- 
men at Manilla, and some Spanish 
wines, such as tent and sherry, which 
are intended for the use of their 
priests in the administration of the 
sacrament. And this difference in 
the cargo of the ship to and from 
Manilla occasions a very remarkable 
variety in the manner of equipping 
the ship for these two different voy- 
ages. For the galleon, when she sets 
sail from Manilla, being deep laden 
with a variety of bulky goods, has 
not the conveniency of mounting her 
lower tier of guns, but carries them 
in her hold till she draws near Capo 
St Lucas, and is Apprehensive of an 
enemy. Her hanas, too, are as few 
us is consistent with the safety of the 
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ship, that she may bo leas pestered 
vitli the stowage of provisions. But, 
on her return from Acapulco, as her 
cqg&o lies in less room, her lower tier 
is(or ought to be) always mounted 
before she leaves the port; and her 
crew is augmented with a supply of 
sailors, and with one or two com* 
panics of foot, w' ich are intended to 
reinforce the garrison at Manilla. 
Aud there being, besides, many mer- 
chants who take their passage to 
Manilla on board the galleon, her 
w hole number of hands on her return 
is usually little short of six hundred, 
all which are easily provided for by 
reason of the small stowage necessary 
for the silver. 

The galleon being thus fitted for 
her return, the captain, on leaving 
the port of Acapulco, steers for the 
latitude of 13° or 14°, and runs on 
that parallel till he gets sight of the 
Island of Guam, one of the Ladroncs. 
In this run the captain is particularly 
directed to be careful of the shoals of 
St Bartholomew, and of the Island of 
Gasparico. 1 He is also told in his 
instructions that, to prevent his pass- 
ing the Ladrones in the dark, there 
are orders given that through all the 
month of June fires shall be lighted 
every night on the highest part of 
Guam and Rota, and kept in till the 
morning. At Guam there is a small 
Spanish garrison, (as will be more par- 
ticularly mentioned hereafter) pur- 
posely intended to secure that place 
for the refreshment of the galleon, and 

1 In Anson’s Chart San Bartolomeo 
is laid down as a considerable island, 
in about Latitude 13* N., Longitude 
159* E. ^ The position nearly corre- 
*I>ond& with that of some of the smaller 
inlands, north of Torres, belonging to 
the Caroline group. Gaspar Rico, 
not shown in Ansou’s Chart, is in 
almut Latitude 12" 30' N., Longitude 
HI' 30' E. But the two islands 
specially signalled out for caution 
are no more than a speck among the 
hundreds of isles which for fully tnirty 
degrees of longitude the Centurion 
passed to the northward in her voyage 
to the Ladroncs. 


to yield her all the assistance in their 
power. However, the danger of the 
road at Guam is so great, that though 
the galleon is ordered to call there, 
yet she rarely stays above a day or 
two ; but getting her water and re* 
freshmonts on board as soon as poa* 
Bible, she steers away directly for Capa 
Espiritu Santo, on the Island of 
Samal.* Here the captain -ia again 
ordered to look out for signals ; and 
he is told that sentinels will be posted 
not only on that cape, bat likewise 
in Catanduanas, Butusan, Birribor- 
ongo, and on the Island of Batan. 
These sentinels are instructed to make 
a lire when they discover the shim 
which the captain is carefully to ob- 
serve. For if, after this first fire b 
extinguished, he perceives that four 
or more are lighted up again, he b 
then to conclude that there are enemies 
on the coast ; and on this he is im- 
mediately to endeavour to speak with 
the sentinel on shore, and to procure 
from him more particular intelligence 
of their force, and of the station they 
cruise in ; pursuant to which he ia to 
regulate his conduct, and to endea- 
vour to gain some secure port amongst 
those islands, without coming in sight 
of the enemy ; and in case he should 
be discovered when in port, and should 
be apprehensive of an attack, he b 
then to land his treasure, and to taka 
some of his artillery on shore for its 
defence, not neglecting to send fre- 
quent and particular accounts to the 
city of Manilla of all that passes. 
But if, after the first fire on shore, 
the captain observes that two others 
only are made by the sentinels, he is 
then to conclude that there is nothing 
to fear ; and he is to pursue his course 
without interruption, and to make the 
best of his way to the port of Cabite, 
which is the port to the city of Man- 
illa, and the constant station for all 
the ships employed in thb commerce 
to Acapulco. 


* Or Samar ; an bland of consi- 
derable size, lying to the north of 
Mindanao, about the centre of Am 
A rchipelago, with its point farthest 
advanced towards the east. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I 'HAVE already mentioned in the 
ninth Chapter, that the return of our 
hmge from the port of Acapulco, 
where she had surprised three Negro 
fishermen, gave ns inexpressible satis- 
faction ; as we learned from our pri- 
soners that the galleon was then pre- 
paring to put to sea, and that her 
depasture was fixed, by an edict of 
the Viceroy of Mexico, to the 14th of 
March N.S., that is, to the 3d of 
March according to our reckoning. 
What related to this Manilla ship 
being the matter to which we were 
most attentive, it was necessarily the 
first article of our examination ; but 
having satisfied ourselves upon this 
head, we then indulged our curiosity 
in inquiring after other news ; when 
the prisoners informed ns, that they 
had received intelligence at Acapulco 
of our having plundered and burned 
the town of l'aita ; and that on this 
occasion the Governor of Acapulco had 
augmented the fortifications of the 
place, and had taken several precau- 
tions to prevent us from forcing our 
way into the harbour ; that in par- 
ticular he had placed a guard on the 
island which lies at the harbour’s 
mouth, and that this guard had been 
withdrawn but two nights before the 
arrival of our barge : so that hail the 
barge succeeded in her first attempt, 
or had she arrived at the port the 
second time two days sooner, she 
could scarcely have avoided being 
seized on, or if she had escaped it 
must have been with the loss of the 
greatest part of her crew, as she would 
have been under the fire of the guard 
before she had known her danger. 

And now, on the 1st of March, we 
made the high lands usually culled 
the paps, over Acapulco, and got with 
all possible expedition into the situa- 
tion prescribed by the Commodore’s 
orders. The distribution of our squad- 
ron on this occasion, both for the in- 
tercepting the galleon and for the 
avoiding a discovery from the shore, 
was so very judicious that it well 
merits to be distinctly described. The 


order of it was thus : The Centurion 
brought the paps over the harbour to 
bear NNE., at fifteen leagues’ distance, 
which was a sufficient offing to pre- 
vent our being seen by the enemy. 
To the westward of the Centurion there 
ivas stationed the Carmelo, and to the 
eastward were the Trial prize, the Glou- 
cester, and the Carmen. These were 
all ranged in a circular line, and each 
ship was three leagues distant from 
the next ; so that the Carmelo and 
the Cat men, which were the two ex- 
tremes, were twelve leagues distant 
from each other. And as the galleon 
could without doubt be discerned at 
six leagues’ distance fiom cither ex- 
tremity, the whole sweep of our squad- 
ron, within which nothing could pass 
undiscovered, was at least twenty-four 
leagues in extent ; and yet wo were 
so connected by our signals as to 
be easily and speedily informed of 
what was seen in any part of the line. 
And to render this disposition still 
more complete, and to prevent even 
the possibility of the galleon’s escap- 
ing us in the night, the two cutters 
belonging to the Centurion and the 
Gloucester w ere both manned and sent 
in-sliore, and w ere ordered to He all day 
at the distance of four or five leagues 
from the entrance of the port, where, 
by reason of their smallness, they 
could not possibly be discovered ; but 
in the night they were directed to 
stand nearer to the harbour's mouth, 
and, as the light of the morning came 
on, they were to return back again to 
their day posts. 'When the cutters 
should first discover the Manilla ship 
one of them was ordered to return to 
the squadron, and to make a signal 
whether the galleon stood to the east- 
ward or to the westward ; whilst the 
other was to follow the galleon at a 
distance, and, if it grew dark, was to 
direct the squadron in their chase by 
show ing false fives. 

Besides the care we had taken to 
prevent the galleon from passing by 
us unobserved, we had not been in- 
attentive to the means of engaging 
her to advantage when we came up 
w ith her ; for, considering the thin- 
ness of our hands, and the vaunting: 
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accounts given by the Spaniards of 
her size, her guns, and her strength, 
this was a consideration not to be 
neglected. As we supposed that none 
.of our shipe but the Centurion and 
the Gloucester were capable of lyii 
alongside of her, we took on boai 
the Centurion all the hands belonging 
to the Carmelo r ml the Carmen, ex- 
cept what were just sufficient to navi- 
gate those ships ; and Captain Saun- 
ders was ordered to send from the 
Trial prize ten Englishmen and as 
many Negroes to reinforce the crew of 
the Gloucester. And for the encour- 
agement of our Negroes, of whom we 
had a considerable number on board, 
we promised them that on their good 
behaviour they should all have their 
freedom ; and as they had been almost 
every day trained to the management 
of the great guns for the two preced- 
ing mouths, they were very well quali- 
fied to be of service to us ; and from 
their hopes of liberty, and in return 
for the usage they had met with 
amongst us, they seemed dis]>osed to 
exert themselves to the utmost of their 
power. 

And now, being thus prepared for 
the reception of the galleon, we ex 
pected with the utmost impatience 
the so often-mentioned 3d of March, 
the day fixed for her departure. And 
on that day we were all of us most 
eagerly engaged in looking out towaids 
Acapulco : and we were so strangely 
prepossessed with the certainty of our 
intelligence, and with an assurance of 
her coming out of port, that some or 
other on board us were constantly 
imagining that they discovered one of 
our cutters returmug with a signal. 
But to our extreme vexation both this 
day and the succeeding night passed 
over without any news of the galleon. 
However, we did not yet despair, but 
were all heartily disposed to flatter 
ourselves that some unforeseen acci- 
dent had intervened which might have 
put off her departure for a few days ; 
and suggestions of this kind occurred 
in plenty, as we knew that the time 
fixed by the Viceroy for her sailing 
was often prolonged on the petition 
of the merchants of Mexico. Thus 


we kept up our hopes, mod did not 
abate of our vigilance ; and as the * 
7th of March was Sunday, the begin- 
ning of Passion Week, which is ob- 
served by the Papists with great strict- 
ness and a total cessation from all 
kinds of labour, so that no ship, is 
permitted to stir out of port during 
the whole week, this quieted our ap- 
prehensions for some days, and dis- 
posed us not to expect the galleon till 
the week following. On the Friday 
in this week our cutters returned to 
us, and the officers on board them 
were very confident that the galleon 
was still in port, for that she could 
not possibly nave come out but they 
must have seen her. On the Monday 
morning succeeding Passion Week**— 
that in, on the 15th of March — the 
cutters were again despatched to their 
old station, ami our hopes were once 
more indulged in as sanguine prepos- 
sessions os before ; but in a week's 
time our eagerness was greatly abated, 
and a general dejection and despon- 
dency took place in its room. It is 
true there were some few amongst us 
who still kept up their spirits, and 
were very ingenious in finding out 
reasons to satisfy themselves that the 
disappointment we had hitherto met 
with had only been occasioned by a 
casual delay of the galleon, which a 
few days would remove, and not by 
a total suspension of her departure for 
the whole season. But these specula- 
tions were not relished by the gener- 
ality of our people ; for they were 
persuaded that the enemy had by 
some accident discovered our being 
upon the coast, and had therefore laia 
an embargo on the galleon till the 
next year. And indeed this persua- 
sion was but too well founded ; for 
we afterwards learned tbat our barge, 
when sent on the discovery of the port 
of Acapulco, had been seen from the 
shore, and that this circumstance, (no 
embarkations but canoes ever fre* 
quenting that coast) was to them <1 
sufficient proof of the neighbourhood 
of our squadron ; on which they stop* 
ped tbe galloon till the succeeding 
year. . . . 

When we had taken up the cutters, 
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»U the ships being joined, the Com- 
modore made a signal to speak with 
their commanders ; and upon inquiry 
into the stock of fresh water remain- 
ing on board the squadron, it was 
found to be so very slender, that we 
were under a necessity of quitting our 
station to procure a fresh supply. 
And consulting what place was the 
properest for this purpose, it was 
agreed that the harbour of Seguataneo 
or Chequetan, being the nearest to us, 
was on that account the most eligible ; 
and it was therefore immediately re- 
solved to make the best of our way 
thither. And that, even while we 
were recruiting our water, we might 
not totally abandon our views upon 
the galleon, which perhaps, upon cer- 
tain intelligence of our being employed 
at Chequetan, might venture to slip 
out to sea, our cutter, under the com- 
mand of Mr Hughes, the lieutenant 
of the Trial prize, was ordered to 
cruise off* the port of Acapulco for 
twenty-four days ; that, if the gal- 
leon should set sail iu that inter- 
val, we might be speedily informed 
of it. In pursuance of these resolu- 
tions, we endeavoured to ply to the 
westward, to gain our intended port, 
but were often interrupted in our pro- 

f ress by calms and adverse currents. 

n these intervals we employed our- 
selves in taking out the most valuable 
part of the cargoes of the Carmelo and 
Carmen prizes, which two ships we 
intended to destroy as soon as we had 
tolerably cleared them. By the 1st 
of April we were so far advanced 
towards Seguataneo, that we thought 
it expedient to send out two boats, 
that they might range along the coast, 
and discover the watering-place. They 
were gone some days, and, our water 
being now very short, it was a parti- 
cular felicity to us that we met with 
daily supplies of turtle ; for had we been 
entirely confined to salt provisions we 
must nave suffered extremely in so 
warm a climate. Indeed, our present 
circumstances were sufficiently alarm- 
ing; and gave the most considerate 
ainongst us as much concern as any 
of the numerous perils we had hitherto 
encountered ; for our bouts, as we 


conceived by their not returning, had 
not as yet discovered a place proper 
to water at, and by the leakage of 
our casks and other accidents we bad 
not ten days' water on board the whole 
squadron ; so that, from the known 
difficulty of procuring water on this 
coast, and the little reliance We had 
on the Buccaneer writers (the only 
guides we had to trust to), we were 
apprehensive of being soon exposed 
to a calamity, the most terrible of any 
in the long, disheartening catalogue of 
the distresses of a sea-faring life. 

But these gloomy suggestions were 
soon happily ended ; fur our boats 
returned on the 5th of April, having 
discovered a place proper for our 
purpose about seven miles to the 
westward of the rocks of Seguataneo, 
which, by the description they gave 
of it, appeared to be the port called by 
Dumpier the harbour of Chequetan. 
The success of our boats was highly 
agreeable to us ; and they were or- 
dered out again the next day to sound 
the harbour and its entrance, which 
they had represented as very narrow. 
At their return they reported the 
place to be free from any danger ; so 
that on the 7th we stood in, and that 
evening came to an- anchor in eleven 
fathoms. The Gloucester came to an 
anchor at the same time with us ; but 
the Carmelo and the Carmen having 
fallen to leeward, the Trial prize was 
ordered to join them, and to bring 
them in, which in two or three days 
she effected. Thus, after a four 
months' continuance at sea from the 
leaving of Quibo, ami having but six 
days' water on board, we arrived in 
the harbour of Chequetan. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The harbour of Chequetan lies in the 
Latitude of 17 # 36' N., and is about 
thirty leagues to the westward of Aca- 
pulco. It is easy to be discovered by 
any ship that will keep well in with 
the land, especially by such as range 
down coast from Acapulco, and will 
attend to the following particulars. 
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There is a beach of sand, which ex* 
tends eighteen leagues from the har- 
bour of Acapulco to the westward, 
against whien the sea breaks with 
such violence that it is impossible to 
land in any part of it ; but yet the 
ground is so clean f that ships, in the 
fair .season, may anchor in great safety 
at the distance of a mile or two from 
the shore. The land adjacent to this 
beach is generally low, full of villages, 
and planted with a gieat number of 
trees ; and on the tops of some small 
eminences there are several look-out 
towers, so that the face of the country 
affords a very agreeable prospect. . . . 

And on this occasion I cannot help 
mentioning another adventure which 
happened to some of our people in 
the Bay of Petnplan, as it may help 
to give the reader a just idea of the 
temper of the inhabitants of this part 
of the vrorld. Some time after our 
arrival atChequetan, Lieutenant Brett 
was sent by the Commodore, with 
two of our boats under his command, 
to examine the coast to the eastward, 
particularly to make observations on 
the bay and watering-place of Peta- 
plan. As Mr Brett, with one of 
the boats,, was preparing to go on 
shore towards the hill of Petaplan, 
he, accidentally looking across the 
bay, perceived on the opposite strand 
three small squadrons of horse par- 
ading upon the beach, and seeming 
to advance towards the place where 
he proposed to land. On sight of 
this, he immediately put off the boat, 
though he had but sixteen men with 
him, and stood over the bay towards 
them ; and he soon came near enough 
to perceive that they were mounted on 
very sightly horses, and were armed 
with carbines and lances. On seeing 
him make towards them, they formed 
upon the beach, and seemed resolved 
to dispute his landing, firing several 
distant shots at him as he drew near ; 
till at last, the boat being arrived 
within a reasonable distance of the 
most advanced squadron, Mr Brett 
ordered his people to fire, upon which 
this resolute cavalry instantly ran in 
great confusion iuto the wood through 
a small opening. lathis piecipitate 


flight one of their horses fell down and 
threw his rider ; but whether lie was* 
wounded or not we could not learn, 
for both man and horse soon got up 
again and followed the rest into the 
wood. In the meantime the other 
two squadrons, who were drawn up 
at a great distance behind, out of the 
reach of our shot, were calm speeta* 
tors of the rout of their comrades, for 
they had halted ou our first approach, 
and never advanced afterwards. It 
was doubtless fortunate for our people 
that the enemy acted with so little 
prudence, and exerted so little spirit ; 
for had they concealed themselves till 
our men had landed, it is scarcely 
possible but the whole boat's crew 
must have fallen into their hands, since 
the Spaniards w'ere not much short 
of 200, and the whole number with 
Mr Brett only amounted to sixteen. 
However, the discovery of so cousi- 
derable a force collected in this Bay 
of Petaplan obliged us constantly to 
keep a boat or two before it ; for wo 
were apprehensive that the cutter, 
which we had left to cruise off Aca- 
pulco, might on her return be sur- 
prised by the enemy, if she did not 
receive timely iniormation of her 
dauger. . . . 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The next morning after our coming 
to an anchor in the harbour of (Jhe- 
quetan, we sent about ninety of our 
men w r ell armed on shore, forty of 
whom were ordered to march into the 
country, as has been mentioned, and 
the remaining fifty were employed to 
cover the watering-place and to pre- 
vent any in terruption from the natives. 
Here we completed the unloading of 
the Carmelo and Carmen, which we had 
begun at sea — at least we took out of 
them the indigo, cacao, and cochineal, 
with some iron for ballast, which wore 
all the goods we intended to preserve, 
though they did not amount to a 
tenth of their cargoes. Here, too," it 
was agreed after a mature consultation 
to destroy the Trial’s prize, as well as 
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the C&rmelo and Carmen, whose fate 
had been before resolved on. Indeed 
the ship was in good repair and fit for 
the sea; but as the whole numbers on 
board our squadron did not amount 
to the complement of a fourth-rate 
man-of-war, we found it was impos- 
sible to divide them into three ships 
without rendering them incapable of 
navigating in safety in the tempestuous 
weather we had reason to expect on 
the coast of China, where we supposed 
we should arrive about the time of the 
change of the monsoons. These con- 
siderations determined the Commodore 
to destroy the Trial prize, and to re- 
inforce the Gloucester with the greatest 
part of her crew. And in consequence 
of this resol vo, all the stores on board 
the Trial prize were removed into the 
other ships; and the prize herself, 
with the Carmelo and Carmen, were 


ployed in watering to have their anna 
ready, and, in case of any alarm, to 
inarch instantly to this spot. And 
though our principal intention was to 
prevent our being disturbed by any 
sudden attack of the enemy’s horse, 
yet it answered another purpose which 
was not in itself less important— this 
was to hinder our own people from 
straggling singly into the country, 
where we had reason to believe they 
would be surprised by the Spaniards, 
who would doubtless be extremely 
solicitous to pick up some of them 
in hopes of getting intelligence of our 
future designs. To avoid this incon- 
venience, the strictest orders were 
given to the sentinels to let no person 
whatever pass beyond their post. But, 
notwithstanding this precaution, we 
missed one Lewis Leger, who was the 
Commodore’s cook ; and as he was a 


prepared for scuttling with all the ex- 
pedition we were masters of. But the 
great difficulties we were under in lay- 
ing in a store of water (which have 
been already touched on), together 
with the necessary repairs of our rig- 
ging and other unavoidable occupa- 
tions, took us up so much time, and 
found iissuch unexpected employment, 
that it was near too end of April be- 
fore we were in a condition to leave 
the place. 

During our stay here there hap- 
pened an incident which, as it proved 
the means of convincing our friends 
in England of our safety, which for 
some time they had despaired of and 
were then in doubt about, 1 shall beg 
leave particularly to recite. I have 
observed in the precoding Chapter 
that from this harbour of Chequetan 
there was but one pathway, which led 
through the woods into the country. 
This we found much beaten, and were 
thence convinced that it was well 
known to the inhabitants. As it passed 
by the spring-head, and was the only 
avenue by which the Spaniards could 
approach us, we, at some distance be- 
yond the spring-head, felled several 
huge trees, and laid them one upon 
the other across the path ; and at this 
barricade we constantly kept a guard ; 
«nd we, besides, ordered our men om- 


Frenchman, and suspected to be a 
Papist, it was by some imagined that 
he had deserted with a view of betray- 
ing all that he knew to the enemy ; 
but this appeared by the event to be 
an ill-grounded surmise, for it wjls 
afterwards known that he had been 
taken by some Indians, who carried 
him prisoner to Acapulco, whence he 
was transferred to Mexico, and then 
to Veru Cruz, where he was shipped 
on board a vessel bound to Old Spain. 
And the vessel being obliged by some 
accident to put into Lisbon, Leger 
escaped on shore, and was by the 
British Consul sent thence to Eng- 
land, where he brought the first au- 
thentic account of the safety of the 
Commodore, and of what he had done 
in the South Seas. The relation he 

E b of his own seizure was, that he 
rambled into the woods at some 
distance from the barricade where lie 
had first attempted to {>^ss, but had 
been stopped and threatened to be 
punished — that his principal view was 
to £et a quantity of limes for his mas- 
ter a store ; and that in this occupa- 
tion he was surprised unawares by 
four Indians, who stripped him naked, 
and carried him in that condition to 
Acapulco, exposed to the scorching 
heat of the sun, which at that time 
of the year shone with its greatest 
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violence. And afterwards at Mexico, 
bis treatment in prison was sufficiently 
severe, and the whole course of his 
captivity w£s a continued instance of 
the hatred which the Spaniards bear 
to all those who endeavour to disturb 
them in the peaceable possession of 
the coasts of the South Seas. Indeed, 
l^eger’s fortune w s, upon the whole, 
extremely singular; for after the 
hazards he had ruu in the Commo- 
dore's squadron, and the severities he 
had suffered in his long confinement 
amongst the enemy, a more fatal dis- 
aster attended him « on his return to 
England. For though, when he ar- 
rived in London, somo of Mr Anson’s 
friends interested themselves in re- 
lieving him from the poverty to which 
bia captivity had reduced him, yet he 
did not lon<$ enjoy the benefit of their 
humanity, for he was killed in an in-' 
significant night brawl, the cause of 
which could scarcely be discovered. 

And here I must observe that 
though the enemy never appeared in 
sight during our stay in this harbour, 
yet we perceived that there were large 
parties of them encamped in the woods 
about us ; forwecould see their smokes, 
and could thence determine that they 
were posted in a circular line surround- 
ing us at a distance ; and just before 
our coming away they seemed, by the 
increase of their fires, to have received 
a considerable reinforcement. 

Towards the latter end of April, the 
unloading of our three prizes, our 
wooding and waterin'? and, in short, 
all our proposed employments at the 
harbour of Chequetan were completed ; 
so that on the 27th the Trial's prize, 
the Carmelo and the Carmen — all 
which we here intended to destroy— 
were towed on shore and scuttled, and 
a quantity of combustible materials 
were distributed in their upper works ; 
and next morning the Centurion and 
the Gloucester weighed anchor, but as 
there was but little wind, and that not 
in their favour, they wore obliged to 
warp out of the harbour. When they 
had reached the offing, one of the 
boats was despatched back again to 
set fire to our prize, which was ac- 
cordingly executed. And a canoe was 


left fixed to a grapnel in the middle 
of the harbour, with a bottle in It 
well corked, enclosing a letter to Mr 
Hughes, who commanded the eutter 
which was ordered to cruise before the 
port of Acapulco when we came off 
that station. And on this occasion I 
must mention more particularly than 
1 have yet done tno views of the 
Commodore in leaving the cutter be- 
fore that port. 

When we were necessitated to make 
for Chequetan to take in our water, 
Mr Anson considered that our being 
in that harbour would soon be known 
at Acapulco ; and therefore he hoped, 
that on the intelligence of our being 
employed in port, the galleon might 
put to sea, especially as Chequetan 
is so very remote from the course 
generally steered by the galleon. He 
therefore ordered the cutter to cruise 
twenty-four days off the port of Aca- 
pulco; and her commander was di- 
rected, on perceiving the galleon under 
sail, to make the best of his way to 
the Commodore at Chequetan. As 
the Centurion was doubtless a much 
better sailer than the galleon, Mr 
Anson, in this case, resolved to have 
got to sea as soon as possible, and to 
have pursued the galleon across the 
Pacific Ocean ; and supposing lie 
should not have met with Ler in his 
passage (which, considering that he 
would have kept nearly the same 

E arallel, was not very improbable) yet 
e was certain of arriving off Cape 
Kspiritu Santo, on the Island of Soma], 
before her; and that being the first 
land she makes on her return to the 
Philippines, we could not have foiled 
to have fallen in with her by cruising 
a few days in that station. But the 
Viceroy of Mexico ruined this project 
by keeping the galleon in the port of 
Acapulco all that year. 

The letter left in the canoe for Mr 
Hughes, the commander of the cutter 
(the time of whoso return was now 
considerably elapsed), directed hits to 
go back immediately to hie former 
station before Acapulco, where' he 
would find Mr Anson, who molted* 
to cruise for him there for a certain 
number of days ; after which it was 
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added, that the Commodore would 
return to the southward to join the 
rtet of the squadron. This last 
article was inserted to deceive the 
Spaniards, if they got possession of 
the canoe (as we afterwards learned 
they did), but could not imj>ose on 
Mr Hughes, who well kuew that the 
Commodore had no squad ion to join, 
nor any intention of steering back to 
Peru. 

Being now in the offing of Cheque- 
tan, bound across the vast Pacific 
Ocean in our way to China, we were 
impatient to run off the coast as soon 
as possible ; for as the stormy season 
was approaching apace, and as we 
had no further views in the American 
seas, we had hoped that nothing 
would have prevented us from stand- 
ing to the westward the moment we 
got out of the harbour of Chequetan. 
And it was no small mortification to 
us that our necessary employment 
there had detained us so much longer 
than we expected ; and now we were 
further detained by the absence of 
the cutter, and the standing towards 
Acapulco in search of her. Indeed, 
is the time of her cruise had been 
jxpired for near a fortnight, we sus- 
pected that she had been discovered 
from the shore, and that the Gover- 
nor of Acapulco had thereupon sent 
out a force to seize her, which, as 
she carried but six hands, was no 
very difficult enterprise. However, 
this being only conjecture, the Com- 
modore as soon as he was got clear of 
the harbour of Chequetan, stood 
along the coast to the eastward in 
search of her. And to prevent her 
from passing by us in the dark, we 
brought to every night, and the Glou- 
cester, whose station was a league 
within us towards the shore, carried 
a light, which the cutter could not 
but perceive if she kept along shore, 
as we supposed she would do ; and 
as a further security, the Centurion 
and the Gloucester alternately showed 
two false fires every half-hour. 

By Sunday, the 2d of May, we were 
advanced within three leagues of 
Acapulco; and having seen nothing 
of our boat, we gave her over for lost, 


which, besides the compassionate con- 
cern for our. shipmates, and for what 
it was apprehended they might have 
suffered, was in itself a misfortune 
which in our present scarcity of hands 
we were all greatly interested in. 
For the crew of the cutter, consisting 
of six men and the 4 lieutenant, were 
the very flower of our people, pur- 
posely picked out for this service, 
and known to be, every one of them, 
of tried and approved resolution, and 
as skilful seamen as ever trod a deck. 
However, as it was the general belie! 
among us that they were taken ami 
carried into Acapulco, the Commo- 
dore's prudence suggested a project 
which we hoped would recover them. 
This was founded on our having 
many Spanish and Indian prisoners 
in our possession, and a number of 
sick Negroes, who could be of no ser- 
vice to us iu the navigating of the 
ship. The Commodore therefore 
wrote a letter the same day to the 
Governor of Acapulco, telling him 
that he would release them all, pro- 
vided the Governor returned the 
cutter’s crew ; and the letter was de- 
spatched the same afternoon by a 
Spanish officer, of whose honour we 
li;ul a good opinion, and wlic was 
furnished with a launch belonging to 
one of our prizes, and a crew of six 
other prisoners, who all gave their 
parole for their return. The officer, 
too, besides the Commodore's letter, 
carried with him a joint petition 
signed by all the rest of the prisoners, 
beseeching his Excellency to acquiesce 
in the terms proposed for their liberty. 
From a consideration of the number 
of our prisoners, and the quality of 
some of them, we did not doubt but 
the Governor w'ould readily comply 
with Mr Anson’s proposal ; and there- 
fore we kept plying on and off the 
whole night, intending to keep well 
in with the land, that we might re- 
ceive an answer at the limited time, 
which was the next day, being 
Monday. But both on the Monday 
and Tuesday we were driven so far 
off shore that w T e could not hope to 
receive any answer ; and on the Wed- 
nesday morning we found ouiselves 
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fourteen leagues from the harbour of 
Acapulco $ but, as the wind was now 
favourable, we pressed forwards with 
all our sail, and did not doubt of 
getting in with the land iu a few 
hours. 

Whilst we w$re thus standing in, 
the man at the mast-head called out 
that he saw a 1 at under sail at a 
considerable distance to the south- 
eastward. This we took for granted 
was the answer of the Governor to 
the Commodore’s message, and we 
instantly edged towards it ; but when 
we drew nearer wc found to our un- 
speakable joy that it was our own 
cutter. While she was still at a 
distance, we imagiued that she had 
ln*en discharged out of the port of 
Acapulco by the Governor ; but 
when she drew nearer, the wan and 
meagre countenances of the crew, the 
length of their beards, and the feeble 
and hollow tone of their voices, con- 
vinced us that they had suffered 
much greater hardships than conld 
be expected from even the severities 
of a Spanish prison. They were 
obliged to be helped into the shin, 
and were immediately put to bed ; 
and with rest, and nourishing diet, 
which they were plentifully supplied 
with from the Commodore’s table, 
they recovered their health and 
vigour apace. And now wc learned 
that they had kept the sea the whole 
time of their absence, which was 
above six weeks ; that when they 
finished their cruise before Acapulco, 
and hod just begun to ply to the 
westward in order to join the squad- 
ron, a strong adverse current had 
forced them down the coast to the 
eastward in spite of all their efforts ; 
that at lengtn, their water being all 
expended, they were obliged to search 
the coast fartner on to the eastward, 
in quest of some convenient landing- 
place, where they might get a fresh 
supply ; that in this distress they 
ran upwards of eighty leagues to lee- 
ward, and found everywhere so large 
a surf, that there was not the least 
possibility of their landing ; that they 
passed some days in this dreadful 
situation, without wute~ and having 


no other means left them to allay 
their thirst than sucking the blood 4 
of the turtle which they caught ; and 
at last, giving up all hopes of relief* 
the heat of the climate, too, aug« 
men ting their necessities, and render* 
ing their sufferings insupportable, 
they abandoned themselves to despair, 
fully persuaded that they should 
perish by the most terrible of all 
deaths. But they were soon after 
happily relieved by a most unex- 
pected incident, for there fell so 
heavy a rain, that by spreading their 
sails horizontally, and by putting 
bullets in the centre of them to draw 
them to a point, they caught as much 
water as filled all their casks ; imme- 
diately upon tins fortunate supply, 
they stood to the westward in quest 
of the Commodore ; and, being now 
luckily favoured by a strong current, 
they joined us in less than fifty hours 
from the time they stood to the west- 
ward, after having been absent from 
us full forty-three days. Those who 
have an idea of the inconsiderable 
size of a cutter belonging to a sixty- 
gun ship (being only an open boat 
about twenty-two feet in length), and 
who will attend to the various acci- 
dents to which she was exposed dur- 
ing a six weeks’ continuance alone in 
the oinm ocean, on so impracticable 
and dangerous a coast, will readily 
own that her return to us at last, 
after all the difficulties which she 
actually experienced, and the hazards 
to which she was each hour exposed, 
may he considered as little short of 
miraculous. I cannot finish the 
article of this cutter without remark- 
ing how little reliance navigators 
ought to havo on the accounts of the * 
Buccaneer writers. For though, in 
this run of hers eighty leagues to the 
eastward of Acapnlco, she found no 
place where it was possible for a boat 
to land, yet those writers have not been 
ashamed to feign harbours and con- 
venient watering-places within these 
limits, thereby exposing such as 
should confide in their relations to 
the risk of being destroyed by thirst. 

And now, having received our efrt- 
tor, the sole object of our comings 
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second time before Acapulco, the 
Commodore resolved not to lose a 
moment’s time longer, but to run off 
the coast with the utmost expedition ; 
both as the stormy season on the 
coast of Mexico was now approaching 
apace, and as we were apprehensive 
of having the westerly monsoon to 
struggle with when we came upon 
the coast of China. And therefore 
he no longer stood towards Acapulco, 
as he now wanted no answer from the 
Governor ; but yet he resolved not to 
deprive his prisoners of the liberty 
which he had promised them, so that 
they were all immediately embarked 
in two launches which belonged to 
our prizes, those from the Centurion 
in one launch; and those from the 
Gloucester in the other. The launches 
were well equipped with masts, 
sails, and oars ; and, lest the wind 
might prove unfavourable, they had 
a stock of water and provisions 
put on board them sufficient for four- 
teen days. There were discharged 
thirty-nme persons from on board the 
Centurion, and eighteen from the 
Gloucester, the greatest part of them 
Spaniards, the rest Indians and sick 
Negroes ; but as our crews were very 
weak, we kept the Mulattoes and 
some of the stoutest of the Negroes, 
with a few Indians, to assist us, but 
we dismissed every Spanish prisoner 
whatever. 1 We have since learned 
that these two launches arrived sale at 
Acapulco, where the prisoners could 
not enough extol the humanity with 
which they had been treated ; and 
that the Governor, before their arrival, 
had returned a very obliging answer 
to the Commodore’s letter, and had 
attended it with a present of two 
boats laden with the choicest refresh- 
ments and provisions which were to 
be got at Acapulco ; but that these 
boats, not having found our ships, 
were at length obliged to put back 
again after liaving thrown all their 

1 “ About four in the evening they 
left us,” says Thomas, “ having first, 
though enemies, observed the custom 
of seafaring people at parting, ami 
Wished us a prosperous voyage.” 
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provisions overboard in a storm which 
threatened their destruction. 

The sending away our prisoners was 
our last transaction on the American 
coast, for no sooner had we parted 
with them than we and the Gloucester 
made sail to the SW., proposing to 
get a good offing from the land, where 
we hoped in a few days to meet with 
the regular trade-wind, which the ac- 
counts of former navigators had re- 
presented as much brisker and steadier 
in this ocean than in any other part 
of the globe. For it has been es- 
teemed no uncommon passage to 
run from hence to the easternmost 
parts of Asia in two months, ami 
we flattered ourselves that we were 
as capable of making an expedi- 
tious passage as any ships that had 
ever run this course before us ; so 
that we hoped soon to gain the coast 
of China, for which we were now 
bound. And conformable to the gene- 
ral idea of this navigation given by 
former voyagers, we considered it as 
free from all kinds of embarrassment 
of bad weather, fatigue, or sickness : 
and consequently we undertook it with 
alacrity, especially as it was no con- 
temptible step towards our arrival at 
our native country, for which many 
of us by this time began to have great 
longings. Thus, on the 6th of May, 
W’e for the last time lost sight of the 
mountains of Mexico, persuaded that 
in a few weeks wo should arrive at the 
River of Canton in China, where we 
expected to meet with many English 
ships and numbers of our countrymen, 
and hoped to enjoy the advantages of 
an amicable, well-frequented port, in- 
habited by a polished people, and 
abounding with the conveniences and 
indulgences of a civilised life, bless- 
ings which now for near twenty 
months had never been once in our 
power. * 

a In the original, a Fourteenth 
Chapter of Book II. is devoted to a 
disquisition, entitled “A brief Account 
of what might have been expected 
from our squadron had it arrived in 
the South Seas in good time;” but, 
apart from the unprofitableness of dis- 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 

When, oh the 6th of May 1742, we 
left the coast of America, we stood to 
the SW. with a view of meeting with 
theNE. trade-wind, which the accounts 
of former writers made us expect at 
seventy or eighty leagues' distance 
from the land. We had, besides, an- 
other reason for standing to the south- 
ward, which was the getting into the 
Latitude of 13° or 14° N., that being 
the parallel where the Pacific Ocean 
is most usually crossed, and conse- 
quently where the navigation is esteem- 
ed the safest. This lost purpose we 
had soon answered, being in a day or 
two sufficiently advanced to the south. 
At the same tune, we were also farther 
from the shore than w e had presumed 
was necessary for falling in with the 
trade-wind ; but in this particular we 
were most grievously disapjKunted, for 
the wind still continued to the west- 
ward, or at best variable. As the 
getting into the N E. trade was to us 
a matter of the last consequence, we 
stood more to the southward, and 
made many experiments to meet with 
it ; but all our efforts were for a long 
time unsuccessful, so that it was seven 
weeks from our leaving the coast be- 
fore we got into the true trade-wind. 
This was an interval in which we be- 
lieved we should well nigh have reach- 
ed the eastern most pa its of Asia ; but 
we were so ballled with the contrary 
and variable wiuds which for all thut 
time perplexed us, that we were not 
as yet advanced above a fourth part of 
the way. The delay alone w on Id have 
l>ecn a sufficient mollification, but 

cussing a probability subject to so 
many conditions that the Narrator 
could not contemplate, it will appear 
to the reader that quite enough has 
been said, both in the opening Chap- 
ter And throughout the wholo narra- 
tive, to show wherein and how the 
squadron came short of its intents. 


there were other circumstances attend- 
ing it which rendered this situation 
not less terrible, and our apprehen- 
sions perhaps still greater, than in any 
of our post distresses. For our two 
ships were by this time extremely 
crazy ; and many days hod not passed 
before we discovered a spring m the 
foremast of the Centurion, which 
rounded about twenty-six inches of 
its circumference, and which wan 
judged to be at least four inches 
deep. And no sooner had our car- 
penters secured this with fishing it, 
but the Gloucester made a signal 
of distress ; and we learned that she 
had a dangerous spring in her main 
mast twelve feet below the trussel - 
trees, 1 so that she could not carry 
any sail upon it. Our carpenters, 
on a strict examination of this mast, 
found it so very rotten and decayed 
that they judged it uecessary to 
cut it down as low as it appeared to 
have been injured, and by this it 
reduced to nothing but a stump, 
which served only as a step to the 
topmast. These accidents augmented 
our delay and occasioned us great 
anxiety about our future security, for 
on our leaving the const of Mexico the 
scurvy had begun to make its appear- 
ance again amongst our people, though 
from our departure from Juan Fernan- 
dez we had till them enjoyed a most 
uninterrupted state of health. We 
too well knew the effects of this dis- 
ease from our former fatal exj>erience f 
to suppose that anything but a speedy 
passage could secure the greater part 
of our crew from perishing by it ; and 
as, after being seven weeks at sea. 
there did not appear any reasons that 
could persuade us we were nearer the 

1 Or trestle-trees ; 14 two strong 
pieces of timber pluccd horizontally 
and fore-ainl-aft on opposite sides of <t 
mast-head, to supj>ort the cross-trees 
and top, and also for the- fid of the 
mast above to rest on, " 
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trade-wind than when we first set out, 
there was no ground for us to suppose 
but our passage would prove at least 
three times as long a9 we at first ex- 
pected ; and consequently we had the 
melancholy prospect either of dying 
by the scurvy or perishing with the 
snip for want of hands to navigate 
her. Indeed some amongst us were 
at first willing to believe that in this 
warm climate, so different from what 
we felt in passing round Cape Horn, 
the violence of this disease and its 
fatality might lie in some degree miti- 
gated, as it had not been unusual to 
suppose that its partic ular virulence 
iu that passage was in a great measure 
owing to the severity of the weather. 
But the havoc of the distemper in our 
present circumstances soon convinced 
us of the falsity of this speculation, 
as it likewise exploded some other 
opinions which usually pass current 
about the cause and nature of this 
disease. 1 Our surgeon 9 (who, during 
our passage round Cape Horn, had 
ascribed the mortality we suffered to 
the severity of the climate) exerted 
himself in the present run to the 
utmost, and at last declared that all 
his measures were totally ineffectual, 

x Some observations on the general 
medical treatment of the disease, and 
on the effect of certain specifics tried 
on some of the crew, have been here 
omitted.’ Speaking of the scurvy, 
Thomas strives to remove the prevalent 
notion that it attacks none but the 
lazy ; whereas experience in the voy- 
age pro veil the direct contrary, the 
most laborious, active, stirring per- 
sons being ofteuest seized with the 
ilisease, and the continuance of their I 
labour, instead of curing, only helped 
to kill them the sooner. Nor, he 
adds, does the scurvy generally in- 
cline people to indolence till it has 
come to such a height that at the 
least motion the sufferer is ready to 
faint. 

9 Mr Henry Ettrick, originally of 
the Wager ; lie succeeded Mr Thomas 
Walter, the first surgeon of the Cen- 
turion, who died off the coast of 
Brazil. 


and dill not in the least avail liia 
patients. 8 

When we reached the trade-wind, 
and it settled between the north and 
the east, yet it seldom blew with so 
much strength but the Centurion 
might have carried all her small sails 
abroad with the greatest safety ; so 
that now, had we been a single ship, 
we might have run down our longi- 
tude apace, and have reached the La- 
drones soon enough to have recovered 
great numbers of our men who after- 
wards perished. But the Gloucester, 
by the loss of her mainmast, sailed so 
very heavily that we had seldom any 
more than our topsails set, and yet 
were frequently obliged to lie to for 
her ; and, I conceive, that in the 
whole we lost little less than a month 
by our attendance upon her, in con- 
sequence of the various mischances 
she encountered. In all this run, it 
was remarkable that we were rarely 
many days together without seeing 
great numbers of birds, which is a 
proof that there are many islands, or 
at least rocks, scattered all along at 
no very considerable distance from 
our track. 4 Some indeed there ai*e 

8 About the middle of June, Thomas 
remarks that abundance of scorbutic 
symptoms, such as blackness in the 
skin, hard nodes in the flesh, short- 
ness of breath, and a general lassitude 
and weakness of all the parts, began 
to prevail almost universally among 
the people. Towards the end of July 
lie writes: * * About this time our 
people began to die very fast, and 1 
believe above five parts out of six of 
the ship’s company were ill and ex- 
pected to follow in a short time. 
Those whose breath was anyways af- 
fected, dropped off immediately ; but 
those who were attacked first in the 
more remote parts of the body, lan- 
guished generally a month of six 
weeks, the distemper advancing in the 
meantime towards the lungs by a very 
regular and sensible approach.” 

4 More recent discoveries have fully 
borne out this sagacious conjecture. 
Thomas records, early in July : “ We 
had, not only now, but for almost our 
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marked In Spanish charts ; but the 
frequency of the birds seems to evince 
that there are many more than have 
been hitherto discovered ; for the 
greatest part of the birds, we ob- 
served, were such as are known to 
roost on shore; and the manner of 
their appearance sufficiently made out 
that they came from some distant 
haunt every morning, and returned 
thither again in the evening ; for we 
never saw them early or late, and the 
hour of their arrival and departure 
gradually varied, which we supposed 
was occasioned by our running nearer 
their haunts or getting farther from 
them. 

The trade-wind continued to favour 
ns without any fluctuation from the 
end of June till towards the end of 
July. But on the 26th of July, 

whole lwssage, abundance of birds of 
prey, also flying fish, which are their 
proper food, ami vast quantities of 
skip-jacks, albi cores, &c., whereof we 
took a great number, which contri- 
buted much to our refreshment after 
the loss of the tortoises, that gene- 
rally leave all ships al>out twenty or 
thirty leagues off the land. 1 think 
this the more worthy of notice, be- 
cause Dampier, Rogers, Cook, Cowley, 
and most other voyagers, some of 
whom have been not only once, but 
several times on this voyage, have 
reported that they never saw a fish | 
or fowl in this whole run. For my 1 
part, I readily believe and conclude, 
that this difference in our observa- 
tions and accounts is really occasioned 
by the different seasons of the year in 
which we happened to perform this 
passage ; it being a known truth, and 
confirmed by the experience of thou- 
sands in all ages, that most fish have 
their different seasons for their differ- 
ent rendezvouses. The 10th, we saw 
three gannets, or, as they call them 
in Scotland, solan geese, being, by 
what I can learn from the most in- 
telligent of that nation whom 1 have 
conversed with, and w T ho often have 
opportunity to observe them in several 
different parts, of one and the same 
species/’ 


then, as we esteemed, about 
leagues distant from the La- 
drones, we met with a westerly wind, 
which did not come about again to 
the eastward in four days* time. This 
was a most dispiriting incident, as it 
at once damped all our hopes of speedy 
relief, especially, too, as it was at- 
tended with a vexatious accident to 
the Gloucester ; for in one part of 
these four days the wind flattened to 
a calm, and the ships rolled very deep* 
by which means the Gloucester* fore- 
cap split, and her topmast came by 
the board and broke her foreyam 
directly in the slings. 1 As she was 
hereby rendered incapable of mak- 
ing any sail for some time, we were 
obliged, as soon as a gale sprung up, to 
take her in tow ; and near twenty of 
the healthiest ami ablest of our seamen 
were taken from the business of our 
own ship, and were employed for eight 
or ten days together on board theGlou- 
c ester in repairing her damages. But 
these things, rnoi tifying as we thought 
them, were but the beginning of our 
disasters ; for scarce had our people 
finished their business in the Glouces- 
ter, before we met with a most violent 
storm in the western board, which 
obliged us to lie to. In the begin- 
ning of this storm our ship sprung a 
leak, and let in so much water, that 
all our people, officers included, were 
employed continually in working the 
pumps. And the next day we had 
the vexation to see the Gloucester 

1 Anson records in his Official Re- 
port : “On the 15th of June the 
Gloucester found her mainmast sprung 
at the head, which, upon examina- 
tion, was discovered to he entirely 
rotten. On the 29th of July the 
Gloucester carried away her fore top- 
most and foreyard. Jly ship’s com- 
pany are now miserably afflicted with 
the scurvy, the ship very leaky, the 
men and officers that were well being 
only able to make one spell at the 
pump/’ “This is all, M observes Sir 
John Barrow, “that Anson says of 
the second attack of this afflicting 
malady ; but, coming from the Com- 
modore, it speaks volumes/’ 
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with her topmast once more by the 
board ; and whilst we were viewing 
her with great concern for this new 
distress, we saw her maintop-mast, 
which had hitherto served as a jurf 
mainmast, share the same fate. This 
completed our misfortunes, and ren- 
dered them without resource ; for we 
knew the Gloucester's crew were so 
few and feeble that without our assist- 
ance they could not be relieved ; and 
our sick were now so far increased, 
and those that remaiued in health so 
continually fatigued with the addi- 
tional duty of our pumps, that it was 
impossible for us to lend them any 
aid. Indeed we were not as yet fully 
apprised of the deplorable situation 
of the Gloucester’s crew ; for when 
the storm abated (which during its 
continuance prevented all communi- 
cation with them) the Gloucester bore 
up under our stern, and Captain 
Mitchel informed the Commodore 
that besides the loss of Ills masts, 
which was all that had appeared to 
us, the ship had then no less than 
seven feet of water in her hold, al- 
though his officers and men had been 
kept constantly at the pump for the 
last twenty-four horn's. 

This last circumstance was indeed 
a most terrible accumulation to the 
other extraordinary distresses of the 
Gloucester, and required, if possible, 
the most speedy and vigorous assist- 
ance, which Captain Mitchel begged 
the Commodore to send him. i>ut 
the debility of our people, and our 
own immediate preservation, rendered 
it impossible for the Commodore to 
comply with his request. All that 
could be done was to send our boat 
on board for a more particular condi- 
tion of the ship ; and it was soon sus- 
pected that the taking her people on 
hoard us, and then destroying her, 
was the only measure that could be 
rosecuted in the present emergency, 
otic for the security of their lives 
and of our own. Our boat soon re- 
turned with a representation of the 
state of the Gloucester, and of her 
•several defects, signed by Captain 
Mitchel and all nis officers ; by 
Which it appeared that she had sprung 


a leak by tlie sternpost being loose 
and working with every roll of the 
ship, and by two beams amidships 
being broken in the orlop, no part of 
which the carpenters reportal was 

E ossible to be repaired at sea ; that 
oth officers ami men had worked 
twenty-four hours at the pump with- 
out intermission, and were at length 
so fatigued that they could continue 
their labour no longer, but had been 
forced to desist, with seven feet of 
water in the hold, which covered their 
casks, so that they could neither come 
at fresh water nor provision ; that 
they had no mast standing except the 
foremast, the mizzenmast, and the 
mizzentop-mast, nor had they any 
spare masts to get up in the room of 
those they had lost ; that the ship 
was besides extremely decayed in 
every part, for her knees and clamps 
were all worked quite loose, and her 
upper works in general were so loose 
that the quarter-deck was ready to 
drop down ; and that her crew was 
greatly reduced, for there remained 
alive on board her no more than 
seventy - seven men, eighteen boys, 
and two prisoners, officers included ; 
ami that of this whole number only 
sixteen men and eleven boys were cap- 
able of keeping the deck, and several 
of these very infirm. 

The Commodore, on the perusal of 
this melancholy representation, pre- 
sently ordered them a supply of water 
and provisions, of which they seemed 
to be in immediate want, and at the 
same time sent his ow r n carpenter on 
board them to examine into the truth 
of every particular ; and it being 
found, on the strictest inquiry, that 
the preceding account was in no in- 
stance exaggerated, it plainly appeared 
that there w as no possibility of pre- 
serving the Gloucester any longer, as 
her leaks w'ere irreparable, and the 
united hands on board both ships, cap- 
able of working, would not be able to 
free her, even if our own ship should 
not employ anj T part of them. What 
then could be resolved on, wffien it 
w r as the utmost we ourselves could do 
to manage our own pumps ? Indeed, 
there was no room for deliberation ; 
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theonlysteptobe taken was the saving J 
tbe Uvea of the few that remained on j 
board the Gloucester, and getting out 
of her aa much as was possible before 
she was destroyed. And therefore the 
Commodore immediately sent an order 
to Captain Mttcheh as the weather 
was now calm and favourable, to send 
his people on board the Centurion as 
expeditiously as hw could, and to take 
out such stores as he could get at 
whilst the ship could be kept above 
water. And as our leak required 
less attention whilst the present easy 
weather continued, we sent our boats, 
with as manv men as we could spare, 
to Captain Mitchel’s assistance. 

The removing the Gloucester’s 
people on board us, and the getting 
out such stores as could most easily 
be come at, gave us full employment 
for two days. Mr Anson was ex- 
tremely desirous to have got two of 
her cables and an anchor, but the ship 
rolled so much, and the men were so 
excessively fatigued, that they were 
incapable of effecting it ; nay, it was 
even with the greatest difficulty that 
the prize-money which the Gloucester 
had taken in the South Seas was se- 
cured and seut on board thcCenturion. 
However, the prize-goods on board 
her, which amounted to several thou- 
sand pounds in value, and were prin- 
cipally the Centurion’s property, were 
entirely lost ; nor could any more 
provision be got out than five casks 
of flour, three of which were spoiled 
by the salt water. Their sick men, 
amounting to near seventy, were re- 
moved into boats with as much care 
as the circumstances of that time 
would permit; but three or four of 
them expired as they were hoisting 
them iuto the Centurion. 

It was the 15th of August, in the 
evening, before the Gloucester was 
cleared of everything that was pro- 
] osed to be removed ; and though the 
hold was now almost full of water, 
yet as the carpenters were of opinion 
that she might still swim for some 
time if the calm should continue and 
the water become smooth, she was set 
ou fire ; for we knew not how near we 
might now be to the Island of Guam, 


which was in the pq se sa sfa n of our 
enemh 

would have been to them no oom* 
temptible acquisition. When she wee 
set on fire. Captain Mitcbei and hie 
officers left her, and came on board 
the Centurion ; and we immediately 
stood from the wreck, not without 
some apprehensions (as we had now 
only a light breeze) that, if she blew 
up soon, the concussion of the air 
might damage our rigging ; but the 
fortunately burned, though very 
fiercely, the whole night, her guns fir- 
ing successively as the flames reached 
them. And it was six in the morn* 
ing, when wo were about four leagues 
distant, before she blew up ; the report 
she made upon this occasion was but 
a small one, but there was an exceed- 
ing black pillar of smoke, which shot 
up into the air to a very considerable 
height. Thus perished his Majesty’s 
ship the Gloucester. . . . 

The 23d, at daybreak, we were 
cheered with the discovery of two 
islands in the western board. This 
gave us all great joy, and raised our 
drooping spirits ; for before this a 
nnive.mil dejection had seized us, and 
we almost despaired of ever seeing 
land again. The nearest of these 
islands we afterwards found to be 
Anatacan. We judged it to be full 
fifteen leagues from us, and it seemed 
to be high land, though of an indiffer- 
ent length* The other was the Island 
of Serigan, and had rather the appear- 
ance of a high rock than a place we 
could hope to anchor at. We were 
extremely impatient to get in with 
the nearest island, where we expected 
to meet with anchoring ground, and 
an opportunity of refreshing our sick; 
but the wind proved so variable $11 
day, and there was so little of it, that 
we advanced towards it but slowly. 
However, by the next morning we 
were got so far to the westward that 
we were in view of a third island, 
which was that of Paxaros, though 
marked in the chart only as a rock. 
This was small and very low land, 
and we had passed within less than a 
mile of it in the night without seeing 
it. And now at noon, being within 
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four miles of the Island of Anatacan, 
the boat was sent away to examine 
the anchoring ground and the produce 
of the place ; and we were not a little 
solicitous for her return,, as we then 
conceived our fate to depend upon 
the report we should receive ; for the 
other two islands were obviously 
enough incapable of furnishing us 
with any assistance, and we knew not 
then that there were any others which 
we could reach. In the evening the 
boat came back, and the crew informed 
us that there was no place for a ship 
to anchor, the bottom being every- 
where foul ground, and all, except 
one small spot, not less than fifty 
fathoms in depth ; that on that spot 
there was thirty fathoms, though not 
above half-a-miJe from the shore ; and 
that the bank was steep and could not 
be depended on. They further told 
uA that they had landed on the island, 
but with some difficulty, on account 
of the greatness of the swell ; that 
they found the ground was everywhere 
covered with a kind of cane or rush ; 
but that they met with no water, and 
did not believe the place to be in- 
habited, though the soil was good, 
and abounded with groves of cocoa- 
nut trees. 

This account of the impossibility of 
anchoring at this island occasioned a 
general melancholy on board, for we 
considered it as little less than the 

S relude to our destruction ; and our 
espondency was increased by a dis- 
appointment we met with tne suc- 
ceeding night ; for, as we were plying 
under topsails, with an intention of 
getting nearer to the island and of 
sending our boat on shore to load with 
cocoa-nuts for the refreshment of our 
sick, the wind proved squally, and 
blew so strong off shore that we wore 
driven so far to the southward that 
we dared not to send off our boat. 
And now the only possible circum- 
stance that could secure the few that 
remained alive from perishing was the 
accidental falling in with some other 
of the Ladrone Islands better pre- 
pared for our accommodation ; and 
os our knowledge of these islands was 
extremely imperfect, we were to trust 


entirely to chance for our guidance ; 
only, as they are all of them usually 
laid down near the same meridian, 
and we had conceived those we had 
already seen to be part of them, wo 
concluded to stand to the southward 
as the most probable means of falling 
in with the next Thus, with the 
most gloomy persuasion of our ap- 
proaching destruction, we stood from 
the Island of Anatacan, having all of 
us the strongest apprehensions (and 
those not ill founded) either of dying 
of the scurvy or of perishing with the 
ship, which, for want of hands to 
work her pumps, might in a short 
time be expected to founder. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was the 26th of August 1742, in 
the morning, when we lost sight of 
Anatacan. The next morning we dis- 
covered three other islands to the 
eastward, which were from ten to 
fourteen leagues from us. These were, 
as we afterwards learned, the islands 
of Saypan, Tinian, and Aguigan. AVe 
immediately steered towards Tinian, 
which was the middlemost of the 
three ; but bad so much of calms and 
light airs, that though we were helped 
forwards by the currents, yet next 
day at daybreak we were at least five 
leagues distant from it. However, 
we kept on our course, and about ten 
in the morning we perceived a proa 
under sail to the southward, between 
Tinian and Aguigan. Aswe imagined 
from hence that these islands w r ere 
inhabited, and knew that the Span- 
iards had always a force at Guam, we 
took the necessary precautions for our 
own security and for preventing the 
enemy from taking advantage of our pre- 
sent wretched circumstances, of which 
they would be sufficiently informed by 
the manner of 'our working the ship. We 
therefore mustered all our hands who 
were capable of standing to their arms, 
and loaded our upper and quarter deck 
guns with grape shot ; and that wo 
might the more readily procure some 
intelligence of the state of these islands, 
2 £ 
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tutted J 

kni itgkt the foretop- mast bead, to ‘ 
Mint oar ship the appearance of the 
Manilla galleon, hoping thereby to 
deooy some of the Inhabitants on board 
He. Thus preparing oumlra, and j 
■tending towards the land, we were : 
near enough at three in the afternoon 
to send the cotter in-shore to find ont 
■ proper berth for the ship ; and we 
soon perceived that a proa earns off 
the shore to meet the cutter, fully 
persuaded, aa we afterwards found, 
that urn were the Manilla ship. As 
we saw the cutter returning back with 
the proa in tow, we immediately sent 
the pinnace to receive the proa end 
the prisoners, and to bring them on 
boara, that the cotter might proceed 
on her errand. The pinnace came 
back with a Spaniard and four In* 
dians, 1 * * * * * who were the people taken in 
the proa. The Spaniard was imme- 
diately examined as to the produce 
and circumstances of this Island of 
Tinian, and his account of it surpassed 
even our most sanguine hopes ; for he 
informed ns that it was uninhabited, 
which, in our present defenceless con- 
dition, was an advantage not to be 
despised, especially as it wanted but 
few of the conveniences that could be 
expected in the most cultivated coun 
try ; for he assured us that there was 
greet plenty of very good water, and 
that there were an incredible number 
of cattle, hogs, and poultry running 
wild on the island, all of them excel- 
lent in their kind ; that the woods 

E reduced sweet and sour oranges, 
mea, lemons, and cocoa-nuts in great 
plenty, besides a fruit peculiar to these 
islands (called by Dam pier bread- 
fruit*) ; that, from the quantity and 
goodness of the provisions produced 

1 Thomas says : " One of those In- 
dians was a carpenter by trade, and 
his father was one of the principal 

builders at Manilla. This young man 
having been ill used by the Governor 

at Guam, voluntarily entered with us, 

and became one or our carpenter's 

crew, and proved a very useful handy 

fellow.” 7 

* In Chapter X., page 221, 


here, the Spaniards at Guam made 
use of it aa a store for 
garrison ; that he himself was a ser- 
geant of that garrison, and wae sent 
hers with twenty-two Indians to jerk 
beef, which he was to load for Guam 
on board a small bark of about fifteen 
tons, which lay at anchor near the 
ahore. 

This account was received by ns 
with inexpressible joy. Part of it we 
were ourselves able to verify on the 
spot, as we were by this time near 
enough to discover several numerous 
herds of cattle feeding in different 
places of the island ; and we did not 
anyways donbt the rest of his rela- 
tion, aa the appearance of the shore 
prejudiced us greatly in its favour, 
and made us hope that not only our 
necessities might be there fully re- 
lieved and our diseased recovered, but 
that, amidst those pleasing scenes 
which were then in view, we might 
procure ourselves some amusement 
and relaxation after the numerous 
fatigues we had undergone. For the 
prospect of the country did by no 
means resemble that of an uninhabit- 
ed and uncultivated place, but had 
much more the air of a magnificent 
plantation, where large lawns and 
stately woods had been laid ont to- 
gether with great skill, and where the 
whole had been so artfully combined, 
and so judiciously adapted to the 
slopes of the hills and the inequalities 
of the ground, as to produce a most 
striking effect, and to do honour to 
the invention of the contriver. Thus 
(an event not unlike what we had 
already seen) we were forced upon tbs 
most desirable and salutary measures 
by accidents which at first sight we 
considered as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes ; for had we not been driven by 
the contrary winds and currents to 
the northward of our course (a circum- 
stance which at that time gave us tbs 
most terrible apprehensions), weshould 
in all probability never have arrived 
at this delightful island, and conse- 
quently we should have missed that 
place where atone all onr wants could 
do most amply relieved, our sick re- 
covered, ana our enfeebled crew, ones 
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more refreshed and enabled to put 
again to sea. 

The Spanish sergeant, from whom 
we received the account of the island, 
having informed us that there were 
some Indians on shore under his com- 
mand employed in jerking beef, and 
that there was a bark at anchor to 
take it on board, we were desirous if 
possible to prevent the Indians from 
escaping, who doubtless would have 
given the Governor of Guam intelli- 

S ence of our arrival ; and we therefore 
immediately despatched the pinnace 
to secure the bark, which the ser- 
geant told us was the only embarka- 
tion on the place. And then, about 
eight in the evening, we let go our 
anchor, in twenty-two fathoms, and 
though it was almost calm, and what- 
ever vigour and spirit was to be found 
on board was doubtless exerted to the 
utmost onthispleasingoccasion, when, 
after having kept the sea for some 
months, we were going to take posses- 
sion of this little paradise, yet we were 
full five hours in furling our sails. It 
is true, we were somewhat weakened 
by the crews of the cutter and pin- 
nace which were sent on shore ; hut 
it is not less true that, includiug those 
absent with the boats and some Negro 
and Indian prisoners, all the hands 
we could muster capable of standing 
at a gun amounted to no more than 
seventy-ono, most of which number 
too were incapable of duty ; but on the 
greatest emergencies this was all the 
force we could collect, in our present 
enfeebled condition, from the united 
crews of the Centurion, the Glouces- 
ter, and the Trial, which, when we 
departed from England, consisted al- 
together of near 1000 hands. 

When we had furled our sails, the 
remaining part of tbe night was allow- 
ed to our people for their repose, to 
recover them from the fatigue they 
had undergone ; and in the morning 
a party was sent on shore well-armed, 
of which I myself was one, to make 
ourselves masters of the landing-place, 
as we were not certain what opposition 
might be made by the Indians on the 
Island. We landed without difficulty, 
the Indians having perceived, by 


our seizure of the bark the night before, 
that we were enemies, they immedi- 
ately fled into the woody parts of the 
island. W e found on shore many huts 
which they had inhabited, and which 
saved us both the time and trouble of 
erecting tents. One of these huts, 
which the Indians made use of for a 
store-house, was very large, being 
twenty yards long and fifteen broad ; 
this we immediately cleared of some 
bales of ierked beef which we found 
in it, and converted it into an hospital 
for our sick, who, as soon as the place 
was ready to receive them, were brought 
on shore, being in all 128. Numbers 
of these were so very helpless, that 
we were obliged to carry them from 
the boats to tho hospital upon our 
shoulders, in which humane employ- 
ment (as before at Juan Fernandez) 
the Commodore himself and every one 
of his officers were engaged without 
distinction j 1 and, notwithstanding the 
great debility and other dying aspects 
of the greatest j>art of our sick, it is 
almost incredible how soon they began 
to feel the salutary influence of the 
land. For though we buried twenty- 
one men on this and the preceding 
day, yet we did not lose above ten men 
more during our whole two months' 
stay here ; and in general our diseased 
received so much benefit from the 
fruits of the island, particularly the 
fruits of the acid kind, that in a week’s 
time there were but few who were not 
so far recovered as to be able to move 
about without help. 

This island [of Tinian] lies in Lati- 
tude 50° 8' N., and Longitude from 
Acapulco 114° f>0' W. Its length is 
about twelve miles, and its breadth 
about half as much ; it extending 
from the SSW. to NNE. The sou 
is everywhere dry and healthy, ami 
somewhat sandy, which, being less 
disposed than other soils to a rank 

1 “And indeed,” says Thomas, 
“they were almost the only person.* 
on board capable of performing this 
service ; the Healthiest seamen being 
so much enfeebled, that they had 
but just strength enough left to help 
themselves.’* 
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MhI ove^ltuncuiant vegetation, ooca 
ital the meadows and the bottoms 
of the woods to be much neater and 
smoother than is customary in hot 
climates* The land rises by easy 
slopes* from the very beech where we 
watered, to the middle of the island ; 
though the general course of its ascent 
is often Interrupted and traversed by 

S atie descents and valleys ; and the 
equalities that are formed by the 
different combinations of these grad- 
ual swellings of the ground are most 
beautifully diversified with large law ns* 
which are covered with a very tine 
trefoil, intermixed with a variety of 
flowers, and are skirted by woods of 
tall and well-spread trees, most of 
them celebrated either for their aspect 
or their fruit. The turf of the lawns 
is quite clean and even* and the bot- 
toms of the woods in many places clear 
of all bushes and underwoods ; and 
the woods themselves usually termi- 
nate on the lawns with a regular out- 
line* not broken nor confused with 
straggling trees, but appearing as 
uniform as if laid out by art. . . . 

I must now observe that all these 
advantages were greatly enhanced by 
the healthiness of its climate, by the 
almost constant breezes which prevail 
there* and by the frequent showers 
which fall, and which, though of a 
very short and almost momentary 
duration, are extremely grateful nnd 
refreshing, and are fierhaps one cause 
of the salubrity of the air and of the 
extraordinary influence it was ob- 
served to have upon us in increasing 
and invigorating our appetites ami 
digestion. This was so remarkable* 
that those amongst our officers who 
were at all other times spare nnd 
temperate eaters, who besides a slight 
breakfast made but one moderate re* 
past a-day, were here in appearance 
transformed into gluttons ; lor instead 
of one reasonable flesh-meal, they were 
now scarcely satisfied with three* and 
each of them so prodigious in quan- 
tity as would at anotuer time have 
produced a fever or a surfeit. And 
yet our digestion so well corresponded 
with the keenness of our appetites* 
that we were neither disordered nor 


even loaded by this repletion; for 
after having, according to the custom 
of the island, made a lurge beef break- 
fast, it was not long before we began 
to consider the approach of dinner as 
a very desirable though somewhat 
tardy incident. . . . 

Our first undertaking after our 
arrival was the removal of our sick 
on shore, as has been mentioned. 
Whilst we were thus employed* four 
of the Indians on shore* being part of 
the Spanish sergeant’s detachment* 
came and surrendered themselves to 
us; so that with those we took in the 
proa, we had now eight of them In 
our custody. One of the four who 
submitted undertook to show us the 
most convenient place for killing 
cattle, and two of our men were or- 
dered to attend him on that service; 
but one of them unwarilv trusting 
the Indian with his firelock and pis- 
tol, the Indian escaped with them 
into the wo. nls. His countrymen, 
who remained behind, were apprehen- 
sive of suffering for this perfidy of 
their comrade, and therefore begged 
leave to send one of their own party 
into the country, who they engaged 
should both bring back the arms ami 

{ >ers mule the whole detachment from 
luam to submit to us. The Commo- 
dore granted their request, and one 
of them was despatched on this er- 
rand, who returned next day and 
brought back the firelock and pistol, 
but assured us he had met with them 
in a pathway in the wood, and pro- 
tested that he had not been able to 
meet with any one of his countrymen. 
This report had so little the air of 
truth, that we suspected there was 
some treachery carrying on; and there- 
fore, to prevent any future communi- 
cation amongst them, we immediately 
ordered all the Indians who were in 
our power on board the ship* and did 
not permit them to return any more 
on shore. 

Towards the middle of September 
several of our sick were tolerably re- 
covered by their residence on shorn ; 
and* on the 12th of September all 
those who were so far relieved since 
their arrival as to be capable of doing 
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duty were sent on board the ship. 
Ana then the Commodore, who was 
himself ill of the scurvy, had a tent 
erected for him on shore, where he 
went witli the view of staying a few 
days for the recovery of his health ; 
being convinced, by the general ex- 
perience of his people, that no other 
method but living on the land was to 
be trusted to for the removal of this 
dreadful malady. The place where 
his tent was pitched on this occasion, 
was near the well whence we got all 
onr water, and was indeed a most 
elegant spot. As the crew on board 
were now reinforced by the recovered 
hands returned from the island, we 
began to send our casks on shore to 
bo fitted tip, which till now could not 
be done, for the coopers were not well 
enough to work. W e likewise weighed 
our anchors, that we might examine 
our cables, which we suspected had 
by this time received considerable 
damage. And as the new moon was 
now approaching, when we appre- 
hended violent gales, the Commodore, 
for our greater security, ordered that 
jwirt of the cables next to the anchors 
to bo armed with the chains of the 
fire-grapnels ; and they were besides 
cackled twenty fathoms from the 
anchors, and seven fathoms from the 
service, with a good rounding of a 
44-inch hawser ; and to all these pre- 
cautions W’e added that of lowering 
the main and fore yards close down, 
that in case of blowing weather the 
wind might have loss power upon the 
ship to make her ride a-strain. 

Thus effectually prepared, as we 
conceived, we expected tne new moon, 
which was the 18th of September: 
and riding safe that and the three 
succeeding days (though the weather 
proved very squally and uncertain), 
w T e flattered ourselves (for I was then 
on board) that the prudence of our 
measures had secured us from all ac- 
cidents. But on the 22d the wind 
blew from the eastward with such 
fjiry that we soon despaired of riding 
out the storm ; and therefore we should 
have been extremely glad that the 
Commodore and the rest of our people 
on shore, which were the greatest pavt 


of our hands, had been on board with 
us, since our only hopes of safety 
seemed to depend on our putting im- 
mediately to sea. Bat all communi- 
cation with the shore was now effec- 
tually cut off, for there was no possi- 
bility that a boat could live, so that 
we were necessitated to ride it out 
till our cables parted. Indeed it was 
not long before this happened, for the 
small bower parted at five in the 
afternoon, and the ship swung off to 
the best bower ; and as the nigjjit 
came on, the violence of the wind still 
increased. But, notwithstanding its 
inexpressible fury, the tide ran with 
so much rapidity as to prevail over 
it ; for the tide, having set to the 
northward in the beginning of the 
storm, turned suddenly to the south- 
ward about six in the evening, and 
forced the ship before it in despite of 
the storm, which blew upon the beam. 
And now the sea bloke most surpris- 
ingly all around us, and a large 
tumbling swell threatened to poop 
us ; the long-boat, which was at this 
time moored astern, wns on a sudden 
canted so high that it broke the tran- 
som of tho Commodore’s gallery, whose 
cabin was on the quarter-deck, and 
would doubtless have risen as high as 
the taflrail had it not been for this 
stroke which stove the boat all to 
pieces ; but the poor boat-keeper, 
though extremely bruised, was saved 
almost by miracle. About eight the 
tide slackened, but the wdnd did not 
abate ; so that at eleven the best 
bower cable, by which alone we rode, 
parted. Our sheet anchor, which was 
the only one wo had left, was in- 
stantly cut from the bow ; but before 
it could reach the bottom we were 
driven from twenty-two into thirty- 
five fathoms ; and after we had veered 
away one whole cable, and two-thirds 
of another, we could not find ground 
w'ith sixty fathoms of line.. This w f as 
a plain indication that the anchor lay 
near the edge of the bank, and could 
not hold us [long]. 

In ^His pressing danger, Mr Sau- 
marez, our first lieutenant, who now 
commanded on board, ordered several 
guns to be fired and lights to bo 
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•howii, as a signal to the Commodore 
of our distress; and in a short time 
after, it being then about 1 o'clock, 
and the night excessively dark, a 
strong gust, attended with rain and 
lightning, drove us off the bank and 
forced us out to sea, leaving behind 
us on the island Mr Anson, with 
many more of o\ officers, and great 
part of our crew, amounting in the 
whole to 113 persons. Thus were we 
all, both at sea and on shore, reduced 
to the utmost despair by this cata- 
strophe ; those on shore conceiving 
they had no means left them ever to 
leave the island, and we on board 
utterly unprepared to struggle with 
the fury of the seas and winds wo 
were now exposed to, and expecting 
each moment to be our last 


CHAPTER 111. 

The storm which drove the Centurion 
to sea blew with too much turbulence 
to permit either the Commodore or 
any of the people on shore from hear- 
ing the guns which she fired as sig- 
ning of distress, and the frequent 
glare of the lightning had prevented 
the explosions from being observed : 
so that when at daybreak it was per- 
ceived from the shore that the ship 
was missing, there was the utmost 
consternation amongst them. For 
much the greatest part of them im- 
mediately concluded that she was 
lost, and entreated the Commodore 
that the boat might be sent round the 
island to look for the wreck ; and those 
who believed her safe had scarcely 
any expectation that she would ever 
be able to make the island again ; for 
the wind continued to blow strong 
at east, and they knew how poorly 
she was manned and provided for 
struggling with so tempestuous a gale. 
And if the Centurion was lost, or 
should be incapable of returning, 
there appeared in either case no pos- 
sibility of their ever getting off the 
island; for they were at least 600 
leagues from Macao, which was their 
nearest port ; and they were masters 


of no other vessel than the small 
Spanish bark, of about fifteen tons, 
which they seized at their first arrival, 
and which would not even hold a 
fourth part of their number. And 
the chance of their being taken off 
the island by the casual arrival of 
any other ship was altogether desper- 
ate, as perhaps no European ship had 
ever anchored here before, and it were 
madness to expect that like incidents 
should send another here in 100 ages 
to come ; so that their desponding 
thoughts could only suggest to them 
the melancholy prospect of spending 
the remainder of their days on this 
island, and bidding adieu tor ever to 
their country, their friends, their fami- 
lies, and all their domestic endear- 
ments. Nor was this the worst they 
had to fear ; for they had reason to 
expect that the Governor of Guam, 
when he should be informed of their 
situation, might send a force sufficient 
to overpower them and to remove 
them to that . island ; and then the 
most favourable treatment they could 
hope for would be to be detained 
risoners for life ; since, from the 
nown policy and cruelty of the 
Spaniards in their distant settle- 
ments, it was rather to be expected 
that the Governor, if he once had 
them in his power, would make their 
want of commissions (all of them being 
ou board the Centurion) a pretext for 
treating them as pirates, and for de- 
priving them of their lives with in- 
famy. r 

In the midst of these gloomy re- 
flections Mr Anson had doubtless his 
share of disquietude, but he always 
kept up his usual composure and 
steadiness ; and having soon projected 

1 As in 1575, John Oxenham, or 
Oxnatn, who bad accompanied Drake 
in his expedition to the West Indies, 
was put to death by the Governor of 
Panama, with all his companions, 
treatise he had undertaken a daring 
but ultimately calamitous privateer- 
ing expedition without any commis- 
sion from his sovereign. Oxenham 
was the first Englishman who ever 
navigated the Pacific Ocean. 
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» scheme for extricating himself and 
his men from their present anxious 
situation, he first communicated it 
to some of the most intelligent per* 
sons about him ; and having satisfied 
himself that it was practicable, he 
then endeavoured to animate his 
people to a speedy and vigorous pro- 
secution of it. With this view he 
represented to them how little foun- 
dation there was for their apprehen- 
sions of the Centurion v 8 being lost ; 
that be should have hoped they had 
been all of them better acquainted 
with sea affairs than to give way to 
the impression of so chimerical a 
fright, and that he doubted not but, 
if they would seriously consider what 
such a ship was capable of enduring, 
they would confess that there was not 
the least probability of her having 
lavished ; that he was not without 
hopes that she might return in a few 
days, but if she did not, the worst 
that could be supposed was that she 
was driven so far to the leeward of 
the island that she could not regain 
it, and that she would consequently 
l*e obliged to bear away for Macao on 
the coast of China; that, as it was 
necessary to be prepared against all 
events, he had, in this case, con- 
sidered of a method of carrying them 
off the island, and joining their old 
ship the Centurion again at Macao ; 
that thi9 method was to haul the 
Spanish bark on shore, to saw her 
asunder, and to lengthen her twelve 
feet, which would enlarge her to near 
forty tons burthen, and would enable 
her to carry them all to China ; that 
he had consulted the carpenters, and 
they had agreed that this proposal 
was very feasible, and that nothing 
was wanting to execute it but the 
united resolution and industry the 
whole body. Ho added that for his 
own part he would share the fatigue 
and labour with them, and would 
expect no more from auy man than 
what he, the Commodore himself, 
woe ready to submit to ; and con- 
cluded with representing to them the 
.importance of saving timA* end that, 
in order to be the better prepared for 
all ©vents, it was necessary to fat to 
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work immediately and to take it for 
granted that the Centurion would not 
be able to put back (which was indeed 
the Commodore's secret opinion) ; 
since, if she did return, they should 
only throw away a few days r applica- 
tion; but, if she did not, their situa- 
tion, and the season of the year, re- 
quired their utmost despatch. 

These remonstrances, though not 
without effect, did not immediately 
operate so powerfully as Mr Anson 
could have wished. He indeed raised 
their spirits by showing them the 
possibility of their getting away, of 
which they had before despaired ; but 
then, from their confidence of this 
resource ; they grew less apprehensive 
of their situation, gave a greater scope 
to their hopes, and flattered themselves 
that the Centurion would return and 
prevent the execution of the Commo- 
dore’s scheme, which they could easily 
foresee would be a work of consider- 
able labour. By this means it was 
some days before they were all of them 
heartily engaged in the project ; but 
at last, being in general convinced of 
the impossibility of the ship’s return, 
they sat themselves zealously to the 
different tasks allotted them, and were 
as industrious and as eager as their 
commander could desire, 1 punctually 
assembling at daybreak at the rendez- 
vous, whence they were distributed to 
their different employments, which 
they followed with unusual vigour till 
night came on. 

And here I must interrupt the 
course of this transaction for a moment 
to relate an incident which for some 
time gave Mr Anson more concern 
than all the preceding disasters. A 
few days after the ship was driven off, 
some of the people on shore cried out, 
“A sail ! " This spread a general joy, 
every one supposing that It was the 
ship returning ; but presently a second 
sail was descried, which quite de- 

1 And the Commodore, Thomas 
says, encouraged their diligence by 
his example ; for being always at work 
by daybreak himself, it was thought a 
disgrace to be idle when their chief 
was employed. 


THE CENTDRION DRIVEN SEAWARD. 
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stroyed their conjecture, and made it weight, which were to be well const* 
difficult to guess what they were, dered. These were the rigging it, the 
The Commodore eagerly turned his victualling it, and lastly, the navigttt* 
glass towards them, and saw they ing it for the space of six or seven 
were two boats ; on which it imme- hundred leagues, through unknown 
distely occurred to him that the Cen- seas, where no one of the company had 
turion was gone to the bottom, and ever passed before. In some of these 
that these were lier two boats coming particulars such obstacles occurred, 
back with the remains of her people; that without the intervention of very 
and this sudden and unexpected sug- extraordinary and unexpected acci* 
gestion wrought on him so powerfully dents the possibility of the whole entor- 
that, to conceal his emotion, he was prise would have fallen to the ground, 
obliged (without speaking to any one) and their utmost industry and efforts 
instantly to retire to his tent, where must have been fruitless. 1 . . * 

he passed some bitter moments in the And now, all these obstacles being 
firm belief that the ship was lost, and in some degree removed (which were 
that now all his views of further always as much as possible concealed 
distressing the enemy, and of still from the vulgar,* that they might not 
signalising his expedition by some grow remiss with the apprehension of 
important exploit, were at an end. labouring to no purpose), the work 
Hut he was soon relieved from these proceeded very successfully and vig- 
disturbing thoughts by discovering orously. The necessary ironwork was 
that the two boats in the offing were in great forwardness, and the timbers 
Indian proas ; and perceiving that ami planks (which, though not the 
they stood towards tne shore, he di- most exquisite performances of the 
rec tod every appearance that could sawyer's art, were yet sufficient for the 
give them any suspicion to Ik* removed, j purjame) were all prepared ; so that on 
ami concealed his people in the adja- : the 6th of October, being the four* 
cent thickets, prepared to secure the teenth day from the departure of the 
Indians when they should land. But ship, they hauled the bark on shore, 
after the proas had stood in within a and, on the two succeeding days she was 
quarter of a mile of the land, they sawn asunder (though with great care 
suddenly stopped short, and, remain- not to cut her planks), and her two 
ing there motionless for near two hours, parts were separated the proper dis- 
they then made sail again and stood tance fiotn each other ; and, the ma- 
to the southward. 

Hut to return to the projected en- 1 Both car jhhj tors and smiths were 
largement of the bark. If we examine here hard at work in the enlargement 
hr*w they were prepared for going of the hark, Anson himself lending a 
through with this undertaking, on J hand in the sawing of trees into plank, 
which their safety depended we shall 1 When the equipment of tbs vessel was 
find that, indejwndent of other matters being proceeded with, they mads the 
which were of as much importance, dishearten ing discovery that they were 
the lengthening of the bark alone was without a compass by which to steer, 
attended with great difficulty. In- but in about eight days from the de- 
deed, in a proper place, where all the partnre of the Centurion, they were 
necessary materials and tools were to relieved from their perplexity, by the 
be had, the embarrassment would have discovery of a small one in a chest be- 
been much less ; but some of these longing to the Spanish bark, 
tools were to be made, and many of * From the general knowledge of 
the materials were wanting ; and it the company on shore. Thomas says, 
required no small degree of invention “The alacrity with which the business 
to supply all these deficiencies. Ami was carried on left no room for reflec- 
when the hull of the hark should he tion among the common sailors, though 
completed, tins was but one article ; their superiors were not without their 
and there were many others of equal fears." 
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terials being all ready beforehand, 
they the next day, being the 9th of 
October, went on with great des- 
patch in their proposed enlargement of 
her. And by this time they had all 
their future operations so fairly in 
view, and were so much masters of 
them, that they were able to determine 
when the whole would be finished, 
and had accordingly fixed the 5th of 
November for the day of their nutting 
to sea. But their projects and labours 
were now drawing to a speedier and 
happier conclusion ; for on the lltb 
of October, in the afternoon, one of 
the Gloucester’s men, being upon a 
hill in the middle of the island, per- 
ceived the Centurion at a distance, and 
running down with his utmost speed 
towards the landing-place, he in the 
way saw some of his comrades, to 
whom he hallooed out with great 
ecstasy, 44 The ship! The ship I” This 
being heard by Mr Gordon, a lieuten- 
ant of marines, who was convinced by 
the fellow’s transport that his report 
wag true, Mr Gordon ran towards the 
place where the Commodore and his 
)»eople were at work, and being fresh 
and in breath easily outstripped the 
Gloucester’s man, and got before him 
to the Commodore ; who, on hearing 
this happy and unexpected news, 
threw down his axe with which he 
was then at work, and by his joy 
broke through for the first time the 
equable and unvaried character which 
be had hitherto preserved. The others 
who were with him instantly ran down 
to the seaside in a kind of frenzy, 
eager to feast themselves with a sight 
they had so ardently wished for, and 
of which they had now for a consider- 
able time despaired. By five in the 
evening the Centurion was visible in 
the offing to them all ; and, a boat 
being sent off with eighteen men to 
reinforce her, and with fresh meat and 
fruits for the refreshment of her crew, 
she the next afternoon happily came to 
an anchor in the road, where the Com- 
modore immediately came on board 
her, and was received by us with the 
sincerest and heartiest acclamations. 
For from the following short recital 
of the fears, the dangers, ami fatigues 


we in the ship underwent during our 
nineteen day & absence from Tinian, it 
maybe easily conceived that a harbour, 
refreshments, repose, and the joining 
of our Commander and shipmates, 
were not less pleasing to us than our 
return was to them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Centurion being now once more 
safely arrived at Tinian, to the 
mutual respite of the labours of our 
divided crew, it is high time that the 
reader, after the relation already 
given of the projects and employment 
of those left on shore, should be ap- 
prised of the fatigues and distresses 
to which we, who were driven off to 
sea, w ere exposed during the long in- 
terval of nineteen days that we were 
absent from the island. 

It has been already mentioned, 
that it was the 22d of September, 
about 1 o’clock in an extreme dark 
night, when by the united violence 
of a prodigious storm, and an exceed- 
ing rapid tide, wc were driven from 
our anchors and forced to sea. Our 
condition then was truly deplorable ; 
we were in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in our hawses, to one of which 
hung our only remaining anchor ; we 
had not a gun on board lashed, nor 
a port barred in ; our shrouds were 
loose, and our topmasts unrigged, 
and we had struck our fore and main 
yards close down before the storm 
came on, so that there were no sails we 
could set except our mizzen. In this 
dreadful extremity we could muster no 
more strength on board to navigate 
the ship than 108 hands, several 
Negroes and Indians included. This 
was scarcely the fourth part of our 
complement ; and of these the greater 
number were either boys, or such as, 
being lately recovered from the scurvy, 
had not yet arrived at half their for- 
mer vigour. No sooner were we at 
sea, but by the violence of the storm, 
and the working of the ship, we made 
a great quantity of water through 
our hawse-holes, ports, and scuppers,, 
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which, added to tlie constant effect of 
our leak, rendered our pumps alone a 
sufficient employment for ua alL But 
though this leakage, by being a short 
time neglected, would inevitably end 
in our destruction, vet we hod other 
dangers then impending, which occa- 
sioned this to be regarded as a second- 
ary consideration on ly. For we all ima- 
gined that we were driving directly on 
the neighbouring island of Aguigan, 
which was about two leagues distant ; 
and as we had lowered our main and 
fore yards close down, we had no sails 
we could set but the rnizzen, which 
was altogether insufficient to carry us 
clear of this instant peril. We there- 
fore immediately applied ourselves to 
work, endeavouring by the utmost of 
our efforts to heave un the main and 
fore yards, in hopes that, if we could 
but oe enabled to make use of our 
lower canvas, we might possibly 
weather the island, and thereby save 
ourselves from this impending ship- 
wreck. But after full three hours' 
ineffectual labour the jeers broke, and 
the men being quite jaded, we were 
obliged by mere debility to desist, 
and quietly to expect our fate, which 
we then conceived to be unavoidable. 
For we imagined ourselves by this 
time to be driven just upon the shore, 
and the night was so extremely dark, 
that we expected to discover the 
island no otherwise than by striking 
upon it ; so that the belief of our de- 
struction, and the uncertainty of the 
point of time when it would take 
lace, occasioned us to pass several 
ours under the most serious appre- 
hensions, that each succeeding mo- 
ment would send us to the bottom. 
Nor did these continued terrors of in- 
stantly striking and sinking end but 
with the daybreak ; when we with 
great transport perceived that the 
island we had thus dreaded was at a 
considerable distance, and that a 
strong northern current had been the 
cause of our preservation. 

The turbulent weather which forced 
us from Tinian did not begin to abate 
till three days after; and then we 
swayed up the foreyard, and began 
to heave up the ma inyard, but the 


jeers broke and killed one of our 
men, and prevented us at that time 
from proceeding. The next day, being 
the 26th of September, was a day of 
most severe fatigue to us all ; for It 
must be remembered that in these 
exigencies no rank or office exempted 
any person from the manual applica- 
tion and bodily labour of a common 
sailor. The business of this day was 
no less than an attempt to heave up 
the sheet-anchor, which we had 
hitherto dragged at our bows with 
two cables an end. This was a work 
of great importance to our future pre- 
servation ; for, not to mention the 
impediment to our navigation, and 
the hazard it would be to our ship if 
we attempted to make sail with the 
anchor in its present situation, we 
had this most interesting considera- 
tion to animate us, that it was the 
only anchor wre had left, and, with- 
out securing it, we should be under 
the utmost difficulties and hazards 
whenever we made the land again ; 
and therefore, being all of us fully 
apprised of the consequence of this 
enterprise, we laboured at it with the 
severest application for full twelve 
hours, when we had indeed made a 
considerable progress, having brought 
the anchor in sight. But it then 
growing dark, and wo being exces- 
sively fatigued, we were obliged to 
desist, and to leave the work un- 
finished till the next morning, when, 
by the benefit of a night's rest, we 
completed it, and hung the anchor at 
our Dow. 

It was the 27th of September, in 
the morning, that is, five days after 
our departure, when we thus secured 
our anchor ; and the same day we got 
up our mainyard. And having now 
conquered in some degree the distress 
and disorder which we were neces- 
sarily involved in at our first driving 
out to sea, and being enabled to make 
use of our canvas, we set our courses, 
and for the first time stood to tbs 
eastward, in hopes of regaining the 
Island of Tinian, and Joining our 
Commodore in a few days; for wo* 
were then, by our accounts, only 
forty-seven leagues to the south-west 
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of Tinian, so that on the 1st day of stock of water, a work which we ira- 
October, having then run the dis- mediately set ourselves about. But 
tance necessary for making the island the loss of our long-boat, which was 
acoording to our reckoning, we were staved against our poop when we were 
in full expectatiou of seeing it ; but driven out to sea, put us to great in- 
ure were unhappily disappointed, and conveniences in getting our water on 
were thereby convinced that a cur- board, for we were obliged to raft off 
rent had driven us to the westward, all our casks, and the tide ran so 
Ahd as we could not judge how much strong that, besides the frequent de- 
we might hereby have deviated, and lays and difficulties it occasioned, we 
consequently how long we might still more than once lost the whole raft, 
expect to be at sea, we hau great Nor was this our only misfortune, for 
apprehensions that our stock of on the 14th of October, being but the 
water might prove deficient ; for we third day after our arrival, a sudden 
were doubtful about the quantity we gust of wind brought home our anchor, 
had on board, and found many of our forced us off the bank, and drove the 
casks so decayed as to be half leaked ship out to sea a second time. The 
out. However, wo were delivered from Commodore, it is true, and the prin- 
our uncertainty the next day, by cipal officers, were now on board ; but 
having a sight of the Island of Guam, we had near seventy men on shore 
by which we discovered that the who had been employed in filling 
currents had driven us forty-four our water and procuring provisions, 
leagues to the westward of our ac- These had with them our two cutters, 
counts. This sight of land having but as they were too many for the 
satisfied us of our situation, we kept cutters to bring off at once, we sent 
plying to the eastward, though with the eighteen-oared barge to assist 
excessive labour ; for the wind con- them, and at the same time made a 
tinuing fixed in the eastern board, we signal for all that could to embark, 
were obliged to tack often, and our The two cutters soon came off to us 
crew were so weak, that without the full of men, but forty of the company 
assistance of every man on board, it who were employed in killing cattle 
was not in our power to put the ship in the wood and in bringing them 
about. This severe employment down to the landing-place were left 
lasted till the 11th of October, being behind ; and though the eighteen- 
the nineteenth day from our depar- oared barge was left for their convey- 
ture, when, arriving in the offing of ance, yet, as the ship soon drove to a 
Tinian, we were reinforced from the considerable distance, it was not in 
shore, as has been already mentioned ; their power to join us. However, as 
and on the evening of the same day the weather was favourable, and our 
we, to our inexpressible joy, came to crew was now stronger than when we 
an anchor in the road, thereby pro- were first driven out, we in about five 
curing to our shipmates ou shore, days’ time returned again to an anchor 
as well as to ourselves, a cessation at Tinian, and relieved those we had 
from the fatigues and apprehensions left behind us from their second fears 
which this disastrous incident had of being deserted by their ship, 
given rise to. On our arrival wo found that the 

Spanish bark, the old object of their 
hopes, had undergone a new metamor- 
phosis. For those we had left on 
CHAPTER Y. shore began to despair of our return, 

and conceiving that the lengthening 
When the Commodore came on board the bark as formerly proposed was 
the Centurion on her return to Tinian, both a toilsome and unnecessary mea- 
•ua already mentioned, he resolved to sure, considering the amai] number 
•toy no longer at the island than was they consisted of, they had resolved 
absolutely necessary to complete our- to join her again and to restore her to 
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her first state ; and in this scheme 
they had made some progress, for they 
had brought the two parts together, 
and would have soon completed her 
had not our coming back put a period 
to their labours and disquietudes. 
These people we had left behiud in- 
formed us that, just before we were 
seen in the offing, two proas had stood 
in very near the shore, and had con- 
tinued there for some time ; but oil 
the appearance of our ship they 
crowded away, and were presently 
out of sight. Ami on this occasion l 
must mention an incident which, 
though it happened during the first 
-sbssnearof tho^l«p,JWtthen o mitted 
to avoid interrupting the course Si tue 
narration. 

It has been already observed that a 
part of the detachment sent to this 
island under the command of the 
Spanish sergeant lay concealed in the 
woods, and we were the less solicitous 
to find them out as onr prisoners all 
assured us that it was im feasible for 
them to get off, and consequently that 
it was impossible for them to send any 
intelligence about us to Guam. But 
when the Centurion drove out to sea 
and left the Commodore on shore, he 
one day, attended by some of his 
officers, endeavoured to make the tour 
of the island. In this expedition, 
being on a rising ground, they per- 
ceived in the valley beneath them the 
appearance of a small thicket which, 
by observing more nicely, they found 
had a progressive motion; this at first 
surprised them, but they soon dis- 
covered that it was no more than 
several large cocoa bushes which were 
dragged along the ground by persons 
concealed beneath them. They im- 
mediately concluded that these were 
some of the sergeant’s party (which 
was indeed true), and therefore the 
Commodore and his people made after 
them in hopes of finding out their re- 
treat. The Indians soon perceived 
they were discovered, and hurried 
away with precipitation ; but Mr An- 
son was so near them that lie did not 
lose sight of them till they arrived at 
their cell, which he and his officers 
entering found to he abandoned, there 


being a passage from it down a prod* 

S ice contrived for the convenience of 
ight. They found here an old fire* 
lock or two, out no other arms. How* 
ever, there was a great Quantity of 
provisions, particularly salted spare* 
ribs of pork, which were excellent; 
ami from what our people saw here, 
they concluded that the extraordinary 
appetite which they had found at this 
island was not confined to themselves 
alone ; for it being about uoon, the In* 
dians had laid out a very plentiful ro- 
ast, considering their numbers, and 
ad their bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts 
prepared ready for eating, and in & man- 
ner afchiak plainly evinced that with 
hem too a good meal was neither an 
I uncommon nor an unheeded article. 

| The Commodore having in vain en- 
deavoured to discover the path by 
which the Indians had escaped, he 
and his officers contented themselves 
with sitting down to the dinner which 
was thus luckily fitted to their present 
appetites ; after which they returned 
back to their old habitation, displeased 
at missing the Indians, as they hoped 
to have engaged them in our service 
if they could have had any conference 
with them. But, notwithstanding 
what our prisoners had asserted, we 
were afterwards assured that these 
Indians were carried off to Guam long 
before we left the place. 

On our coming to an anchor again, 
after our second driving off to sea, wo 
laboured indefatigably in getting in 
our water; 1 and having by the 20th 
of October completed it to fifty tuns, 
which we supposed would be sufficient 
for our passage to Macao, we on the 
next day sent one of each mess on 
shore to gather as large a quantity of 
oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, and other 

1 €< In which service , ** says the use* 
ful Thomas, “ two of our men em- 
ployed in the well unfortunately per- 
ished ; for the sides of the well being 
loose earth, by the carelessness of 
those above in not properly attending 
the filling, the bank gave way by the 
weight of a heavy cask, and noth tha% 
and the bank fell in upon them to- 
gether.” 
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fruits of the island, as they possibly 
could for the use of themselves and 
messmates when at sea. And these 
purveyors returning on board us on 
the evening of the same day, we then 
set fire to the bark and proa, hoisted 
in our boats, and got under sail, 
steering away for the south end of the 
Island of Formosa, and taking our 
leave for the third and last time of the 
Island of Tinian, an island which, 
whether we consider the excellence of 
its productions, the beauty of its ap- 
pearance, the elegance or its woods 
and lawns, the healthiness of its air, 
or the adventures it gave rise to, may 
in all these views be truly styled 
romantic. 1 


CHAPTER VI. 

I have already mentioned that on 
the 21st of October, in the evening, 
we took our leave of the Island of 
Tinian, steering the proper course for 
Macao in China. The eastern mon- 
soon was now, we reckoned, fairly 
settled ; and we had a constant gale 
blowing right upon our stern ; so that 
we generally ran from forty to fifty 
leagues a day. But we had a large 
hollow sea pursuing us, which occa- 
sioned the ship to labour much ; 
whence we received great damage 
in our rigging, which was grown 
very rotten, and our leak was aug- 
mented ; but happily tor us our 
people were now in full health, so 
that there were no complaints of 
fatigue, but all went through their 
attendance on the pumps, and every 
other duty of the ship, with ease and 
cheerfulness. 

Having now no other but our sheet- 
anchor left, except our prize anchors, 
which were stowed in the hold, and 
were too light to be depended on, we 


1 A description of the Ladrones, 
and of the wonderfully fast-sailing 

{ roas oi the inhabitants, is omitted. 

tampier gives an interesting account 
of Guam and of the proas in his Tenth 
Chapter. Sec pages 224, 225. 


were under great concern how we 
should manage on the coast of China, 
where we were all entire strangers, 
and where we should doubtless be fre- 
quently under the necessity of coming 
to an anchor. Our sheet-anchor being 
obviously much too heavy for a coast- 
ing anchor, it was at length resolved 
to fix two of our largest prize an* 
chors into one stock, and to place 
between their shanks two guns, four- 
pounders, which was accordingly exe- 
cuted, and it was to serve as a best 
bower. And a third prize-anchor 
being in like manner joined with our 
stream -anchor, with guns between 
them, we thereby made a small bower, 
so that, besides our sheet-anchor, we 
had again two others at our bows, 
one of which weighed 3900 and the 
other 2900 pounds. 

The 3d of November, about throe 
in the afternoon, we saw an island, 
which at first we imagined to be the 
Island of Bo tel Tobago Xima, but on 
our nearer approach we found it to be 
much smaller than that is usually re- 
presented ; and about an hour after 
we saw another island five or six miles 
farther to the westward. As no chart, 
nor any journal we had seen, took 
notice of any other island to the east- 
ward of Formosa than Botel Tobago 
Xima ; and as we had no observation 
of our latitude at noon, we were in 
some perplexity, being apprehensive 
that an extraordinary current had 
driven us into the neighbourhood of 
the Bashee Islands ; and therefore 
when ni^ht came on we brought to, 
and continued in this posture till the 
next morning, which, proving dark 
and cloudy, for some time prolonged 
our uncertainty ; but it cleared up 
about nine o’clock, when we again 
discerned the two islands above men- 
tioned ; we then pressed forwards to 
the westward, and by eleven got a 
sight of the southern part of the Is- 
land of Formosa. This satisfied us 
that the second island we saw was 
Botel Tobago Xima, and the first a 
small island or rock lying five or six 
miles due east from it, which not 
being mentioned by any of our books 
or charts, was the occasion of our 
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fem WbD» we were passing by 
these rocks of Yele Rete, there was 
an outcry of fire on the forecastle ; 
this occasioned a general alarm, and 
the whole crew instantly flocked to- 
gether in the utmost confusion, so 
that the officers found it difficult for 
some time to appease the uproar. But 
having at last r< luced the people to 
order, it was perceived that the fire 
proceeded from the furnace ; and pull- 
ing down the brick-work, it was ex- 
tinguished with great facility, for it 
had taken its rise from the bricks, 
which, being overheated, had begun 
to communicate the tire to the adja- 
cent wood-work. In the evening we 
were surprised with a view of what 
we at fimt sight conceived to have 
been breakers, but on a stricter exa- 
mination we found them to be only a 
great number of fires on the Island of 
Formosa. These, we imagined, were 
intended by the inhabitants of that 
island as signals for us to touch there ; 
but that suited not our views, we being 
impatient to reach the port of Macao 
as soon as possible. From Formosa 
we steered WNW\, and sometimes 
still more northerly, proposing to fall 
in with the coast of China to tue east- 
ward of Pedro Blanco ; for the rock so 
called is usually esteemed an excellent 
direction for ships bound to Macao. 
We continued this course till the fol- 
lowing night, and then frequently 
brought to, to try if we were in 
soundings ; but it was the 5 th of 
November, at nine in the morning, 
before we struck ground, and then we 
had forty-two fathoms, and a bottom 
of grey sand mixed with shells. When 
we had got about twenty miles farther 
WNW., we had thirty-five fathoms, 
and the same bottom, from whence our 
soundings gradually decreased from 
thirty-five to twenty-five fathoms ; 
but soon after, to our great surprise, 
they jumped back again to thirty 
fathoms. This was an alteration we 
could not very well account for, 1 since 
all the charts laid down regular sound- 

1 In recent maps a sandbank is laid 
down at this part of the Centurion’s 
course. 


ings everywhere to the northward of 
Pedro Blanco; and for this reason we 
kept a very careful look-out, and 
altered our course to NNW., and hav- 
ing run thirty-five miles in this direc- 
tion our soundings again gradually 
diminished to twenty-two fathoms, 
and we at last, about midnight, got 
sight of the mainland of China, bear- 
ing N. by W., four leagues distant. 

We then brought the ship to, with 
her head to the sea, proposing to watt 
for the morning ; and oefore sunrise 
we were surprised to find ourselves In 
the midst of an incredible number of 
fishing-boAts, which seemed to cover 
the surface of the sea as far as the 
eve could reach. I may well style 
their number incredible, since I can- 
not believe, upon the lowest estimate, 
that there were so few as 6000 ; most 
of them manned with five hands, and 
noue with less than three. Nor was 
this swarm of fishing vessels peculiar 
to this spot 5 for, as we ran on to the 
westward, we found them os abundant 
on every part of the coast. We at 
first doubted not but we should pro- 
cure a pilot from them to carry us to 
Macao ; but though many of them 
came close to the ship, and we endea- 
voured to tempt them by showing 
them a number of dollars, a most 
alluring bait for Chinese of ail ranks 
and professions, yet we could not en- 
tice them oii board us ; though I pre- 
sume the only difficulty was their not 
comprehending what we wanted them 
to do, for we could have no commu- 
nication with them but by signs. 
Indeed we often pronounced the word 
Macao ; but this we had reason to 
suppose they understood in a different 
sense ; for in return they sometimes 
held up fish to us. and we afterwards 
learned that the Chinese name for fish 
is of a somewhat similar sound. But 
what surprised us most was the in- 
attention and want of curiosity which 
we observed in this herd pf fishermen. 
A ship like ours had doubtless never 
been in those seas before; perhaps 
there might not be one amongst alt 
the Chinese employed in this fishery* 
who had ever seen any European 
vessel ; so that we might reasonably 
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have expected to have been considered 
by them as a very uncommon and ex- 
ttaoidiiiary object. But though many 
of their vessels came close to the 6hip t 
yet they did not appear to be at all 
interested about us, nor did they 
deviate in the least from their course 
to regard us ; which insensibility, 
especially in maritime persons, about 
a matter in their own profession, is 
scarcely to be credited, did not the 
general behaviour of the Chinese in 
other instances furnish us with con- 
tinual proofs of a similar turn of mind. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether 
this cast of temper be the effect of 
nature or education ; but in. either 
case it is an incontestible symptom of 
a mean and contemptible disposition, 
and is alone a sufficient confutation 
of the extravagant panegyrics which 
many hypothetical writers have be- 
stowed on the ingenuity and capacity 
of this nation. 1 Not being able to 
procure any information from the 
Chinese fishermen about our proper 
course to Macao, it was necessary for 
us to rely entirely on our own judg- 
ment ; and concluding from our lati- 
tude, which was 22* 42' N. , and from 
our soundings, which were only seven- 
teen or eighteen fathoms, that we were 
yet to the eastward of Pedro Blanco, 
we stood to the westward. 

It was on the 5th of November at 
midnight when we first made the 
coast of China ; and the next day 
about 2 o’clock, as we were standing 
to the westward within two leagues 
of the coast, and still surrounded by 
fishing-vessels in as great numbers as 
at first* we perceived that a boat ahead 
of us waved a red flag, and blew a 
horn. This we considered as a signal 
made to us either to warn us of some 

1 Mr Walter evidently was strongly 
prejudiced against the Chinese ; but 
ne Knew too little about them to trace 
the conduct of the fishermen to what 
was probably its true source — the con- 
tempt of the people for everything 
foreign* and the exclusive policy of 
«the authorities, under whose vigilant 
control the fishermen obviously plied 
their trade. 


shoal or to inform us that they would 
supply us with a pilot, and in this 
belief we immediately sent our cutter 
to the boat to know their intentions ; 
but we were soon made sensible of 
our mistake* and found that this 
boat was the commodore of the whole 
fishery, and that the signal she had 
made was to order them all to leave 
off fishing and to return in shore* 
which we saw them instantly obey. 
On this disappointment we kept on 
our course, and soon after passed by 
two very small rocks which lay four 
or five miles distant from the shore ; 
but night came on before we got sight 
of Pedro Blanco, and we therefore 
brought to till the morning, when we 
had the satisfaction to discover it. 
It is a rock of a small circumference, 
but of a moderate height, and both in 
shape and colour resembles a sugar- 
loaf, and is about seven or eight miles 
from the shore. We passed within a 
mile and a half of it, and left it be- 
tween us and the land, still keeping 
on to the westward ; and the next 
day, being the 7th, we were abreast 
of a chain of islands which stretched 
from east to west. These, as we after- 
wards found, were called the Islands 
of Lema*; the}* are rocky and barren, 
and are in all, small and great, fifteen 
or sixteen; and there are besides a 
great number of other islands between 
them and the mainland of China. 
These islands we left on the starboai-d 
side, passing within four miles of them, 
where we had twenty-four fathoms 
water. We were still surrounded by 
fishing-boats ; and we once more sent 
the cutter on board one of them to 
endeavour to procure a pilot, but could 
not prevail ; however, one of the 
Chinese directed us by signs to sail 
round the westernmost of the islands 
or rocks of Lema, and then to haul 
up. We followed this direction, and 
in the evening came to an anchor in 
eighteen fathoms. 

After having continued at anchor 
all night, we on the 9th, at four in 
the morning, sent our cutter to sound 
the channel where we proposed to 
pass ; but before the return of the 
cutter a Chinese pilot put on board 
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and told ns in broken Porfepm 
be would carry us to Macao for thirty 
dollars. These were immediately paid 
him, and we then weighed and made 
aaU; and soon after several other 
pilots came on board tis, who, to re- 
commend themselves, produced certi- 
ficates from the captains of several 
ships they had piloted in ; but we 
continued the ship under the man- 
agement of the Chinese who came first 
on board. By this time we learned 
that we were not far distant from 
Macao, and that there were in the 
River of Canton, at the mouth of 
which Macao lies, eleven European 
ships, of which four were English. 
Our pilot carried us between the 
Islands of Bamboo ami Cabouce ; but 
the winds hanging in the northern 
board, and the tides often setting 
strongly against us, we were obliged 
to come frequently to an anchor, so 
that we did not get through between 
the two islands till the 12th of No- 
vember at two in the morning. In 
passing through, our depth of water 
was from twelve to fourteen fathoms, 
and as we still steered on N W. half \V. , 
between a number of other islands, 
onr soundings underwent little or 
no variation till towards the even- 
ing, when they increased to seventeen 
fathoms, in which depth (the wind 
dying away) we anchored not far from 
the Island of Lantoon, which is the 
largest of all this range of islands. 
At seven in the morning we weighed 
again, and steering WSW. and SW. 
by W., we at 10 o'clock happily an- 
chored in Macao road, in five fathoms 
water, the city of Macao bearing W. 
by N., three leagues distant ; the 
*ak of Lantoon E. by N., and the 
rand Ladrone S. by E., each of 
them about five leagues distant. Thus, 
after a fatiguing cruise of above two 
years’ continuance, we once more 
arrived in an amicable "port in a 
civilised country, where tne conveni- 
ences of life were in great plenty; 
where the naval stores, which we 
now extremely wanted, could be in 
some degree procured ; where we ex- 
pected the inexpressible satisfaction 
of receiving letters from our rela- 


tions and friends; and where our 
countrymen who were lately arrived 
from England would be capable of 
answering the numerous inquiries we 
were prepared to make both about 
public and private occurrences, and 
to relate to us many particulars which, 
whether of importance or not, would 
be listened to by us with the utmost 
attention, after the long suspension 
of our correspondence with our coun- 
try to which the nature of our under* 
taxing had hitherto subjected us. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The city of Macao, in the road of 
which we came to an anchor on the 12th 
of November, is a Portuguese settle- 
ment situated in an island at the mouth 
of the River of Canton. It was for- 
merly a very rich and populous city, 
and capable of defending itself against 
the power of the adjacent Chinese 
Governors, but at present it is much 
fallen from its ancient splendour ; for 
though it is inhabited by Portuguese, 
and has a Governor nominated by 
the King of Portugal, yet it subsists 
merely by the sufferance of the Chinese, 
who can starve the place and dispos- 
sess the Portuguese whenever they 
please. This obliges the Governor of 
Macao to behave with great circum- 
spection, and carefully to avoid every 
circumstance that may give offence to 
the Chinese. The River of Canton, 
at the mouth of which this city lies, 
is the only Chinese ]>ort frequented 
by European ships ; and this river is 
indeed a more commodious harbour 
on many accounts than Macao. But 
the peculiar customs of the Chinese, 
only adapted to the entertainment of 
trading snips, and the apprehensions 
of the Commodore lest he should 
embroil the East India Company with 
the Regency of Canton if he should 
insist on being treated upon a differ- 
ent footing than the merchantmen, 
made him resolve to go first to Macao 
before he ventured into the port of 
Canton. Indeed, had not this reason 
prevailed with him, ho himself had 
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nothing to fear ; for it is certain that 
lie might have entered the port of 
Canton, and might have continued 
there as long as he pleased, and after- 
wards have left it again, although 
the whole power of the Chinese em- 
pire had been brought together to 
oppose him. 

The Commodore, not to depart from 
his usual prudence, no sooner came 
to an anchor in Macao road than ho 
despatched an officer with his compli- 
ments to the Portuguese Governor of 
Macao, requesting ins Excellency by 
tho same officer to advise him in wliat 
manner it would be proper to act to 
avoid offending the Chinese, which, 
os there were then four of our ships 
in their power at Canton, was a mat- 
tor worthy of attention. The difficulty 
which the Commodoro principally ap- 
prehended related to the duty usually 
paid by all ships in the Kiver of Can- 
ton, according to their tonnage. For 
as nien-of-war are exempted m every 
foreign harbour from all manner of 
poll, charges, the Commodore thought 
it would be derogatory to the honour 
of his country to submit to this duty 
in China ; and therefore lio desired 
the advice of the Governor of Macao, 
who, being a European, could not be 
ignorant of the privileges claimed by a 
British man-of-war, and consequently 
might be expected to give us Inc best 
lights for avoiding this perplexity. 
Our boat returned in the evening with 
two officers sent by the Governor, who 
informed the Commodore that it was 
the Governor's opinion that if the 
Centurion ventured into the 1 liver of 
Canton, the duty would certainly be 
demanded ; and therefore, if the 
Commodore approved of it, he would 
send him a pilot who should conduct 
us into another safe harbour, called 
the Typa, 1 which was everyway com- 
modious for careening the shin (an 
operation we were resolved to begin 
upon as soon as possible), and where 
the above-mentioned duty would in 
all probability be never asked for. 

• 1 The Island of Typa, directly to the 
south of Macao, at the mouth of the 
river. 


Th$0pro}iosul the Commodore ngi red 
to, ana in the morning we weighed 
anchor, and, under the direction of 
the Portuguese pilot, steered for the 
intended harbour. As wo entered 
two islands, which form tho eastern 
passage to it, we found our soundings 
decreased to three fathoms and a half. 
But the pilot assuring us that this 
was the least depth we should meet 
with, we continued our course, till at 
length the ship stuck fast in the mud, 
with only eighteen feet w ater abaft ; 
and, the tide of ebb making, the 
w'ater sewed 3 to sixteen feet, but the 
ship remained perfectly upright. Wo 
then sounded all round ns, and findiii 
the water deepened to tho northward, 
we carried out our small bower w T ith 
two hawsers an -end, and at the re- 
turn of the tide of flood hove the ship 
afloat ; and a small breeze springing 
up at the same instant, we set tho 
fore-topsail, and slipping the hawser 
rail into tho harbour, where wo 
moored in about five fathoms water. 
This harbour of the Typa is formed 
by a number of islands, and is about 
six miles distant from Macao. Hero 
we saluted the Castle of Macao with 
eleven guns, which were returned by 
an equal number. 

The next day the Commodore paid 
a visit in person to the Governor, and 
was saluted at his landing by eleven 
guns, which were returned by the 
Centurion. Mr Anson’s business in 
this visit was to solicit the Governor 
to grant us a supply of provisions, and 
to furnish us with such stores as weie 
necessary to refit the ship. The Go- 
vernor seemed really inclined to do 
us all the service he could, and assured 
the Commodore, in a friendly man- 
ner, that he would privately give ns 
all tho assistance in his power ; but 
lie, at the same time, frankly owned 
that he dared not openly furnish ns 
with anything we demanded, unless 
we first procured an order for it from 
the Viceroy of Canton ; for that he 
neither received provisions for his 
garrison, nor any other necessaries, 

3 Sank away from the ship w ith tli£ 
out-going tide. 
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but by permission from the Chinese 
Government ; and as they took care 
only to farnish him from day to day, 
he was indeed no other than their 
vassal, whom they could at all times 
compel to submit to their own terms, 
only by laying an embargo on his 
provisions. 

On this declaration of the Governor, 
Mr Anson resolved himself to goto 
Canton to procure a license from the 
Viceroy, and he accordingly hired a 
Chinese boat for himself and his at* 
teudants ; but just as he was ready 
to embark, the “ hoppo,” or Chinese 
custom-house officer at Macao, refused 
to grant a*penoit to the boat, and or- 
dered the watermen not to proceed at 
their peril. The Commodore at first en- 
deavoured to prevail with the “lioppu” 
to withdraw his injunction amt to 
grant a permit ; and the Governor of 
Macao employed his interest with the 
“ hoppo ” to "the same purpose. Mr 
Anson, seeing the officer inflexible, 
told him the next day, that if he 
longer refused to grant the permit., 
he would man and arm his own boats 
to carry him thither ; asking the 
“hoppo,” at the same time, who he 
imagined would dare to oppose him. 
This threat immediately brought 
alxmtwhat his entreaties had laboured 
for in vain ; the permit was granted, 
and Mr Anson went to Canton. On 
Ills arrival there, he consulted with 
the supercargoes and officers of the 
English ships how to procure an 
order from the Viceroy for the neces- 
saries lie wanted ; but in this he had 
reason to suppose that the advice 
they gave him, though doubtless well 
intended, was yet not the most pru- 
dent ; for as it is the custom with 
these gentlemen never to apply to 
the supreme magistrate himself, w hat* 
ever difficulties they labour tinder, 
but to transact all matters relating to 
the Government by the mediation of 
the principal Chinese merchants, Mr 
Anson was advised to follow the same 
method upon this occasion ; the Eng- 
lish promising (in which they were 
doubtless sincere) to exert all their 
interest to engage the merchants in 
his favour. And when the China*! 


merchants wereapplied to, they readily 
undertook the management of it, and 
promised to answer for its success ; 
but after near a month's delay, and re- 
iterated excuses, during which interval 
they pretended to be often upon the 
point of completing the business, they 
at last (being pressed, and measures 
being taken for delivering n letter to 
the Viceroy) threw off the mask, and 
declared they neither had applied to 
the Viceroy, nor could they, for he 
was too great a man, they said, for 
them to approach on any occasion. 
And not contented with having them* 
selves thus grossly deceived the Com- 
modore, they now used all their per- 
suasion with the English at Canton 
to prevent them from intermeddling 
with anything that regarded him, re- 
presenting to them that it would in 
all probability embroil them with the 
Government, and occasion them a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble ; 
which groundless insinuations had, 
indeed, but too much weight with 
those they were applied to. 

It may bo difficult to assign a 
reason for this perfidious conduct of 
the Chinese merchants. Interest, 
indeed, is known to exert a boundless 
influence over the inhabitants of that 
empire ; but how their interest could 
be affected in the present case is not 
easy to discover, unless they appre- 
hended that the presence of a ship of 
force might damp their Manilla trade, 
and therefore acted in this manner 
with a view of forcing the Cotnmo-' 
dore to Batavia ; but it might be as 
natural in this light to suppose that 
they would have been eager to have 
got him despatched. I therefore 
rather impute their behaviour to the 
unparalleled pusillanimity of the 
nation, and to the awe they are 
under of the Government ; for as 
such a shin os the Centurion, fitted 
for war only, hail never been seen in 
those parts before, she was the horror 
of these dastards, and the merchants 
were in some degree terrified even 
with the idea of her* and could not 
think of applying to the Viceroy* 
(who is doubtless fond of a 1! oppor- 
tunities of fleecing them) without re- 
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presenting to themselves the pre- 
tences which a hungry and tyrannical 
magistrate might possibly find for 
censuring their intermeddling in so 
unusual a transaction, in which he 
might pretend the interest of the 
State was immediately concerned. 
However, be this as it may, the Com- 
modore was satisfied that nothing 
was to be done by the interposition 
of the merchants, as it was on his 
pressing them to deliver a letter to the 
Viceroy that they had declared they 
durst not intermeddle, and had con- 
fessed that notwithstanding all their 
pretences of serving him, they had 
not yet taken one step towards it. 
Mr Anson therefore told them that ho 
would proceed to Batavia and refit 
his ship there ; but informed them, 
at the same time, that this was im- 
possible to be done unless he was 
supplied with a stock of provisions 
sufficient for his passage. The mer- 
chants on this undertook to procure 
him provisions, but assured him that 
it was what they durst not engage in 
openly, but proposed to manage it in 
a clandestine manner, by putting a 
quantity of bread, flour, aud other 
provision on board the English ships, 
which were now ready to sail ; and 
these were to stop at the mouth of 
the Typa, where the Centurion’s boats 
were to receive it. This article, which 
the merchants represented as a matter 
of great favour, being settled, the 
Commodore, on the Kith of Decem- 
ber, returned from Canton to the 
ship, seemingly resolved to proceed 
to Batavia to refit as soon as lie 
should get his supplies of provision 
on board. 

But Mr Anson (who never intended 
going to Batavia) found, on his re- 
turn to the Centurion, that her main- 
mast was sprung iu two places, and 
that the leak was considerably in- 
creased ; so that, upon the whole, lie 
was fully satisfied that though he 
should lay in a sufficient stock of pro- 
visions, yet it would be impossible 
for him to put to sea without refitting. 
TV>i} if ho left the port with his ship 
in her present condition, she would 
be in tlio utmost danger of founder- 


ing ; and therefore, notwithstanding 
the difficulties he had met with, he re- 
solved at all events to have her hove 
down before he left Macao. He was 
fully convinced, by what he had ob- 
served at Canton, that his great 
caution not to injure the East India 
Company's affairs, and the regard he 
had shown to the advice of their 
officers, had occasioned all his em- 
barrassments. For he now saw clearly, 
that if he had at first carried his ship 
into the lliver of Canton, anil had 
immediately applied himself to the 
mandarins, who ftro the chief officers 
of State, instead of employing the 
merchants to apply for himj he would 
in all probability have had all liis re- 
quests granted, and would have been 
soon despatched. He had already 
lost a month by the wrong measures 
| he had been put upon, but ho re- 
! solved to lose as little more time as 
| possible ; and therefore, the 17th of 
| December, being the next day after 
liis return from Canton, he wrote a 
letter to the Viceroy of that place, 
acquainting him that he was com 
mander-in-ehief of a squadron of his 
Britannic Majesty’s ships of war, which 
had been cruising for two years past 
in the South Seas against the Span- 
iards, who were at war with the King 
his master ; that, in his way back to 
England, he had put into the port of 
Macao, having a considerable leak in 
liis ship, and being in great want of 
provisions, so that it was impossible 
for him to proceed on his voyage till 
his ship was repaired, and he was 
supplied with the necessaries ho 
wanted ; that he hod been at Canton 
in hopes of being admitted to a per- 
sonal audience ol’ his Excellency, but, 
being a stranger to the customs of 
tho country, he had not been able to 
inform himself wliat stops were neces- 
sary to be taken to procure such an 
audience ; and therefore was obliged 
to apply to him in this manner, to 
dcsiie his Excellency to give orders 
for liis being permitted to employ 
carpenters and proper workmen to 
refit his ship, and to furnish himself 
with provisions and stores, thereby 
to enable him to pursue his voyage to 
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Grunt Britain with this monsoon ; 
honing at the same time that these 
orders would be issued with as little 
delay as possible, lest it might occa- 
sion his loss of the season, and he 
might be prevented from departing 
till the next winter. 

This letter was translated into the 
Chinese language, and the Commodore 
delivered it himself to the “hoppo” 
or chief officer of the Emperor's cus- 
toms at Macao, desiring him to for- 
ward it to the Viceroy or Canton with 
as much expedition as he could. The 
ollicer at first seemqd unwilling to take 
charge of it, and raised many diffi- 
culties about it, so that Mr Anson 
suspected him of being in league with 
the merchants of Canton, who had 
always shown a great apprehension of 
the Commodore’s having any imme- 
diate intercourse with the Viceroy or 
mandarins ; and therefore the Com- 
modore, with some resentment, took 
back his letter from the **hoppo, M 
and told him he would immediately 
send an officer with it to Canton in 
his own boat, and would give him 
jwisitive orders not to return without 
an answer from the Viceroy. The 
** lioppo ” perceiving the Commodore 
to be in earnest, and fearing to be 
called to an account for his refusal, 
begged to be entrusted with the letter, 
and promised to deliver it and to pro- 
cure an answer as soon as possible. 
And now it was soon seen how justly 
Mr Anson had at last judged of the 
proper manner of dealing with the 
Chinese ; for this letter was written 
but the 17th of December, as lias been 
already observed, and on the 19th in 
the morning a mandarin of the first 
rank, who was Governor of the city of 
Jauson, together with two mandarins 
of an inferior class, and a great retinue 
of officers and servants, having with 
them eighteen half-galleys decorated 
with a great number of streamers, and 
furnished with music, and full of men, 
came to grapnel ahead of the Centur- 
ion ; whence the mandarin sent a 
message to the Commodore, telling 
him that he (the mandarin) was order- 
ed by tbe Viceroy of Canton, to ex- 
amine the condition of the ship, and 


desiring the ship’s boat might be sent 
to fetch him on board. The Centur- 
ion's boat was immediately despatched, 
and preparations were made for receiv- 
ing him ; for a hundred of the most 
sightly of the crew were uniformly 
dressed in the regimentals of the mar- 
ines, and were drawn up under arms 
on the main-deck, against his arrival. 
When lie entered the ship he was 
saluted by the drums, and what other 
military music there was on board ; 
and passing by the new-formed guard, 
he was met by the Commodore on the 
quarter-deck, who conducted him to 
the great cabin. Here the mandarin 
explained his commission, declaring 
that his business was to examine ait 
the particulars mentioned in the Com- 
modore's letter to the Viceroy, and to 
confront them with the representation 
that had been given of them ; that he 
was particularly instructed to inspect 
the leak, and had for that purpose 
brought with him two Chinese car- 
penters ; and that, for the greater 
regularity and despatch of his busi- 
ness, he had every head of inquiry 
separately written down on a sheet of 
paper, with a void space opposite to 
it where lie was to insert sueli infor- 
mation and remarks thereon as lie 
could procure by liis own observation. 

Tills mandarin appeared to be a 
person of very considerable parts, and 
endowed with more frankness and 
honesty than is to be found in the 
generality of the Chinese. After the 
proper inquiries had been made, par- 
ticularly about tbe leak, which the 
Chinese carpentexs reported to be as 
dangerous as it had been represented, 
and consequently that it was impos- 
sible for the Centurion to proceed to 
sea without being refitted, the man- 
darin expressed himself satisfied with 
the account given in the Commodore’s 
letter. And this magistrate, as ho 
was more intelligent than any other 

f erson of his nation that came to our 
nowlcdge, so likewise was he more 
curious and inquisitive, viewing each 
part of the ship with particular atten- 
tion, and appearing greatly surprised 
at the largeness of tho lower-deck 
guns, and at the weight and sizeot 
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the shot. The Commodore, observing 
his astonishment, thought this a pro* 
per opportunity to convince the Ch i n ese 
of the prudence of granting him a 
speedy and ample supply of all he 
.WontecL With this view he told the 
mandarin, and those who were with 
him, that besides the demands he 
mode for a general supply, he had a 
particular complaint against the pro* 
ceedingsof the custom-house of Macao ; 
that at liis first arrival the Chinese boats 
had brought on board plenty of greens, 
and variety of fresh provisions for daily 
use, for which they had always been 
paid to their full satisfaction, but that 
the custom-house ofticers at Macao 
had soon forbid them, by which means 
he was deprived of those refreshments 
which were of the utmost consequence 
to the health of his men after their 
long and sickly voyage ; that as they, 
the mandarins, had informed them- 
selves of his wants, and were eyewit- 
nesses of the force and strength of his 
ship, thoy mi^ht be satisfied it was 
not for # want of power to supply him- 
self that lie desired the permission of 
the Government to purchase what 
provisions he stood in need of ; that 
they must be convinced that the 
Centurion alone was capable of de- 
stroying the whole navigation of the 
port of Canton, or of any other port 
in China, without running the least 
risk from all the force the Chinese 
could collect ; that it was true this 
was not the manner of proceeding be- 
tween nations in friendship with each 
other, but it was likewise true that 
it was not customary for any nation 
to permit the ships of their friends to 
starve and sink in their ports, when 
those friends had money to supply 
their wants, and only desired liberty 
to lay it out ; that they must confess 
lie and his people had hitherto behaved 
with great modesty and reserve, but 
that, as his wants were each day in- 
creasing, hunger would at last prove 
too strong for any restraint, and 
necessity was acknowledged in all 
countries to bo superior to every other 
Jaw, and therefore it could not be ex- 
pected that his crew would long con- 
tinue to starve in the midst of that 


plenty to which their eyes were every 
day witnesses. To this the Commo- 
dore added (though perhaps with a 
less serious air) that if by tne delay of 
supplying him with fresh provisions 
his men should be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of turning cannibals, and prey- 
ing upon their own species, it was 
easy to be foreseen that, independent 
of their friendship to their comrades, 
they would in point of luxury prefer 
the plump, well-fed Chinese to their 
own emaciated shipmates. The first 
mandarin acquiesced in the justness 
of this reasoning, and told the Com- 
modore that he should that night 
proceed for Canton ; that on Ids 
arrival a council of mandarins would 
be summoned, of which he himself 
was a member, and that by being 
employed in the present commission 
he was of course the Commodore’s 
advocate ; that, as he was fully con- 
vinced of the urgency of Mr Anson’s 
necessity, he did not doubt but on his 
representation the council would be of 
the same opinion, and that :ill that 
was demanded would be amply and 
speedily granted. And with n gurd 
to the Commodore’s complaint ot the 
custom-house of Macao, he undertook 
to rectify that immediately by his own 
authority ; for, desiring a list to bo 
given him of the quantity of provision 
necessary for the expense of the ship 
for a day, he wrote a permit under it, 
and delivered it to one of his attend- 
ants, directing him to see that quantity 
sent on board early every morning ; 
and this order from that time forward 
was punctually complied with. 

When tliis weighty affair was thus 
in some degree regulated, the Com- 
modore invited him and his two at- 
tendant mandarins to dinner, telling 
them at the same time that if his pro- 
vision, either in kind or quantity, 
was not what they might expect, they 
must thank themselves for having 
confined him to so hard an allowance. 
One of his dishes was beef, which 
the Chinese all dislike, though Mr 
Anson was not apprised of it ; this 
seems to be derived from the Indian 
superstition, w hich for some ages past 
has made a great progress in Chjnfc 
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However, his guests did not entirely 
fast; for the three mandarins coin* 
plctely finished the white part of four 
large fowls. But they were extremely 
embarrassed with their knives and 
forks, and were quite incapable of mak- 
ing use of them ; so that, after some 
fruitless attempts to help themselves, 
which were sufficiently awkward, one 
of the attendants was obliged to cut 
their meat in small pieces for them. 
But whatever difficulty they might 
have in complying with the European 
manner of eating, they seemed not to 
be novices in drinking. The Commo- 
dore excused himself iu this part of 
the entertainment, under the pretence 
of illness ; but there being another 
gentleman present, of a florid and jov- 
ial complexion, the chief mandarin 
clapped him on the shoulder, and told 
him by the interpreter that certainly 
Lit* could not plead sickness, and there- 
fore insisted on his bearing him com- 
pany ; and that gentleman perceiviug 
that after they had despatched four or 
fivebottlesof Frontiniac, the mandarin 
still continued unruffled, ho ordered a 
bottle of citron-water to be brought 
up, which the Chinese seemed much 
to relish; and this being near finished 
they arose from table, in appcaranco 
cool and uninfluenced by what thej r 
had drunk. And the Commodore hav- 
ing, according to custom, made the 
mandarin a present, they all departed 
in the same vessels that brought them. 

After their departure the Commo- 
dore with great impatience expected 
the resolution of tin* council, and the 
necessary licenses for his refitment. 
For it must be observed, as has already 
appeared from the preceding narra- 
tion, that he could neither purchase 
stores nor necessaries with his money, 
nor did any kind of workmen dare to 
engage themselves to work for him, 
without the permission of the Govern- 
ment first obtained.^ And in the exe- 
cution of these particular injunctions 
the magistrates never fail of exercising 
great severity, they, notwithstanding 
the fustian eulogiums bestowed upon 
them by the Catholic missionaries 
and their European copiers, being 
Composed of the same fragile materials 


with the rest of mankind, and often 
making use of tho authority of the 
law not to suppress crimes, but to 
enrich themselves by the pillage of 
those who commit them. For capital 
punishments are rare in Chiua, the . 
effeminate genius of the nation, and 
their strong attachment to lucre, dis- 
posing them rather to make use of 
fines ; and hence arises no inconsider- 
able profit to those who compose their 
tribunals. Consequently prohibitions 
of all kinds, particularly such as the 
alluring prospect of great profit may 
often tempt the subject to infringe, 
cannot but be favourite institutions iu 
such a government. 

Some time lnfl'ore this. Captain 
Saunders took his passage to England 
on board a Swedish ship, and was 
charged with despatches from the 
Commodore ; and soon after, in the 
month of Dccenilwjr, Captain Mitchcl, 
Colonel Cracherode, arid Mr Tassel, 
one of the agent-victuallers, with his 
nephew, Mr Charles Harriot, em- 
barked on board some of our Com- 
pany’s ships; and I, having obtained 
the Commodore’s leave to return home, 
embarked with them. I must ob- 
serve, too (having omitted it before), 
that whilst we lay here at Macao we 
were informed by some of the officer's 
of our Indiamen that the Severn and 
Pearl, the two ships of our squadron 
which had separated from us off Cape 
Noir, were safely arrived at Kio Janeiro, 
on the coast of Brazil ; and it was with 
great joy we received the nows, after 
the strong persuasion which had so 
long prevailed amongst us, of their 
having both perished. 

Notwithstanding the favourable 
disposition of the mandarin Gover- 
nor of Jansen at his leaving Mr 
Anson, several days were elapsed be- 
fore he had any advice from him, and 
Mr Anson was privately informed 
there wero great debates in council 
upon his affair ; partly, perhaps, ow- 
ing to its being so unusual a ease, and 
in part to the mfluence, as I suppose, 
of tho intrigues of the French at Can* 
ton. For they had a countryman and , 
fast friend residing on the spot, who 
spoke tho language very well, and 
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was not unacquainted with the venal- 
ity of the Government, nor with the 
persons of several of the magistrates, 
and consequently could not be at a 
loss for means of traversing the assist- 
ance desired by Mr Anson. And this 
opposition by the French was not 
merely the effect of national prejudice 
or contrariety of political interests, 
but was in good measure owing to 
their vanity, a motive of much more 
weight with the generality of mankind 
than any attachment to the public 
service of their community. For the 
French pretending their India men to 
be men-of-war, their officers were 
approhensive that any distinction 
granted to Mr Anson, on account of 
his bearing the King’s commission, 
would render them less considerable 
in the eyes of the Chinese, and would 
establish a prepossession at Canton in 
favour of ships of war, by which they, 
as trailing vessels, would suffer in their 
importance ; and I wish the affecta- 
tion of endeavouring to pass for men- 
of-war, and the fear of sinking in 
the estimation of the Chinese if the 
Centurion was treated in a different 
manner from themselves, had been 
confined to the officers of the French 
ships only. 1 However, notwithstand- 
ing all these obstacles, it should seem 
that the representation of the Com- 
modore to tnc mandarins of the facility 
with which he could right himself, if 
justice were denied him, had at last 
its effect 5 for on the Otli of January, 
in the morning, the Governor of Jan- 
son, the Commodore’s advocate, sent 
down the Viceroy of Canton’s warrant 
for the refitment of the Centurion, 
and for supplying her people with all 
they wanted ; and next day a number 
of Chinese smiths and ear jxm tors went 
on board to agree for all the work by 
the great. 8 They demanded at first 
to the amount of £1000 sterling for 
the necessary repairs of the ship, the 
boats, and the masts. This the Com- 
modore seemed to think an unreason- 
able sum, and endeavoured to persuade 

* 1 Glancing, apparently, at the jeal- 
ousies of the English merchants. 

* In the lump, or for the whole job. 


them to work by the day ; but that 
proposal they would not hearken to, 
so it was at last agreed that tlio car- 
penters should have to the amount of 
about £600 for their work, and that 
tho smiths should be paid for their 
iron work by weight, allowing them 
at the rate of £3 a hundred nearly 
for the small work, and 46 s. for the 
large. . . . 

it was tho beginning of April before 
they had new -rigged the slup, stowed 
their provisions and water on board, 
and fitted her for the sea ; and before 
this time tho Chinese grow very un- 
easy, and extremely desirous that she 
should be gone ; cither not knowing, 
or pietendmg not to believe, that this 
was a point the Commodore was as 
eagerly set on as they could be. On 
the 3 d of April two mandarin boats 
came on board from Macao to urge 
his departure ; and this having been 
often done before, though there had 
been no pretence to suspect Mr Anson 
of any affected delays, he at this last 
message answered them in a deter- 
mined tone, desiring them to give him 
no further trouble, for he would go 
when lie thought proper and not be- 
fore. On this rebuke the Chinese 
(though it was not in tlieir power to 
coni]Kd him to be gone) immediately 
prohibited all provisions from being 
carried on board him, nnd took such 
care that their injunctions should be 
complied with, that from that time 
forwards nothing could be purchased 
at any rate whatever. 

On the 6 tli of April the Centurion 
weighed' from the Typa, and warped 
to the southward, and by the 15 th 
she was got into Macao road, com- 
pleting her water as she passed along, 
so that there remained now very few 
articles more to attend to ; and her 
whole business being finished by the 
19 th f she at three in the afternoon of 
that day weighed and made sail, and 
stood to sea. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tmc Commodore was now got to sea, 
with liis ship very well refitted, his 
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stores replenished, and an additional 
stock of provisions on board. His 
crew, too, was somewhat reinforced ; 
for he had entered twenty-three men 
daring his stay at Macao, the greatest 
part of which were Lascars or Indian 
sailors, and some few Dutch. 1 * * 4 He 
gave out at Macao that he was bound 
to Batavia, and thence to England ; 
and though the western monsoon was 
now set in, when that passage is con- 
sidered os impracticable, yet by the 
confidence he had expressed in the 
strength of his ship and the dexterity 
of his people he had persuaded not only 
his own crew, but the people at Macao 
likewise, that he proposed to try this 
unusual experiment ; so that there 
were many letters put on board him 
by the inhabitants of Cauton and 
Macao for their friends at Batavia. 

But his real design was of a very 
different nature ; for he knew that 
instead of one annual ship from Aca- 
pulco to Manilla there would be this 
year, in all probability, two, since by 
being before Acapulco, he had pre- 
vented one of them from putting to 
sea the preceding season. He there- 
fore resolved to cruise for these return- 
ing vessels off Cape Espiritu Santo, on 
the Island of Samal,* which is the 
first land they always make in the 
Philippine Islands. And as June is 
generally the month in which they 
arrive there, he doubted not but he 
should get to his intended station in 
time enough to intercept them. It is 
true, they were said to be stout vessels, 
mounting 44 guns a-piece, and carry- 
ing above 500 hands, ami might be 
expected to return in company ; and 
he himself had but 227 hands on 
board, of which near thirty were boys. 

1 Yet the ship's company was de- 

plorably far short of her requirements ; 

for Anson says in his Official Report : 

4 ‘The number of men I have now 
borne is 201, amongst which are in- 
cluded all the officers and boys which 
I had out of the Gloucester, Trial 
prize, and Anna pink, so that I have 
not before the mnst more than forty- 
five able seamen." 

1 See Note 2, page 4 1 8 , 


But this disproportion of strength did 
not deter him, as he knew his ship to be 
much better fitted for a sea engagement 
than theirs, and as he had reason to 
expect that his men would exert them* 
selves in the most extraordinary matt* 
ner when they had in view the immense 
wealth of these Manilla galleons. 

This project the Commodore had 
resolved on in his own thoughts ever 
since his leaving the coast of Mexico; 
and the greatest mortification which 
he received from tho various delays 
he had mot with in China was his ap» 
prehension lest he might be thereby 
so long retarded as to let the galleons 
escape him. Indeed at Macao it was 
incumbent on him to keen these views 
extremely secret, furthers Wing a great 
intercourse and a mutual connection 
of interests between that port and 
Manilla, I 10 had reason to fear that if 
his designs were discovered, intelli- 

f ence would be immediately sent to 
lanilia, and measures would be taken 
to prevent the galleons from falling 
into his hands. But being now at 
sea, and entirely clear of the coast, he 
summoned all his people on the quar- 
ter-deck, and informed them of his 
resolution to cruise for the two Man- 
illa ships, of whose wealth they were 
not ignorant. He told them he should 
choose a station where lie could not 
fail of meeting with them ; and though 
they werestoutshipa, and full-manned, 
yet, if his own people behaved with 
their accustomed spirit, he was cer- 
tain he should prove too hard for them 
both, and that one of them at least 
could not fail of becoming his prize. 
He further added, that many ridicul- 
ous tales had been propagated about 
the strength of the sides of these 
ships, amt their being impenetrable 
to CAnnon-shot; tluit these fictions 
had been principally invented to pal- 
liate the cowardice of those who nad 
formerly engaged them ; but he hoped 
there were none of those present weak 
enough to give credit to so absurd a 
story. For hia own part, he did as- 
sure them upon his word that, when- 
ever he met with them, he would 
fight them so near that they should 
find his bullets, instead of being stop* 
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pod by one of their sided, should go 
through them both. 

This speech of the Commodore's 
was received by his people with great 
joy, for no sooner had he ended than 
they expressed their approbation, ac 
cording to naval custom, by three 
strenuous cheers, and all declared 
their determination to succeed or per- 
ish whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. And now their hopes, 
which since their departure from the 
coast of Mexico had entirely subsided, 
were agaiu revived ; and tney all per- 
suaded themselves that, notwithstand- 
ing the various casualties and disap- 
pointments they had hitherto met 
with, they should yet be repaid the 
price of their fatigues, and should at 
last return home enriched with the 
spoils of the enemy. For, firmly re- 
lying on the assurances of the Com- 
modore that they should certainly 
meet w r ith the vessels, they were all 
of them too sanguine to doubt a mo- 
ment of mastering them ; so that they 
considered themselves as having them 
already in their possession. And this 
confidence was so universally spread 
through the whole ship’s company 
that, the Commodore having taken 
some Chinese sheep to sea with him 
for Ills own provision, and one day 
inquiring of his butcher why for some 
time past he had seen no muttou at 
his table, asking him if all the sheep 
were killed, the butcher very seriously 
replied that there were indeed two 
sheep left ; but that if his honour 
would give him leave, ho proposed to 
keep those for the entertainment of 
the General of the galleons. 

When the Centurion left the port 
of Macao she stood for some days to 
the westward ; and on the 1st of May 
they saw part of the Island of For- 
mosa, and, standing thence to the 
southward, they on the 4th of May 
were in the latitude of the Bashce 
Islands, as laid down by Dampier ; 
but they suspected his account of in- 
accuracy, os they found that he had 
been considerably mistaken in the 
. latitude of the south end of Formosa. 
For this reason they kept a good look- 
out, and about seven m the evening 


discovered from the masthead five 
small islands, which were judged to 
bo the Bashees, and they hod after- 
wards a sight of Hotel Tobago Xima. 
I By this means they had an opportunity 
of correcting the position of the Bashee 
Islands, which had been hitherto laid 
down twenty-five leagues too far to 
the westward ; for by their observa- 
tions they esteemed the middle of 
these islands to be in 21° 4' N., and to 
bear from Botel Tobago Xima SSE., 
twenty leagues distant, that island 
itself being in 21° 57 ' N. After get- 
ting a sight of the Bashee Islands they 
stood between the S. and SW. for 
Cape Espiritu Santo, and the 20th of 
May at noon they first discovered that 
cape, which, about 4 o’clock, they 
brought to bear SSW., about eleven 
leagues distant. It appeared to be of 
a moderate height, with several round 
hummocks on it. As it was known 
that there were sentinels placed upon 
this cape to make signals to the Aca- 
pulco ship when she first falls in with 
the land, the Commodore immediately 
tacked, and ordered the top-gallant 
sails to be taken in to prevent being 
discovered ; and this being the sta- 
tion in which it was resolved to cruise 
for the galleons, they kept the cape 
between the S. and W M and endea- 
voured to confine themselves between 
the Latitude of 12° 50' and 13° 5', the 
cape itself lying, by their observations, 
in 12° 40' N. and 4° of E. Longitude 
from Botel Tobago Xima. 

It was the last of May, by the foreign 
jtylo, 1 when they arrived olf this Cape ; 
and the month of June, by the same 
style, being that in which the Manilla 
ships are usually expected, the Cen- 
turion's people were now waiting each 
hour with the utmost impatience for 
the happy crisis which was to balance 
the account of all their past calami- 
ties. As from this time there was but 
small employment for the crew, tlia 
Commodore ordered them almost every 
day to be exercised in the manage- 
ment of the great guns, and in the 
use of their small arms. This had 
been his practice, more or less, at all 


New Style. 
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convenient seasons during t)ie whole 
course of his voyage ; and the advan- 
tages which he received from it in his 
engagement with the galleon were an 
ample recompense for all his care and 
attention. [The men] were taught 
the shortest method of loading with 
cartridges, and were constantly trained 
to fire at a mark, which was usually 
hung at the y an. -arm, and some little 
reward was given to the most expert. 
The whole crew, by this manage- 
ment, were rendered extremely skilful, 
quick in loading, all of them good 
marksmen, and some of them most 
extraordinary ones ; so that I doubt 
not but, in the use of small arms, 
they were more than a match for 
double their number who had not 
teen habituated to the same kind of 
exercise. 

It was the last of May, N.S., as has 
been already said, when the Centurion 
arrived off Cape Espiritu Santo, and 
consequently the next day began the 
month in which the galleons were to 
te expected. The Commodore there- 
fore made all necessary preparations 
for receiving them, having hoisted out 
his long-boat, and lashed her along- 
side, that the ship might be ready for 
engaging if they fell in with the gal- 
leons in the night. All this time, 
too, lie was very solicitous to keep at 
such a distance from the capo as not 
to be discovered ; but it has been 
since learned that, notwithstanding 
his care, he was seen from the land ; 
and advice of him was sent to Manilla, 
where it was at first disbelieved ; but 
on reiterated intelligence (for it seems 
he was seen more than once) the mer- 
chants were alarmed, and the Governor 
was applied to, who undertook (the 
commerce 1 supplying the necessary 
sums) to fit out a force consisting of 
two ships of 32 guns, one of 20 guns, 
and two sloops of 10 guns each, to 
attack the Centurion on her station. 
And some of these vessels did actually 


1 That is, the commercial com- 
munity collectively; as “trade” is 
used, early in the narrative, to sig- 
nify the collection of merchant ships 
sailing under convoy. 


weigh with this view; but the prin- 
cipal ship not being ready, and the 
monsoon being against them, the 
commerce and the Government dis- 
agreed, and the enterprise was laid 
aside. This frequent discovery of the 
Centurion from the shore was some* 
what extraordinary, for the pitch of 
the cape is not high, and she usually 
kept from ten to fifteen leagues dis- 
tant ; though once, indeed, by an in- 
draught of the tide as was supposed, 
they found themselves in the morning 
within seven leagues of the land. 

As the month of June advanced, ■ 
the expectancy and impatience of the 
Commodore’s people each day increas- 
ed. And 1 think no better idea can 
be given of their great eagerness on 
this occasion than by copying a few 
paragraphs from the journal of an 
officer w ho was then on board, ns it 
will, I presume, be a more natural 
picture of the full Attachment of their 
thoughts to the business of their cruise 
than can bo given by any other means. 
The paragraphs I have selected, as 
they occur in order of time, are as 
follow : 

44 May 31. — Exercising our men at 
their quarters, in great cx]>cetAtion of 
meeting with the galloons very soon ; 
this being the 11th of June their 
style. 

44 June 3. — Keeping in our stations 
and looking out for the galleons. 

“June 5.— Begin now to be in 
great expectations, this being the 
middle of June their stylo. 

44 June 11. — Begin to grow impa- 
tient at not seeing the galloons. 

44 J une 1 3. — The wind having blown 
fresh easterly for the forty-eight hours 
past gives us great expectations of see- 
ing the galleons soon. 

44 June 15. — Cruising on and off, 
and looking out strictly. 

44 June 19. — This being the last day 
of June, N.S., the galleons, if they 
arrive at all, must appear soon.” 

From these samples it is sufficiently, 
evident, how completely the treasure 
of the galleons had engrossed their 
imagination, and how anxiously they * 
passed the latter part of their cruise, 
when the certainty of the arrival of 
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these vessels was dwindled down to 
probability only, and that probability 
became each hour more and more 
doubtful. However, on the 20th of 
June, O.S., being just a month from 
their arrival on their station, they 
were relieved from this state of uncer- 
tainty when, at sunrise, they discov- 
ered a sail from the masthead in the 
SE. quarter. 1 On this a general joy 
spread through the whole ship ; for 
they had no doubt but this was one 
of the galleons, and they expected 
soon to see the other. The Commo- 
dore instantly stood towards her, and 
at half-an-hour after seven they were 
near enough to see her from the Cen- 
turion's deck ; at which time the gal- 
leon fired a gun, and took in her top- 
gallant sails, which was supposed to 
lie a signal to her consort to hasten 
her up ; and therefore the Centurion 
fired a gun to leeward, to amuse her. 
The Commodore was surprised to find 
that in all this time the galleon did 
not change her course, but continued 
to bear down upon him ; for he hardly 
believed, what afterwards appeared to 
be the case, that she knew his ship 
to be the Centurion and resolved to 
fight him. 

About noon the Commodore was 
little more than a league distant from 
the galleon, and could fetch her wake, 
so that she could not now escape ; 
and, no second ship appearing, it 
was concluded that she had been 
separated from her consort. Soon 
after, the galleon hauled up her fore- 
sail, and brought to under topsails, 
with her head to the northward, 
hoisting Spanish colours, and having 
the standard of Spain flying at the top- 
gallant-masthead. Mr Anson in the 
meantime had prepared all things for 
an engagement on board the Centur- 
ion, and had taken all possible care 
both for the most effectual exertion of 
his small strength, and for avoiding 
the confusion and tumult too frequent 

1 Thomas commemorates the name 
of Mr Charles Proby, midshipman, 
ss having been the first on board to 
discover the long-looked-for treasure- 
ship. 


in actions of this kind. He picked 
out about thirty of his choicest hands 
and best marksmen, whom he distri- 
buted into his tops, and who fully 
answered his expectation by the sig- 
nal services they performed. As he 
had not hands enough remaining to 
quarter a sufficient number to each 
great gun in the customary manner, 
he therefore, on his lower tier, fixed 
only two men to each gpiu, who were 
to be solely employed in loading it, 
whilst the* rest oi his people were 
divided into different gangs of ten or 
twelve men each, who were constantly 
moving about the decks, to run out 
and fire such guns as were loaded. 
By this management he was enabled 
to make use of all his guns ; and, 
instead of tiring broadsides with in- 
tervals between them, he kept up a 
constant fire without intermission, 
whence he doubted not to proeui e 
very signal advantages. For it is 
common with the Spaniards to full 
down upon the decks when they see 
a broadside preparing, and to continue 
in that posture till it is given ; after 
which they rise again, and, presuming 
the danger to be for some time over, 
work their guns, and fire with great 
briskness, till another broadside is 
ready : but the firing gun by gun, in 
the manner directed by the Commo- 
dore, rendered this practice of theirs 
impossible. 

The Centurion being thus prepared, 
and nearing the galleon apace, there 
happened, a little after noon, several 
squalls of wind and rain, which often 
obscured the galleon from their sight ; 
but whenever it cleared up they ob- 
served her resolutely lying to ; and, 
towards 1 o’clock, the Centurion 
hoisted her broad pendant and colours, 
she being then within gun-shot of the 
enemy. And the Commodore observ- 
ing the Spaniards to have neglected 
clearing their ship till that time, as 
he then saw them throwing overboard 
cattle and lumber, he gave orders to 
fire upon them with the chase guns, 
to embarrass them in their work, and 
prevent them from completing it, 
though his general directions had 
beeu not to engage till they were 
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within pistol-shot. The galleon re- 
turned tne fire with two of her stem- 
chasers; 1 * * and the Centurion getting 
her spritsail-y&rd fore and aft, that u 
necessary she might be ready for 
boarding, the Spaniards in a bravado 
rigged their spritsail-yard fore and 
aft likewise. Soon after, the Centur- 
ion came abreast of the enemy within 
pistol-shot, keeping to the leeward, 
with a view of preventing them from 
putting before the wind and gaining 
the port of Jalapay, from which they 
were about seven leagues distant. And 
now the engagement began in earnest, 
and for the first half-hour Mr Anson 
overreached the galleon, and lay on 
her bow ; where by the great w idle- 
ness of his ports he could traverse 
almost all his guns upon the enemy, 
whilst the galleon could only bring a 
part of hers to bear. Immediately on 
the commencement of the action, the 
mats with which the galleon had 
stuffed her netting took fire, and 
burned violently, blazing up half as 
high as the mizzentop. This accident 
(supposed to be caused by the Cen- 
turion's wads) threw the enemy into 
great confusion, and at the same time 
alarmed the Commodore, for he feared 
lest the galleon should be burned, and 
lest he himself too might suffer by 
her driving on board him. But the 
Spaniards at last freed themselves 
from the fire, by cutting away the 
netting, and tumbling the whole mass 
which was in flames into the sea. But 
still the Centurion kept her first ad- 
vantageous position, firing her can- 
non with great regularity and brisk- 
ness, whilst at the same time the 
galleon's decks lay open to her top- 
men, who having at their first volley 
driven the Spaniards from their tops, 
made prodigious havoc with their 
small arms, killing or wounding" every 
officer but one that ever appeared on 
the quarter-deck, and wounding in 
particular the General of the galleon 
himself. And though the Centurion, 
after the first half-hour, lost her origi- 

1 “ One of which," Thomas records, 

4t carried away one of our fore shrouds 

and our forestay tackle,” 


nal situation, and was close alongside 
the galleon, and the enemy continued 
to fire briskly for near an hour longer, 
yet at last the Commodore’s grape-shot 
swept their decks so effectually, and 
the number of their slain and wound- 
ed was so considerable, that they began 
to fall into great disorder ; especially 
as the General, who was the life of the 
action, was no longer capable of exert 
ing himself. Their embarrassment 
was visible from on board the Com* 
modore. For the ships were so near, 
that some of the Spanish officers were 
seen running about with great assi- 
duity to prevent the desertion of their 
men from their quarters. But all 
their endeavours were in vain, for 
after having, as a last effort, fired five 
or six guns with more judgment than 
usual, they gave up the contest ; and, 
the galleon's colours being singed off 
the ensign staff in the beginning of the 
engagement, she struck the standard 
at her maintop-gallant masthead, the 

E arson who was employed to do it 
aving been in imminent peril of 
being killed, had not the Commodore, 
who perceived what he was about, 

S iven express orders to his people to 
esist from firing. 

Thus was the Centurion possessed of 
this rich prize, amounting in value to 
near a million and a half of dollars. 
She was called the Nuestra Seftora de 
Cabadonga, and was commanded by 
the General Don Jerouimode Montero, 
a Portuguese by birth, and the most 
approved officer for skill and courage 
of any employed in that service. The 
galleon was much larger than the 
Centurion, had 650 men and 30 guns 
mounted for action, besides twenty- 
eight pidreroes 8 in her gunwale, quar- 
ters, and tons, each of which carried 
a four-pound ball. She was very well 
furnished with small arms, and was 
particularly provided against board- 
ing, both by her close quarters, and 
by a strong net-work of two inch rope 
which was laced over her waist and 
was defended by half pikes. J She 

8 See Note 4, page 137# 

# Plac ed in the manner of cArmica?* 
tie frhe. 
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had sixty-seven killed in the action 
and eighty- four wounded ; whilst the 
Centurion had only two k-illed, and a 
lieutenant and sixteen wounded, all 
of whom but one recovered : of so 
little consequence are the most de- 
structive arms in untutored and un- 
practised hands . 1 

The treasure thus taken by the 
Centurion having been for at least 
eighteen months the great object of 
their hopes, it is impossible to describe 
the^ transport on board when, after all 
their reiterated disappointments, they 
at last saw their wishes accomplished. 
But their joy was near being suddenly 
damped by a most tremendous inci- 
dent : for no sooner bad the galleon 
struck, than one of the lieutenants, 
coming to Mr Anson to congratulate 
him on his prize, whispered him at 
the same time that the Centurion was 
dangerously on lire near the powder- 
room. The Commodore received this 
dreadful news without any apparent 
emotion, and, taking care not to 
alarm his people, gave tho necessary 
orders for extinguishing it, which was 
happily done in a short time, though 
its appearance at first was extremely 
terrible. It seems some cartridges 
had been blown up by accident be- 
tween decks, whereby a quantity of 
oakum in the after hatchway, near the 
after powder-room, was set on fire ; 
and the great smother and smoke of 
the oakum occasioned the apprehen- 
sion of a more extended and mischiev- 
ous fire. At tho same instant, too, 
the galleon fell on board the Centurion 
on the starboard quarter, but she was 
cleared without doing or receiving any 
considerable damage. 

♦ 

1 Thomas, who was one of the party 
sent on board as prize crew, says : “ I 
had heard we had killed them sixty 
men, and wounded as many more, 
and expected to have seen the horrid 
spectacle of mangled limbs, dead car- 
casses, and decks covered with blood ; 
but no such spectacle appeared ; a 
party having been properly stationed, 
during the time of action, to wash 
away the blood, and to throw the 
dead overboard. ” 


. The Commodore made his first 
lieutenant, Mr Saumarez, captain of 
this prize, appointing her a post-ship 
in his Majesty's service. Captain 
Saumarez, before night, sent on board 
the Centurion ail the Spanish prison- 
ers but such as were thought the most 
proper to be retained to assist in na- 
vigating the galleon. And now the 
Commodore learned from some of 
these prisoners that the other ship, 
which he had kept in the port of 
Acapulco the preceding year, instead 
of returning m company with the 
present prize, as was expected, had 
set sail from Acapulco alone much 
sooner than usual, and had in all 
probability got into the port of Man- 
illa long before the Centurion arrived 
off Cape Espiritu Santo ; so that Mr 
Anson, notwithstanding his present 
success, had great reason to regret 
his loss of time at Macao, which pre- 
vented him from taking two rich 
prizes instead of one . 1 

The Commodore, ivhen the action 
was ended, resolved to make the best 
of his way with his prize for the 
lliver of Canton, being in the mean- 
time fully employed in securing his 
prisoners, and in removing the trea- 
sure from on board the galleon into 
the Centurion. Tho last of these 
operations was too important to bo 
postponed ; for as the navigation to 
Canton was through seas but little 
known, and where, from the season 
of the year, much bad weather might 
be expected, it was of great conso- 


2 Among the prisoners, we are told 
by Thomas, w T as ° an old gentleman, 
Governor of Guam, w ho was going to 
Manilla to renew his commission, .and 
who had scarce mounted the Cen- 
turion’s side before he was received 
with open arras by Mr Crooden, cap- 
tain of marines, who thirty-six years 
before, at the battle of Almanza, had 
been his prisoner, and honourably 
used by him. These two renewed 
their old acquaintance, and Captain 
Crooden had a long-wished-for oppor- 
tunity of returning the favours he 
had formerly received, and which he 
gratefully remembered.” 
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quence that the treasure should be 
seut on hoard the Centurion ; which 
ship, by the presence of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the greater number 
of her hands, and her other advan- 
tages, was doubtless much safer against 
all the casualties of winds ana seas 
than the galleon. And the securing 
the prisoners was a matter of still 
more consequence, as not only the 

J >ossession of the treasure, but the 
ives of the captors depended thereon. 
This was indeed an article which gave 
the Commodore much trouble and 
disquietude, for they were abovo 
double the number of his own people ; 
and some of them, when they were 
brought on board the Centurion, and 
had observed how slenderly she was 
manned, and the large proportion 
which the striplings bore to the rest, 
could not help expressing themselves 
with great indignation to be thus 
beaten by a handful of boys. The 
method which was taken to hinder 
them from rising was by placing all 
but the officers and the wounded in 
the hold, where, to give them as much 
air as possible, two hatchwaj's were 
left open ; but then (to avoid all 
danger whilst the Centurion's people 
should be employed upon the deck) 
there was a square partition of thick 
planks, made in the sl*aj>e of a funnel, 
which inclosed each hatchway on the 
lower deck, and reached to that di- 
rectly over it on the upper deck. 
These funnels served to communicate 
the air to the hold better than could 
have been done without them, and, 
at the same time, added greatly to 
the security of the ship ; for they 
being seven or eight feet high, it 
would have J>ecn extremely difficult 
for the Spaniards to have clambered 
up ; and, still to augment that diffi- 
culty, four swivel-guns loaded with 
muslcet-bullets were planted at the 
mouth of each funnel, and a sen- 
tinel with lighted match constantly 
attended, prepared to fire into the 
hold amongst them in case of any 
disturbance. Their officers, who 
amounted to seventeen or eighteen, 
were all lodged in the first lieuten- 
ant's cabin, under a constant guard of 


six men ; and the General, as he was 
wounded, lay in the Commodore** 
cabiu with a sentinel always with 
him ; and they were all informod 
that any violence or disturbance 
would be punished with instant 
death. And that the Centurion** 
people might be at all times prepared, 
if notwithstanding these regulations 
any tumult shoulu arise, the small 
arms were constantly kept loaded in 
a proper place, whilst all the men 
went armed with cutlasses and pis* 
tols ; and no officer ever pulled off 
his clothes, and when he slept had 
always his arms lying ready by 
him. 

These measures were obviously no* 
cessary, considering the hazards to 
which the Commodore and his people 
would have been exposed had they 
been less careful. Indeed the sulfeiv 
ings of tho poor prisoners, though 
impossible to be alleviated, were much 
to bo commiserated ; for the weather 
was extremely hot, the stench of tho 
hold loathsome beyond all conception, 
and their allowance of water but just 
sufficient to keep them alive, it not 
being practicable to spare them more 
than at the rate of a pint a-day for 
each, the crow themselves having 
only an allowance of a piut and a 
half. All this considered, it was 
wonderful that not a man of them 
died during their long confinement, 
except three of the wounded, who 
died the same night they were taken ; 
though it must be confessed that the 
greatest part of them were strangely 
metamorphosed by the heat of the 
hold. For when they were first taken 
they were sightly, robust fellows ; but 
when, after above a month's im- 
prisonment, they were discharged in 
the River of Uanton, they were re- 
duced to mere skeletons, and their 
air and looks corresponded much more 
to the conception formed of ghosts 
and spectres than to the figuro and 
ftpiwarauc© of real men. 

Thus employed in securing the 
treasure ana the prisoners, the Com- 
modore, as has been said, stood for 
the River of Canton, and on the 30t]fi 
of June, at six in the evening, got 
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sight of Cape Delangano, 1 which then 
bore W. ten leagues distant; and the 
next day he made the Bashee Islands, 
and the wind being so far to the 
northward that it was difficult to 
weather them, it was resolved to 
stand through between Grafton and 
Monmouth Islands, where the passage 
seemed to bo clear ; but in getting 
through, the sea had a very dangerous 
aspect, for it rinnled and foamed as if 
it had^ been full of breakers, which 
was still more terrible, as it was then 
night. But the ships got through 
very safe (the prize always keeping 
a-lxead), and it was found that the 
appearance which had alarmed them 
had been occasioned only by a strong 
tide. I must here observe, that though 
the Basliee Islands are usually reck- 
oned to be no more than five, yet 
there are many more lying about 
them to the westward, which, as the 
channels amongst them are not at all 
known, makes it advisable for ships 
rather to pass to the northward or 
southward than through them ; and 
indeed the Commodore proposed to 
have gone to the northward, between 
them and Formosa, had it been pos- 
sible for him to have weathered them. 
From hence the Centurion steering 
the proper course for the Iliver of 
Canton, she, on the 8th of July, dis- 
covered the Island of Supata, the 
westernmost of the Lem a Islands. 
This island they made to be 130 
leagues distant from Grafton Island, 
and to bear from it N. 82°, 37° W. ; 
and on the lltli, having taken on 
board two Chinese pilots, one for the 
Centurion and the other for the prize, 
they came to an anchor off the city of 
Macao. 

By this time the particulars of the 
cargo of the galleon were well ascer- 
tained, and it was found that she had 
on board 1,313,843 pieces of eight, 
and 35,682 oz. of virgin silver, be- 
sides some cochineal and a few other 
commodities, which however were but 
of small account in comparison of the 

. 1 Cape Enguno, near the north- 
western extremity of the Island of 
Lueonia or Luzon. 
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specie. And this being the Commo- 
dore’s last prize, it hence api^ears 
that all the treasure taken by the 
Centurion was not much short of 
£400,000, independent of the ships 
and merchandise which she either 
burnt or destroyed, and which by 
the most reasonable estimation could 
not amount to so little as £600,000 
more; so that the whole loss of the 
enemy by our squadron did doubtless 
exceed a million sterling. To which 
if there be added the great expense of 
the Court of Spain in fitting out 
Pizarro, and in paying the additional 
charges in America incurred on our 
account, together with the loss of 
their men -of- war, the total of all these 
articles will be A most exorbitant sum, 
and is the strongest conviction of the 
utility of this expedition, which, with 
all its numerous disadvantages, did 
3 'ct prove so extremely prejudicial to 
the enemy. . • . 


CHAPTER IX. 

Thk Commodore, having taken pilots 
on board, proceeded with liis prize for 
the River of Canton, and on the 1 4th 
of July came to an anchor short of 
the Bocca Tigris, which is a narrow 
passage forming the mouth of that 
river. This entrance he proposed to 
stand through the next day, ami to 
run up as far as Tiger Island, which 
is a very safe road, secured from all 
\\ indvS. But whilst the Centurion and 
her prize were thus at anchor, a boat 
with an officer came off' from the man- 
darin commanding the forts at Bocca 
Tigris, to examine what the ships were 
and whence they came. Mr Anson 
informed the officer that his ship was 
a ship of war belonging to the King 
of Great Britain, and that the other 
in company with him was a prize lie 
had taken ; that ho was going into 
Canton River to shelter himself against 
the hurricanes which were then coming 
on ; and that as soon as the monsoon 
shifted he should proceed for England. 
The officer tlu-n desired an account 
of what men, guns, and ammunition 
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were on hoard, a list of all wliieb, he | 
said, was to be sent to the Government 
of Canton. But when these articles 
were repeated to him, particularly 
when he was told that there were in 
the Centurion 400 firelocks and be- 
tween 800 and 400 barrels of powder, 
he shrugged up his shoulders and 
seemed to be < rrified with the bore 
recital, saying that no ships ever came 
into Canton River armed m that man- 
ner ; adding, that he durst not set 
down the whole of this force, lest it 
should too much alarm the Regency. 
After he had finished his inquiries, 
and was preparing to depart, he de- 
sired to leave the two custom-house 
officers behind him ; on which the 
Commodore told him, that though as 
a man-of-war he was prohibited from 
trading, and had nothing to do with 
customs or duties ot any kind, yot for 
the satisfaction of the Chinese he 
would permit two of their people to 
he left on board, who might them- 
selves be witnesses how punctually he 
should comply with his instructions. 
The officer seemed amazed when Mr 
Anson mentioned being exempted 
from all duties, and told him that the 
Kmperor’s duty must be paid by all 
ships that came into his ports. And 
it is supposed that on this occasion 
private directions were given by him 
to the Chinese pilot not to cany the 
Commodore through the Bocca Tigris, 
which makes it necessary more parti- 
cularly to describe that entrance. . . . 

On the 16 th of July the Commodore 
sent his second lieutenant to Canton 
with a letter to the Viceroy, informing 
him of the reason of the Centurion’s 
putting into that port ; and that the 
Commodore himseti soon proposed to 
repair to Canton to pay a visit to the 
Viceroy. The lieutenant was very 
civilly received, and was promised 
that an answer should be sent to the 
Commodore the next day. In the 
meantime Mr Anson gave leave to 
several of the officers of the galleon to 
go to Canton, they engaging their 
parole to return in two days. When 
these prisoners got to Canton, the 
Regency sent for thorn and examined 
them, inquiring particularly by what 


means they had fallen into Mr Anson "g 
{lower. And on this occasion the pri- 
soners were honest enough to declare 
that, as the Kings of Great Britain 
and Spain wore at war, they bad pro* 
posed to themselves the taking or the 
Centurion, and had boro down upon 
her with that view, bnt that the event 
had beon contrary to tlieir hopes; 
however, they acknowledged that they 
had been treated by the Commodore 
much better than they believed they 
should have treated him hod he fallen 
into their hands. This confession 
from an enemy had great weight with 
the Chinese, who till then, though 
they had revered the Commodore's 
power, had yet suspected his morals, 
and had considered him rather as a 
lawless freebooter than as one commis- 
sioned by the State for the revenge of 
public injuries. But they now changed 
their opinion, and regarded him as a 
more important person, to which per- 
haps the vast treasure of his prize 
might not a littlo contribute, the ac- 
quisition of wealth being a matter 
greatly adapted to the estimation and 
reverence of the Chinese nation. 

In this examination of the Spanish 
prisoners, though the Chinese had no 
reason in the main to doubt the ac- 
count which was given them, yet there 
were two circumstances which appear- 
ed to them so singular as to deserve a 
more ample explanation. One of them 
was, the great disproportion of men 
between tne Centurion and the gal- 
leon ; the other was the humanity 
with which the people of the galleon 
were treated after they were taken. 
The mandarins therefore asked the 
Spaniards how they camo to be over- 
powered by so inferior a force, and 
now it happened, since the two na- 
tions were at war, that they were not 
ut to death when they came Into the 
ands of the English. To the first of 
these inquiries the Spaniards replied, 
that though they had more hands than 
the Centurion, yet she, being intended 
solely for war, had a groat superiority 
in the size of her guns, and in many 
other articles, over the galleon, which 
was a vessel fitted out principally for 
traffic. And as to tho second question* 
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they told the Chinese that amongst 
the nations of Europe it was not cus- 
tomary to put to death thoso who sub- 
mitted, though they readily owned 
that the Commodore, from the natural 
bias of his temper, had treated both 
them, and their countrymen who had 
formerly been in his power, with very 
unusual courtesy, much beyond what 
they could have expected, or than was 
required by the customs established 
between nations at war with each 
other. These replies fully satisfied 
"the Chinese, and at the same time 
wrought very powerfully in the Com- 
modore's favour. 

On the 20th of July, in the morn- 
ing, three mandarins, with a great 
number of boats and a vast retinue, 
came on board the Centurion, and de- 
v livered to the Commodore the Viceroy 
of Canton’s order for a daily supply of 
provisions, and for pilots to carry the 
ships up the river as far as the second 
bar ; and at the same time they de- 
livered him a message from tho Vice- 
roy in answer to the letter sent to 
Canton. The substance of tho mes- 
sage was, that the Viceroy desired to 
be excused from receiving the Commo- 
dore’s visit during the then excessive 
hot weather, because tho assembling 
the mandarins and soldiers necessary 
to that ceremony would prove ex- 
tremely inconvenient and fatiguing ; 
but that in September, when tne 
weather would be more temperate, he 
should be glad to see both the Com- 
modore himself and the English cap- 
tain of the other ship that was with 
him. As Mr Anson know that an ex- 
press had been despatched to the 
Court at Pekin with an account of the 
Centurion and her prize being arrived 
in tho River of Cantou, ho had no 
doubt but the principal motive for 
putting off this visit was, that the 
Regency at Cantou might gain time to 
receive the Emperors instructions 
about their behaviour on this unusual 
affair. 

When the mandarins hod delivered 
their message, they began to talk to 
the Commodore about the duties to 
be paid by his ships ; hut he imme- 
diately told them that ho would 


never submit to any demand of that 
kind ; that as he neither brought 
any merchandise thither, nor in- 
tended to carry any away, he could 
not be reasonably deemed to be with- 
in the meaning of the Emperor's 
orders, which were doubtless calcu- 
lated for trading vessels only ; adding 
that no duties were ever demanded of 
men-of-war by nations accustomed to 
their reception, and that his master's 
orders expressly forbade him from 
paying any acknowledgment for his 
ships anchoring in any port what- 
ever. The mandarins being thus cut 
short on the subject of the duty, they 
said they had another matter to men- 
tion, which was the only remaining 
one they had in charge ; this was a 
request to the Commodore, that he 
would release the prisoners he had 
taken on board the galleon ; for that 
the Viceroy of Canton apprehended 
the Emperor, his master, might be 
displeased if he should be informed 
that persons who were his allies, and 
earned on a great commerce with his 
subjects, were under confinement in 
liis dominions. Mr Anson was him- 
self extremely desirous to get rid of 
the Spaniards, having on his first 
arrival sent about 100 of them to 
Macao, and those who remained, 
which were near 400 more, were on 
many accounts a great encumbrance 
to him. However, to enhance tho 
favour, ho at first, raised some diffi- 
culties ; but, permitting himself to 
be prevailed on, he at last told the 
mandarins, that to show his readiness 
to oblige the Viceroy, ho would re- 
loase the prisoners, whenever they, 
the Chinese, would send boats to 
fetch them off. This matter being 
adjusted, the mandarins departed ; 
and on the 28th of July, two Chinese 
junks were sent from Canton to take 
on board the prisoners, aud to carry 
them to Macao. And the Commodore, 
agreeable to his promise, dismissed 
them all, and ordered his purser to 
send with them eight days’ provision 
for their subsistence during their 
sailing down tho river. 1 This being 

1 Thomas, who was one of tho prize 

2 G 
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th* Centurion end her 
prise mm* to her mooring* above the 
second bar, where they proposed to 
continue till the monsoon shifted. 

Though the ship*, in consequence 
of the viceroy** permit, found no 
difficulty in purchasing provision* 
for their daily consumption, yet it 
was impossible for the Commodore to 
proceed to England without layiug in 
a large quantity both of provision* 

crew, tell* a somewhat ugly story of 
the Spanish •* General M wow set at 
liberty. He was not only allowed the 
use of his own cabin till he should be 
recovered of his wound, but obtained 
the services of an English surge&u ; 
Anson, at the same time, sending an 
officer to demand his commission. 
The General made the officer look in 
a box in the locker of his private 
cabin, where he said the commission 
would be found, along with a sword- 
belt studded with diamonds of great 
value ; and when the box was found 
empty, the Spaniard averred that 
some of the English, rummaging in 
his cabin, must have stolen and 
seereted the contents. Despite the 
nou-pruductiou of his commission, 
the General received the most humane 
and liberal treatment, being allowed at 
his departure to carry off several chests 
and trunks unsearched which he claim- 
ed as his private property, though he 
had many valuable ventures concealed 
which should have been given up as 
fair and lawful prize. Persisting to 
the last in the theft of his commission 
and sword-belt, he brought down on 
the prize crew a heavy and undeserved 
punishment ; for Anson, on their 
arrival in the Canton River, abso- 
lutely prohibited their intercourse 
with the natives, that the thief might 
have no chance of parting with his 
booty undiscovered. Thomas, how- 
ever, was afterwards told at Macao by 
an Irish priest, that the General had 
both his commission and his sword- 
belt ; that he had made no secret of 
his fraud ; and that he had offered the 
diamonds— which were made up in the 
belt only by way of a blind— among 
the merchants at Macao for sale. 


and stores for hi* ms during the 
voyage. The procuring this supply 
was attended with much embarrass- 
ment ; for there were people at Can- 
ton who bad undertaken to furnish 
him with biscuit and whatever rise 
he wanted ; and his linguist , 1 towards 
the middle of September, had assured 
him from day to day that all was 
ready, and would be sent on board 
him immediately. But a fortnight 
being elapsed, and nothing being 
brought, the Commodore sent to Can- 
ton to inquire more particularly into 
the reasons of this disappointment, 
and he h&d soon the vexation to be 
iuformed that the whole was an illu- 
sion ; that no order had been pro- 
cured from the Viceroy to furnish 
him with his sea stores, as had been 
pretended ; that there was no biscuit 
baked, nor any one of the articles in 
readiness which had been promised 
him ; nor did it appear that the con- 
tractors had taken the least step to 
comply with their agreement. This 
was mast disagreeable news, and 
made it susiiected that the furnishing 
the Centurion for her return to Great 
Britain might prove a more trouble- 
some matter than had been hitherto 
imagined ; especially, too, as the 
month of September ivas nearly 
elapsed without Mr Anson's having 
received any message from the Vice- 
roy of Canton. 

And here, |>erhaps, it might be ex- 
pected that some satisfactory account 
should be given of the motives of tho 
Chinese for this faithless procedure. 
But as I have already in a former 
Chapter * made some kind of couiec- 
tures about a similar event, l shall 
not repeat them again in this place, 
but shall observe that, after all, it 
may, perhaps, be impossible for a 
European, ignorant of the custom* 
and manners of that nation, to be 
fully apprised of the real incitements 
to this behaviour . 31 Indeed, time much 
may undoubtedly be asserted, thatinar- 

1 Interpreter. 

4 Chapter VII. of this Book, page 

450 . 

1 Thomas says : '* Wp could uo 
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tifice, falsehood, and an attachment to 
all kinds of lucre, many of the Chinese 
are diflicul t to be paralleled by any other 
people ; but then the combination of 
these talents, and the manner in 
which they arc applied in particular 
emergencies, are often beyond the 
reach of a foreigner’s penetration ; so 
that though it may be falsely con- 
cluded that the Chinese had some in- 
terest in thus amusing the Commo- 
dore, 3*et it may not bo easy to assign 
the individual views by which they 
were influenced. ... 

It were endless to recount all tho 
artifices, extortions, and frauds which 
wore practised on the Commodore and 
his people by tins interested race. 
Tho method of buying all tilings in 
China being by weight, tho tricks 
made use of by the Chinese to increase 
the weight of the provision they sold to 
tho Centurion were almost incredible. 
One time, a large quantity of fowls and 
ducks being bought for the ships’ use, 
the greatest part of them presently died. 
This alarmed the people on board with 
the apprehension that they had been 
killed by poison ; but on examination 
it appeared that it was only owing 
to their being crammed witli stones 
and gravel to increase their weight, 
the quantity thus forced into most of 
the ducks being found to amount to 
ten ounces in each. Tho hogs, too, 
which were bought ready killed of 
tho Chinese butchers, had water in- 
jected ijjto them for tho same pur- 
pose, so that a carcase hung up all 
night for tho water to drain from it, 
has lost above a stone of its weight ; 
and when, to avoid this cheat, the 
hogs were bought alive, it was found 
that the Chinese gave them salt to 
increase t their thirst, and having by 
this moans excited them to drink 
great quantities of water, they then 
took measures to prevent them from 


otherwise account for this faithless 
procedure of the Chinese, than by 
supposing they meant to starve us 
into a ^compliance with their accus- 
tomed demands for port charges, 
*with which the Commodore was de-. 
tennined never to acquiesce.” 


discharging it again by urine, and 
sold the tortured animal in this in- 
flated state. When the Commodore 
first put to sea from Macao, they 
practised an artifice of another kind ; 
tor as the Chinese never object to the 
eating of any food that dies of itself, 
they took care, by some secret prac- 
tices, that great part of his live sea- 
store should die in a short time after 
it was put on board, hoping to make 
a second profit of the dead carcases, 
which they expected would be thrown 
overboard ; and two-thirds of the 
hogs dying before the Centurion was 
out of sight of land, many of the 
Chinese boats followed her only to 
pick up the carrion. These instances 
may serve as a specimen of the manners 
of this celebrated nation, which is 
often recommended to the rest of the 
world as a pattern of all kinds of laud- 
able qualities. 

The Commodore, towards the end 
of September, having found out (as 
has been said) that those who had 
contracted to supply him with sea- 
provisions and stores had deceived 
him, and that the Viceroy had not 
sent to him according to his promise, 
he saw it would be impossible for him 
to surmount the embarrassment he 
was under without going himself to 
Canton and visiting the Viceroy. 
And therefore, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, he sent a message to the man- 
darin who attended the Centurion, to 
inform him that he, the Commodore, 
intended on the 1st of October to pro- 
ceed in his boat to Canton ; adding, 
that the day after he got there he 
should notify his arrival to the Vice- 
roy, and should desire him to fix a 
time for his audience ; to which the 
mandarin returned no other answer 
than that ho would acquaint the 
Viceroy with the Commodore’s inten- 
tions. In the meantime all things 
wcie prepared for this expedition, and 
the boat’s crew in particular, which 
Mr Anson proposed to take with him, 
were clothed in a uniform dress, re- 
sembling that of the watermen on 
the Thames. They were in number 
eighteen' and a coxswain ; they had 
scarlet jackets and blue silk waist- 
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coats, the whole trimmed with silver 
buttons, and with silver badges oil 
their jackets and caps. As it was appre- 
hended. and even asserted, that the pay- 
ment of the customary duties for the 
Centurion and her prize would be de- 
manded by the Regency of Canton, and 
would he insisted on previous to the 
granting a permission for victualling 
the ship for her future voyage, the Com- 
modore, who was resolved never to es- 
tablish so dishonourable a precedent, 
took all ]*ossible precautions to prevent 
the Chinese from facilitating tno suc- 
cess cf their unreasonable pretensions 
by having him in their power at Can- 
ton. And therefore, for the security 
of liis ship and tho great treasure 
on board her, he appointed his first 
lieutenant, Mr Brett, 1 to be captain 
ot the Centurion under him, giving 
him proper instructions for his con- 
duct ; directing him particularly, if 
he, tho Commodore, should be de- 
t lined at Canton on account of the 
duties in dispute, to lake out the men 
from the Centurion's prize and to 
destroy her ; and then to proceed 
down the river through the Lucca 
Tigris, with the Centurion alone, ami 
to remain without that entrance till 
he received further orders from Mr 
Alison. 

These necessary steps being taken, 
which were not unknown to the 
Chinese, it should seem jus if their 
deliberations were in some sort em- 
barrassed thereby. It is reasonable 
to imagine that they were in general 
very desirous of getting the duties to 
bo paid them ; not peihaps solely in 
consideration of the amount of those 
dues, but to keep up their reputation 
fur address and subtlety, and to avoid 
the imputation of receding from claims 
on which they had already so fre- 
quently insisted. However, as they 
now foresaw that they had no other 
method of succeeding than by vio- 
lon^; *«*d that even against this the 
Commodore was prepared, they were 
at hist disposed, I conceive, to let 
the affair drop, rather than entangle 
themselves in a hostile measure which 


1 Afterwards Sir Percy Brett. 


they found would only expose them 
to the risk of having the whole navi- 
gation of their j>ort destroyed, without 
any certain prospect of gaining their 
favourite ;*>mt thereby. However, 
though there is reason to imagine that 
these were their thoughts at that time, 
yet they could not depart at one© from 
the evasive conduct to which they 
had hitherto adhered. For when tho 
Commodore, on tho morning of the 
1st of October, was preparing to set 
out for Canton, his linguist came to 
him from the mandarin w ho attended 
his ship, to toll him that a letter had 
been received from the Viceroy of 
Canton, desiring the Commodore to 
put off his going thither for two or 
three days. But, in the afternoon of 
the sam© day, another linguist came 
nn hoard, who with much seaming 
fright, told Mr Anson that the Vi* e- 
roy had expected him up that day, 
that the council wan assembled, and 
the troops had been under arms to 
receive him ; and that the Viceroy 
was highly offended at the disappoint- 
ment, and had writ the Comiuudoie's 
linguist to prison chained, supposing 
that the wind© had been owing to the 
linguist’s negligence. This plausible 
tale gave tho Commodore great, con- 
cern, and made him apprehend that 
there was sonic treat hciy des’gncd 
him, which he could not yd fathom ; 
and though it afterwards upland 
that the whole was a fiction, not one 
aitn 1© of it having the lea^t founda- 
tion, yet (fur rea sons be*>t kuoun 1o 
tbcmst Ives) falsehood was so well 
supported by the artifices of the Chin- 
ese merchants at Canton, that three 
days afterwards the Commodore re- 
ceived a letter signed by Jill the super- 
cargoes of the Knglisir ships then at 
that place, expressing their great un- 
easiness at what had happened, and 
intimating their fears that some insult 
would be ottered to his boat if he 
cam© thither before tho Viceroy was 
fully satisfied about the mistake. To 
this letter Mr Anson replied hat ho 
did not believe there had been any 
mistake, lmt was persuaded it was a. 
forgery of the Chinese to prevent hi* 
visiting the Viceroy; that therefore 
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ho would certainly come up to Canton 
on the 13th of October, confident that 
tho Chinese would not dare to offer 
him an insult, as well knowing it 
would be properly returned. 

On the 13th of October, tho Commo- 
dore continuing firm to his resolution, 
all the supercargoes of the English, 
Danish, and Swedish ships came on 
board the Centurion, to accompany 
him to Canton, for which place ho set 
out in his barge the same day, attended 
by his own boats and by those of the 
trading ships, which on this occasion 
came to form his retinue ; and as he 
passed by Wampo, 1 where the Euro- 
pean vessels lay, ho was salvited by 
all of them but the French ; and in 
the ©veninghearrived safely at Canton. 


CHAPTER X. - 

When the Commodore arrived at 
Canton he was visited by tho prin ci- 
lial Chinese merchants, who affected to 
appear very much pleased that he had 
met with no obstruction in getting 
thither, and who thenec pretended to 
conclude that the Viceroy was satis- 
fied about the former mistake, the 
reality of which they still insisted 
on ; they added that as soon as the 
Viceroy should be informed that Mr 
Anson Was at Canton (which they 
promised should be done the next 
morning), they were persuaded a day 
would be immediately appointed for 
the visit which was the principal busi 
ness that hod brought tne Commodore 
.thither. 

The next day tho merchants re- 
turned to Mr Anson, and told him 
that the Viceroy was then so fully 
employed in preparing his despatches 
for Pekin, that there was no getting 
admittance to him for some days ; but 
that they had engaged one of the offi- 
cers of his court to give them infor- 
mation as soon as lie should be at 
leisure, when they proposed to notify 
Mr Anson’s arrival, and to endeavour 
4o fix the day of audience. The Com- 

1 Whampoa. 


I modore was by this time too well 
acquainted with their artifices not to 
perceive that this was a falsehood ; and 
nad he consulted only his own judg- 
ment he would have applied directly 
to the Viceroy by other hands. But 
the Chinese merchants had so far pre- 
possessed the supercargoes of our ships 
with chimerical fears, that they wore 
extremely apprehensive of being em- 
broiled with the Government, and of 
suffering in their interest, if those 
measures were taken which appeared 
to Mr Anson at that time to be tho 
most prudential ; and therefore, lest 
the malice and double-dealing of the 
Chinese might have given rise to some 
sinister incident which would be after- 
wards laid at his door, he resolved to 
continue passive as long as it should 
appear that ho lost no time by thus 
suspending his own opinion. With 
this view he promised not to take any 
immediate step himself for getting 
admittance to the Viceroy, provided 
the Chinese with whom he contracted 
for provisions would let him see that 
his oread was baked, his meat salted, 
and his stores prepared with the ut- 
most despatch. But if, by the time 
when all was in readiness to be shipped 
off (which it was supposed would be 
in about forty days), the merchants 
should not have procured the Vice- 
roy’s permission, then the Commo- 
dore proposed to apply for it himself. 
Those were tho terms Mr Anson 
thought proper to offer to quiet tho 
uneasiness of the supercargoes ; and 
notwithstanding the apparent equity 
of tho conditions, many difficulties 
and objections 'were urged, nor would 
tho Chinese agree to them till the 
Commodore had consented to pay for 
every article he bespoke before it was 
put in hand. However, at last the 
contract being passed, it was some 
satisfaction to the Commodore to be 
certain that his preparations wore now 
going on ; and, being himself on the 
spot, he took care to hasten them as 
much as possible. 

During this interval, in which the 
stores and provisions were getting 
ready, the merchants continually en- 
tettuiued Mr Anson with accounts of 
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their various endeavours to get a 
license from the Viceroy, and their 
frequent disappointments, which to 
ldm was now a matter of amusement, 
as he was fully satisfied there was not 
one word of truth in anything they 
said. Bnt when all was completed, 
and wanted only to be shipped, which 
was about the 04th of November, at 
which time, the NE. monsoon 
was set in, he then resolved to apply 
himself to the Viceroy to demand an 
audience, as he was persuaded that 
without this ceremony the procuring 
a permission to send his stores on 
board would meet -with great difficulty. 
On the 34th of November, therefore, 
Mr Anson sent one of his officers to 
the mandarin who commanded the 
guard of the principal gate of the city 
of Canton with a letter directed to the 
Viceroy. When this letter was de- 
livered to the mandarin, he received 
the officer who brought it very civilly, 
and took down the contents of it in 
Chinese, and promised that the Vice- 
roy should be immediately acquainted 
with it ; but told the officer it was not 
necessary for him to wait for an an- 
swer, because a message would be sent 
to the Commodore himself. On this 
occasion Mr Anson had been under 
great difficulties about a proper inter- 
preter to send with his officer, as he 
was well aware that none of the 
Chinese nsually employed as linguists 
could be relied on ; but he at last pre- 
vailed with Mr Flint, an English 
gentleman belonging to tlio factory, 
who spoke Chinese perfectly well, to 
accompany his officer. Thu person, 
who upon this occasion and many 
others was of singular service to the 
Commodore, had been left at Canton, 
when a youth, by the late Captain 
Rigby. The leaving him there to 
learn the Chinese language was a step 
taken by that captain merely from his 
own persuasion of the great advantages 
which the East India Company might 
one day receive from on English inter- 
preter ; and though the utility of this 
measure has greatly exceeded all that 
was expected from it, yet I have not 
heard that it has been to this day im- 
itated, bnt we imprudently choose 


(except in this single instance) to 
carry on tho vast transactions of the 
port of Canton either by the ridi- 
culous jargon of broken English 
which some few of the Chinese nave 
learned, or by the suspected inter- 
pretation of the linguists of other 
nations. 

Two days after the tending the 
above-mentioned letter, a fire broko 
out in the suburbe of Canton. On 
the first alarm, Mr Anson went thither 
with his officers and his boats’ crew 
to assist the Chinese. When he came 
there, ho found that it had begun in 
a sailor's shed, aud that by the slight- 
ness of the bnildings and tho awk- 
wardness of the Chinese it was getting 
head spue. But he perceived that 
by pulling down some of the adjacent 
sheds it might easily be extinguished ; 
and particularly observing that it was 
running along a wooden cornice which 
would soon communicate it to a great 
distance, he ordered his people to be- 
gin with tearing away that cornice. 
This was presently attempted, and 
wonld have been soon executed, but 
in the meantime he was told, that as 
there was no mandarin theTe to direct 
what was to be done, the Chinese 
would make him (the Commodore) 
answerable for whatever should be 
ulled down by his orders. On this 
is people desisted, and he sent them 
to the English factory to assist in se- 
curing tho Company's treasure and 
effects, as it was easy to foresee that 
no distance was a protection against 
the rage of such a fire, where so little 
was done to put a stop to it ; for all 
this time the Chinese contented them- 
selves with viewing it, and now and 
then holding one of their idols near 
it, which they seemed to expect should 
check its progreca. However, at last 
a mandarin came out of the city, at- 
tended by four or five hundred fire- 
men ; these made some feeble effort# 
to pull down the neighbouring houses, 
but by this time the fire had greatly 
extended itself, and was got amongst 
tho merchants’ warehouses : and the 
Chinese firemen, wanting both skill 
and spirit, were incapable of oheoking 
its violence, so that its fury increased 
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hj>oii them, and it was feared the whole 
city would bo destroyed. In this 
general confusion the Viceroy himself 
came thither, and the Commodore was 
aent to and was entreated to afford his 
assistance, being told that he might 
take any measures he should think 
most prudent in the present emer- 
gency. And now he went Jthithcr a 
second time, carrying with him about 
forty of his people, who upon this 
occasion exerted themselves in such a 
manner as in that country w as alto- 
gether without example. 1 For they 
were rather animated than deterred 
by the ilames and falling buildings 
amongst which they wrought ; so that 
it was not uncommon to see the most 
forward of them tumble to the ground 
on the roofs and amidst the ruins of 
houses which their own efforts brought 
down with them. By their boldness 
and activity the fire was soon extin- 
guished, to the amazement of the 
Chinese ; and the building being all 
on one floor, and the materials slight, 
the seamen, notwithstanding their 
daring behaviour, happily escaped 
with no other injuries than some con- 
siderable bruises. The fire, though 
at last thus luckily extinguished, did 
great mischief during the time it con- 
tinued ; for it consumed an hundred 
shops and eleven streets full of ware- 
houses, so that the damage amounted 
to an immense sum ; and one of the 
Chinese merchants, well known to the 
English, whose name was Succoy, was 
supposed for his own share to have 
lost near £200,000 sterling. 1 1 raged, 
indeed, with unusual violence, for in 
many of the warehouses there were 
large quantities of camphor, which 
greatly added to its fury, and produced 
a column of exceeding white flame, 
which shot up into the air to such a 
prodigious height that the flame itself 
was plainly seen on board the Cen- 


1 Thomas enthusiastically says, that 
t$ they in sight of the whole city per- 
formed such daring, and, to the people 
who beheld them, such astonishing 
feats, that they looked upon them 
as salamanders, and cried out that 
they could live iu tire.” 


turion, though she was thirty miles 
distant. 

Whilst the Commodore and his 
people were labouring at the fire, and 
tho terror of its becoming general still 
possessed the whole city, several of 
the most considerable Chinese mer- 
chants came to Mr Anson to desire 
that he would let each of them have 
one of his soldiers (for such they styled 
his boat’s crew from the uniformity of 
their dress) to guard their warehouses 
and dwelling-houses, which, from the 
known dishonesty of the populace, they 
feared would be pillaged in the tumult. 
Mr Anson granted them this request; 
and all the men that he thus furnished 
to the Chinese behaved greatly to the 
satisfaction of their employers, who 
afterwards highly applauded their 
great diligence and fidelity. By this 
means the resolution of the English 
at the fire, and their trustiness and 
punctuality elsewhere, was the sub- 
ject of general conversation amongst 
the Chinese ; and the next morning, 
many of the principal inhabitants 
waited on the Commodore to thank 
him for his assistance, frankly owning 
to him that they could never have ex- 
tinguished the lire of themselves, and 
i hat lie had saved their city from being 
totally consumed. And soon after a 
message came to the Commodore from 
the Viceroy, appointing the 30th of 
November for his audience, which 
sudden resolution of the Viceroy, in a ■' 
matter that had been so long agitated 
in vain, was also owing to the signal 
services performed by Mr Anson ami 
Lis people at the fire, of which the 
Viceroy himself had been in some 
measure an eye-witness. The fixing 
this business of the audience was, on 
all accounts, a circumstance which Mr 
Anson was much pleased with, as he 
was satisfied that the Chinese Go- 
vernment wouTfl not have determined 
this point without having agreed 
among themselves to give up their 
pretensions to the duties they claimed, 
and to grant him all he could reason- 
ably ask ; for, as they well knew the 
Commodore’s sentiments, it would 
have been* a piece of imprudence not 
consistent with the refined cunning of 
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the Chinese to have admitted him to 
an audience only to have contested 
with him. And, therefore, being him- 
self perfectly cosy about the result of 
his visit, he made all necessary pre- 
parations against the day, and en- 
gaged Mr Flint, whom 1 have men- 
tioned before, to act as interpreter in 
tlie conference, ho in this affair, as 
in all others, acquitted himself much 
to the Commodores satisfaction, re- 
peating with great luddites*, and, 
doubtless, with exactness, all that 
was given in charge, a port which no 
Chinese linguist would ever have per- 
formed with any tolerable fidelity. 

At 10 o’clock in the morning, on 
the day appointed, a mandarin came 
to the Commodore to let him know 
that the Viceroy was ready to receive 
him, on which the Commodore and 
his retinue immediately set out. 
And as soon as he entered the outer 
gate of the city, he found a guard of 
200 soldiers drawn up ready to attend 
him ; these conducted him to the great 
parade before the Emperor's palace, 
where the Viceroy then resided. In 
this parade a body of troops, to the 
number of 10,000, weredrawnupundcr 
arms, and made a very fine appear- 
ance, being all of them new clothed 
for this ceremony ; and Mr Anson 
nod his retinue having passed through 
the middle of them, lie was then con- 
ducted to the great hall of audience, 
where he found the Viceroy seated 
under a rich canopy in tho Emperor’s 
chair of state, with all his Council of 
Mandarins attending. Here there 
was a vacant seat prepared for the 
Commodore, in which he was placed 
on his arrival. He was ranked the 
third in order from the Viceroy; there 
being above him only the head of the 
Jaw and of the treasury, who in the 
Chinese Government take place of all 
military officers. When the Com- 
modore was seated, he addressed him- 
self to the Viceroy by his interpreter, 
and began with reciting the various 
methods he had formerly taken to get 
an audience ; adding, that he im- 
puted the delays he had met with to 
the insincerity of those he had em- 
ployed, and that he had therefore no 


oilier means left than to send, as he 
had done, his own officer with a letter 
to tho gate. On the mention of this, 
the Viceroy stopped tho interpreter, 
and bid him assure Mr Anson that 
the first knowledge they bad of his 
Wing at Canton was from that letter. 
Mr Anson then proceeded, and told 
him that the subjects of the King oi 
Great Britain trading to China, had 
complained to him (the Commodore) of 
the vexatious impositions both of tho 
merchants and inferior custom-house 
officers, to which they wore frequently 
necessitated to submit, by reason of 
the difficulty of getting access to the 
mandarins, who alone could grant 
them redress ; that it was his (Mr 
Anson’s) duty, as an officer of the 
King of Great Britain, to lay before 
tho Viceroy these grievances of tho 
British subjects, which ho IiojumI tho 
Viceroy would hike into considera- 
tion, and would give orders tha 4 . for 
the future there should be no ,ust 
reason for complaint. Here Mr An- 
son paused, and waited some time in 
exjieetation of an answer, but nothing 
being said, he asked his interpreter 
if he was certain tho Viceroy under- 
stood what lie had urged ; the inter- 
preter told him lie was certain it was 
understood, but ho believed no reply 
would be inAde to it* Mr Anson then 
represented to the Viceroy the case of 
the ship Haslingficld, winch, having 
been dismasted on the coast of China, 
had arrived in the River of Canton 
but a few days before. The people 
on board this vessel had been great 
sufferers by* the fire ; the captain iu 
particular had all his goods burned, 
and had lost besidest in the confusion, 
a chest of treasure of 4500 taels, 
which was supposed to be stolen by 
the Chinese boatmen, Mr Anson 
therefore desired that the captain 
might have tho assistance of the Go- 
vernment, as it was apprehended the 
money could never be recovered with- 
out the interposition of the man- 
darins ; and to this request the Vice- 
roy mode answer, that in settling the 
Emperor’s customs for that shin, 
some abatement should be made m 
consideration of her losses. 
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And now, the Commodore having 
despatched the business with winch 
the officers of the East India Company 
liad entrusted him, he entered on his 
own affairs ; acquainting the Vice- 
roy that the proper season was now 
set in for returning to Europe, and 
that he waited only for a license to 
ship off his provisions and stores, 
which were all ready ; and that, as 
soon as this should be granted to him, 
and he should have got his neces- 
saries on hoard, he intended to leave 
the River of Canton, and to make th* 
best of his way for England. The 
Viceroy replied to this, that the 
license should be immediately issued, 
and that everything should be ordered 
on board the following day. And 
finding that Mr Anson had nothing 
further to insist on, the Viceroy con- 
tinued the conversation for some time, 
acknowledging in very civil terms 
\ow much the Chinese were obliged 
to him for his signal services at the 
fire, and owning that he had saved 
the city from being destroyed ; and 
then, observing that the Centurion 
had been a good while on their coast, 
he closed his discourse by wishing 
the Commodore a good voyage to 
Europe. After which, tlio Commo- 
dore, thanking him for his civility 
and assistance, took his leave. 

As soon as the Commodore was out 
of the hall of audience, he was much 
pressed to go into a neighbouring 
apartment, where there was an enter- 
tainment provided ; but finding on 
inquiry that the Viceroy himself was 
not to be present, he declined the in- 
vitation, and departed, attended in 
the same manner as at his arrival ; 
only at his leaving the city he was 
saluted by three guns, which are as 
many as in that country are ever 
fired on any ceremony. Thus the 
Commodore, to his great joy, at last 
finished this troublesome affair, which 
for the preceding four months had 
given him great disquietude. In- 
deed, he was highly pleased with pro- 
curing a license for the shipping of 
*his stores and provisions ; for there- 
by he was enabled to return to Croat 
Britain with the first of the monsoon, 
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and to prevent all inlclli<'ciu:u of his 
being expected. But tins, though a 
veiy important point, was not the 
circumstance which gave him the 
greatest satisfaction ; for he was more 
particularly attentive to the authentic 

E reeedent established on this occasion, 
y which his Majesty’s ships of war 
are for the future exempted from all 
demands of duty in any of the ports 
of China. 

In pursuance of the promises of the 
Viceroy, the provisions were begun to 
be sent on board the day after tlio 
audience, and four days after, the 
Commodore embarked at Canton for 
the Centurion ; and on the 7th of 
December, the Centurion and her 
prize unmoored, and stood down the 
river, passing through the Bocca 
Tigris on the 10th. And on this 
occasion I must observe, that the 
Chinese had taken care to man the 
two forts on each side of that passage 
with as many men as they could well 
contain, the greatest part of them 
armed with pikes and matchlock 
muskets. These garrisons affected 
to show themselves as much as pos- 
sible to the ships, and were doubtless 
intended to induce Mr Anson to think 
more reverently than he had hitherto 
done of the Chinese military power. 
For this purpose they were equipped 
with much parade, having a great 
number of colours exposed to view ; 
and on the castle in particular there 
were laid considerable heaps of large 
stones, and a soldier of unusual size, 
dressed in very sightly armour, stalked 
about on the narapet with a battle- 
axe in his liana endeavouring to put 
on as important and martial an air as 
possible, though some of the observers 
on board the Centurion shrewdly 
suspected, from the appearance of his 
armour, that instead of steel, it was 
composed only of a particular kind of 
glittering paper. 1 

1 We omit Mr Walter’s strictures 
on the merely imitative genius, the 
bad government, and the pusillani- 
mity and military weakness of the 
Chinese ; strictures founded admit- 
tedly on very partial information, and 
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The Commodore, on tho 1 2th of j 
December, anchored before the towu 
of Macao. Whilst tho ships lay 
hero, the merchants of Macao finished 
thoir agreement for the galleon, for 
which they had ollered 6000 dollars ; 
this was much short of her value, 
but the impatience of the Coromo* 
dorc to get to sea, to which tho mer- 
chants were iu strangers, prompted 
them to insist on so unequal a oar- 
gain. Mr Anson had learned enough 
from the English at Canton to con- 
jecture, that the war betwixt Great 
Bii tain and Spain was still continued, 
and that probably the French might 
engage in the nssistanee of Spain be- 
fore he could arrive in Great Britain ; 
and therefore, knowing that no intel- 
ligence could got to Europe of the 

t mzo he had taken, and the treasure 
to had on board, tilt the return of the 
merchantmen from Canton, he was 
resolved to make all possible expedi- 
tion in getting, back, that he might 
l>e himself tho first messenger of riis 
own good fortune, and might thereby 
prevent the enemy from forming any 
projects to intercept him. For these 
reasons, he to avoid all delay accepted 
of the sum offered for tho galleon ; 
and she being delivered to the mer- 
chants the 15th of December 1743, 
the Centuiion the same day got under 
sail on her return to England. And 
on the 3d of January she came to an 
anchor at Prince’s Island in the Straits 
of Sunda, and continued there wood- 
ing and watering till the 8th ; when 
she weighed and stood for the Capo 
of Good IIo|>e, where on the 11th of 
March she anchored in Tablo Bay. 

Here the Commodore continued till 
the beginning of April, highly delight- 


stamped with an almost venomous 
spirit of prejudice. 


ed with tho place, which by its extra- 
ordinary accommodations, the healthi- 
ness of its air, and tho picturesque 
appearance of the country, all enliv- 
ened by the addition of a civilised 
colony, was not disgraced in an im- 
aginary comparison with the valleys 
of Juan Fernandez and the lawns of 
Ttnitut. During his stay ho entered 
about forty new men ; and having, 
by tho 8d of April 1744, completed 
his water and provison, he on that 
day weighed and put to sea. The 
19th of the same month they saw the 
Island of St Helena, which, however, 
they did not touch at, but stood on 
their way ; and on the 10th of June, 
being then in soundings, they spoke 
with an English ship from Amster- 
dam bound for Philadelphia, whence 
they received the first intelligence of 
a French war. The 12th they got 
sight of the Lizard ; and tho 15th in 
the evening, to their infinite joy, they 
came safe to an anchor at Spithcad. 
But that the signal perils which had 
so often threatened thorn in the pre- 
ceding part of the enterprise might 
pursue them to tho very last, Mr 
Anson learned on his arrival that 
there was a French fleet of consider- 
able force cruising in the Chops of tho 
Channel ; which, l«y the account of 
their position, he found the Centurion 
had run through, and hul been all the 
( time concealed by a fog. Thus was 
| this expedition finished, when it hud 
lasted three years and nine months ; 
after having, by its event, strongly 
evinced this important truth : That 
though prudence, intrepidity, and 

K rsevcrancc united are not cxemptod 
>m the blows of adverse fortune, 
yet in a long series of transactions 
they usually rise superior to its jwwer, 
and in the end rarely fail of proving 
successful. 


end or At* son's voyage. 
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[It may here be mentioned that, save for the episode of the first sojourn at 
Otalmite, taken below.from Dr Hawkeswortli’s account almost at full length, 
the synopsis of the famous discoverer’s first two voyages is taken from the 
third volume of " Maritime and Inland Discovery,” pp. 28-69, in Dr Lard* 
ner’s well-known but now not very easily attainable “ Cabinet Cyclopaedia.” 
Chapters III. and IV. of Book V. runs as follows; and they are none the 
less valuable, as introducing some brief preliminary record of a man whom 
England, without any injustice to earlier or later names, may honestly regard 
as her gieatest navigator and her most indefatigable and successful discoverer. 
"We give the text of the “ Cyclopaidia, ” except for a few changes necessitated 
by severance from tlio context, precisely as we find it after two-aud-forty 
years.] 


COOK’S FIRST VOYAGE 


Thk interests of science and the 
acquisition of geographical knowledge 
entered largely into the motives of 
the circumnavigations [we have] re- 
lated. l*ut the first expedition of 
importance, fitted out wholly for 
scientific objects, was that entrusted 
to the command of the celebrated 
Captain James Cook. This great na- 
vigator was horn of humble parents : 
his father was an agricultural labourer, 
w hose steady conduct was at length 
rewarded by his employer with tho 
situation ut hind or under-steward. 
As he had nine children, and his 
means were slender, lie was unable to 
assist materially their individual exer- 
tions to procure a livelihood. James, 
when thirteen years of age, was ap- 
prenticed to a shopkeeper at Straiths, 
a fishing town not far from Whitby ; 
but the predilection of young Cook 
for the sea was soon manifested with 
that strength of inclination which is 
sure to accompany peculiar talents. 


IIo engaged himself for seven years 
with, the owners of some ships em- 
ployed in the coal trade; and, when 
the period of his engagement was ex- 
pired, he was promoted by his em- 
ployers to the rank of mate of one of 
their vessels. The coal trade of Eng- 
land, being chielly carried* on near a 
singularly dangerous coast, where un- 
ceasing vigilance is required on tho 
part of the seamen, constitutes the 
best school of practical mariners in 
the world. Cook, who obeyed his 
own inclinatious when he turned 
sailor, profited, no doubt, in the 
highest degree, from the opportuni- 
ties which his coasting voyages af- 
forded him of becoming acquainted 
with the practical part of navigation. 
At length, being m the Thames in 
1755, when impressments were carried 
on to a great extent, he resolved to 
anticipate the impending necessity, 
and offered himself to serve on board 
the Eagle, a man-of-war of 60 guns. 
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Shortly after, the friends and patrons 
of his family in Yorkshire having 
warmly recommended his interests to 
the care of Air Osbuldiston, the mem- 
ber for Scarborough, and Captain 
(afterwards Sir Hugh) Palliscr, wlio 
“commanded the Eagle, reporting well 
of his conduct and capacity, he was 
appointed mash of the Mercury, a 
small vessel which soon afterwards 
joined the fleet of Sir Charles Saunders 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence, Here 
the talents and resolution of Cook 
soon became conspicuous, 

“It was found necessary, in order 
that the fleet might co-operate with 
the army under General Wolfe, that 
it should take up a position along the 
shore in front of the French encamp- 
ments ; but before this manoeuvre 
could be put in execution, the channel 
of the river was to be sounded. This 
difficult task required the union of 
more than ordinary intelligence and 
intrepidity, and Cook was the person 
selected for the purpose. For several 
nights he earned oil his operations 
u n perceived ; but at length the enemy 
discovered his movements, and, send- 
ing out a great number of boats after 
it grew dark, attempted to surround 
and cut him off. Cook pushed for 
the Isle of Orleans; and so narrowly 
did he escape being captured, that as 
he stepped on shore from the bow of 
his boat, the Indians in pursuit of 
him entered at the stern ; and the 
boat itself, which was a pinnace 
belonging to a man-of-war, was car- 
ried off by the enemy. Cook, how- 
ever, had accomplished his task, and 
laid before the Admiral of the fleet 
ft survey of the channel, which was 
found to be both full and accurate. 
After the conquest of Quebec he was 
apjK»inted to examine the more diffi- 
cult portions of the Hi Yer St I^aw- 
rence, with the navigation of which 
the English had but little acquaint- 
ance. His zeal and abilities soon 
after procured him an appointment 
as master to the Northumberland, 
which bore the Commodore’s Hag at 
Halifax. Here he found leisure to 
apply himself to the study of elemen- 
tary mathematics, and to improve 


those talents as- a practical hydro* 
gray her of which he had given such 
ample proofs in his first rude essays. 
An opportunity also soon occurred of 
displaying his improvement by sur- 
veying a part of the coast of New- 
foundland. This island had lately 
fallen into the power of the English ; 
and its importance as a fishing station 
being fully appreciated by Sir Hugh 
Palliser, who was appointed governor 
in the year 1704, he strongly repre- 
sented to Government the necessity 
of making an accurate survey of its 
coasts; and, accordingly, by his re- 
commendation, Cook was appointed 
marine surveyor of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and the Grenville schooner 
was placed under his command for 
this purpose. The maimer in which 
Cook executed this task confirmed 
the high opinion already entertained 
of his zeal aud ability. A short 
paper which he communicated to the 
Itoyal Society on an eclipse of the 
sun observed in, Newfoundland, and 
the longitude of the place as calcu- 
lated from it, procured him the char- 
acter of a respectable mathematician. 

44 But still higher honours awaited 
him. The transit of the planet 
Venus over the sun's disc, calculated 
to take place in 17G9, was looked for- 
ward to by the scientific world with 
much anxious interest ; and it was 
earnestly desired that all the advan- 
tage which could be derived to science 
from so rare a phenomenon might be 
secured by observing it in distant 
quarters of the globe. In accordance 
with this view, the Iloyal Society pre- 
sented an address to the King, sotting 
forth the advantage of observing the 
transit in the opposite hemisphere, 
their inability to fit out an exjxnlition 
for the purpose, ami praying his Ma- 
jesty to equip a vessel to be despatched 
to the South Soa tinder their direction. 
This petition was at once complied 
with. The person at first designed 
to command the expedition was Mr 
Dalrymple, chief liyurographer to tlia 
Admiralty, and no less celebrated for 
bis geographical knowledge than for 
bis zeal in maintaining the existence 
of an Australian continent. Dalryniple 
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had never held a commission in his 
Majesty's navy ; and the experience 
of Dr Halley had proved that one so 
circumstanced can not expect obedience 
from a crew subjected to the discipline 
ofdhe navy. The pride of the pro- 
fession scorns to submit to those who 
have not acquired their authority by 
passing through the ordinary routine 
of promotion. Dairy m pie, however, 
refused to engage in the expedition 
uuless with the amplest powers of a 
commander. The Admiralty, on the 
other hand, were unwilling to entrust 
him with powers which might embroil 
him with his oflicers. Neither party 
would yield ; and, while the affair 
thus remained in suspense. Cook was 
proposed. Inquiries were then made 
as to his abilities ; and, as all who 
knew him spoke favourably of him ; 
and great confidence is usually felt in 
the steady and concentrated talents 
of the seif-taught, he was chosen to 
command the expedition, being first 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 

“ It is a proof of Cook’s natural 
strength of understanding, that his 
mind was not enslaved by habits, but 
that he was always ready to introduce 
innovations into his practice whenever 
they were recommended by common 
sense and experience. Instead of 
selecting a frigate, or vessel of that 
description, for his voyage, ho chose 
a vessel built for the coal trade, with 
the sailing qualities of which he was 
well acquainted. He justly repre- 
sented, that a ship of this kind was 
more capable of carrying the stores 
requisite for a long voyage ; was ex- 
posed to less hazard in running near 
coasts — an object of great importance 
in a voyage of discovery ; >vas less 
afTected by currents ; anu, in case of 
any accident, might without much 
difficulty or danger, be laid on shore 
to undergo repaim. The ship which 
ho chose w’as of 360 tons' burden, and 
named the Endeavour. No pains 
were spared by the Admiralty in fit- 
ting her out for the voyage ; and, as 
the improvement of science was its 
main object, persons qualified to attain 
the desired end wero appointed to ac- 
company the expedition. Mr Green 


was named by the Royal Society as 
the astronomer ; Dr Solunder, a 
learned Swede and pupil of Linnaeus, 
went as naturalist; Mr (afterwards 
Sir Joseph) Banks, a gentleman of 
large fortune, and at that time very* 
young, who afterwards reflected so 
much lustre on his country by devot- 
ing a long life and ample means to 
the interests of learning, renounced 
the ease to which his affluence entitled 
him, and commenced his active and 
honourable career by a voyage round 
the w’orld. Being accompanied by 
able draughtsmen, and being himself 
zealously attached to the study of 
natural history, and amply provided 
with everything conducive to the 
ratification of his favourite pursuit ; 
eing at the same time of a lively, 
open, liberal, and courageous temper, 
liis company was no less agreeable 
than it was advantageous. Before the 
preparations were completed, Captain 
Wallis returned from his vo 3 T age round 
the world ; and having been advised 
to fix on some spot in the South Sea 
conveniently situated for the erection of 
an observatory, he named Port Royal 
in King George the Third's Island as 
a place well adapted for that purpose. 

“Everything being now prepared. 
Lieutenant Cook sailed from Plymouth 
on the 26th of August 1768. He 
touched at Rio Janeiro, where the 
Portuguese Governor, no less ignor- 
ant than suspicious, yras much at a 
loss to comprehend the object of the 
expedition ; nor, after much trouble, 
was lie able to form a juster idea of 
it, than that it was intended to ob- 
serve the noith star passing through 
the south polo. It was only by stealth 
that Mr Banks could go ashore, though 
nature seemed here to teem with the 
objects of Ills research, ami brilliant 
butterflies flew round the ship to the 
height of the mast. In leaving this 
port, Cook, after the example of Byron, 
sailed over the position which had 
been assigned by Cowley to Pepys* 
Island, and finally dispelled all belief 
in its existence. He then directed 
his course through the Straits of Le 
Me ire, to pass round Cape Horn. 

“ The naturalists of the exi>edition 
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landed on Tiem del Yuego, «d* 
crauing* momi and some low woods, 
attended the highest eminence they 
could descry. It was now midsummer 
in this region, and the temperature 
during the day was moderately warm, 
hut as night approached snow fell in 
great quantities, and the cold became 
excessive. The exploring party, who 
had incautiously advanced too far, 
were unable to effect their return to 
*the shore before sunset* and were 
obliged to spend the night exposed to 
all the inclemency of the weather, in 
a singularly desolate and unsheltered 
region. Dr Solandcr, who, having 
travelled in the north of Europe, was 
well acquainted with the fatal effects 
of cold on the constitution, repeatedly 
admonished his companions to resist 
the first approach or drowsiness, as 
the sleep superinduced by cold is sure 
to prove fatal ; bat he was the first 
to feel the dangerous torpor he pre 
dieted, and entreated his companions 
to allow him to lie down and take his 
rest ; but they, fortunately instructed 
by bis lessons, persisted m ’ " 

him along, and thus saved hislifo. 
On reaching the woods in their de- 
scent, they kindled a fire, round 
which they spent the night ; and when 
the sun rose, they made their way to 
the ships ; but two of the party, ser- 
vants of Mr Banks, who lay down to 
rest in the snow, were found dead the 
next morning. 

The voyage round Cape Horn 
into the Pacific occupied thirty-four 
days ; and Cook, who was rather for 
tunate in his weather, seems to think 
it preferable to the passage through the 
Straits of Magellan. In his voyage 
through the ocean, he descried some 
small islands, of the group which bad 
been previously visited by Wallis and 
Bougainville. He proceeded, how- 
ever, direct to the place of his desti- 
nation, not allowing himself to be 
detained by unimportant discoveries. ” 

[The account of Cooks first stay at 
Otaheite, and his transactions with 
the natives there, is altogether too 
curious and interesting to bo dismissed 
with the curt notice L>r Lardnvr ac- 


oords to it; and we take the following 
particular narration from Dr Hawke* 
worth’s Collection of Voyages, aa r* 
produced by Kerr in his well-known 
History of Voyages and Travels (Edit*- 
burgh, 1814; vol. xii., p. 423* ad 
jfinm). The section headings nave 
not been regarded, the entire nam* 
tive being treated its what it really is 
— one consecutive story.] 

About 1 o'clock on Monday the 
10th April, some of the people who 
were looking out for the island to" 
which we were bound, said they saw 
land ahead, in that part of the horizon 
where it was expected to appear ; but 
it was so faint, that whether them 
was land in sight or not remained a 
matter of dispute till sunset. The 
next morning, however, at 0 o’clock, 
we w'ere convinced that those who 
said they had discovered land were 
not mistaken ; it appeared to be vciy 
high and mountainous, extending 
from W\ by S. half S. to W. by NT 
half N., and we knew it to be the 
same that Captain Wallis 1 had called 
King George the Third’s Island. We 
were delayed in our approach to it by 
light airs and calms, so that in the 
morning of the 12th we were but. little 
nearer than we had been the night 
before ; but about seven a breeze 
sprung up, and before eleven several 
canoes were seen making towards the 
ship. There were but few of them, 
however, that would come near ; and 
, the people in those that did, could 
| not be persuaded to come on Ward. 
In every canoe there were young plan 
tains, and branches of a tree which 
the Indians call “ K’ Alidho these, 
as we afterwards learned, wore brought 
as tokens of peace and amity ; and 
the people in oueof the canoes handed 
them up the ship s side, making sig- 
nals at the same time with great 
earnestness, which we did not »mme* 
diutcly understand. At length we 
guessed that they wished these sym- 
bols should be placed in some couapU 

1 Who had circumnavigated the 
globe in 1766-1703 in the Dolphin, • 
and come into hostile contact with 
the natives of Otaheite, 
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oiioas part of the ship ; we therefore 
immediately stuck them among the 
rigging, at which they expressed the 
greatest satisfaction. We then pur* 
chased their cargoes, consisting of 
cocoa-nuts, and various kinds of fruit, 
which, after our long voyage, were 
very acceptable. 

we atood on with an easy sail all 
night, with soundings from twenty- 
two fathoms to twelve ; and about 7 
o’clock in the morning we came to an 
anchor in thirteen fathoms in Port 
Royal Ray, called by the natives Mata- 
vai. We were immediately surround- 
ed by the natives in their canoes, who 
gave us cocoa-nuts, fruit resembling 
apples, bread-fruit, and some small 
fishes, in exchange for heads and 
other trifles. They had with them a 
pig, which they would not part with for ! 
anything but a hatchet, and therefore J 
we refused to purchase it ; because, if 
we gave them a hatchet for a pig now, 
we knew they would never afterwards 
sell one for* less, and we could not 
afford to buy as many as it was pro- 
bable we should want at that price. 
The bread-fruit grows on a tree that 
is about the size of a middling oak. 
Its leaves are frequently a foot and a 
half long, of an oblong shape, deeply 
si mi a ted like those of the fig-tree, 
which they resemble in consistence 
and colour, and in the exuding of a 
white milky juice upon being broken. 
The fruit is about the size ami shape 
of a child’s head, and the surface is 
reticulated not much unlike a truffle. 
It is covered with a tliin skin, and 
has.a core about os big as the handle 
of a small knife. The eatable part 
lies between the skin and the core ; it 
is as white as snow, and somewhat of 
the consistence of new bread. It must 
be roasted before It is eaten, being 
first divided into three or four parts. 
Its taste is insipid, with a slight 
sweetness somewhat resembling that 
of the crumb of Wdieatc.il bread mixed 
with a Jerusalem artichoke. Among 
others who came off to the ship was 
an elderly man, whose name, as we 
• learned afterwards, was Owhaw, and 
who was immediately known to Mr 
Gore, and several others who had been 


here with Captain Wallis ; as I was 
informed that he had been very useful 
to them, I took him on board the ship 
with some others, and was particularly 
attentive to gratify him, as I hoped 
he might also be useful to us. 

As our stay here was not likely to 
be very short, and as it was necessary 
that the merchandise which we had 
brought for traffic with the natives 
should not diminish in its value, 
which it would certainly have done if 
every person had been left at liberty 
to give what he pleased for such things 
as he should purchase ; at the same 
time that confusion and quarrels must 
necessarily have arisen from there 
being no standard at market ; I drew 
up the following rules, and ordered 
that they should be punctually ob- 
served : 

llulcs to be observed by every }>erson in 
or belonging to his Majesty's bark 
the Endeavour ; for the better estab- 
lishing a regular and uniform trade 
fnr provision, <ke, tcilh the inludn- 
tanis of King George s Island . 

T. To endeavour, by every fair 
means, to cultivate a friendship with 
the natives ; and to treat them with 
all imaginable humanity. 

II. A proper person or persons w ill 
be appointed to trade with the natives 
for all manner of provisions, fruit, 
and other productions of the earth ; 
and no officer or seaman, or other per- 
son belonging to the ship, excepting 
such as arc so appointed, shall trade 
or offer to trade tor any sort of provi- 
sion, fruit, or other production of the 
earth, unless they have leave so to 
do. 

III, Every person employed on 
shore, on any duty whatsoever, is 
strictly to attend to the same ; and if 
by any neglect he losetli any of his 
arms or working tools, or sutlers them 
to be stolen, the full value thereof 
will be charged against his pay, ac- 
cording to the custom of the navy in 
such cases, and ho shall receive such 
further punishment as the nature of 
the offence may deserve. 

1 IV. The same penalty will bo iu* 
2 H 
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fiictad on every person who is found 
to embezzle, trade, or offer to trade, 
with any part of the ship's stores of 
what nature soever. 

V. No sort of iron, or anything 
that is made of iron, or any sort of 
cloth, or other useful or necessary 
articles, are to be given in exchange 
for anything bu. provision. 

J. Cook. 

As soon as the ship was properly 
secured, ] went on shore with Mr Banks 
and DrSolander, a party of men under 
arms, and our friend Owliaw. We 
were received from the boat by some 
hundreds of the inhabitants, whose 
looks at least gave us welcome, though 
they were struck with such awe, that 
the first who approached us crouched 
so low that he almost crept upon his 
hands and knees. It is remarkable, 
that he, like the people in the canoes, 
presented to us the same symbol of 
peace that is known to have been in 
use among the ancient and mighty 
nations of the northern hemisphere — 
the green branch of a tree. We re- 
ceived it with looks and gestures of 
kindness and satisfaction ; and observ- 
ing that each of them held one in his 
hand, we immediately gathered every 
one a bough, and carried it in our 
hands in the same manner. 

They marched with us about lmlf a 
mile towards the place where the Dol- 
phin had watered, conducted by Ow- 
liaw ; they then made a full stop, and 
having laid the ground bare, by clear- 
ing away all the plants that grew 
upon it, the principal persons among 
them threw their green branches upon 
the naked spot, and made signs that 
we should do the same. We immedi- 
ately showed our readiness to comply, 
and to give a greater solemnity to the 
rite, the marines were drawn u|>, and 
marching in order, each dropped his 
bough uj ton those of the Indians, and 
we billowed th**ir example. We then 
proceeded, and when we came to the 
watering-place it was intimated to us 
by signs that wc might occupy that 
ground ; but it happened not to be fit 
Ibr our pur] vise. During our walk 
they had shaken off their first timid 


sense of our superiority, and were be- 
come familiar : they went with us 
from the watering-place and took a 
circuit through the woods ; as we went 
along, we distributed beads and other 
small presents among them, and had 
the satisfaction to see that they were 
much gratified. Our circuit was not 
less than four or five miles, through 
groves of trees, which were loaded 
with cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, and 
afforded the most grateful shade. 
Under these trees were the habitations 
of the people, most of them being only 
a roof without walls; and the whole 
scene realised the poetical fables of 
Arcadia. Wo remarked, however, not 
without some regret, that in all our 
walk we had seen only two hogs, and 
not a single fowl. Those of our com- 
pany who had been here with the Dol- 
phin told us, that none of the people 
whom >ve had yet seen were of the first 
class; they suspected that the chiefs 
had removed, and u]>on carrying us to 
the place where what they called the 
Queen's Palace h*a«i stood, wc found 
that no traces of it were left. We 
determined therefore to return in the 
morning, ami endeavour to find out 
the noblesse in their retreats. 

In the morning, however, before we 
could leave the ship, several canoes 
came al>out us, most of them from 
the westward, and two of them w r ere 
filled with ]*eoplo who by their dress 
and de}*ortme»t apjieared to bo of a 
superior rank. Two of these came on 
board, and each singled out his friend ; 
one of them, whoae name we found to 
he Matahah, fixed upon Mr Bauks, 
and the other upon me : this ceremony 
consisted in taking off great part of 
their clothes and putting them upon 
us. In return for this, we presented 
each of them with a hatchet and some 
beads. Soon after they made signs 
for us to go with them to the place* 
where they lived, pointing to the SW.; 
and as 1 was desirous of finding a 
more commodious hatliour, and mak- 
ing further trial of the disposition of 
the people, I consented. 

I ordered out two boats, and with 
Mr Banks and Dr Solander, the other 
gentlemen, and ourtwo Indian friends. 
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we embarked for our expedition. A fter 
rowing about a league, they made signs 
that wo should go ou shore, and gave 
us to understand that this was the 
|>laco of their residence. We accord- 
ingly landed, among several hundreds 
of the natives, who conducted us into 
a house of much greater length than 
any we had seen. When w*c entered, 
we saw a middle-aged man, whose i 
name was afterwards discovered to be j 
Tootahah ; mats were immediately , 
spread, and we were desired to sit 
down over against him. Soon after 
we were seated, he ordered a cock and 
hen to be brought out, which lie pre- 
sented to Mr Banks and mo ; we ac- 
cepted the present, and in a short 
time each of us received a piece of 
cloth, perfumed after their manner, 
by no means disagreeably, which they 
took great pains to make us remark. 
The piece presented to Mr Banks was 
eleven yards long and two wide ; in 
return ior which, he gave a laced silk 
neckcloth, which he happened to have* 
on, and a linen pocket handkerchief. 
Tootahah immediately dressed himself 
in his new finery, with an air of per- 
fect complacency and satisfaction. 
But it is now time that I should take 
some notice of the ladies. 

Soon after the^nterchanging of our 
presents with Tootahah, they attended 
us to several large houses, in which 
we walked about with great freedom : 
they showed us all tiie civility of 
which, in our situation, we could ac- 
cept ; and, on their part, seemed to 
have no scruple that would have pre- 
vented its being carried further. The 
houses, which as 1 have observed be- 
fore, are all open, except a roof, afforded 
no place of retirement; but the ladies, 
by frequently pointing to the mats 
upon the ground, and sometimes seat- 
ing themselves and drawing us down 
upon them, left us no room to doubt 
of their being much less jealous of 
observation than we were. 

Wo now took leave of our friendly 
rliicf, ami directed our course along 
the shore. When we had walked about 
«a mile, we met, at the head of a great 
number of people, another chief, 
whose name was Tubourai Tamable, 


with whom we were also to ratify a 
treaty of peace, with the ceremony of 
which we were now become better ac- 
quainted. Having received the branch 
which he presented to us, and given 
another in return, we laid our hands 
upon our left breasts and pronounced 
the word Taio,” which we supposed 
to signify friend. The chief then gave 
us to understand that if we chose to 
eat he had victuals ready for us. We 
accepted his offer, and dined very 
heartily upon fish, bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, and plantains, dressed after their 
manner ; they ate some of their fish 
raw, and raw fish was offered to us, 
but we declined that jxirt of the enter- 
tainment. 

Duiing this visit a wife of our noble 
host, whose name was Tomio, did Mr 
Banks the honour to place herself 
upon the same mat close by him. 
Tomio was not in the first bloom of 
her youth, nor did she appear to have 
been ever remarkable for her beauty ; 
he did not, therefore, I believe, pay 
her the most flattering attention. It 
happened, too, as a further mortifica- 
tion to this lady, that seeing a very 
pretty girl among the crowd, he, not 
adverting to the dignity of his com- 
panion, beckoned her to come to him. 
The girl, after some entreaty com- 
plied, and sat down on the other side 
of him ; he loaded her with beads and 
every showy trifle that would please 
her. His princess, though she was 
somewhat mortified at the preference 
that was given to her rival, did not 
discontinue her civilities, but still as- 
siduously supplied him with the milk 
of the cocoa-nut, and such other dain- 
ties as were in her reach. This scene 
might possibly have become more 
curious and interesting if it had not 
been suddenly interrupted by an inter- 
lude of a more serious kind. Just at 
this time, Dr Solander and Mr Monk- 
house complained that their pockets 
had l>een picked. Dr Solander had 
lost an opera-glass in a shagreen case, 
and Mr Monkhouse his suuif-box. 
This incident unfortunately put an 
end to the good-humour of the com- 

S . Complaint of the injury was 
i to the chief ; and, to give it 
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it, Mr Banka started op and ^ to whom he gave the cloth, and intim 

, struck the butt end of his fire- ] ated to the gentlemen that they should 1 
lock upon the ground. This action, give her some beads. They itnmedt- 
and the noise that accompanied it, ately complied ; and the heads and 
struck the whole assembly with a cloth being deposited upon the floor, 
panic; and every one of the natives the woman went out, and, in about 
ran out of the house with the utmost half-an-hour roturned with the opera* 
precipitation, except the chief, three glass, expressing the same joy upon the 
women, and tw^ or three others who occasion that had before been expressed 
appeared by their dress to be of a aupe* by the chief. The beads were now 
nor rank. returned, with an inflexible resolution 

The chief, with a mixture of conftt* not to accept them ; and the cloth 
Bion and concern, took Mr Banks by was with the same pertinacity forced 
the hand, and led him to a burgo quan- upon I)r Solander as a recompense for 
tity of cloth which lay ot the other the injury that had Wen done him. 
end of the house ; this he offered to He could not avoid accepting the 
him piece by piece, intimating by cloth, but insisted in his turn upon 
signs, that if that would atone for the giving a new present of beads to the 
wrong which had been done, he might woman. It will not perhaps be easy 
take any part of it, or, if he pleased, to account for all the step# that were 
the whole. Mr Banks put it by, and taken in the recovery of this glass and 
gave him to understand that he wanted snuff-box ; but this cannot be thought 
nothing but what had been dishonestly strange, considering that the scene of 
taken away. Toqjbourai Tamaide then action was among a people whose laa- 
wt-nt hastily out, leaving Mr Banks guage, jiolicy, and connections are 
with his wife Tomio, who, during the even now but imperfectly known, 
whole scene of terror and confusion, Uj^on the whole, however, they show 
had kept constantly at his side, and an intelligence and influence which 
intimating his desire that he should would do honour to any system of 
wait there till his return. Air Banks government, however regular and ini- 
accordingly sat down and conversed proved. In the evening, about 6 
with her, as well as he could by signs, o’clock, we returned to the ship, 
about half an hour. The chief then On the next morning, Saturday the 
came back with the snuff-box and the 15th, several of the chiefs whom we 
case of the opera-glass in his hand, had seen the day before came on board, 
and, with a joy in his countenance and brought with them hogs, bread- 
that was painted with a strength of fruit, and other refreshments, for which 
expression which distinguishes these we gave them hatchets and linen, and 
people from all others, delivered them such things as seemed to be most ac- 
to fcne owners. The case of the opera- ceptable. 

glass, however, upon being opened. As in my excursion to the westward 
was found to be empty ; ujxm this dia- I had not found any more convenient 
covery, his countenance changed in a harbour than that in which we lay, I 
moment ; and catching Mr Banks determined to go on shore and fix 
again by the hand, he rushed out of upon some spot* commanded by the 
the house without uttering any sound, ship's guns, where I might throw up a 
and led him along the shore, walking small fort for our defence, and prepare 
with great rapidity. When they had for making onr astronomical ooserva- 
pot about a mile from the house, a tion, I therefore took a party of men 
woman met him and gave him a piece and landed without delay, accompanied 
of cloth, which he hastily took from by Mr Banks, Dr 8olander, and the 
her, and continued to press forward astronomer, Mr Green. Wo soon Axed 
with it in his hand. Dr Solander and upon a part of the sandy beach od the 
Mr Monkhouse had followed them, NE. point of the bay, which was in 
ana they came at length to a house every respect convenient tor out par* 
where they were received by a woman, pose, ana not near any habitation of 
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the natives. Having marked out the 
ground that we intended to occupy, a 
small tent belonging to Mr Banka was 
set up, which had been brought on 
shore for that purpose ; by this time 
a great number of the people hail 
gathered about us, but, as it appeared, 
only to look on, there not being a 
single weapon of any kind among 
them. I intimated, however, that 
none of them were to come within the 
line I hail drawn, except one, who ap- 
peared to be a chief, and Owhaw. To 
these two persons I addressed myself 
by signs, and endeavoured to make 
them understand that we wanted the 
ground which we had marked out to 
sleep uj>on for a certain number of 
nights, and that then we should go 
away. Whether I was understood, I 
cannot certainly determine ; but the 
people behaved with a deference and 
respect that at once pleased and sur- 
prised us ; they sat down peaceably 
without the circle, ami looked ou, 
without giving us any interruption, 
till we had done, which was upwards 
of two hours. As we had seen no 
poultry, and but two hogs, in our 
walk when we were last on shore at 
this place, wc suspected that upon our 
arrival they had been driven farther 
up the country; and the rather, as 
Owhaw was very importunate with 
us, by signs, not to go into the woods, 
which, however, aim partly for these 
reasons, wo were determined to do. 
Having therefore appointed the thir- 
teen marines and a petty officer to 
guard the tent, we set out, and a 
great number of the natives joined 
our party. As wo were crossing a 
little river that lay in our way, we 
saw some ducks, and Mr Banks, as 
soon as he had got over, tired at them, 
apd happened to kill three at one 
shot. This struck [the natives] with 
the utmost terror, so that most of them 
fell suddenly to the ground as if they 
also had been shot at the same dis- 
charge. It was not long, however, 
before they recovered from their fright, 
and we continued our route ; but we 
•had not gone far before we were alarm- 
ed by the report of two pieces, which 
were fired by the guard at the tent. 


We had then straggled a little distance 
from each other, but Owhaw immedi- 
ately called us together, and by waving 
his hand, sent away every Indian who 
followed us except three, each of whom, 
as a pledge of peace on their part, and 
an entreaty that there might be peace 
on ours, hastily broke & branch from 
the trees, and came to us with it in 
their hands. As we had too much 
reason to fear that some mischief had 
happened, we hastened back to the 
tent, which was not distant above half- 
a-mile ; ami when we came up, we 
found it entirely deserted, except by 
our own people. 

It appeared that one of the Indians 
who remained about the tent after we 
left it, had watched his opportunity, 
and, taking the sentry unawares, had 
snatched away his musket. Upon 
this the petty officer, a midshipman, 
who commanded the party — perhaps 
from a sudden fear of further violence, 
perhaps from the natural petulance 
of power newly acquired, and perhaps 
from a brutality in his nature — ordered 
tiie marines to fire. The men, with as 
little consideration or humanity as 
the officer, immediately discharged 
their pieces among the thickest of the 
flying crowd, consisting of more than 
a hundred ; and, observing that tho 
thief did not fall, pursued him and 
shot him dead. We aftenvards learned 
that none of the others were either 
killed or wounded. Owhaw, who had 
never left us, observing that we were 
now totally deserted, got together a 
few of those who had lied, though not 
without some difficulty, and ranged 
them about us. We endeavoured to 
justify our people as well as we could, 
and to convince the Indians that if 
they did no wrong to us, we should 
do no wrong to them. They went 
away without any appearance of dis- 
trust or resentment ; and having struck 
our tent, we returned to the ship, but 
by no means satisfied with the trans- 
actions of the day. 

Upon questioning our people more 
particularly, whose conduct they soou 
perceived we could not approve, they 
alleged that the sentinel whose musket 
was taken away, was violently assault- 
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ed and thrown down, ami that a push : other fruit, to all appearance as friendly 
was afterwards made at him by the ; as ever, 

man who took the musket, before any On the 17th, early in the morning, 
command was given to fire. It was we had the misfortune to lose Mr 
also suggested, that Owhaw had stis- Buchan, the person whom Mr Banka 
picions, at least, if not certain know- had brought out as a painter of land* 
ledge, that something would be at- scapes and figures, lie waa a sober, 
tempted against our people at the tent, diligent, and ingenious young man, 
which made him so very earnest in ami greatly regretted by Mr Banka ; 
his endeavours to prevent our leaving j who hoped, by his means, to have 
it. Others imputed his importunity to * gratified his friends in England with 
his desire that we should confine our* 1 representations of this country and 
selves to the beach : and it was re* its inhabitants, which no other per* 
marked that neither Owhaw, nor the son on board could delineate with the 
chiefs who remained with us after he same accuracy and elegance. He had 
had sent the rest of the people away, always been subject to epileptic fits, 
would have inferred the breach of one of which seized him on the moim* 
pence from theftring at the tent, if tains of Tierra del Fucgo ; ami this 
they had had no reason to suspect that j disorder being aggravated by a bilious 
some injury had been offered by their | complaint which he contracted on 
countrymen ; cs[»ecially os Mr Banks j board the shin, at length put an end 
had just fired at the ducks. And yet [ to his life. It was at first proposed 
that they did infer a breach of peace j to bury him on sliore, but Mr Banks 
from that incident, was manifest from j thinking that it might perhaps give 
their waving their hands for the peo- offence to the natives, with whose 
pie to disperse, and instantly pulling customs we were then wholly unac- 
green branches from the trees. But j quainted, we committed his body to 
what were the real circumstances of j the sea, with as much decency and 
this unhappy affair, and whether solemnity as our circumstances and 
either, and which of these conjectures situation would admit, 
were true, could never certainly be In the forenoon of this day we re- 
known. ceived a visit fiom Tul>oumi Tamable, 

The next morning but few of the and Tootaliah, our chiefs, from the 
natives were seen ujKjn the beach, and west : they brought with them, as 
not one of them came off to the ship, emblems of ]*eaee, not branches of 
This convinced us that our endeavours plantain, but two young trees, and 
to quiet their apprehensions had not would not venture on board till these 
been effectual ; and we remarked w T ith had been received ; having |>robably 
particular regret, that wc were deserted been alarmed by the mischief which 
even by Owhaw, who had hitherto hail been done at the tent. Each of 
been so constant in his attachment, them also brought, as propitiatory 
and so active in renewing the peace gifts, some bread-fruit, ami a hog 
that had been broken. Appearances ready dressed. This was a most ac- 
bcing thus unfavourable, t warped ceptablc present, as we perceived that 
the ship nearer to the shore, and hogs were not always to be got ; and 
moored her in such a manner as to, in return we gave to each of our noble 
command all the N E. part of the bay, benefactors a hatchet acid a nail. In 
particularly the place which I had the evening we went on shore and set 
marked out for building a fort. In up a tout,' in which Mr Green and 
the evening, however, 1 went on shore myself spent the night, in order to 
with only a boat's crew, and some of observe An eclipse of the first satellite 
the gentlemen. The natives gathered of Jupiter ; but the weather becoming 
about us, but not in the same num* cloudy, we were disappointed, 
ber as before. There were, I believe, On the 18th, at daybreak, 1 went* 
between thirty and forty, and they on shore, with as many ]>eople as 
traoicked with us for cocoa-nuts and could possibly be spared from the 
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•hity and began to erect our fort. 
While some were employed in throw- 
ing up entrenchments v others were 
busy in cutting pickets and fascines, 
which the natives, who soon gathered 
round us as they had been used to do, 
were so far from hindering, that many 
of them voluntarily assisted us, bring- 
ing the pickets and fascines from the 
wood where they had been cut, with 
great alacrity. We had, indeed, been 
so scrupulous of invading their pro- 
perty, that we purchased every stake 
which was used upon this occasion, 
and cut down no tree till we had first 
obtained their consent. The soil 
where we constructed our fort was 
sandy, and this made it necessary to 
strengthen the entrenchments with 
wood ; three sides were to be fortified 
in tliis manner; the fourth was 
bounded by a river, upon the banks 
of which I proposed to place a proper 
number of water-casks. This day we 
served pork to the ship’s company for 
the first time, and the Indians brought 
down so much bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nuts, that we found it necessary to 
send away part of them unbought, 
and to acquaint them by signs, that 
we should want no mere for two days 
to come. Everything was purchased 
this day with beads ; a single bead, 
as big as a pea, being the purchase of 
five or six cocoa-nuts, ami as many of 
the bread-fruit. Mr Banks’s tent was 
got up before night within the works, 
and he slept on shore for the first 
time. Proper sentries were placed 
round it, but no Indian attempted to 
approach it the whole night. 

The next morning, our friend Tu- 
bourai Tamaide made Mr Banks a 
visit at the tent, and brought with 
him not only his wife and family, but 
tlio roof of a house, and several mater- 
ials for setting it up, with furniture 
and implements of various kinds, in- 
tending, as we understood him, to 
take up his residence in our neighbour- 
hood. This instanceof his confidence 
and good-will gave us great pleasure, 
and we determined to strengthen his 
• attachment to us by every means in 
our power. Soon after his arrival lie 
took Mr Banks by the hand, and 


leading him out of the line, signified 
that he should accompany him into 
the woods. Mr Banks readily con- 
sented, and having walked with him 
about a quarter of a mile, they arrived 
at a kind of awning which he had 
already set up, and which seemed to 
be his occasional habitation. Here 
he unfolded a bundle of his country 
cloth, and taking out two garments, 
one of red cloth, and the other of very 
neat matting, he clothed Mr Banks 
in them, and without any other cere- 
mony immediately conducted him 
back to the tent. His attendants 
soon after brought him some i>ork 
and bread-fruit, which he ate, dip- 
ping his meat into salt water instead 
of sauce ; after his meal he retired to 
Mr Banks’s bed, and slept about an 
hour. In the afternoon, his wife 
Tomio brought to the tent a young 
man about two-aml-twenty years of 
age, of a ver^ comely appearance, 
whom they both seemed to acknow- 
ledge as their son, though wo after- 
wards discovered that he was not so. 
In the evening, this yonng man and 
another chief, who had also paid us 
a visit, went away to the westward, 
but Tuhourai Tamaide and his wife 
returned to the awning in the skirts 
of the wood. 

Our surgeon, Mr Monkliouse, hav 
ing walked out this evening, reported 
that he had seen the body of the man 
who had been shot at the tents, which 
he said was wrapped in cloth, and 

E laced on a kind of bier, supported 
y stakes, under a roof that seemed 
to have been set up for the purpose ; 
that near it were deposited some in- 
struments of war, and other things, 
which he would particularly have 
examined but for the stench of the 
body, which was intolerable. He 
said, that he saw also two more sheds 
of the same kind, in one of which 
were the bones of a human body that 
had lain till they w r ere quite dry. 
Wo discovered, afterwards, that this 
w'as the way in which they usually 
disposed of their dead. 

A kind of market now began to be 
kept just without the lines, and was 
plentifully supplied with everything 
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but pork. Tuboomi Tam aide was 
our constant guest, imitating our 
manners, even to the using of a knife 
and fork, which he did very handily. 

As my curiosity was excited by Mr 
Monkhouse’s account of the situation 
of the man who had been shot, I took 
an opportunity to go with somo others 
to see it. I fou.«d the shed under 
which his body lay, close by the 
house in which he resided when he 
was alive, some others being not more 
than ten yards distant ; it was about 
fifteen feet long, and eleven broad, 
and of a proportionable height ; one 
end was wholly of am, and the other 
end, and the two sides, were partly 
enclosed with a kind of wicker work'. 
The bier on which the corpse was 
deposited was a frame of wood like 
that in which the sea-beds, called 
cots, are placed, with a matted bot- 
tom, and supported by four posts, at 
the height of about five feet from the 
ground. The laxly was covered first 
with a mat, and then with white 
cloth ; by the side of it lay a wooden 
mace, one of their wett]x>n8 of war, 
and near the head of it, which lay 
next to the close end of the shed, lay 
two cocoa-nut shells, such as are some- 
times used to carry water in ; at the 
other end a bunch of green leaves, 
with somo dried twigs, all tied to- 
gether, were stuck in the ground, by 
which lay a stone about as big as a 
ccM-oa-nut. Near these hty one of the 
young plantain trees, which are used 
for emblems of peace, and close by it 
a stone axe. At the open end of the 
shed also hung, in several strings, a 
great number of ftalmnuta, and with- 
out the shed was stuck upright in the 
ground the stem of a plantain tree 
about five feet high, ujkui the ton of 
which was placed a cocoa-nut shell 
full of fresh water. Against the aide 
of one of the posts hung a small bag, 
containing a few pieces of bread-fruit 
ready roasted, which were not all put 
in at the same time, for some of them 
were fresh; and others stale. 1 took 
notice that several of the natives ob- 
served us with a mixture of solicitude 
end ieaiottsy in their countenances, 
tnd by their gestures expressed uneasi- 


ness when we went near the body, 
standing themselves at a little die* 
t&nco while we were making our exa* 
ruination, and appearing to be ploased 
when we came away. 

Our residence on shore would by 
no means have been disagreeable if 
we had not been incessantly torment* 
ed by the Hies, which, among other 
mischief, made it almost impossible 
for Mr Parkinson, Mr Bank’s natural 
history painter, to work ; for they not 
only covered his subject so as that no 
part of its surface could be seen, but 
even ste the colour off the paper as 
fast as lie could lay it on. u e had . 
recourse to mosquito-nets and fly- 
traps, which, though they made the 
inconvenience tolerable, were very far 
from removing it. 

On the 22d, Tootnlmh gave us a 
specimen of the music of this country : 
lour persons jnir formed upon flutes, 
which had only two stops, and there- 
fore could not sound more than four 
notes by half tones. They were 
sounded like our German flutes, ex- 
cept that the performer, instead of 
applying it to his mouth, blew into 
it w ith one nostril, while he stopped 
the other with his thumb. To thesa 
instalments four other |iersons sung, 
and kept very good time; but only 
one tune was played during the whole 
concert. 

Several of the natives bronght US 
axes, which they had received from 
on Iward the Dolphin, to grind and 
repair; but among others there was 
one which became the subject of much 
speculation, as it appeared to be 
French. After much inquiry, we 
learned that a ship had oceii here 
between our arrival and the do(*rture 
of the Dolphin, which we then con- 
jectured to have been a Spaniard, but 
afterwards knew to have been the 
Bouden sc, commanded by M» de Bou- 
gainville. 

On the 24th, Mr Banks and Dr 
Solandcr examined the country for 
several miles along the shore to the 
eastward For nboat two miles it 
was flat amt fertile j after that the* 
hills stretched quite to the water’s 
edge, and a little farther fta out lute 
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the sea, so that they were obliged to 
■ climb over them. These hills, which 
were barren, continued for about three 
miles more, and then terminated in a 
large plain, which was full of good 
houses, and people who appeared to 
live in great affluence. In this place 
there was a river, much more con- 
siderable than that at otir fort, which 
issued from a deep and beautiful val- 
ley, and where our travellers crossed 
it, though at sonic distance from the 
sea, was near 100 yards wide. About 
a mile beyond this river the country 
became again barren, the rocks every - 
.where projecting into the sea, for 
which reason they resolved to return. 
Just as they had* formed this resolu- 
tion, one of the natives ottered them 
refreshment, which they accepted. 
They found this man to be of a kind 
that has been described by various 
authors as mixed with many nations, 
but distinct from them all. His skin 
was of a dead white, without the least 
appearance of what is called com- 
plexion, though some parts of his 
body were in a small degree less white 
than others; his hair, eyebrows, and 
beard were as white as his skin ; his 
eyes appeared as if they were blood- 
shot, and he seemed to be very short- 
-sighted. At their return they were 
met by Tnbourai Tamaide ami his 
women, who, at seeing them, felt a 
joy which not being able to express, 
they burst into tears, and went some 
time before their passion could be re- 
strained. 

This evening Dr Solandcr lent his 
knife to one of these women, who 
neglected to return it, ami the next 
morning Mr Banks’s also was missing. 
Upon this occasion I must bear my 
testimony that the people of this 
country, of all ranks, men and women, 
are the arrantest thieves upon the 
face of the earth. The very day after 
we arrived here, when they came on 
board us, the chiefs w'ere employed 
in stealing what they could in the 
cabiu, and their dependants worn no 
less industrious in other parts of the 
• ship ; they snatched up everything 
that it was possible for them to se- 
crete^ till they got on shore, even to 


the glass ports, two of which they 
carried oil undetected. Tnbourai 
Tamaide was the only one except 
Tootahah who had not been found 
guilty, and the presumption, arising 
from this circumstance, that he was 
exempt from a vice of which the 
w'hole nation besides were guilty, 
could not be supposed to outweigh 
strong appearances to the contrary. 
Mr Banks, therefore, though not 
without some reluctance, accused him 
of having stolen his knife. He 
solemnly and steadily denied that he 
knew anything of it; upon which Mr 
Banks made him understand that 
whoever had taken it, he was deter- 
mined to have it returned. Upon 
this resolute declaration, one of the 
natives who was present produced a 
rag in which three knives were very 
carefully tied up. One was that 
which for Solander had lent to the 
woman, another was a table knife 
belonging to me, and the owner of 
the third was not known. With these 
the chief immediately set out in order 
to make restitution of them to their 
owners at the tents. Mr Banks re- 
mained with the women, who ex- 
pressed great apprehensions that some 
mischief was designed against their 
lord. When he came to the tents, 
he restored one of the knives to Dr 
Solander and another to me, the third 
not being owned, and then began to 
search for Mr Banks’s in all the places 
where he had ever seen it. After 
some time, one of Mr Banks’s ser- 
vants, understanding what he was 
about, immediately retched his mas- 
ter’s knife, which it seems he had 
laid by the day before, and till now' 
knew nothing of its having been 
missed. Tubourai Tanmide t upon 
this demonstration of his innocence, 
expressed the strongest emotions of 
mind, both in his looks and gestures ; 
the tears started from his eyes, aud 
he made signs with the knife, that, 
if he wits ever guilty of such an action 
as had been imputed to him, he would 
submit to have his throat cut. He 
then rushed out of the lines, and 
returned hastily to Mr Banks, with a 
countemmce that severely reproached 
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him with bis suspicions. Mr Banks 
soon understood that the knife had 
been received from his servant, and 
was scarcely less affected at what had 
happened than the chief; he felt 
himself to be the guilty person, and 
was very desirous t6 atone for his 
fault. The poor Indian, however 
violent his passions, was a stranger 
to sullen resentment; and upon Mr 
Banks's spending a little time famil* 
iarly with him, and making him a 
few trifling presents, he forgot the 
wrong that had been done him, and 
was perfectly reconciled. 

Upon this occasion it may be ob- 
served that these people have a know- 
ledge of right and wrong from the 
mere dictates of natural conscience; 
and involuntarily condemn themselves 
when they do that to others which 
they would condemn others for doing 
to them. That Tubourai Tamaido 
felt the force of moral obligation, is 
certain ; for the imputation of an ac- 
tion which he considered as indiffer- 
ent, would not, when it appeared to 
be groundless, have moved him with 
such excess of passion. We must 
indeed estimate the virtue of these 
people by the conformity of their 
conduct to what in their opinion is 
right; but we must not hastily con- 
clude that theft is a testimony of the 
same depravity in them that it is in 
us, in the instances in which our 
people were sufferers by their dis- 
honesty ; for their temptation was 
such as to surmount, would be con- 
sidered as a proof of uncommon in- 
tegrity among those who have more 
knowledge, better principles, and 
stronger motives to resist the tempta- 
tions of illicit advantage. An Iftdian 
among penny knives and beads, or 
even nails and broken glass, is in the 
same state of trial with the meanest 
servant in Europe among unlocked 
coffers of jewels and gold. 

On the 26th I mounted six swivel 
guns upon the fort, which I was sorry 
to see struck the natives with dread. 
Some fishermen who lived npon the 
point removed farther off, and Owhaw 
told us, by signs, that in four days 
we should fire great gnus. 


On the 27th, Tubourai Tsmaide, 
with a friend, who ate with a voracity 
that I never saw before, and the 
three women that usually attended 
him, whose names were Tempo, Tirao, 
and Omie, dined at the fort. In the 
evening they took their leave, and 
set out for the house which Tubourai 
Tamaide had set up in the skirts of 
the wood ; but in less than a quarter 
of an hour he returned in great emo- 
tion, and hastily seizing Mr Banks's 
arm, made signs that he should fol- 
low him. Mr Banks immediately 
complied, and they soon came to a 
place where they found the ship's 
butcher, with a reaping-hook iu his 
hand. Here the chief stopped, and* 
in a transport of rage which rendered 
his signs scarcely intelligible, inti 
muted that the butcher had threat- 
ened, or attempted, to cut his wife's 
throat with the reaping-hook. Mr 
Banks then signified to him, that if 
he could fully explain the offence, the 
man should be punished. Upon this 
he became more calm, and made Mr 
Banks understand that the offender, 
having taken a fancy to a stone 
hatchet which lay in his house, had 
offered to purchase it of his wife for a 
nail ; that she having refused to part 
with it upon any terms, he had 4 
catched it up, and throwing down 
the nail, threatened to cut her throat 
if she made any resistance* To prove 
this charge, the hatchet and the nail- 
were produced ; and the butcher had 
so little to say in his defence, that 
there was not the least reason to 
doubt of its truth. 

Mr Banks having reported this 
matter to me, I took an opportunity, 
when the chief and his women, with 
other Indians, were on board the ship, 
to call up the butcher, and after a 
recapitulation of the charge and the 
proof, I gave orders that ne should 
be punished, as well to prevent other 
offences of the same kind, as to acquit 
Mr Banks of his promise* The In- 
dians saw him stripped and tied up 
to the ringing with a fixed attention, 
waiting in silent suspense for the 
event ; but as soon as the first stroke 
was given, they interfered with great 
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agitation, earnestly entreating that 
the rest of the punishment might be 
remitted. To this, however, for 
many reasons, I could not consent - 9 
end when they found that they could 
not prevail by their intercession, they 
gave vent to their pi tv by tears. 

Their tears, indeed, like those of 
children, were always ready to express 
any passion that was strongly excited, 
and, like those of children, they also 
appeared to be forgotten as soon as 
shed ; of which the following, among 
many others, is a remarkable instance. 
Very early in the morning of the 28th, 
even before it was day, a great num- 
ber of them came down to the fort, 
and Tempo being observed among the 
women on the outside of the gate, 
Mr Banks went out and brought her 
in ; he saw that the tears then stood 
in her eyes, and as soon as she en- 
tered they began to flow in great 

* abundance. He inquired earnestly 
the cause, but instead of answering, 
«he took fiom under her garment a 
shark’s tooth, and struck it six or 
seven times iijto her head with great 
force ; a profusion of blood followed, 
and sho talked loud, but in a most 
melancholy tone, for some minutes, 
without at all regarding his inquiries, 
which he repeated with still more im- 
patience and concern, while the other 
Indians, to his great surprise, talked 
and laughed, without taking the least 
notice of her distress. But her own 
behaviour was still more extraordin- 
ary. As soon as the bleeding was 
over, she looked up with a smile, and 
began to collect some small pieces of 
cloth, which during her bleeding she 
had thrown down to catch the blood ; 
as soon as sho had picked them nil 
up, she carried them out of the tent, 
ami threw them into the sea, carefully 
dispersing them abroad, as if she 
wished to prevent the sight of them 
from reviving the remembrance of 
what she had done. She then plunged 
into the river, and after having washed 
her whole body, returned to the tents 
with the same gaiety and cheerfulness 

• as if nothing had happened. 

It is not indeed strange that the 
soitows of these artless people should 


be transient, any more than that 
their passions should be suddenly and 
strongly expressed. What they feel 
they have never been taught either to 
disguise or suppress, and having no 
habits of thinking which perpetually 
recall the past, and anticipate the 
future, they are affected by all the 
changes of the passing hour, and re- 
flect the colour of the time, however 
frequently it may vary. They have 
no project which is to be pursued from 
day to day, the subject of unremitted 
anxiety and solicitude, that first 
rushes into the mind when they 
awake in the morning, and is last dis- 
missed when they sleep at night. 
Yet, if we admit that they are upon 
the whole happier than wre, we must 
admit that the child is happier than 
the man, and that we are losers by the 
perfection of our nature, the increase 
of our knowledge, and the enlarge- 
ment of our view s. 

Canoes were continually coming in 
during all this forenoon, and the 
tents at the fort were crowded with 
people of both sexes from different 
parts of the island. I w’as myself 
busy on board the ship, but Mr Mol- 
lineux, our master, who was one of 
those that made the last voyage in the 
Dolphin, went on shore. As soon as 
he entered Mr Banks's tent, he fixed 
his eyes upon one of the women, who 
was sitting there wdth great compo- 
sure among the rest, and immediately 
declared her to be the person who at 
that time was supposed to be the queen 
of the island ; slie also, at th4 same 
time, acknowledging him to be one of 
the strangers whom she had seen be- 
fore. The attention of all present 
was now diverted from every other 
object, and wholly engaged in con- 
sidering a person wdio had made so 
distinguished a figure in the accounts 
that had been given of this island by 
its first discoverers ; and w'e soon 
learned that her name was Oberea. 
She seemed to be about forty years of 
age, ami was not only tall, but of a 
large make ; her skin was white, and 
there was an uncommon intelligence 
and sensibility in her eyes. She ap- 
peared to have been handsome when 
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the wa* young, but at this time little 1 
more than memorial* of her beauty 
were left. 

Aa toon as her quality was known, 
an offer was made to conduct her to 
the ship. Of this she readily accepted, 
aud came on board with two men and 
several women, who seemed to be all 
of her family. 1 received her with 
such marks of distinction as 1 thought 
would gratify her most, and was not 
sp;uing of my presents, among which 
this august personage seemed particu- 
larly delighted with a child's doll. 
After some time spent on board, I at- 
tended her back to the shore ; and as 
soon as we landed, she presented me 
with a hog, and several bunches of 
plantains, which she caused to be 
carried from her canoes up to the fort 
in a kind of procession, of which she 
and myself brought up the rear. In 
our way to the fort we met Tootaliah, 
who, though not king, appeared to be 
at this time invested a ith thesovereign 
authority. He seemed not to be well 
pleased with the distinction that was 
shown to the lady, and became bo 
jealous when she produced her doll, 
that to propitiate him it was thought 
proper to compliment him with an- 
other. At this time ho thought fit 
to prefer a <k>ll to a hatchet ; but this 
preference arose only from a childish 
jealousy, which could not be soothed 
but by a gift of exactly the same kind 
with that which had lo^en presented 
to Oberea ; for dolls in a very short 
time were universally considered as 
tr.iles^of no value. 

The men who had visited us from 
time to time had, without scruple, eaten 
of our provisions ; but the women had 
never yet been prevailed uj>on to taste 
a morsel. To day, however, though 
they refused the most pressing solicita- 
tions to dine with the gentlemen, they 
afterwards retired to the servants* 
apartment, and ate of plantains very 
heartily ; a mystery of female econo- 
my here, which none of us could ex- 
plain. 

On the 29th, not very early in the 
forenoon, Mr Banks went to pay his 
court to Oberea, and was told that she 
was still nslcep under the awning of 


her canoe. Thither, therefore* he 
went, intending to call her tig, a 
liberty which he thought he might 
take without any danger of giving 
offence. But, upon looking Into her 
chamber, to his great astonishment 
he found her in bod with a handsome 
young fellow about five-and-twenty. 
whose name was QbadAe. He retreated 
with some haste and confusion, but 
was soon made to understand that such 
amours gave no occasion to scandal, 
and that ( )bad4e was universally known 
to have been selected by her aa the 
object of her private favours. The lady 
l^ing too polite to suffer Mr Banks to 
wait long m her antechamber, dressed 
herself with more than usual expedi- 
tion, and, as a token of special grace, 
clothed him in a suit of line doth, ami 
proceeded with him to the tents. In 
the evening Mr Banks paid a visit to 
Tubourai Tamable, as lie had often 
done before, by candle light, and was* 
equally grieved and surprised to find 
him and his family in a melancholy 
mood, and most of them in tears, ife 
endeavoured in vain to discover the 
cause, and therefore his stay among 
them was but short. When he re* 
I»orted this circumstance to the offi- 
cers at the fort, they recollected that 
Owhaw had foretold that in four days 
we should fire our great guns; and a* 
tli is was the eve of the third day, the 
situation in which Tubourai Tamalde 
and his family had been found, alarmed 
them. The sentries, therefore, were 
doubled at the fort, and the gentlemen 
slept under arms ; at two in the morn- 
ing, Mr Bnuks himself went round 
the point, but found everything so 
quiet that he gave up all suspicions of 
mischief intended by the native* a* 
groundless. Wc had, however, an- 
other source of security ; our little for- 
tification was now complete. The 
north and south sides consisted of a 
hank of earth four feet and a half high 
on the inside, and a ditch without, ten 
feet broad and six deep ; on the west 
side, facing the bay, there was a bank 
of earth four feet high, and paKsadoes 
upon that, but no ditch, the work** 
here being at high-water mark ; on 
the east side, upon the bank of the 
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river, was placed a double row of I 
water-casks tilled with water ; and, as 
this was the weakest side, the two 
4-pounders were planted there, and six 
swivel guns were mounted so as to 
command the only two avenues from 
the woods. Our garrisou consisted of 
about five-and-forty men with small 
arms, including the officers, and the 
gentlemen who resided on shore ; and 
our sentries were as well relieved as on 
the best regulated frontier in Europe. 

We conti nued our vigilance the next 
day, though we had no particular 
reason to think it necessary; but 
about 10 o'clock in the morning, 
Tomio came running to the tents 
with a mixture of grief ami fear in 
her countenance, and taking Mr 
Banks, to whom they Applied in every 
emergency ami distress, by the arm, 
intimated that Tubourai Tama id e was 
dying, in consequence of something 
which our people had given him to 
eat, and that he must instantly go 
with her to his house. Mr Banks set 
out without delay, and found his 
Indian friend leaning his head against 
a post in an attitude of the utmost 
languor and despondency ; the people 
about him intimated that he had been 
vomiting, and brought out a leaf 
folded up with great care, which, they 
said, contained some of the poison, 
by the deleterious effects of which he 
was now dying. Mr Banks hastily 
opened the leaf, and upon examining 
its contents, found them to be no 
other than a chew of tobacco, which 
the chief had begged of some of our 
people, and which they had indiscreetly 

S lven him. He had observed that 
icy kept it long in the mouth, and 
being desirous of doing the same, he 
had chewed it to powder and swal- 
lowed the spittle. During the exam- 
ination of the leaf and its contents, 
he looked up at Mr Banks with the 
most piteous aspect, and intimated 
that he had but a very short time to 
live. Mr Banks, however, being; now 
master of his disease, directed him to 
drink plentifully of cocoa-nut milk, 
which m a short time nut an end to 
his sickness and apprehensions ; and 
spent the day at the fort with that 


uncommon flow of cheerfulness and 
good-humour which is always pi 
duced by a sudden and unexpected 
relief from pain either of body or 
mind. 

Captain Wallis having brought 
home one of the arizes which these 
people — having no metal of any kind — 
make of stone. Mr Stevens, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, procured one 
to be made of iron in imitation of it, 
which I brought out with me, to show 
how much we excelled in making 
tools after their own fashion. This 1 
had not yet produced, as it never hap- 
pened to come into my mind. But 
on the 1st of May, Tootaliab, coming 
on board about 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noon, expressed a great curiosity to 
see the contents of every chest and 
drawer that was in my cabin. As I 
always made a point of gratifying him, 

1 opened them immediately ; ami 
having taken a fancy to many things 
that lie saw, and collected them to- 
gether, he at last happened to cast his 
eye upon this adze. He instantly 
snatched it up with the greatest eager- 
ness, and, putting away everything 
which he had before selected, he asked 
me whether I would let him have 
that. I readily consented ; and, as if 
he was afraid 1 should repent, he car- 
ried it off immediately in a transport 
of joy, without making any other re- 
quest, which, whatever hail been our 
liberality, was seldom the case. 

About noon, a chief who had dined 
with me a few days before, accom- 
panied by some of his women, came 
on board alone. I had observed that 
he was fed by his women, but 1 made 
no doubt that upon occasion he would 
condescend to feed himself. In this, 
however, I found myself mistaken. 
When my noble guest was seated, and 
the dinner upon the table, 1 helped 
him to some victuals. As I observed 
that he did not immediately begin his 
meal, I pressed him to eat; but he 
still continued to sit motionless like a 
statue, without attempting to put a 
single morsel into his mouth, and 
would certainly have gone without his 
dinner if one of the servants had not 
fed him. 
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In the afternoon of Monday the 1st j made the figure of a triangle 'with 
of May we set up the observatory, and three bits of straw upon his hand* 
took we astronomical quadrant, with By this Mr Banks knew that the iu* 
some other instruments, on shore, for dians were the thieves ; and that, 
the first time. The next morning, although they had opened the case, 
about 9 o’clock, I went on shore with they were not disposed to part with 

the contents. No time was therefore 
to be lost, and Mr Banks mode Tu-* 
bound Tamaide understand that he 


Mr Green to fix the quadrant in a 
situation for use, when, to our inex- 
pressible surprise and concern, it was 
not to be found. 1 1 had been deposited 
in the tent which was reserved for my 
use, where, as 1 passed the night on 
board, nobody slept. It had never 
been taken out of the packing-case, 
which was eighteen inches so uare, and 
the whole was of considerable weight ; 
a sentinel had been posted the whole 
night within five yards of the tent 
door, and none of the other instru- 
ments were missing. We at first mis- j take him, supported — 

pected that it might have btMm stolen j fatigue ; ami they pressed forward, 


' must instantly go with him to the 
place whither the quadrant had been 
carried. He consented, and they set 
out together to the eastward, the chief 
inquiring at every house which they 
[ passed after the thief by name. The 
! people readily told him which way ha 
! was gone, and how long it was since 
j he had been there. The hoj»e which 
! this gave them, that they should over- 
‘ hike him, sir 


by some of our own people, who, see- 
ing a deal box, and not knowing the 


them under their 


sometimes walking, sometimes run- 
ning, though the weather was in tolor- 


con tents, might think it contained j ably hot. When they had climbed a 
nails, or some other subjects of traffic j hill at the distance of about four miles, 
with the natives. A large reward was i their conductor showed them a point 


therefore offered to any one who could 
find it, ns without this we could not 
}»erforin the service for which our voy- 
age was principally undertaken. Our 
search in the meantime was not con- 
fined to the fort and places adjacent, 
but as the case might possibly have 
been carried back to the ship, if any 


full three miles farther, and gave 
them to understand that they were 
not to expect the instrument till they 
had got thither. Here they paused ; 
they had no arms, except a jwiir of 
patois which Mr Banks always car- 
{ ried in his jacket. They were going 
to a place that was at least seven 


of our own people had been the thieves, j miles distant from the fort, where the 
the most diligent search was made for i Indian* might lw less submissive than 


it on board. AH the parties, how- 
ever, returned without any news of 
the quadrant. Mr Bauks, therefore, 
who upon such occasions declined 
neither labour nor risk, and who had 
more influence over the Indians than 
any of us, determined to go in search 
of it into the woods ; he hoped that if 
it had been stolen by the natives he 
should find it wherever they had open- 
ed the box, as they would immediately 
discover that to them it would be 
wholly useless ; or, if in this expecta- 
tion he should be disappointed, that 
he might recover it by the ascendancy 
he had acquired over the chiefs. He 
set out, accompanied by a midship- 
man and Mr Green, and as he was 
crossing the river he was met hy Tu- 
bour&i Tamaide, who immediately 


at home, ami to take from them what 
they had ven tuied their lives to get, 
and what, notwithstanding our con* 
lectures, they appeared desirous to 
Keep. These were discouraging cir- 
cumstances, and their situation would 
become more critical at every step. 
They determined* however, not to re- 
linquish thedr enterprise, nor to pur- 
sue it without taking the best mea- 
sures for their security that were in 
their power. It was therefore deter- 
mined that Mr Banks and Mr Green 
should go on, and that the midship- 
man should return to me, ami desire 
that I would send a party of men after 
them, acquainting m% at the same 
time, that it was impossible they 
should return till it was dark. Upon 
receiving this message, I net out with 
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such a party a* I thought sufficient 
* for the occasion, leaving orders, both 
at the ship and at the fort, that no 
canoe should be suffered to go out of 
the bay, but that none of the natives 
should be seized or detained. 

In the meantime, Mr Banks and 
Mr Green pursued their journey, 
under the auspices of Tubourai Tam- 
aide, and in the very spot which he 
had specified, they met one of his own 
people,, with part of a quadrant in his 
il&nd. At this most welcome sight 
they stopped ; and a great number of 
Indians immediately came up, some 
of whom pressing rather rudely upon 
them, Mr Banks thought it necessary 
to show one of his pistols, the sight 
of which reduced them instantly to 
order. As the crowd that gathered 
round them was every moment in- 
creasing, he marked out a circle in 
the grass, and they ranged themselves 
on tne outside of it, to the number of 
several hundreds, with great quietness 
and decorum. Into the middle of 
this circle, the box, which was now 
arrived, was ordered to be brought, 
with several reading glasses, and other 
small matters, which in their hurry 
they had put into a pistol-case that 
Mr Banks knew to be his property — 
it having been some time before stolen 
from the tents, with a horse pistol in 
it, which lie immediately demanded, 
and which was all restored. 

Mr Given was impatient to see 
whether all that had been taken away 
was returned, and upon examining 
the box found the stand, and a few 
small things of less consequence want- 
ing. Several persons were sent in 
search of these, and most of the small 
things were returned. But it was sig- 
nified that the thief had not brought 
the stand so far, and that it would 
be delivered to our friends as they 
went back ; this being con finned by 
Tubourai Tamable, they prepared to 
return, as nothing would then be 
wanting but what might easily be 
supplied ; and after thoy had advanced 
about two miles, I met them with my 
3>ftrty, to our mutual satisfaction, con- 
gratulating each other upon the re- 
covery of the quadrant, witli a pleasure 
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proportioned to the importance of the 
event. 

About 8 o’clock, Mr Banks, with 
Tubourai Tamaide, got back to the 
fort ; when, to his great surprise, he 
found Tootahah in custody, and many 
of the natives in the utmost terror 
and distress, crowding about the gate. 
He went hastily in, some of the In* 
dians were suffered to follow him, 
and the scene was extremely affecting. 
Tubourai Tamaide pressing forward, 
ran up to Tootahah, and catching 
him in his arms, they both burst into 
tears, and wept over each other, with- 
out being able to speak ; the other 
Indians were also in tears for their 
chief, both he and they being strongly 
possessed with the notion that he was 
to be put to death. In this situation 
they continued till 1 entered the fort, 
which was about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards. 1 was equally surprised 
and concerned at what had happened, 
tiie confining Tootahah being contrary 
to my orders, and therefore instantly 
set him at liberty. Upon inquiring 
into the affair, 1 was told, that my 
going into the woods with a party of 
men under arms, at a time when a 
robbery had been committed, which 
it was supposed I should resent in 
proportion to our apparent injurv by 
the loss, had so alarmed the natives, 
that in the evening they began to 
leave the neighbourhood of the fort, 
with their effects ; that a double canoe 
having been seen to put off from the 
bottom of the bay by Mr Gore, the 
second lieutenant, who was left in 
command on board the ship, and who 
had received orders not to suffer any 
canoe to go out, he sent the boatswain 
with a boat after her to bring her 
back ; that as soon as the boat came 
up, the Indians, being alarmed, leaped 
into the sea and that, Tootahah being 
unfortunately one of the number, the 
boatswain took him up and brought 
him to the ship, suffering the rest of 
the people to swim on shore ; that 
Mr Gore, not sufficiently attending to 
the order that none of the people 
should be confined, had sent him to 
the fort, and Mr Hicks, the first lieu- 
tenant, who commanded there, receiv* 
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lug him iti charge from Mr Gore, did 
not think himself at liberty to dismiss 
him. The notion that we intended 
to put him to death had possessed 
him so strongly, that he could not be 
persuaded to the contrary till by my 
orders he was led out of the fort. The 
people received him as they would 
have done a fath< in the same circum- 
stances, and every one pressed forward 
to embrace him. Sudden joy is com- 
monly liberal, without a scrupulous 
regard to merit ; and Tootahab, in the 
first expansion of his heart, upon being 
unexpectedly restored to liberty and 
life, insisted upon our receiving a 
present of two hogs ; though, being 
conscious that upon this occasion we 
had no claim to favours, we refused 
them many times. 

Mr Banks and Dr Solander attended 
the next morning in their usual capa- 
city of market-men ; but very lew 
Indians appeared, and those who came 
brought no provisions. Tootahab, 
however, sent some of his people for 
the canoe that had been detained, 
which they took away. A canoe hav- 
ing also been detained that belonged 
to Oberea, Tupia, the person who 
managed her affairs when the Dolphin 
was here, was sent to examine whether 
anything on board had been taken 
away ; and he was so well satisfied of 
the contrary, that lie left the canoe 
where ho found it, and joined us at 
the fort, where he spent the day, and 
slept on board the canoe at night. 
About noon, some fishing- boats came 
abreast of the tents, but would part 
with very little of what they had on 
board ; and we felt the want of cocoa- 
nuts and bread-fruit very severely. 
In the course of the day, Mr Ranks 
walked out into the woods, that by 
conversing with the people he might 
recover their confidence and good- 
will. He found them civil, but they 
all complained of the ill-treatment of 
their chief, who, they said, had been 
beaten and pulled by the hair. Mr 
Banka endeavoured to convince them 
that he had suffered no personal vio- 
lence, which, to the best of our know- 
ledge, was trne ; yet, perhaps, the 
boatswain had behaved withabrutality 


which he was afraid or ashamed to 
acknowledge. The chief himself be- 
ing probably, upon recollection, of 
opinion Chat we - had ill-deserved the 
hogs which he had left with us M a 
present, sent a messenger in the after- 
noon to demand an axe and a shirt in 
return ; but as I was told that he did 
not intend to come down to the fort 
for ten days, I excused myself from 
giving them till I should see him, 
honing that his impatience might 
induce him to fetch them, and know- 
ing that absence would probably con- 
tinue the coolness between us, to 
which the first interview might put 
an end. 

The next day we were still more 
sensible of the inconvenience we hail 
incurred by giving offence to the peo- 
ple in the person of their chief ; for 
the market was so ill supplied that 
we were in want of necessaries. Mr 
Ranks therefore went into the woods 
to Tubourai Tamable, and with some 
difficulty persuaded him to let us have 
five baskets of bread-fruit ; a very 
seasonable supply, as they contained 
al>ove 120. In the afternoon another 
messenger arrived from Tootahah for 
the axe and shirt. As it was now be- 
come absolutely necessary to recover 
the friendship of this man, without 
which it would be scarcely possible to 
procure provisions, I sent word that 
Mr Ranks ami myself would visit him 
on the morrow, and bring what he 
wanted with us. 

Early the next morning he sent 
again to remind me of my promise* 
and his people seemed to wait, till we 
should set out, with great impatience. 

I therefore ordered the pinnace, in 
which I embarked with Mr Banks 
and Dr Solander about 10 o’clock. 
We took one of Tootahah’s people in 
the boat with us, and in about an 
hour we arrived at his place of resi- 
lience, which is called Eparre, and is 
about four miles to the westward of 
the tents. 

We found the people waiting for us 
in great numbers upon the shore, so 
tliat it would have been impossibly 
for us to have proceeded. If way had 
not been made for us by a tall well* 
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looking man, who hod something like 
a turban about his head, and a long 
white stick in his hand, with which 
he laid about him ht an unmerciful 
rate. This man conducted us to the 
chief, while the people shouted round 
us, 44 Taio Tootanah, ” — * * Tootalmh is 
your friend." We found him, like an 
ancient patriarch, sitting under a tree, 
with a number of venerable old men 
standing round him. He made a 
sign to us to sit down, and immedi- 
ately asked for his axe ; this I pre- 
sented to him, with an upper garment 
of broad cloth, made after the country 
fashion, and trimmed with tape, to 
which I also added a shirt. He re- 
ceived them with great satisfaction, 
‘and immediately put on the garment ; 
but the shirt he gave to the person 
who had cleared the way for ns upon 
our landing, who was now seated by 
us, and of whom he seemed desirous 
that we should take particular notice. 
In a short time, Oberea, and several 
other women whom w r e knew, came 
and sat down among us. Tootalmh 
left us several times, but after a short 
absence returned ; we thought it had 
been to show himself in his new finery 
to the people, but we wronged him, 
for it was to give directions for our 
refreslimen tana entertainment. While 
we were waiting for his return the last 
time he left us, very impatient to be 
dismissed, as we were almost suffocat- 
ed in the crowd, word was brought us 
that he expected us elsewhere. We 
found him sitting under the awning 
of our own boat, and making signs 
that we should come to him. As 
many of ns, therefore, went on board 
as the boat would hold, and he then 
ordered bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts to 
be brought, of both which we tasted, 
rather to gratify him than because we 
had a desire to eat. A message was 
soon after brought him, upon which 
he went out of tne boat, and we were 
in a short time desired to follow. We 
were conducted to a large area or court- 
yard* which was railed round with 
bamboos about three feet high, on one 
side of his house, where an entertain- 
ment was provided for us, entirely 
new. This was a wrestling-match. 
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At the upper end of the area sat the 
chief, ana several of his principal men 
were ranged on each side of him, so 
as to form a semicircle ; these were 
the judges, by whom the victor was 
to be applauded. Seats were also left 
for us, at each end of the line ; but we 
chose rather to be at liberty among the 
rest of the spectators. 

When all was ready, ten or twelve 
persons, whom we understood to be 
the combatants, and who were naked, 
except a cloth that was fastened about 
the waist, entered the area, and walked 
slowly round it, in a stooping posture, 
with their left hands on their right 
breasts, and their right hands open, 
with which they frequently struck the 
left fore-arm so as to produce a quick 
smart sound. This was a general chal- 
lenge to the combatants whom they 
were to engage, or anv other person 
present. After these followed others, 
in the same manner ; and then a par- 
ticular challenge was given, by which 
each man singled out his antagonist. 
This was done by joining the finger 
ends of both hands, and bringing them 
to the breast, at the same time mov- 
ing the elbows up and down with a 
quick motion. If the person to whom 
this was addressed accepted the chal- 
lenge, he repeated the signs, and im- 
mediately each put himself into an 
attitude to engage. The next minute 
they closed, but, except in iii*st seizing 
each other, it was a mere contest of 
strength ; each endeavoured to lay 
hold of the other, first by the thigh, 
and if that failed by the hand, tho 
hair, the cloth, or elsewhere as ho 
could. When this was done they 
grappled, without the. least dexterity 
or skill, till one of them, by having 
a more advantageous hold, or greater 
muscular force, threw* the other on his 
back. When tho contest was over, 
the old men gave their plaudit to the 
victor in a few words, which they re- 
peated together in a kind of tuno ; his 
conquest was also generally celebrated 
by three huzzas. The entertainment 
w as then suspended for a few- minutes, 
after which another couple of wrestlers 
came forward ami engaged in the suae 
manner. If it happened that neither 
2 r 
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was thrown, after the contest had was very agreeable intelligence. Our 
continued about a mi unto, the v parted, host, however, seemed to repent of his 
either by consent or the intervention liberality ; for, instead of setting his 
of their friends ; and in this case each two hogs before ms, he ordered one of 
slapped his arm. as a challenge to a them to be carried into our boat i at 
new engagement, cither with the same first we were not sorry for this new 
antagonist or some other. While the disposition of matters, thinking that 
wrestlers were engaged, another party we should dine more comfortably in 
of men perform'* ! a dance, which lasted the boat than on-shore, as the crowd 
also about a m muto; but neither of would more easily be kept at a die- 
these parties took the least notice of tance ; but when we came on board, 
each other, their attention being wholly he ordered us to proceed with his hog 
fixed on what they were doing. We to the ship. This was mortifying, as 
observed with pleasure, that the con- j we were now to row four miles while 
queror never exulted over the van* j our dinner was growing cold; however, 
pushed, and that the vanquished wo thought fit to comply, and were at 
never repined at the success of the lost gratified with the cheer that he 
conqueror ; the whole contest was hint provided, of which he and Ttt* 
carried on with perfect good-will and lxmrai Tamaide had a liberal share. • 
good-humour, though in the presence Our reconciliation with this man 
of at least 500 spectators, of whom operated U(K>n the people like a charm ; 
some were women. The mini her of for he was no sooner Known to be on 
women, indeed, was comparatively board, than bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
small ; none hut those of rank were anti other provisions were brought to 
present ; and we had reason to believe the fort in great pie u tv* Affairs now 
that they would not have been spec- went on ill the usual channel ; but 
tutors of this exercise but in compli- pork being still a scarce commodity, 
ment to us. our master, Mr Mollineux, and Mr 

This lasted about two bom's : during Green, wont in the pinnace to the east- 
nil which time, the man who had ward, on the 8th, early in the morn- 
made a way for us when we landed, ing, to see whether they could procure 
kept the people at a proper distance, any hogs or poultry in that part of the 
by striking those who pressed forward country. They proceeded in that di* 
very severely with his stick. Upon reetiou twenty miles ; but though 
inquiry we learned that he was an they saw many hogs, and one turtle, 
officer belonging to Tootahali, acting they could not purchase either at any 
as master of the ceremonies. It is price. The people everywhere told 
scarcely possible, for those who are them, that they all belonged to Toot- 
acquainted with the athletic sports of almh, and that they could sell none 
very remote antiquity, not to remark of them without his permission. We 
a nxle resemblance of them in this now began to think that this man was 
wrestling-match among the natives of indeed a great prince ; for an influence 
a little island in the midst of the Pa* so extensive and absolute could bo 
rifm Ocean. And female readers may acquired by no other. And we after- 
l^eollecfc the account given of them by wards found that he administered the 
Fenelon in his Telemachus* where, government of this part of the island, 
though the events are fictitious, the as sovereign, for a minor whom wo 
manners of the ago arc faithfully tran- never saw all the time that we were 
m* nixed from authors by whom they upon it. When Mr Green returned 
arc supposed to have been truly re from this exfxdition he said he had 
xviL seen a tree of a else which he was 

'> hen the wrestling was over, we afraid to relate, it being no leas than 
were given to understand that two sixty yards in circumference ; but Mr 
t!!r A * ar S® quantity of bread- Banks and Dr Solander soon explained 
wh!f. , K W « Te sparing for our dinner ; to him that it was a species of the fig, 
f as our appetite were now keen, the branches ef which, beading down. 
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take fresh root in the earth, and thus 
.form a congeries of trunks, which 
btdng very close to each other, and all 
joined by a common wegetation, might 
easily be mistaken for one. 

Though the market at the fort was 
now tolerably supplied, provisions 
were brought more slowly ; a sufficient 
quantity used to be purchased between 
sun-rise and eight o'clock, but it was 
now become necessary to attend the 
greatest part of the day. Mr Banks, 
therefore, fixed his little boat up be- 
fore the door of the fort, which was 
of great use as a place to trade in. 
Hitherto we had purchased cocoa-nuts 
and bread-fruit for beads ; but the 
market becoming rather slack in these 
articles, wc were now, for the first 
time, forced to bring out our nails. 
One of our smallest size, which was 
about four inches long, procured us 
twenty cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit in 
proportion, so that in a short time our 
first plenty was restored. 

On the 9tli, soon alter breakfast, we 
received a visit from Otierea, being the 
first that she had made us after the 
loss of our quadrant and the unfor- 
tunate confinement of Tootahah ; with 
her came her present favourite, Oba- 
dee, and Tupia. They brought us a 
hog and some bread-fruit, in return for 
which we gave her a hatchet. We had 
now afforded our Indian friends a new 
and interesting object of curiosity — 
our forge, which, having been set up 
some time, was almost constantly at 
work. It was now common for them 
to bring pieces of iron, which we sup- 
pose they must have got from the Dol- 
phin, to be made into tools of various 
Kinds ; and as I was very desirous to 
gratify them, they were indulged, ex- 
cept when the smith's time was too 
precious to be spared. Oberea, hav- 
ing received her hatchet, produced as 
much old iron as would have made 
another, with a request that another 
might be made of it; in this, however, 
I could not gratify her, upon which 
she brought out a broken axe, and de- 
sired it might be mended. 1 was glad 
pf an opportunity to compromise the 
difference between us ; her axe was 
mended, and she appeared to be cou* 
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tent. They went away at night, and 
took with them the canoe, which had 
been a considerable time at the point, 
but promised to return in three days. 

On the 10th, I put some seeds of 
melons and other plants into a spot 
of ground which had been turned up 
for the purpose ; they had all been 
sealed up by the person of whom they 
were bought, in small bottles, with 
rosin ; but none of them came up ex- 
cept mustard ; even the cucumbers 
and melons failed, and Mr Banka is 
of opinion that they were spoiled by 
the total exclusion of fresh air. 

This day we learned the Indian 
name of the island, which isOtaheite, 
and by that name I shall hereafter 
distinguish it. But after great pains 
taken we found it utterly impossible 
to teach the Indians to pronounce our 
names ; we had, therefore, new names, 
consisting of such sounds as they pro- 
duced in the attempt. They called 
me “Toote;" Mr Hicks, “Hete;" 
Mollincux they renounced in absolute 
despair, and called the master “Boba,” 
from his Christian name Robert ; Mr 
Gore was * ‘ Toarro ; " Dr Solander, 
“Torano;" and Mr Banks, “Tap- 
ane Mr Green, “ Eteree Mr Par- 
kinson, “Patini;" MrSporing, “Pol- 
ini ;” Petersgill, “ Pedrodero and 
in this manner they had now formed 
names for almost every man in the 
ship. In some, however, it was not 
easy to fijid any traces of the original, 
and they were perhaps not mere arbi- 
trary sounds, formed upon the occa- 
sion, but significant woras in their own 
language. Monkhouse, the midship- 
man who commanded the party that 
killed the man for stealing the musket, 
they called “Matte not merely by 
an attempt to imitate in sound the 
first syllable of Monkhouse, but be- 
cause “Matte" signifies dead; and 
this might probably be the case with 
others. 

Friday, the J2th of May, was dis- 
tinguished by a visit from some ladies 
whom we hail never seen before, and 
who introduced themselves with very 
singular ceremonies. Mr Banks was 
trading in his boat at the gate of the 
fort W usual, in company with Too- 
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tuhah, who had that morning paid 
him a visit, and some other of the 
natives. Between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
a double canoe came to the landing* 
place, under the awning of which sat 
a man and two women. The Indians 
that were about Mr Banks made signs 
that he should go out to meet them, 
which he hast**! to do ; but by the 
time he could get out of the boat, 
they had advanced within ten yards of 
him ; they then stopped, anil made 
signs that he should do so too, laying 
down about a dozen young plantain 
trees, and some other small plants. 
He complied, and, the people naving 
made a lane between them, the man, 
who appeared to he a servant, brought 
six of them to Mr Banks by one of 
each at a time, passing and repu-ssitig 
six times, and always pronouncing a 
short sentence when he delivered them. 
Tapia, who >tood by Mr Banks, acted 
as his master of the ceremonies, and, 
receiving the branches as they were 
brought, laid them down in the boat. 
When this was done, another man 
brought a largo bundled cloth, which 
having opened, he spread piece by 
piece upon the ground, in tlie space 
between Mr Banks and his visitors. 
There were nine pieces, and having 
laid three pieces one upon another, 
theforemostof the women, who seemed 
to be the principal, ami who was called 
Oorattooa, stepped upon them, and 
taking up her garments all around 
her to the waist, turned about, with 
great composure and deliberation, and 
with an air of perfect innocence and 
simplicity, three times. When this 
was done, she dropped the veil, and 
stepping off the cloth, three more 
pieces were laid on, and she repeated 
the ceremony, then stepping off as 
before ; the last three were laid on, 
and the ceremony was repeated in the 
same manner the third time. Imme- 
diately after this the cloth was rolled 
up, and given to Mr Banks as a pre- 
sent from the lady, who, with Iter 
friend, came up and saluted him. He 
made such presents to them both as 
he thought would be most acceptable, 
and after having stayed about an hour 
they went away. In tlie evening the 
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S ntlemen At the fort had a visit from 
jerea, And her favourite female At* < 
tendant, whose name w m Otheothea, 
an agreeable girl? whom they were the 
more pleased to ace, because, having 
been some days absent, it had been 
reported she was either sick or dead. 

On the 13th, the market being over 
about 10 o'clock, Mr Bonks walked 
into the wools with his gun, as he 
generally did, for the benefit of the 
shade in the heat of the day. Ah 
ho was returning, he met Tuboumi 
Tamable, near bis occasional dwell- 
ing, and stopping to spend a little 
time with him, he suddenly took the 
gun out of Mr Bankas hand, cocked 
it, and holding it up in the air, drew 
the tugger; fortunately for him it 
flashed m the pan, Mr Banks im- 
mediately took it from him, not a 
little 8tii prised how he bad acquired 
sufficient knowledge of a gun to dis- 
charge it, and reproved him with 
great severity for w hat lie bad done. 
As it was of infinite importance to 
keep the Indians totally ignorant of 
the management of fire-arms, ho bod 
taken every op]>ortunity of intimat- 
ing that they could never offend him 
so highly as by even touching bis 
piece ; it was wow proper to enforce 
this prohibition, and ho therefore 
added threats to his reproof. The 
Indian boie all patiently; but the 
moment Mr Banks crossed the river, 
he set off with all his family and 
furniture for bin house at Kparre. 
This Wing quickly known from the 
Indians at the fort, and great incon- 
venience being apprehended from the 
displeasure of this man, who upon all 
occasions had been particularly use- 
fill, Mr Banks determined to follow 
him without delay, and solicit his 
return. He set out the same evening 
accompanied by Mr Mollineux, and 
found him sitting in the middle of a 
large circle of people, to whom he 
had probably related what had hap- 
pemed, and his fears of tho conse- 
quences. He was himself the very 
picture of grief and dejection, ana 
the same passions were strongly, 
marked in the countenances of aft 
the people that surrounded him* 
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the natives attend divine service. 


Wheft Mr Banks and Mr Mollineux 
went into the circle, one of the 
women expressed liej trouble as Ter* 
apo had, dune upon another occasion, 
and struck a smirk’s tooth into her 
head several times till it was covered 
with blood. Mr Banks lost no time 
in putting an end to this universal 
distress ; he assured the chief that 
everything which had passed should 
be forgotten, that there was not the 
least animosity remaining on one 
side, nor anything to be feared on 
the other. The chief was soon 


tant, as appeared by their calling to 
the Indians without the fort to be 
silent; yet when the service was 
over, neither of them asked any 
questions, nor would they attend to 
any attempt that was made to ex- 
plain what had been done. 

On the 14th and 15th, we bad 
another opportunity of observing the 
generat knowledge which these people 
had of any design that was formed 
among them. In the night between 
the 13th and 14th, one of the water- 
casks was stolen from the outside of 


soothed into confidence and com- the fort. In the morning there was 
placency, a double canoe was ordered not an Indian to be seen who did not 
to be got ready, they all returned know that it was gone ; yet they ap- 
together to the foil; before supper, peared not to have l>een trusted, or 
and, as a pledge of perfect reconcilia- not to have been worthy of trust ; 
tion, both he and liis wife slept all for they seemed all of them disposed 
night in Mr Banks’s tent. Their pve- to give intelligence where it might be 
sence, however, was no palladium ; found. Mr Banks traced it to a part 
for, between 11 and 12 oelock, one of the bay where he was told it bad 
of the natives attempted to get into been put into a canoe ; but, as it was 
the fort by scaling the walls, with a not of great consequence, he did not 
design, no doubt, to steal whatever complete the discovery. When he 
he should happen to find. lie was returned, he was told by Tubourai 
discovered by the sentinel, who happily Tamaide that another cask would he 
did not fire, and he ran away much stolen before the morning. How* be 
faster than any of our people could came by this knowledge it is not easy 
follow him. The iron ami iron-tools to imagine ; that he was not a party 
which were in continual use at the in the design is certain, for he came 
armourer’s forge that was set up with his wife and family to the place 
within the works, were temptations where the water-casks stood, and 
to theft which none of these people placing their beds near them, he said 
could withstand. lie would himself lx* a pledge for their 

On the 14th, which was Sunday, I safety, in despite of the thief. Of 
directed that divine service should he this, however, we would not admit. 


performed at the fort. We wero de- and making them understand that a 
sirous that some of the principal sentry would bo placed to watch the 
Indians should bo present ; but when casks till the morning, he removed 
the hour came, most of them were the beds into Mr Banks's tent, where 


returned home. Mr Banks, however, he and his family spent the night, 


crossed the river, and brought back 
Tubourai Tamaide and his wife Tomio, 
hoping that it would give occasion to 
some inquiries ou tlicir part, and 
some instruction on ours. Having 
seated them, he placed himself be- 
tween them, and during the whole 
service they very attentively observ- 
ed his behaviour, and very exactly 
imitated it ; standing, sitting, or 
kneeling, as they saw him do. They 
were conscious that we were employed 
about somewhat serious and impor- 


muking signs to the sentry when 1m 
retired, that he should keep his eyes 
open. In the night this intelligence 
appeared to be true ; about 12 o’clock 
the thief came, but discovering that 
a watch had been set, he went away 
without his booty. 

Mr Bauks’s confidence in Tubourai 
Tamaide had greatly increased since 
the affair of the knife, in consequence 
of which he was at length exposed to 
temptations which neither his integ- 
rity nor his honour was able to resist. 
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They had withstood many allure* | 
meats, but were at length ensnared i 
by the fascinating charms of a basket \ 
or nails. These nails were much , 
larger than any that had yet been 
brought into trade, and had, with 
perhaps some degree of criminal neg- 
ligence, been left in a corner of Mr 
Banks's tent, to which the chief had 
always free access. One of these 
nails" Mr Banks's servant happened to 
see in his possession, upon his having 
inadvertently thrown back that part 
of his garment under which it was 
concealed. Mr Banks being told of 
this, and knowing that no such thing 
had been given him either as a pre- 
sent or in barter, immediately ex- 
amined the basket, and discovered 
that out of seven nails five were 
missing. He then, though not with- 
out great reluctance, charged him 
with the fact, which he immediately 
confessed, and, however he might 
suffer, was probably not more hurt 
than his accuser. A demand was 
immediately made for restitution ; 
but this he declined, saying that the 
nails were at Kparre. However, Mr 
Banks appearing to be much in 
earnest, and using some threatening 
signs, he thought fit to produce one 
of them. He was then taken to the 
fort, to receive such judgment as 
should be given against him by the 
general voice. After some delibera- 
tion, that we might not appear to 
think too lightly of his offence, he 
was told, that if he would bring the 
other four nails to the fort, it should 
be forgotten. To this condition he 
agreed ; but I am sorry to say he did 
not fulfil it. Instead of fetching the 
nails, he removed with his family 
l>efore night, and took all his furni- 
ture with him. 

As our long-boat had appeared to 
be leaky, I thought it necessary to 
examine her bottom, and to my great 
surprise, found it so much eaten by 
the worms, that it was necessary to 

S ive her a new one. No such acei- 
ent had huppened to the Dolphin’s 
boats, as I was informed by the 
officers on board, and therefore it 
was a misfortune that I did not 


expect. I feared that the pinnace 
also might be nearly in the same eon* ' 
dition, but, upqn examining her, 1 
had the satisfaction to find that not 
a worm had touched her, though she 
was built of the same wood, and had 
been as much in the water, Hie 
reason of this difference 1 imagine to 
be that the long-boat was payed with 
varnish of pine, and the pinnace 

C inted with white lead and oil ; the 
ttoms of all boats, therefore, which 
are sent into this country should be 
painted like that of the pinnace, and 
the ships should be supplied with a 
good stock, in order to give them a 
new coating when it should be found 
necessary. 

Having received repeated messages 
from Too tab ah, that if we would pay 
him a visit he would acknowledge the 
favour by a present of four hogs, l 
sent Mr Hicks, my first lieutenant, 
to try if he could not procure the 
hogs upon easier terms, with orders 
to show him every civility in his 
power. Mr Hicks found that he was 
removed from Kparre to a place calh*d 
Tettahah, five miles farther to the 
westward. He was received with 
great cordiality; one hog was im- 
mediately produced, and he was told 
that the other three, which were at 
some distance, should be brought in 
the morning. Mr Hicks readily con- 
sented to stay ; but the morning came 
without the hogs ; and it not being 
convenient to stay longer, he returned 
in the evening with the one he hod 
got. 

On the 25th, Tubourai Tamaida 
and his wife Tomio made their ap- 
pearance at the tent, for the first 
time since ho hod been detected in 
stealing the nails. He seemed to be 
under some discontent and apprehen- 
sion, yet he did not think fit to pur- 
chase our countenance and good-will 
by restoring the four which he had 
sent away. Aa Mr Banks and the 
other gentlemen treated him with a 
coolness and reserve which did not at 
all tend to restore his peace or good* 
humour, his stay was short, mm hii 
departure abrupt. Mr Monkhotufre, 
the surgeon, went the next morning 
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in order to effect a reconciliation, by 
pereuading him to bring down the 
nail* ; but ho could not succeed. 

On the 27th, it was determined that 
we should pay our visit to Tootahah, 
though wo were not very conlident 
that we should receive the hogs for 
our pains. 1 therefore set out early 
in the morning, with Mr Banks and 
Dr Solander, and three others, in the 
pinnace. He was now removed from 
Tcttahah, where Mr Uicks had seen 
him, to a place called Atahourou, 
about six miles farther ; and as we 
could not go above half-way thither 
in the boat, it was almost evening 
before we arrived. We found him in 
his usual state, sitting under a tree, 
with a great crowd about him. We 
made our presents in due form, con- 
sisting of a ytdlow stuff petticoat and 
somd other trilling articles, which 
were graciously received ; a hog was 
immediately ordered to be killed and 
dressed for sup}>er, with a promise of 
more in the morning. However, as 
we were less desirous of feasting upon 
our journey than of carrying back 
with us provisions, which would be 
more welcome at the fort, we procured 
a reprieve for the hog, and supj>ed 
upon the fruits of the country. As 
night now came on, and the place was 
crowded with many more than the 
houses and canoes would contain, 
there being Oberea, with her attend- 
ants, and many other travellers whom 
we knew, we began to look out for 
lodgings. Our party consisted of six. 
Mr Banks thought himself foitunute 
in being offered a place by Obciea in 
her canoe, and wishing las friends a 
good-night, took his leave, lie w r ent 
to rest early, according to the custom 
of the country, and taking off his 
clothes, as was his constant practice, 
the nights being hot, Oberea kindly 
insisted upon taking them iuto her 
own custody, for otherwise, she said, 
they would certainly bo stolen. Mr 
Banks, having such a safe guard, 
resigned himself to sleep with all 
imaginable tranquillity ; but waking 
• about II o'clock, and wanting to get 
up, he searched for his clothes where 
ho had seen thorn dcj»ositcd by Oberea 
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when he lay down to sleep, and soon 

S frceived that they were amissing. 

e immediately awakened Oberea, 
who, starting up and hearing his 
complaint, ordered lights, and pre- 

E ared in great haste to recover what 
e had lost. Tootahah himself slept 
in the next canoe, and being soon 
alarmed, he came to them, and set 
out with Oberea in search of the thief. 
Mr Banks was not in a condition to 
go with them, for of his apparel scarce 
anything was left him but his breeches. 
His coat and his w'aistcoat, with his 
pistols, powder-horn, and many other 
things tnat were in the jackets, weie 
goue. In about half-an-huur his two 
noble friends returned, but without 
having obtained any intelligence of 
his clothes or of the thief. At fiist 
he began to be alarmed ; his musket 
had not indeed been taken aw r ay, but 
he had neglected to load it. Where 
1 and Dr Solander had disposed of 
ourselves he did not know ; and there- 
fore, whatever might happen, lie could 
not have recourse to us for assistance. 
He thought it best, however, to ex- 
press neither fear nor suspicion of 
those about him ; and giving his 
musket to Tupia, who had been 
waked in the confusion and stood by 
him, with a charge not to suffer it to 
bo stolen, he betook himself again to 
rest, declaring himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the pains that Tootahah and 
Oberea had taken to recover his things, 
though they had not been successful. 
As it cannot be supposed that in such 
a situation his sleep w r as very sound, 
lie soon after heard music, and saw 
lights at a little distance on shore. 
This was a concert or assembly, which 
they call a Heiva, a common name 
for every public exhibition ; and as it 
would necessarily bring many people 
together, and there was a chance of 
my being among them with his other 
friends, he rose and made the best of 
his way towards it. Ho was soon led 
by the lights and the sound to the 
hut where I lay, with three other 
gentlemen of our party ; and easily 
distinguishing us from the rest, he 
made up to us more than hulf naked, 
and told us his melancholy story. We 
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gave him such comfort as the unfor- 
tunate generally give to each other, 
hy telling liim that we were fellow- 
sufferers, l showed him that I was 
myself without stockings, they having 
been stolen from under my head, 
though 1 was sun' I had never Iwen 
asloen; and each of my associates 
convinced him ' r his appearance that 
he had lost a jacket. AN e determined 
nevertheless to hear out the concert, 
however deficient we might appear in 
our dress. It consisted of three 
drums, four flutes, and several voices. 
When this entertain meat, which lasted 
about an hour, was over, we retired 
again to ouy sleeping places, having 
agreed that nothing could bo done 
toward the recovery of our things till 
the morning. 

We rose "at daybreak, according to 
the custom of the country. The first 
man that Mr Batiks saw was Tapia, 
faithfully attending with his musk«*t; 
and soon after, Oberea brought him 
some of her country clothes as a sue- 
cedaneum for liis own ; so that when 
he came to us he made a most motley 
appearance, half Indian and half Eng- 
lish. Our party soon got together, 
except Dr Sohmder, whose quarters 
we did not know, ami who had not 
assisted at the concert. In a short 
time Tootahah made his appearance, 
and we pressed him to recover our 
clothes ; but neither he nor Oberea 
could be persuaded to take any mea- 
sure for that purpose, so that we began 
to suspect that they had been parties 
in the theft. About 8 o’clock we were 
joiui*d by Dr Solamler, who had fallen 
into honester hands, at a house about 
a mile distant, and hail lost nothing. 
Having given up all hope of recover- 
ing our clothes, which indeed were 
never afterwards heard of, w'e spent 
nil the morning in soliciting the ho^s 
which we had been promised ; but in 
this we had no better success. We 
therefore, in no very good humour, 
set out for the boat about 12 o'clock, 
with only that which we had redeemed 
from the butcher and the cook the 
night before. 

As we were returning to the boat, 
however, we were eutertaiued with a 
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sight that in some measure compen- 
sated for our fatigue and disappoint- 
ment. In our wav we came to one of 
the few places where access to the 
island is not guarded by a reef, and 
consequently a high surf breaks upon 
the shore. A more dreadful one in- 
deed 1 had seldom seen. It was im- 
possible for any European boat to 
have lived in it ; ana if the best 
swimmer in Eurof* had by any acci- 
dent been expose*! to its fury, ) am 
confident that he would not have beeu 
able to preserve himself from drown- 
ing, especially aa the shore was covered 
with pebbles and large stones. Yet 
in the midst of these breakers were 
ten or twelve Indians swimming for 
their amusement. Whenever a surf 
broke near them they dived under it, 
and, to all appearance with infinite 
facility, rose again on the other side. 
This diversion was greatly improved 
by the stern of an old canoe, which 
they happened to find upon the spot. 
They took this before them, and swam 
out with it as far as the outermost 
breach ; then two or three of them, 
getting into it, and turning the square 
end to the breaking wave, were driven 
in towards the shore with incredible 
rapidity, sometimes almoit to the 
beach ; but generally the wave broke 
over them 1 adore they got half way, 
in which ra<5e they dived, and rose on 
the other side with the canoe in their 
hands. They then sw am out with it 
again, and were again driven back, 
just as our holiday youth climb the 
hill in Greenwich Park for the plea- 
sure of rolling down it. At this won- 
derful scene we stood gazing for more 
than lialf-an-hour, during which time 
none of the swimmers attempted to 
come on shore, but seemed to enjoy 
their sport in the highest degree* 
Wc then proceeded on our journey, 
and late in the evening got back to 
the fort. 

Among other Indians that had 
visited us, there were some from a 
neighbouring island which they celled 
Eiineo or I mao, the same to which 
Captain Wallis had given the nnras* 
of the Duko of York** Island; and 
they gavo us on account of no less 
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jtban two-and-twenty islands that lay 
in the neighbourhood of Otaheite. 

An the day of observation now ap* 
proached, 1 determined, in conse- 
quence of some hints which had been 
given roe by Lord Morton, to semi 
out two parties to observe the transit 
from other situations, hoping that if 
we should foil at Otaheite, they might 
have better success. We were, there- 
fore, now r busily employed in prepar- 
ing our instruments, and instructing 
such gentlemen in the use of them as 
I intended to serd out. On Thurs- 
day the 1st of June, the Saturday 
following being the day of the transit, 
i despatched Mr Gore in the long- 
boat to linao, with Mr Monkliou.se 
and Mr S poring, a gentleman belong- 
ing to Mr Banks, Mr Green having 
furnished them with proper instru- 
ments. Mr Banks himself thought 
lit to go upon this expedition; and 
several natives, particularly Tubourai 
Tamaide and Tomio, were also of the 
party. Very early on the Friday 
morning, l sent Mr Hicks, with Mr 
Clerk and Mr Petcrsgill, the master's 
mates, and Mr Saunders, one of the 
midshipmen, in the pinnace to the 
eastward, with orders to fix on some 
convenient spot at u distance from 
our principal observatory, w here they 
also might employ the instruments 
with which they had been furnished 
for the same purpose. 

The long-boat not having been got 
ready till Thursday in the afternoon, 
though all possible expedition was 
Used to fit her out, the people on 
board, after having rowed most part 
of the night, brought her tu a grap- 
pling just under the land of I mao. 
Soon after daybreak they saw* an 
Indian eauoe, which they hailed, ami 
the people on board showed them an 
inlet through the reef, into which 
they pulled, and soon fixed upon a 
coral rock, which rose out of the 
water about lf>0 yards from the shore, 
as a proper situation for their obser- 
vatory. It was about eighty yards 
long and twenty broad, and in the 
► middle of it was a bed of white sand, 
large enough for the tents to stand 
upon. Mr Gore and his assistants 


immediately began to set them up, 
and make other necessary prepara- 
tions for the important business of 
the next day. While this was doing, 
Mr Banks, with the Indians of Ota- 
heite, and the people whom they had 
met in the canoe, went ashore upon 
the main island to buy provisions; 
of which he procured a sufficient 
supply before night. When he re- 
turned to the rock he found the ob- 
servatory iu order, and the telescopes 
all fixed and tried. The evening was 
very fine, }'ct their solicitude did not 
permit them to take much rest in the 
night; one or other of them was up 
every half- hour, who satisfied the 
impatience of the rest by reporting 
the changes of the sky — now encour- 
aging their hope by telling them that 
it was clear, and now alarming their 
fears by an account that it was hazy. 

At daybreak they got up, and had 
the satisfaction to see the sun rise 
without a cloud. Mr Banks then 
wishing the observers, Mr Gore and 
Mr Monkhouse, success, repaired again 
to the island, that he might examine 
its produce ami get a fresh supply of 
provisions. He began by trading 
with the natives, for which purpose 
he took his station under a tree ; and 
to keep them from pressing upon him 
in a crowd, he drew a circle round 
him, which he suffered none of them 
to enter. About 8 o’clock he saw- 
two canoes coming towards the place, 
and was given to understand by the 
people about him that they belonged 
to Tarrao, the king of the island, 
who was coming to make him a visit. 
As soon as the canoes came near the 
shore, the people made a lane from 
the beach to the trading-place, ami 
his majesty landed with his sister, 
wdiose name was Nuna. As they ad- 
vanced towards the tree where Mr 
Banks stood, he went out to meet 
them, and, with great formality, in- 
troduced them into the circle from 
w r hich the other natives had been 
excluded. As it is the custom of 
these people to sit during all their 
conferences, Mr Banks unwrapped a 
kind of turban of Indian cloth, which 
he wore upon his head instead of a 
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hat, and spreading it upon the ground, 
they all sat down upon it together. 
The royal present was then brought, 
which consisted of a hog and a dog, 
some bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and 
other articles of the like kind. Mr 
Banks then despatched a canoe to the 
observatory for his present, and the 
messengers sot a returned with an 
adze, a shirt, and some beads, which 
were presented to his majesty, and 
received with great satisfaction. By 
this time Tubour&i T&m&ide and 
Tomio joined them from the obser- 
vatory. Tomio said that she was re- 
lated to Tarrao, and brought him a 
present of a long nail, at the same 
time complimenting Nuna with a shirt. 

The first internal contact of the 
planet with the sun being over, Mr 
Banks returned to the observatory, 
taking Tarrao, Nuna, and some of 
their principal attendants, among 
whom were three very handsome 
young women, with him. He showed 
them the planet n]xm the sun, and 
endeavoured to make them under- 
stand that he and his companions 
had come from their own country on 
purpose to see it. Soon after Mr 
Banks returned with them to the 
island, where he spent the rest of the 
day in examining its produce, which 
he found to be much the same with 
that of Otaheite. The people whom 
he saw there also exactly resembled 
the inhabitants of that island, and 
many of them were persons whom he 
had seen upon it; so that all those 
whom lie hod dealt with knew of 
what his 1m ling articles consisted, 
and the value they bore. The next 
morning, having struck the tents, 
they set out on their return, and 
arrived at the fort lie fore night 

The observation was made with 
equal success by the persons whom 1 
had sent to the eastward, and at the 
fort. There not being a cloud in the 
sky from the rising to the setting of 
the sun, the whole passage of the 
planet Venus over the sun’s disc was 
observed with great advantage by Mr 
Green. Dr Solamler, and myself. Mr 
Orem’s telescope and mine were of 
the same magnifying power, but that 


of Dr Solander’s was greater. We all 
saw an atmosphere or dusky cloud 
round the body ft the planet, which 
very much disturbed the tiinee of 
contact, especially of the internal 
ones ; and we differed from each other 
in our accounts of the times of the 
contacts much more than might have 
been expected. According to Mr 
Green, 

Ho. Min. Bee. 

The first external con- 
tact, or first appear- 
ance of Venus on the 
Sun, was . . 9 26 

The first internal con- 
tact, or total emer- 
sion, was . . 9 44 

The second internal con- 
tact, or beginning of 
the emersion, , . 3 14 

The second external eon- 
tact, or total emer- 
sion, . . . 3 32 

The latitude of the observatory was 
found to be 17° 29' 16", and the 
longitude 1 19° 32' 30" W. of Green- 
wich. 

But if we had reason to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the success of our 
observation, we had scarce less cause 
to regret the diligence with which 
that time had been improved by some 
of our people to another purpose. 
While the attention of the officers 
was engrossed by the transit of Venus, 
some of the ship’s company broke 
into one of the store-rooms and stole 
a quantity of spike nails, amounting 
to no less than one hundredweight. 
This was a matter of public and seri- 
ous concern; for these nails, if cir- 
culated by the people among the 
Indians, would do us irreparable in- 
jury, by reducing the value of iron, 
our staple commodity. One of the 
thieves was detected, but only seven 
nails were found in his custody. He 
was punished with two do 2 cn lashes, 
but would impeach none of his ac- 
complices. 

On the 6th we kept bis Majesty’s 
birthday; for, though it Is the 4th, 
we were unwilling to celebrate it * 
during the absence of the two parties 
who had been sent out to observe the 
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transit. We had several of the Indian 
chiefs at our entertainment, who drank 
Us Majesty’s healrii by the name of 
M Kihfargo,” whicn was the nearest 
imitation they coaid produce of King 
George. 

About this time died an old woman 
of some rank, who was related to 
Tomio, which gave us on o^ 4 
to see how they disposed of the body, 
and confirmed us in our opinion that 
these people, contrary to the present 
custom of all other nations now 
known, never bury their dead. In 
the middle of a small square, neatly 
railed in with bamboo, the awning of 
a canoe was raised upon two posts, 
and under this the body was deposited 
upon such a frame as lias before been 
described. It was covered with fine 
cloth, and near it was placed bread- 
fruit, fish, and other provisions. We 
supposed that the food was placed 
there for the spirit of the deceased, 
and consequently that these Indians 
had some confused notion of a separate 
state; but upon our applying for fur- 
ther information to Tubourai Tamaide, 
ho told us that the food was placed 
there as an offering to their gods. 
They do not, however, suppose that 
the gods eat, any more than the Jews 
supposed that Jehovah could dwell in 
a house. The offering is made here 
upon the same principle as the temple 
was built at Jerusalem — as an expres- 
sion of reverence and gratitude, and 
a solicitation of the more immediate 
presence of the Deity. In the front 
of the area was a kind of stile, where 
the relations of the deceased stood to 
jiay the tribute of their sorrow ; and 
under the awning were innumerable 
small pieces of cloth, on which the 
tears and blood of the mourners had 
been shed ; for in their jwiroxysms of 
grief it is a universal custom to wound 
themselves with the shark’s tooth. 
Within a few yards two occasional 
houses were set up, in one of which 
some relations of the deceased con- 
stantly resided, and in the other the 
chief mourner— who is always a- man, 
* and who keeps there a very singular 
dress, in which a ceremony is per- 
formed that will be described in its 


turn. Near the place where the dead 
are thus set up to rot, the bones are 
afterwards buried. 

Having observed that bread-fruit 
had for some days been brought iu 
less quantities than usual, we inquired 
the reason, and were told, that there 
being a great show of fruit upon the 
trees, they had been thinned all at 
once, in order to make a kind of sour 
paste, which the natives call “mabie,” 
and which, in consequence of having 
undergone a fermentation, will keep 
a considerable time, and supply them 
with food when no ripe fruit is to be 
had. 

On the 10th, the ceremony was to 
be performed in honour of the old 
woman whose sepulchral tabernacle 
has been described, by the chief 
mourner ; and Mr Banks had so great 
a curiosity to see all the mysteries of 
the solemnity, that he detemiined to 
take a part in it, being told that he 
could be present upon no other con- 
dition. In the evening, therefore, he 
repaired to the place where the body 
lay, and was received by the daugh- 
ter of the deceased, and several other 
persons, among whom was a boy 
about fourteen years old, who were 
to assist in the ceremony. Tubourai 
Tamaide was to be the principal 
mourner ; and his dress was extremely 
fantastical, though not unbecoming. 
Mr Banks was stripped of his Euro- 
pean clothes, and, a small piece of 
cloth being tied round his middle, his 
body was smeared with charcoal anil 
water, as low as the shoulders, till it 
w as as black as that of a Negro. The 
same operation was performed upon 
several others, among whom were 
some women, who were reduced to 
a state as near to nakedness as him- 
self ; the boy w*as blacked all over, 
and then the procession set forward. 
Tubourai Tamaide uttered something, 
which was supposed to be a prayer, 
near the body, and did the same when 
he came up to his own house. When 
this w as done, the procession was con- 
tinued towards the fort, permission 
having been obtained to approach it 
upon this occasion. It is the custom 
of the Indians to fly from these pro- 
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cessions with the utmost precipitation, 
so that as soon as those who were 
about the Tort saw it at a distance, 
they hid themselves in the woods. 
It proceeded from the fort along 
the shore, and put to flight another 
body of Indians, consisting of more 
than 100, every one hiding himself 
under the first shelter that he could 
find. It then crossed the river, and 
entered the woods, passing several 
houses, all which were deserted, and 
not a single Indian could be seen 
during the rest of the procession, 
which continued more than half-an- 
hour. The office that Mr Banks jwr- 
fonned was called that of the Nineveh, 
of which there were two besides him- 
stdf ; and the natives having all dis- 
appeared, they came to the chief 
mourner, and said, 44 Imitata "• — 
44 There are no people," after which 
the company was dismissed to wash 
themselves in the river, and put on 
their customary apparel. 

On the 12th, complaint being made 
to me by some of the natives that two 
of the seamen had taken from them 
several l>ows and arrows, and some 
strings of plaited hair, I examined 
the matter, and finding the charge 
well supported, I punished each of 
the criminals with two dozen lashes. 
Their bows and arrows have not been 
mentioned before, nor were they often 
brought down to the fort. This day, 
however, Tubourai Tama id e brought 
down his, in consequence of a challenge 
which he hail received from Mr Gore. 
The chief supposed it was to try who 
could send the arrow farthest; Mr 
Gore, who best could hit a mark ; and 
as Mr Gore did not value himself upon 
shooting to a great distance, nor the 
chief 'Upon hitting a mark, there was 
no trial of skill between them. Tu- 
bourai Tamable, however, to show ns 
what he could do, drew his bow, 
and sent an arrow, none of which 
are feathered, 274 yards, which is 
something more than a seventh, and 
something less than a sixth part of a 
mile. Their manner of shooting is 
somewhat singular ; they kneel dow n, 
and, the moment the arrow is dis- 
charged, drop the bow. 


Mr Batiks, in his morning walk 
this day, met a number of the natives, 
whom, upon inquiry, he found to be 
travelling musicians ; and having 
learned where they were to be at 
night, we all repaired to the place. 
The band consisted of two flutes and 
three drums, and we found a great 
number of people assembled upon tht 
occasion. The drnmniers aecom* 
panied the music with their voices, 
and, to our great surprise, wo dis- 
covered that we were generally the 
subject of the song. We did not ex- 
pect to have found among the un- 
civilised inhabitants of this seques- 
tered spot, a diameter which has 
been the subject of such praise attd^ 
veneration where genius and kuow- . 
ledge have been most conspicuous ; 
y**t these were the bards or minstrels 
of Otnheite. Their song was unpre- 
meditated, and accompanied with 
music ; they were continually going 
about from place to place, and they 
were rewarded by the master of the 
house, and the audience, with such 
things as one wanted and the other 
could spare. 

On the 1 lth, wc were brought Into 
now dilfiou+lies mid inconvenience by 
another robbery at the iott. In tin* 
middle of the night, one of the na- 
tives contrived to steal an iron coal- 
rake that was made use of for the 
oven. It happened to be set up 
against the inside of the wall, so that 
the top of the handle was visible from 
without ; and we were informed that 
the thief, who had been seen lurking 
there in the evening, came secretly 
about three o'clock in the morning, 
and, watching his opportunity when 
the sentinel's back was turned, very 
dexterously laid hold of it with a 
long crooked stick, and drew it over 
the wall. I thought it of some conse- 
quence, if possible, to put an end to 
these practices at once, by doing 
something that should make it the 
common interest of the natives them* 
solves to prevent them. I had given 
strict orders that they should not be 
fired upon, even when detected in 
these attempts, for which I hail many 
reasons. Tne common sentinels wens 
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hy no means lit to be entrusted with 
a power of life and death, to be ex- 
erted .whenever they should think lit, 
and 1 hod already experienced that 
they were ready to take away the 
lived that were in their power ujion 
the slightest occasion ; neither, in- 
deed, did I think that the thefts which 
these people committed against us, 
were, in them, crimes worthy of 
death. That thieves are hanged in 
England, 1 thought no reason why they 
should be shot in Otahoite, because, 
with respect to the natives, it would 
have been an execution by a law cj: 
post facto. They had no such law 
among themselves, and it did not ap- 
j*car to me that we had any right to 
make such a law for them. That they 
should abstain fioin thelt, or be pun- 
ished with detth, was not one of the 
conditions under which they claimed 
advantages of civil society, as it is 
among us ; and 1 was not willing to 
expose them to file-arms loaded with 
shot, neither could I perfectly approve 
oi tiring only with powder. At first, 
indeed, the noise and the smoke 
would alarm them, but when the}' 
found that no mischief followed, they 
would be led to despise the weapons 
themselves, and proceed to insults 
which would make it necessary to put 
them to test, and from which they 
would be deterred by the very sight 
of a gun, if it was never used but with 
c fleet. 

At this time, an accident furnished 
me wdth what 1 thought a happy ex- 
pedient. It happened that above 
twenty of their sailing canoes weie 
just come in with a supply of fish. 
Upon these 1 immediately seized, and, 
bringing them into the river behind 
the fort, gave public notice that ex- 
cept the rake, and all the rest of the 
tilings which from time to time had 
been stolen, were returned, the canoes 
should be burned. This menace I 
ventured to publish, though I had no 
design to put it into execution, mak- 
ing no doubt but that it was well 
known in whose possession the stolen 
goods were, and that, as restitution 
was thus made a common cause, they 
w ould all of them in a short time be 


brought back. A list of the things 
was made out, consisting principally 
of the rake, the musket which had 
been taken from the marine when the 
Indian was shot, the pistols which Mr 
Hanks lost with his clothes at Ata- 
hourou, a sword belonging to one of 
the petty officers, and the water cask. 
About noon the rake was restored, 
and great solicitation was made for 
the release of the canoes ; but I still 
insisted upon my original condition. 
The next day came, and nothing 
further was restored, at which I was 
much surprised, for the people were 
in the utmost distress for the fish, 
w hich in a short time would be spoilt ; 

I was, therefore, reduced to a dis- 
agreeable situation, either of releasing 
the canoes, contrary to what I had 
solemnly and publicly declared, or 
detaining them, to the great injury of 
those who were innocent, without 
answering any good purpose to oui- 
sclves. As a temporary expedient I 
permitted them to take the fish, but 
still detained the canoes. This very 
license, however, was productive of 
new confusion anil injury ; for, it not 
being easy at once to distinguish to 
wluit particular person the se\eral 
b»ts of fish belonged, the canoes w ere 
plundered, under favour of this cir- 
cuinstmce, by th<v>c who had norf&rht 
to any part of their cargo. Most press- 
ing instances were still made that the 
canoes might be restored ; and I, hav- 
ing now the greatest reason to believe 
either that the things for which I de- 
tained them were not in the island, 
ox* that those who suffered by their 
detention lmd not sufficient influ- 
ence over the thieves to prevail 
upon them to relinquish their booty, 
determined at length to give them up, 
not a little mortified at the bad suc- 
cess of my project. 

Another accident also about this 
time W’as, notwithstanding all our 
caution, very near embroiling us with 
the Indians. I sent the boat on shore, 
w ith an officer, to get ballast for the 
ship ; and, not immediately finding 
stones convenient for the purpose, he 
began to pull dow n some jiart of ah 
enclosure where they deposited the 
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bones of their deed. This the I ndians 
violently opposed* and a messenger 
came down to the tents to acquaint 
the officers that they would not suffer 
it* Mr Banks immediately repaired 
to the place* and an amicable end was 
soon put to the dispute* by sending 
the boat’s crew to the river, where 
stones enough were to be gathered 
without a possibility of giving offence. 
It is very remarkable, that these In- 
rneared to be much more jeal- 
ous of what was done to the dead than 
the living. This was the only measure 
in which they ventured to oppose us, 
and the only insult -that was offered 
to any individual among us was upon 
a similar occasion. Mr Monkhouse 
happening one day to pull a flower 
from a tree which grew in one of 
their sepulchral enclosures, an In- 
dian, whose jealousy had probably 
been upon the watch, came suddenly 
behind him, and struck him. Mr 
Monkhouse laid hold of him, but he 
was instantly rescued by two more, 
who took hold of Mr Monkhouse' s 
hair and forced him to quit his hold 
of their companion, and then ran 
away without offering him any further 
violence. 

In the evening of the 19th, while 
the canoes were still detained, wo re- 
ceived a visit from Oberea, which sur- 
prised us not a little, as she brought 
with her none of the things that had 
been stolen, and knew that she was 
suspected of having some of them in 
her custody. She said, indeed, that 
her favourite Obad<5e, whom she had 
beaten and dismissed, had taken them 
away ; but she seemed conscious that 
she had no right to be believed. She 
discovered the strongest signs of fear, 
yet she snrmonnted it with astonish- 
ing resolution ; and was very pressing 
to sleep with her attendants in Mr 
Banks’s tent. In this, however, she 
was not gratified ; the affair of the 
jacket was too recent, *nd the tent 
was, besides, filled tyith other people. 
Nobody else seemed willing to enter- 
tain her ; and she therefore, with 
great appearance of mortification and 
disappointment, sp*mt the pight in 
her canoe. The next morning early, 


she returned to the fort, with her 
canoe and everything that it con* 
tamed, putting herself wholly into 
our power, with something like great* 
ness of mind, which excited our won* 
der and admiration. As the most 
effectual means to bring about a recon* 
ciliation, she presented us with a hog, 
and several other things, among which 
was a dog. We had learned that 
these animals were esteemed by the 
Indians as more delicate food than 
their pork ; and upon this occasion 
we determined to try the experiment. 
The dog, which was* very fat, wo con* 
signed over to Tunis, who undertook 
to perform the double office of butcher 
and cook. He killed him by holding 
his hands close over his mouth and 
nose, an operation which continued 
above a quarter of an hour. While 
this was doing, a hole was made in the 
ground about a foot deep, in which 
a tire was kindled, ami some small 
stones placed in layers alternately 
with the wood to heat ; the dog was 
then singed by bolding him over the 
fire, and, by scraping him with a 
shell, the hair taken off as clean as if 
he had been scalded in hot water. 
He was then cut up with the same 
instrument, and his entrails, being 
taken out, were sent to the sea, where, 
being carefully washed, they were put 
into cocoa-nut shells with what blood 
had come from the body. When the 
hole was sufficiently heated, the' fire 
was taken out, and some of the stones, 
which were not so hot as to discolour 
anything that they touched, being 
placed at the bottom, were covered 
with green leaves. The dog, with 
the entrails, was then placed upon 
the leaves, and other leaves being laid 
Upon them, the whole was covered 
with the rest of the hot stones, and 
the mouth of the hole close stopped 
with mould. In somewhat less than 
four hours it was again opened, and 
the dog taken out excellently baked ; . 
and wo all agreed that he hod made 
a very good dish. The dogs which 
are here bred to be eaten, taste no 
animal food, but are kept wholly up 9 tt . 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, and 
other vegetables of the like kind* All 
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the flesh and fish eaten by the inha- 
bitant is dressed in the same way. 

On jthe 21st, wo were visited at the 
fort by a chief, called Oamo, whom 
wo had never seen before, and who 
was treated by the natives with un- 
common respect. He brought with 
him a boy about seven years old, and 
a young woman about sixteen ; the 
bojr was carried upon a man’s back, 
which we considered as a piece of 
state, for he was as well able to walk 
as any present. As soon as they were 
in sight, Oberea and several other 
natives who were in the fort went out 
to meet them, having first uncovered 
their heads and bodies as low as the 
waist. As they came on, the same 
ceremony was performed by all the 
natives who were without the fort. 
Uncovering the body, therefore, is in 
this country probably a mark of re- 
spect ; and as all parts are hero ex- 
posed with equal indifference, the 
ceremony of uncovering it from the 
waistdownwards, which was performed 
by Oorattooa, might be nothing more 
than a different mode of compliment 
adapted to persons of a different rank. 
The chief came into the tent, but no 
entreaty could prevail upon the voung 
woman to follow him, though she 
seemed to refuse contrary to her in- 
clination. The natives without were 
indeed alT very solicitous to prevent 
her ; sometimes, when her resolution 
seemed to fail, almost using force. 
The boy also they restrained in the 
same manner; but Dr Solandcr, hap- 
pening to meet him at the gate, took 
him by the hand, and led him in 
before the people were aware of it. 
As soon, however, as those that were 
within saw him, they took care to 
have him sent out. 

These circumstances having strong- 
ly excited our cui'iosity, we inquired 
who they were, and were informed 
that Oamo was the husband of Oberea, 
though they had been a long time 
separated by mutual consent ; and 
that the young woman and the boy 
were their children. We learned also, 
that the boy, whoso name was Terri- 
diri, was heir-apparont to the sove- 
reignty of the island, and that his 


sister was intended for his wife, the 
marriage being deferred only till he 
should arrive at a proper age. The 
sovereign at this time was a son of 
Whappai, whose name was Outou, 
and who, as before has been observed, 
was a minor. Whappai, Oamo, and 
Tootahah, were brothers ; Whappai 
was the eldest, and Oamo the second ; 
so that, Whappai having no child 
but Outou, Terridiri, the son of his 
next brother Oamo, was heir to the 
sovereignty. It will, perhaps, seem 
strange that a boy should be sovereign, 
during the life of his father ; but, 
according to the custom of the coun- 
try, a child succeeds to a father’s title 
and authority as soon as it is born. 
A regent is then elected, and the father 
of the new sovereign is generally con- 
tinued in his authority, under that 
title, till his child is of age ; but, at 
this time/ the choice had fallen upon 
Tootahah, the uncle, in consequence 
of his having distinguished himself 
in a war. Oamo asked many ques- 
tions concerning England and its in- 
habitants, by which lie appeared to 
have great shrewdness and under- 
standing. 

On Monday the 26th, about 3 o’clock 
in the morning, I set out in the pin- 
nace, accompanied by Mr Banks, to 
make the circuit of the island, with 
a view to sketch out the coast and 
harbours. W e took our route to the 
eastward, and about eight in the fore- 
noon we went on shore, in a district 
called Oahounue, which is governed 
by Ahio, a young chief, whom we had 
often seen at the tents, and who fav- 
oured us with his company to break- 
fast. Here also we found two other 
natives of our old acquaintance, Titu- 
boalo and Hoona, who carried us to 
their houses, near which we saw the 
body of the old woman at whose 
funeral rites Mr Banks had assisted, 
which had been removed hither from 
the spot where it was first deposited 
— this place having descended from 
her by inheritance to Hoona, and it 
being necessary on that account that 
it should lie here. We then proceeded 
on foot, the boat attending within call, 
to the harbour in which Mr Bougain* 
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ville lay, called Ohidea, where the 
natives showed ns the ground \ipon 
which his people pitched their tent, 
and the brook at wiiieh they watered, 
though no trace of them remained, 
oxcept the holes where the poles of 
the tent had been fixed, and a small 
piece of potsherd which Mr Banks 
round in looking ^irrowly about the 
spot. We met, however, with Orette, 
n chief who was their principal frieud, 
and whose brother Outorrou went 
away with them. This harbour lies 
on the west side of a great bay, under 
shclterof a small island called Boourou, 
near which is another called Taawir- 
rii. The breach in the reefs is here 
very large, but the shelter for the 
ships is not the best. „ 

Soon after we had examined this 
place we took boat, and asked Titu- 
noalo to go with ns to the other side 
of the bay; but he refused, and ad- 
vised us not to go, for ho said the 
country there was inhabited by people 
who were not subject to Tootalian, and 
who would kill both him and us. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, we 
did not, as may be imagined, relin- 
quish our enterprise ; but we imme- 
diately loaded our pieces with ball. 
This was so well understood by Titu- 
boalo as a precaution, which rendered 
us formidable, that he now consented 
to be of our party. Having rowed 
till it was (Lark, we reached a low neck 
of land, or isthmus, at the bottom of 
the bay, that divides the island into 
two peninsulas, each of which is a dis- 
trict or government wholly indepen 
dent of tne other. From rort Royal, 
where the ship was at anchor, the 
coast trends E. by S. and ESE. ten 
miles, then S. by E. and S. eleven miles 
to the isthmus. In the first direction 
the shore is in general open to the sea ; 
but in the last it is covered by reefs 
of rocks, which form several good 
harbours, with safe anchorage, in six- 
teen, eighteen, twenty, and twenty- 
four fathoms of water, with other con- 
veniences. As we had not yet got 
into our enemy's country, we deter- 
mined to sleep on shore. We landed, 
and, though we found but few houses, 
we saw several double canoes, whose 


owners were well known to us, end 
who provided ua with supper and 
lodging, of which Mr Ranks was In- 
debted for his shffre to Oorattooa, the 
lady who had paid him her compli- 
ments in so singular a manner at the 
fort. 

In the morning we looked about the 
country, and found it to be a marshy 
flat, about two miles over, across 
which the natives haul their canoes to 
the corresponding bay on the other 
side. We then prepared to continue 
our route for what Tituboalo called 
the other kingdom. He said that the 
name of it was Tiarraton, or Otaheito 
Etc ; and that of the chief who go- 
verned it, Wahcatua. Upon this oc- 
casion, also, we learned that the name 
of the peninsula where we had taken 
our station was Opoureonu, or Ota- 
lieite Nue. Our new associate seemed 
to be now in better spirits than he 
had been the day before. The people 
j in Tiarrabou would not kill us, ho 
j said ; but he assured us that we 
j should be able to procure no victuals 
among them ; and indeed we had 
seen no bread-fruit since we set out. 

After rowing a few miles, we landed 
in a district which was the dominion 
of a chief called Marnitata, “the bury- 
ing- place of men/’ whose father’s 
, name w as Pah ai redo, 4 'the stealer of 
| boats. " Though these names seemed 
! to favour the account that had been 
J given by Tituboalo, we soon found 
j that it was not true. Both the father 
j and the son received us with the 
greatest civility, gave us provisions, 
and, after some delay, sold us a vary 
large hog for a hatchet. A crowd 
soon gathered round us, but we saw 
only two people that we knew ; neither 
did we observe a single bead or or- 
nament among them that had come 
from our ship, though we saw several 
things which had been brought from 
Europe. In one of the houses lay two 
12-pound shot, one of which* was 
marked with the broad arrow of Eng- 
land, though the people said they hod 
them from the ships that lay in Bou- 
gainville’s harbour. » 

We proceeded on foot till we cams 
to the district which was immediately 
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under the government of the principal 
chief, or king, of the peninsula, Wa- 
heatua. Waheatua had a son, but 
whether, according \o the custom of 
Opoureonu, he administered the go* 
vemraent as regent or in his own 
right, is uncertain. This district 
consists of a large and fertile plain 
watered by a river bo wide that we 
were obliged to ferry over it in a canoe ; 
our Indian train, however, chose to 
swim, and took to the water with the 
same facility as a pack of hounds. 
In this place we saw no house that 
appeared to be inhabited, but the 
rums of many that had been very 
large. We proceeded along the shore, 
which forms a bay called Oaitipeha, 
and at last found the chief sitting 
near some pretty canoe awnings, under 
which, we supposed, he and his at- 
tendants slept. He was a thin old 
man, with a very white head and 
beard, and had with him a comely 
woman, about five-and-twenty years 
old, whose name was Toudidde. We 
had often heard the name of this 
woman, and, from report and obser- 
vation, we had reason to think that 
she was the Oberoa of this peninsula. 
From this place — between which and 
the isthmus there are other harbours, 
formed by the reefs that lie along the 
shore, where shipping may lie in per- 
fect security, and from whence the 
land trends SSE. and S. to the SE. 
part of the island — we were accom- 
panied by Tearee, the son of Waheatua, 
of whom we had purchased a hog. 
The country we passed through ap- 
peared to be more cultivated than any 
we had seen in other parts of the island; 
the brooks were everywhere banked 
into narrow channels with stone, ami 
the shore had also a facing of stone, 
where it was washed by the sea. The 
houses were neither large nor numer- 
ous, but the canoes that were hauled 
up along the shore were almost innu- 
merable, and superior to any that we 
had seen before, both in size and 
make. They were longer, the sterns 
were higher, and the awnings were 
supported by pillars. At almost every 
point there was a sepulchral building, 
and there were many of them also in- 


land. They were of the same figure 
as those in Opoureonu, but cleaner 
and better kept, and decorated with 
many carved boards, which were set 
upright, and on the top of which were 
various figures of birds and men. On 
one, in particular, there was the re- 
presentation of a cock, which was 
painted red and yellow, to imitate the 
feathers of that animal; and rude 
images of men were, in some of them, 
placed one upon the head of another. 
But in this part of the country, how* 
ever fertile and cultivated, we did not 
see a single bread-fruit ; the trees were 
entirely bare, and the inhabitants 
seemed to subsist principally upon 
nuts which are not unlike a chestnut, 
and which they call Ahee. 

When we had walked till we were 
weary, we called up the boat, but 
both our Indians, Tituboalo and Tua- 
how, were missing. They had, it 
seems, stayed behind at Waheatua’s, 
expecting us to return thither, in con- 
sequence of a promise which had been 
extorted from us, and which we had 
it not in our power to fulfil. Tearee, 
however, and another, embarked with 
us, and we proceeded till we came 
abreast of a small island called Otoo- 
areite. It being then dark, we deter- 
mined to land, and our Indians con- 
ducted us to a place where they said 
we might sleep. It was a deserted 
house, and near it was a little cove in 
which the boat might lie uitli great 
safety and convenience. We were, 
however, in waut of provisions, hav- 
ing been very sparingly supplied since 
we set out ; and Mr Banks immedi- 
ately went into the woods to see 
whether any could be procured. As 
it was dark he met with no people, 
and could find but one house that was 
inhabited. A bread-fruit and a half, 
a few ahees, and some fire, were all 
that it afforded ; upon which, with a 
duck or two and a few curlews, we 
made our supper, which, if not scanty, 
was disagreeable by the want of bread, 
with which we had neglected to fur- 
nish ourselves, as we depended upon 
meeting with bread-fruit. Wc took up 
our lodging under the awningof a canoe 
i belonging to Tearee, which followed us. 
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The next morning, after having 
spent some time in another fruitless 
attempt to procure a supply of provi- 
sions, we proceeded round the south- 
east point, part of which is not covered 
by any reel, but lies open to the sea ; 
and here the hill rises directly from 
the shore. At the southernmost part 
of the island th< *hore is again covered 
by a reef, which forms a good harbour, 
and the land about it is very fertile. 
YVe made this route partly on foot 
and partly in the boat. When we had 
walked about three miles, we arrived 
at a place where we saw several large 
canoes and a number of people with 
them, whom we were agreeably sur- 
prised to find were of our intimate ae 
quaintance. Here, with much diffi- 
culty, we procured some cocoa-nuts, 
and then embarked, taking with us 
Tiuihow, one of the Indians w ho had 
waited for us at Waheatua's, and hod 
returned the night before, long after it 
was dark. 

When we came abreast of the south- 
east end of the island w e went ashore, j 
by the advice of our Indian guide, who 
told us that the country was rich ami 
good. The chief, whose name was 
Mathiabo, soon came dow n to us, but 
seemed to be a total stranger both to 
us and to our trade. His subjects, 
however, brought us plenty of cocoa- 
nuts ami about twenty bread-fruit. 
The bread-fruit wo taught at a very i 
dear rate, but his excellency sold us a ! 
pig for a glass bottle, which he pn 1 
ferml to everything else that we could 
give him. YVe found in his posses- 
sion a goose and a turkey-cock, which, 
w*c were informed, had been left upon 
the island by the Dolphin ; they were 
both enormously fat, and so tame that 
they followed the Indians, who were 
foml of them to excess, wherever they 
went. 

In a long house in this neighbour- 
hood we saw what was altogether new 
to us. At one end of it, fastened to 
a semicircular board, hung fifteen 
human jaw-bones; they appeared to 
l>e fresh, and there was not one of 
them that wanted a single tooth. A 
sight so extraordinary strongly excited 
our curiosity, and we made many in- 
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quiries about it ; but at this time could 
get no information, for the people 
either could not or would not under- 
stand us. # 

When we left this place, the chief, 
Matlriabo, desired leave to accompany 
us, which was readily granted. Ho 
continued with us the remainder of 
the day, and proved very useful by 
piloting us over the shoals. !u the 
evening we opened the hay on the 
north-west side of the island, which 
answered to that on the south-east, ao 
j as nt the isthmus, or carrying- place, 

| almost to intersect the island, as 1 
j have observed tafore ; and when we 
I had coasted about two-thirds of it we 
determined to go on shore for the 
night. YVe saw a large house at some 
distance, which, Mathiabo informed 
us, talongod to one of his friends ; 
and soon after several canoes came off 
to meet us, having on l*oard some 
very handsome women, who, by their 
Whaviour, seemed to have been sent 
to entice us on shore. As we had be- 
fore resolved to take up our residence 
here for the night, little invitation 
was necessary. We found that the 
house belonged to the chief of the 
district, whose name was Wiverou ; 
he received us in a very friendly man- 
ner, and ordered his people to assist 
us in d icssing our pi o vision, of which 
had now got a tolerable atock. 
When our stipj^r was ready, we were 
conducted into that part of the house 
where YYiverou was sitting in order to 
eat it. Mathiata supped with us, uud 
Wiverou calling for his supper at the 
same time, wc. ate our meal very soci- 
ably, and with great good humour. 
When it was over we began to inquire 
where wc were to sleep, and a part of 
the house was shown us, of which we 
were told we might take possession 
for that purpose. YVe then sent for 
our cloaks, and Mr Banks began to 
undress, as his custom was ; and, with 
a precaution w hich he had l*con taught 
by the loss of the jackets at Atahourott, 
sent his clothes aboard the boat* pro- 
posing to cover himself with a piece 
of Indian cloth. When Mathiabo. 
perceived what was doing, he also pre- 
tended to want a cloak ; and, as he had 
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behaved very well, and done us some 
. service, a cloak was orderod for him. 
We lay down, and observed that Ma- 
thiabo was not with*us ; but we sup- 
posed that he was gone to bathe, as 
the Indians always do before they 
sleep. We had not waited long, 
however, when an Indian, who was a 
stranger to us, came and told Mr 
Banks that the cloak and Mathiabo 
had disappeared together. This man 
had so far gained our confidence that 
we did not at first believe the rej>ort ; 
but it being soon after confirmed by 
Tuahow, our own Indian, we knew no 
time was to be lost. 

As it was impossible for us to pur- 
sue the thief with any hope of success, 
without the assistance of the people 
about us, Mr Banks started up, and 
telling our case, required them to 
recover the cloak ; and to enforce this 
requisition, showed one of his pockct- 
astols, which he always kept about 
lim. Upon the sight of the pistol, 
the whole company took the alarm, 
and, instead of assisting to catch the 
thief, or recover what had been stolen, 
l'Cgan with great precipitation to 
le4tve the place; one of them, how- 
ever, was seized, upon which hn im- 
mediately offered to direct the chase. 
I set out therefore with Mr Banks, 
and though we ran all the way, the 
alarm had got before us, for in about 
ten minutes we met a man bringing 
back the cloak, which the thief had 
relinquished in great terror ; and as 
we did not thou think fit to continue 
the pursuit, he made his escape. 
When we returned, we found the 
house, in which there had been be- 
tween 200 and 300 people, entirely 
deserted. It being, however, soon 
known that wo had no resentment 
against anybody but Mathiabo, the 
chief, Wiverou, our host, with his 
wife and many others, returned and 
took un their* lodgings with us for 
the niglit. In this place, however, 
we were destined to more confusion 
and trouble; for about 6 o’clock in 
the morning our sentry alarmed us 
.with an account that the boat was 
missing. He had seen her, he said, 
about half: an -hour before, at her 


grappling, which was not above fifty 

J rards from the shore ; but, upon 
learing the sound of oars, he had 
looked out again, and could see 
nothing of her. At this account we 
started up greatly alarmed, and ran 
to the water-side. The morning was 
clear and star-light, so that we coaid 
see to a considerable distance, but 
there was no appearance of the boat. 
Our situation was now such as might 
justify the most terrifying apprehen- 
sions ; as it was a dead calm, and we 
could not therefore suppose her to 
have broken from her grappling, we 
had great reason to fear that the 
Indians had attacked her, and, find- 
ing the people asleep, had succeeded 
in their enterprise. We were but 
four, with only one musket and two 
pocket-pistols, without a spare ball 
or charge of powder for either. In 
this state of anxiety and distress we 
remained a considerable time, ex- 
pecting the Indians every moment to 
improve their advantage — when to 
our unspeakable satisfaction, we saw 
the boat return, which had been 
driven from her grappling by the 
tide ; a circumstance to which, in 
our confusion and surprise, we did 
not advert. As soon as the boat re- 
turned, we got our breakfast, and 
were impatient to leave the place. 
Test some other vexatious accident 
should befall us. It is situated on 
the north sfilo of Tiarrabou, the 
south-east peninsula, or division, of 
the island, and at the distance of 
about five miles south-east from the 
isthmus, having a large and commod- 
ious harbour, inferior to none in the 
island, about which the land is very 
rich in produce. Notwithstanding 
we had little communication with 
this division, the inhabitants every- 
where received us in a friendly man- 
ner ; we found the whole of it fertile 
and populous, and, to all appearance, 
in a more flourishing state than 
Opourepnu, though it is not above 
one-fourth part as large. 

The next district in which we 
landed, was the last in Tiarrabou, 
and governed by a chief, whose name 
we understood to be Omoe. Omoe 
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w*ns building a house, aud being 
therefore very desirous of procuring a 
hatchet, he would hove been glad to 
have purchased one with anything 
that he had in his possession ; it 
happened, however, rather unfortun 
ately for him and us, that we had not j 
one hatchet left in the boat* We j 
offered to trade with nails, but ho 
would not part .vith anything in ex- 
change for them. We therefore re- 
embarked, and put off onr boat; but 
the chief being unwilling to relin- 
quish all hope of obtaining some* 
tning from us that would be of use to 
him, embarked in a canoe, with his 
wife Whanno-ouda, and followed us. 
After some time, we took them into 
the boat, and when we had rowed 
about a league, they desired we would 
put ashore. Wo immediately com- 
plied with his request, and found 
some of his people, who had brought 
down a very large hog. We were an 
unwilling to lose the hog, as the chief 
was to part with u% aud it was in- 
deed worth the best axe we had in 
the ship ; we therefore hit upon an 
expedient, and tohl him that if ho 
would bring his hog to the fort at 
Matavai — the Indian name for Port 
Uoyal Bay — he should have a large 
axe and a nail into the bargain for 
liis trouble. To this proposal, after 
having consulted with his wife, he 
agreed, and gave us a large piece of 
his country -cloth as a pledge that he 
w’ould perform his agreement, which, 
however, ho never did. 

At this place wc saw a venr singu- 
lar curiosity. It was the figure of 
a man, constructed of basket-work, 
rudely made, but not ill designed ; 
it was something more than seven 
feet high, and rather too bulky in 
proportion to its height. The wicker 
skeleton was completely covered with 
feathers, which were white where the 
skin was to appear, and black in the 
parts which it is their custom to 
]#dnt or stain, and upon the head 
where there was to be a representation 
of hair. U|»on the head also were 
four protuberances, tjue© in front 
and one behind, which wo should 
have called horns, but which the 


Indians dignified with the name of 
♦•Tate Ete v# — little men. The image 
was called Manioc, and was said to 
be the only one c4f the kind in Ota- 
heite. They attempted to give u« an 
explanation of its use and design, but 
we had not then acquired enough of 
their language to -understand them. 
We learned, however, afterwards, that 
it was a repress nt a tion of Mauwa, oils 
of their Eatuas, or gods of the second 
class. 

After having settled our affairs with 
Qmoe, we proceeded on our return, 
and soon reached Opoureomi, the 
north-west peninsula. After rowing 
a few miles, we went on shore again, 
but the only thing we saw worth 
notice, was a repository for the dead, 
uncommonly derma leu. The pave- 

| meat was extremely mat, anti upon 
j it was raised a pvianud, about five 
feet high, widt h was entirely covered 
! with the fruits of two plants peculiar 
* to the country. Near the pyramid 
was a small image of stone, of very 
1 rude workmanship, and the first in- 
stance of carving in stone that we 
had seen among these people. They 
appeared to set a high value upon it, 
for it was covered from the weather by 
ashed that had been erected on purpose. 

We proceeded in the lw>at, aud 
passed through the only harbour, on 
the south side of Opoutconu, that U 
fit for shipping. It in situated about 
five miles to the westward of the 
isthmus, between two small Luanda 
that lie near the shore, al*out a mile 
distant from each otlmr ; and affords 
good anchorage in eleven and twelve 
fathoms wider. We were now not far 
from the district called Paparra* which 
belonged to our friends Oamo and 
Obereo, where we proposed to sleep. 
We went on shore about an hour before 
night, and found that they w ere both 
absent, having left their habitations 
to pay \\h a visit at Matavai. This, 
however did not alter our purpose; 
we took up our quarters at the house! 
of Oberea, which, though small, was 
very neat, ami at this time had no 
inhabitant but her father, who re* 
ceived us with looks that hid us Wel- 
come, Having taken possession, we 
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were willing to improve the little 
daylight that was left us, and there- 
fore walked out to a point upon which 
we had seen, at a distance, trees that 
are here called “etoa,” which gener- 
ally distinguish the places where these 
people bury the bqnes of their dead. 
Their name for such burying-grounds, 
which are also places of worship, is 
“ morai.” We were soon struck with 
the sight of an enormous pile, which, 
we were told, was the Morai of Oamo 
and'Oberea, and the principal piece 
of Indian architecture in the island. 
It was a pile of stone- work, raised 
pyrarnidieally, upon an oblong base, 
or square, two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet long, and eiglity-seven 
wide. It was built like the small 
pyramidal mounts upon which we 
sometimes fix the pillar of a sun-dial, 
where each side is a ilight of steps ; 
the steps, however, at the sides, were 
broader than those at the ends, so 
that it terminated not in a square of 
the same figure with the base, lmt in 
a ridge, like the roof of a house. 
Theie were eleven of these steps, each 
of which was four feet high, so that 
the height of the pile was foity-four 
feet ; each step was formed of one 
course of white coral-stone, which 
was neatly squared and polished ; the 
rest of the mass, for there was no hol- 
low within, consisted of round peb- 
bles, which, fiom the regularity of 
their figure, seemed to have been 
wrought. Some of the coral-stones 
were very large ; we measured one of 
them, ami found it three feet and a 
half by two feet and a half. The 
foundation was of rock stones, which 
were also squared ; and one of them 
measured four feet seven inches by 
two feet four. Such a structure, 
raised without the assistance of iron- 
tools to shape the stones, or mortar 
to join them, struck us with astonish- 
ment. It seemed to be as compact 
ami firm as it could have been made 
by any workman in Europe, except 
that the steps, which range along its 
greatest length, are not perfectly 
straight, but sink in a kind of hollow 
in the middle, so that the whole sur- 
face, from end to end, is not a right 


line, but a curve. The quarry stones, 
as we saw no quarry in the neighbour- 
hood, must have been brought from 
a considerable distance ; and there is 
no method of conveyance here but by 
hand. The coral must also have 
been fished from under the w'ater, 
where, though it may be found in 
plenty, it lies at a considerable depth, 
never less than three feet Both the 
rock-stone and the coral could be 
squared only by tools made of the 
same substance, which must have 
been a work of incredible labour; but 
the polishing was more easily effected 
by means of the sharp coral sand, 
which is found everywhere upon the 
sea-shore in great abundance. In the 
middle of the top stood the image of 
a bird, carved in wood ; and near it 
lay the broken one of a fish, carved 
in stone. The whole of this pyramid 
made part of one side of a spacious 
area or square, neatly of equal sides, 
being 3tf0 feet by 354, which was 
walled in with stone, and paved w f ith 
fiat stones in its whole extent ; though 
there were growing in it, notwith- 
standing the pavement, several of the 
trees which they call “ etoa,” and 
plantains. About a hundred yards 
to the west of this building, was 
another paved area or court, in which 
were several small stages raised on 
wooilen pillars, about seven feet high, 
which are called by the Indians 
“ewattas,” 1 and seem to be a kind 
of altars, as upon these are placed 
provisions of all kinds as offerings to 
their gods. "We have since seen 
whole hogs placed upon them, and 
we found hero the skulls of above 
fifty, besides the skulls of a great 
number of dogs. 

The principal object of ambition 
among those people is to have a mag- 
nificent Moral, and this was a strik- 
ing memorial of the rank and power 
of Oberea. It has been remarked 
that >ve did not find her invested 
with the same authority she exercised 

1 Subsequently described in the 
account of the stay at Tougataboo 
(Voyage III.) under the designation 
of 4 ‘ wnattas.” 
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when the Dolphin was at this place, 
and we now learned the reason of it* 
Our way from her house to the Morai 
lay along the seaside, aud we observed 
everywhere under our feet a great 
number of human bones, chiefly ribs 
and vertebrae. Upon inquiring into 
the cause of m» singular an ap|»eanmce, 
we were told ..nit in the then last 
month of Owarahew. wliieh answers l 
to our Dtn-emlier, 176$, about four or 
live months before our arrival, the 
people of Tiarrahou, the SE. penin- 
sula which we had just visited, made | 
a descent at this place, ami killed a j 
great number of }>eople, whose bones j 
were those that wo saw ujxm the 
shore; that upon this occasion Oboieu 
and Oamo, who then adminUu red 
the government for his son, had lied 
to the mountains ; and that the con- 
querors burned ail the houses, which 
were very large, and carried away the 
hogs and what other animals they 
found. We learned also that the 
turkey and goose which w r e had seen 
when we were with Mat Idaho, the 
stealer of cloaks, were among the 
spoils. This accounted for their W- 
iug found among people with whom 
the Dolphin had little or no commu- 
nication ; and upon mentioning the 
jawbones which we had seen hanging 
from a board in a long holism, we were 
told that they also had been earned 
away as trophies, the people hero 
carrying aw a}' the jaw -bones of their 
enemies, as the Indians of North 
America do the scalps. 

After having thus gratified our 
curiosity, we leturncd to our quarters, 
where we passed the night in perfect 
security and quiet. By the next 
evening we arrived at Atahourou, the 
residence of our friend Tootahah, 
where, last time we passed the night 
under his protection, we had been 
obliged to leave the best part of our 
clothes behind us. This adventure, 
however, seemed now to bo forgotten 
on both sides. Our friends received 
us with great pleasure, and gave us a 
good supper and a good lodging, where 
we suffered neither loss nor disturb* 
Ance, 

The next day, Saturday, July the 


1st, we $ot back to our fort at Mata* 
vni, having found the circuit of the 
island, including -both peninsulas, to 
be about thirty leagues* Upon oar 
complaining of the want of bread* 
fruit, we were told that the produce 
of the hurt season was noarly ex* 
haiisttHi, and that what was seen 
sprouting upon the trees would not 
be fit to use in less than three months. 
This accounted for our having been 
able to procure so little of it m our 
route. While the bread-fruit is rip- 
ening U|mui the flats, the inhabitant* 
are supplied in mune measure from 
the trees which they have planted 
upon the hills to preserve a succes- 
sion ; but the quantity is not suffi- 
cient to prevent scarcity. They live 
therefore upon the sour paste which 
they call 44 inaljm/* upon wild plau- 
tains, and ahee-nuts, which at this 
time aie in perfection. How it hap- 
jw ned that the Doljdiin, which was 

re at this season, found such plenty 
ol bmid-fiuit ii|H>n the trees I cannot 
tell, except tho -season in which they 
ripen varies. 

At oqr return, onr Indian friends 
crowded about ua. and none of them 
came empty-handed. Though I had 
determined to restore to their owneis 
the canoes which had been detained, 

I it had not yet been don© ; but I now 
released them as they were applied 
for. U|*m this occasion I could not 
but remark with concern that the*© 
jteople w f ero capable of practising petty 
frauds against each otbor, wdt h a de* 
liberate dishonesty which gave me a 
much worse opinion of them, than I 
hod ever entertained from the rob- 
beries they committed under the strong 
temptation, to which a sudden oppor- 
tunity of enriching themselves with the 
inestimable metal and manufactures of 
Europe ex posed them. Among others 
who applied to me for the release of 
a canoe was one PotAttow, a man of 
some consequence, well known to us 
all. I consented, supposing the ves- 
sel to be his own, or umt he Applied 
on behalf of a friend. He went im- 
mediately to tho beach, and took pos-" 
session of one of the boats, which, 
with the assistance of his people, he 
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began to carry off; upon this, how- 
ever, it was eagerly claimed by the 
right owners, wno^uipported by the 
other Indians, clamorously reproached 
him for invading their property, and 
prepared to take the canoe from him 
by force. U pon this he desired to be 
heard, and told them that the canoe 
did indeed once belong to those who 
claimed it ; but that I, having seized 
it as a forfeit, had sold it to him for 
a pig. This silenced the clamour ; 
the owners, knowing that from jny 
power there was no appeal, acqui- 
esced ; and Potattow would have car- 
ried off his prize if the dispute had 
not fortunately been overheard by 
some of our people, who reported it 
to me. I gave orders immediately 
that the Indians should be undeceived; 
upon which the right owners took 
possession of their canoe, and Potat- 
tow was so conscious of his guilt that 
neither he nor his wife, wdio was privy 
to his knavery, could look us in the 
face for some time afterwards. 

On the 3d, Mr Banks set out early 
in the morning, with some Indian 
guides, to tiace our river up the 
valley from which it issues, and ex- 
amine how far its hanks were inhab- 
ited. For about six miles they met 
with bouses, not far distant from each 
other, on each side of the river, and 
the valley was everywhere about 400 
yards wide from the foot of the hill 
oil one side to the foot of that on the 
other. -But they were now shown a 
house which they were told was the 
last that they would see. When they 
came up to it, the master of it offered 
them refreshments of cocoa-nuts and 
other fruits, of which they accepted. 
After a short stay, they walked for- 
ward for a considerable time. In bad 
way it is not easy to compute dis- 
tances, but they imagined that they 
had walked about six miles farther, 
following the course of the river, 
when they frequently passed under 
vaults formed by fragments of the 
rock, in which they wore told people 
who were benighted frequently passed 
tbe night. Soon after they found the 
river banked by steep rocks, from 
which a cascade falling with great 


violence, formed a pool so steep that 
the Indians said they could not pass 
it. They seemed, indeed, not much 
to be acquainted with the valley be- 
yond this place, their business lying 
chiefly upon the declivity of the rocks 
on each side, and the plains which 
extended on their summits, where 
they found plenty of wild plantain, 
which they called Vae. The way up 
these rocks from the banks of the 
river was in every respect dreadful ; 
the sides were nearly perjiendicular, 
and in some places 100 feet high ; 
they were also rendered exceeding 
slippery by the water of innumerable 
springs w'hicli issued from the fissures 
on the surface. Yet up these preci- 
pices a way was to be traced by a 
suc cession of long pieces of tho bark 
of the Hibiscus t ilia ecus, which served 
as a rone for the climber to take hold 
of, and assisted him in scrambling 
from one ledge to another, though 
upon these ledges there w T as footing 
only for an Indian or a goat. One of 
these ropes was nearly thirty feet in 
length, and their guides offered to 
assist them in mounting this miss, 
but recommended another, at a little 
distance lower down, as less difficult 
and dangerous. They took a view r of 
this * 4 better way,” but found it so 
bad that they did not choose to at- 
tempt it, as there was nothing at the 
top to reward their toil and hazard 
but a giove of the wild plantain or 
Vae tree, which they had often seen 
before. 

During this excursion Mr Banks 
had an excellent opportunity to ex- 
amine the rocks, w liich were almost 
everywhere naked, for minerals; but 
he found not the least appearance of 
any. The stones everywhere, like 
those of Madeira, showed mauifest 
tokens of having been burned ; nor is 
there a single specimen of any stone 
among all those that wore collected 
in the island upon which there are 
not manifest and indubitable marks 
of fire, except, perhaps, some small 
pieces of the hatchet-stone, and even 
of that other fragments wore collected 
which wore burned almost to a pum- 
ice. Traces of fire are also manifest 
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in the very clay ujxm the bills; and 
it may therefore not unreasonably be 
supposed that this and the neighbour* 
ing islands are either shattered re- 
mains of a continent, which some 
have supposed to be necessary in this 
part of the globe to preserve an enni* 
librium of its parts, which were left 
behind when the rest sank by the 
mining of a ^ibternuieous lire, so as 
to give a passage to the sea over it ; 
or were torn from rocks which, from 
the creation of the world, had been 
the bed of the sea, and thrown up in 
heaps to a height which the waters 
never reach. One or other of these 
suppositions will perham be thought 
the more probable, as tne water does 
not gradually grow shallow as the 
shore is approached, and the islands 
are almost everywhere surrounded by 
reefs which appear to t>c rude and 
broken, as some violent concussion 
would naturally leave the solid sub- 
stance of the earth. 

On the 4th, Mr Banks employed 
himself in planting a great quantity 
<>f the seeds of water-melons, oranges, 
lemons, limes, and other plants and 
trees which he had collected at Hio 
do Janeiro. For these he prepare* l 
ground on each side of the fort, with 
os many varieties of soil as he could 
choose ; and there is little doubt that 
they will succeed. lie also gave i 
liberally of these seeds to the Indians, j 
and planted many of them in the ‘ 
woods. Some of the melon seeds • 
having been planted soon alter our < 
arrival, the natives showed him several 
of the plants, which apjicared to be 
in the most flourishing condition, end 
were continually asking him for more. 

We now begin to prepare for our 
departure, by bending tue sails end 
performing other necessary operation# 
on board the ship — our water being 
already on board, and the provisions 
examined. ^ In the meantime we had 
another visit from Oaino, Oberea, and 
their son and daughter; the Indians 
expressing their respect by uncovering 
the upper parts of their body as they 
had done before. The daughter, 
whose name wo understand to be 
Toimata, was very desirous to see the 
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fort, but her father would by qo 
means suffer her to come In. T mre*> 
the son of Wabeatua, the sovereign 
of Tiarrabou, the Hmth-east peninsula, 
was also with us at this time; and 
we received intelligence of the landing 
of another guest, whose company was 
neither expected nor desirea. This 
was no other than the ingenious 
gentleman who contrived to steal our 
quadrant. We were told that he 
intended to try his fortune again in 
the uight ; but the Indians all offered 
zealously to assist us against him, 
desiring that, for this purpose, they 
might Iw permitted to ho in the fort. 
This had so pood an effect, that the 
thief relinquished his enterprise in 
despair. 

On the 7th, the caqieiiters were 
employed in taking down the gates 
ami palisadoes of our littlo fortitioa* 
tion, for fire- wood on board the ship; 
and one of the Indians had dexterity 
enough to steal the staple and hook 
upon which the gate turned. He was 
immediately pursued, and after a 
chase of six miles, he appeared to 
have been passed, having concealed 
himself among some rushes in the 
brook. The rushes were searched, 
and though the thief lmd escaped, 
a scraper was found which had been 
stolen from the ship some time before j 
and soon after our old friend Tubourai 
T. mi aide brought us the staple. On 
the 8th and 9th we continued to dis- 
mantle our fort, ami our friends still 
(locket! alxmt ns; some, I* believe, 
sorry at the approach of our departure, 
and others desirous to make aa much 
os they could of us while we stayed. 
We were in hof*s that wo should 
now leave the island without giving 
or receiving any other offence, but 
it unfortunately happened otherwise. 
Two foreign seamen having been out 
with my {lerimssion, one of them was 
robbed of his knife, and endeavouring 
to recover it, probably with circum- 
stances of great provocation, the In- 
dians attacked him and dangerously 
wounded him with a stone ; they 
wounded his companion also slightly - 
on the head, and then fled Into the 
mountains. As 1 should have been 
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sorry to take any further notice of 
the affair, I was not displeased that 
the offenders had escaped ; but I was 
immediately involut'd in a quarrel 
which I very much regretted, and 
which yet it was not possible to avoid. 

In the middle of the night between 
the 8th and 9th, Clement Webb and 
Samuel Gibson, two of the marines, 
both young men, went privately from 
the fort, and in the morning were not 
to he found. As public notice had 
been given that all hands were to go 
ou board on the next day, and that 
the ship would sail on the morrow of 
that day or the day following, I be- 
gan to fear that the absentees intended 
to stay behind. I knew that 1 could 
take no effectual steps to recover them 
without endangering the harmony and 
goodwill which at present subsisted 
among us, and therefore determined 
to wait a day for the chance of their 
return. Ou Monday morning the 
10th, the marines, to my great con- 
cern, not being returned, an inquiry 
wus made after them of the Indians, 
who frankly told us that they did 
not iutend to return, and had taken 
refuge in the mountains, where it was 
impossible for our people to find them. 
They were then requested to assist in 
the search, and after some delibera- 
tion, two of them undertook to con- 
duct such persons as I should think 
proper to send after them to the place 
of their retreat. As they were known 
to be without arms, I thought two 
would be sufficient, and accordingly 
despatched a petty officer and a cor- 
jMiral of marines with the Indian 
guides, to fetch them back. As the 
recovery of these men was a matter 
of great importance, as I had no time 
to lose* and as the Indians spoke 
doubtfully of their return — telling us 
that they had each of them taken a 
wife, and were become inhabitants of 
the country, — it was intimated to 
several of the chiefs who were in the 
fort with their women, among whom 
were Tubourai Tain aide, Tomio, and 
Oberea, that they would not be per- 
mitted to leave it till our deserters 
"were brought back. This precaution 
I thought the more necessary, as, by 
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concealing them a few days, they 
might compel me to go without them ; 
and I had the pleasure to observe that 
they received tne intimation with very 
little signs either of fear or discontent, 
assuring me that my people should 
be secured and sent back as soon as 
possible. While this was doing at 
the fort, I sent Mr Hicks in the pin- 
nace to fetch Tootahah on board the 
ship ; which he did, without alarming 
either him or his people. If the In- 
dian guides proved faithful and in 
earnest, I had reason to expect the 
return of my peojile with the deserters 
before evening. Being disappointed, 
my suspicions increased ; and niglit 
coming on, I thought I was not safe 
to let the people whom I had detained 
as hostages continue at the fort, and 
I therefore ordered Tubourai Tamaide, 
Oberea, anti some others, to be taken 
on board the ship. This spread a 
general alarm, and several of them, 
especially the women, expressed then 
apprehensions with great emotion and 
many tears when they were put into 
the boat. I w ent on board with them, 
and Mr Banks remained on shore, 
with some others whom I thought it 
of less consequence to secure. 

About 9 o’clock Webb w T as brought 
back by some of the natives, 'who 
declared that Gibson and the petty 
officer and corporal would l>e detained 
till Tootahah shou'd be set at liberty. 
The tables were no v turned upon me, 
but I had proceeded too far to retreat. 

I immediately despatched Mr Hicks 
in the long-boat wit’i a strong party 
of men, to rescue the piisoneis, and 
told Tootahah thut it behoved him to 
send some of his people with them, 
with orders to afford them effectual 
assistance, and to demand the release 
of my men in his name, for that I 
should expect him to answer for the 
contrary. He leadily complied; this 
party recovert d my men without the 
least opposition, and, about 7 o’clock 
in the morning, returned with them 
to the ship, though they had not been 
able to recover the arms which had 
been taken from them when they were 
seized. These, however, were brought 
on board in less than half-an*hour. 
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and the chiefs were immediately set 
at liberty. 

When I questioned the petty officer 
concerning what had hapjwned on 
shore* he told me that neither the 
natives who went with them, nor 
those whom they met in their way* 
would give them any intelligence of 
the deserters, hut, on the contrary* 
became very troublesome ; that, as 
he was returning for further orders to 
the ship, he and his comrade were 
suddenly seized by a number of armed 
men, who, having learned that Toota- 
hah was confined, hail concealed them- 
selves in a wood for that purpose, and 
who having taken them at a disad- 
vantage, forced their wenj*>ua out of 
their hands and declared that they 
would detain them till their chief 
should be set at liberty. lie said, 
however, that the Indians were not 
unanimous in this measure ; that 
some were for setting them at lil»erty, 
and others for detaining them ; that 
ail eager dispute ensued* and from 
words they came to blows, but the 
party fur detaining them at length 
prevailed; that soon after Webb and 
Gibson were brought in by a party of 
the natives as prisoners, that they 
also might lie secured as hostages for 
the chief ; but that it was after some 
debate resolved to send Webb to in- 
form me of their resolution, to assure 
me that his companions were safe, 
and direct me where I might send my 
answer. Thus it appears that, what- 
ever were the disadvantages of seizing 
the chiefs, i should never have re- 
covered my men by any other method. 
When the chiefs were set on shore 
from the ship, those at the fort were 
also set at liberty, and, after staying 
with Mr Banks about an hour, they 
all went away. Upon this occasion, 
as they hud done upon another of the 
same kind, they expressed their joy 
by an undeserved liberality, strongly 
urging us to accept of four hogs. 
These we al>solutely refused as a pre- 
sent* and they as absolutely refusing 
to be paid for them, the hogs did not 
change masters. Upon examining 
the deserters, we found that the ac- 
count which the Indians had given 
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of them was true, —they bad strongly 
attached themselves to two girls, and 
it was their intention to conceal them* 
selves till the mip had sailed, and 
take up their residence upon the 
island. This night everything was 
got off from the snore, atuf everybody 
slept on board. 

Among the natives who were almost 
constantly with us, was Tapia* whoso 
name has been often mentioned in this 
narrative. Ho had been, as 1 have 
before observed, the first minister of 
Otarea* when she was in the height 
of her power. He was also the chief 
tahowa or priest of the island* conse- 
quently veil acquainted with the reli- 
gion of the country, as well with respect 
to its ceremonies as principles. He 
had also great experience and know- 
ledge in navigation, ami was particu- 
larly acquainted with the number and 
situation of the neighbouring islands. 
This man had often expressed a de- 
sire to go with us, and on the 12th, in 
the morning, having, with the other 
natives, left us the day before, he 
came on board with a boy about 
thirteen years of age, his servant, and 
urged us to let him proceed witli us 
on our voyage. To have 3urh a per- 
son on board was certainly desirable 
for many reasons ; by learning his 
language, und teaching him ours, we 
should be able to acquire a much 
better knowledge of the customs, 
policy, and religion of the people, 
than our short stay among them could 
give us : 1 therefore gladly agreed tu 
receive them on board. As we were 
, prevented from sailing to-day, by 
| having found it necessary to umko 
new stocks to our small and best 
bower anchors, the old ones having 
been totally destroyed by thief worms, 
Tupia said ho would go once more on 
shore, ami make a signal for the boat 
to fetch him off in the evening. He 
went accordingly, and took with Win 
a miniature picture of Mr Banks’* to 
show his friends, and several littlo 
things to give them as parting pre- 
sents. 

After dinner, Mr Banks, being do* 
sirens to procure a drawing of the 
Monii belonging to Tootuhah lit 
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Epe m, # I attended him thither, ac- 
' companied by Dr Solauder, in the 
pinnace. Ah soon as we lauded, 
many of our friends came to meet us, 
though some absented themselves in 
resentment of what had happened the 
day before. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to Tootahah*s house, where we 
were joined by Oberea, with several 
others who liad not come out to meet 
us, and a perfect reconciliation was 
aoon brought about ; in consequence 
of which they promised to visit us 
early the next day, to take a last 
farewell of us, as we told them we 
should certainly set sail in the after- 
noon. At this place, also, we found 
Tupia, who returned with us, and 
slept this night on board the ship for 
the first time. 

On the next morning, Thursday the 
13th of July, the ship w r as very early 
crowded with our friends, and sur- 
rounded by a multitude of canoes, 
which were filled with the natives of 
an inferior class. Between eleven 
mid twelve we weighed anchor, and 
os soon as the ship was under sail, 
the Indians on board took their leaves, 
and wept, with a decent and silent 
sorrow, in which there was something 
very striking and tender. The people 
in the canoes, on the contrary, seemed 
to vie with each other in the loudness 
of their lamentations, which we con- 
sidered rather as affectation than grief. 
Tupia sustained himself in this scene 
with a firmness and resolution truly 
admirable. He wept, indeed, but the 
effort that lie made to conceal his tears 
concurred with them to do him hon- 
our. lie sent his last piesent, a shirt, 
by Otheothca, to Potomia, Tootakahs 
favourite mistress, and tllon went 
with Mr Banks to the masthead, 
waving to the canoes as long as they 
continued in sight. 

Thus we took leave of Otaheite and 
its inhabitants, after a stay of just 
three months. For much the greater 
■uart of the time >ve lived together in 
the most cordial friendship, and a 
perpetual reciprocation of good offices. 

• The accidental differences which now 
and then happened could not be more 
sincerely regretted on their part, than 


they were on ours. The ptmcip&l 
causes were such as necessarily re- 
sulted from our situation and cir- 
cumstances, in conjunction with the 
infirmities of human nature ; from our 
not being able perfectly to understand 
each other ; and from the disposition 
of the inhabitants to theft, which we 
could not all times bear with or pre- 
vent. They had not, however, ex- 
cept in one instance, been attended 
with any fatal consequence ; and to 
that accident were owing the measures 
I took to prevent others of the same 
kind. I hoped indeed to have availed 
myself of the impression which had 
been made upon them by the lives 
sacrificed in their contest with the 
Dolphin, so as that the intercourse 
between us should have been carried 
on wholly without bloodshed ; by this 
hope all my measures were directed 
during the whole of my continuance 
at the island ; and 1 sincerely wish 
that whoever shall next visit it may 
be still more fortunate. Our traffic 
here was carried on with as much 
order as in the best regulated market 
in Europe. It was managed princi- 
pally by Mr Banks, who was inde- 
fatigable in procuring provision and 
refreshments while they were to be 
had ; but during the latter part of 
our time they became scarce, partly 
by the increased consumption at the 
fort and ship, and partly by the 
coining on of the season in which 
cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit fail. All 
kinds of fruit w ¥ o purchased for beads 
and nails, but no nails less than 
forty-penny were current. After a 
very snort time wo could never get a 
pig of more than ten or twelve pounds 
for loss than a hatchet ; because, 
though these people set a high value 
upon spike-nails, yet, these being an 
article with w 7 hieh many people in 
the ship were provided, the women 
found'a much more easy way of pro- 
curing them tli an by bringing down 
provisions. The best articles for 
traffic here are axes, hatchets, spikes, 
large nails, looking-glasses, knives, 
and beads, for some of which, every- 
thing that the natives have may 
be procured. They are, indeed, fond 
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efftne linen cloth, both white end 
printed; but an axe worth half* a* 
crown will fetch more than a piece of 
doth worth twenty shillings, 

r Although the account in the 
Caninet Cyelorwdia of Cook # s stay at 
Otaheite has been in great measure 
anticipated, some particulars there go 
beyond what Dr Hawkesworth him- 
seff relates, founding his narrative on 
the observations and memoranda of 
the distinguished navigator. ] 

44 The mild and judicious conduct 
of Cook completely won the confid- 
ence of the Otahcit&ns, and enabled 
him to form a more accurate opinion 
of their character than the voyagers 
who had previously visited their island. 
They were remarkably friendly and 
affectionate, and indeed their attach- 
ments alone seemed exempted front 
the characteristic levity which pre- 
vented them from fixing their atten- 
tion on the same object for any length 
of time. They are a handsome people, 
finely made, and with open vivacious 
countenances ; their ingenuity was 
in nothing more conspicuous than in 
the fine cloth, or rather paper, which 
they made of the inner bark of a tree. 
The garments of this material, which 
they wore, were becoming and even 
elegant, and were arranged by the 
women so as to produce an effect little 
short of the classic draperies of anti- 
quity. Their houses were little more 
than sheds, erected in the neighbour- 
hood of the trees under which they 
reclined and took their meals during 
the day. These habitations stood 
very thick in the groves which cover 
the low margin of the island. High 
mountains rose behind, and a number 
of small streams stole down the de- 
clivities to the sea-shore ; the whole 
presenting, from a distance, a most 
enchanting picture. 

** It was conjectured by M. de Bou- 
gainville that the inhabitants of 
Otaheite were composed of two differ- 
ent races, and that one of these was 
in a servile condition. Cook also 
notices the superiority of the chiefs 
in figure and appearance, but does 
not venture to ascribe this difference 


to any circumstances of origin or 
descent. He does not seem to have * 
observed the power which the chiefs 
usually exerciser over their retainers, 
and which the French navigator, with 
perhaps too little reason, seems to hwre 
considered as absolutely despotic. 
But the king, it was evident, though 
treated with respect by all, possessed 
no |K>wer but what was derived from 
the voluntary attachment of the chiefc* 
whose obedience or support in every 
enterprise could be secured only by 
consulting them. The rule of suc- 
cession among these islanders is singu- 
lar in the extreme. The son, as soon 
as ho is born, succeeds to the autho- 
rity of his father, who at once becomes 
only a regent instead of a king, if he 
be fitted for that office. Associations 
of a licentious diameter existed among 
the chief persona in these islands, ana 
among other bad effects, tended to 
encourage the crime of infanticide ; a 
crime to which the law of inheritance 
\ just mentioned may have held out 
j some inducement, ns the ambition of 
the parent was at once blighted by the 
birth of a son. 

44 At the time of Cook's visit, the 
sovereignty had devolved on a boy 
only seven years old. the son of Oamo 
ami Oberea, the latter of wlfom had 
figured so conspicuously in Captain 
WalliVs narrative as queen of the 
island. She lived separate from her 
husband, and though still treated as 
a noble, no longer enjoyed the same 
degree of power ami consideration 
which had rendered her friendship so 
valuable to the commander of tho 
Dolphin. As a further proof of tho 
progress made by these islanders to- 
wards civilisation, it deserves to be 
remarked, that their women were not 
condemned to labour, as is usually 
the case amongst rude nations. They 
had, indeed, abundance of domestic 
occupation, in making and dyeing 
their cloth, preparing the meals, ana 
similar offices ; but though they were 
not permitted to eat with the men, 
they were in general treated with 
resj>cct and attention. • 

44 When M. de Boujminville arrived 
here, he found the islanders already 
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acquainted with the use of iron, which 
they called *aouri,' a name which he 
supposed them to have learned from 
the English who hjRl preceded him ; 
but Captain Wallis observed that they 
were not wholly ignorant of that metal 
in his time, though he does not men- 
tion by what name they called it ; for 
as soon as they were presented with 
iron nails, they begun to sharpen 
them, while they took no such pains 
With pieces of brass and copper. Cook 
circumnavigated and surveyed the 
coasts of Otaheite, which he found to 
have a circumference of about thirty 
leagues ; and after a stay of about 
three months he prepared to depart, 
lu leaving the affectionate islanders, 
he remarks, ‘that, allowing for their 
theft, they need not fear a comparison 
with any people on earth.' A native 
named Tapia, one of Oborca’s minis- 
ters, and well instructed in all the 
learning of his countrymen, offered 
to accompany the English, and tin* 
proposal was readily accepted. The 
O tailed tans, it appeared, sometimes 
ventured 200 or 300 miles tlnough 
the ocean in their open canoes ; and 
Tnpia had a vague knowledge of above 
eighty islands, the position of many 
of which he attempted to describe. 
He was well acquainted with the 
heavens ; and, iu every part of the 
subsequent voyage in the Endeavour, 
he was enabled to point out the direc- 
tion of his native island. 

u On leaving Otaheite, Cook visited 
the neighbouring islands of Ulietcu, 
Bora bora, Otal&ah, Huaheine, and 
liaiataia, Tnpia related, that in the 
time of his grandfather a friendly 
ship had called at the Inst named 
inland, and he also stated that a ship 
had been wrecked on a low island 
called Oannft. These ships were pro- 
bably those of Admiral Koggoweiu s 
squadron, and Oanna may have been 
the Schmlelyk or Pernicious Island 
of that navigator. At Huaheine, 
Cook contracted a friendship with 
Oreo, the old chief of the island, from 
Whom lie experienced unremitting 
Jkindntfss, and to whom, at liis depar- 
ture, be gave, along with some valu- 
able presents, a small bug containing 
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coins and medals, and a pew ter plate 
with an inscription, as a memorial of 
his visit to tliis part of the world. 
These gifts the old chief promised to 
keep in safety. The people of Bora- 
bora had invaded some or the islands 
in the neighbourhood, and with such 
success that they were looked upon 
as invincible, and were become ob- 
jects of dread to the simple islanders. 
Tupia was anxious that the English 
should terrify those haughty con- 
querors, and exhibit their superiority 
by bring great guns at Borabora; and 
at length, to calm bis importunity, a 
lialL was fired tow-ards the island when 
the ship was at least seven leagues 
distant from the shore. To the group 
of islands which Cook now quitted, 
ho gave the collective name of the 
Society Islands. 

44 After sailing four days to tlie west 
and south-west, an island w'as dis- 
covered to which Tnpia gave the nnm< 
of Ohetcroa. The natives crowded 
on the shore to resist the landing of 
the strangers. They were a hand- 
some, vigorous people, and seemed 
far to excel the natives of the Society 
tslamls in the beauty of their dress. 
The cloth was dyed in various pat- 
terns, and of several colours, though 
bright yellcnv seemed to predominate. 
Their robes being collected round their 
waist by a belt of red cloth, gave 
them a gay and warlike appearance. 
Some had caps made of the feathers 
of the tropic bird, while others wore 
small turbans of a very elegant ap- 
pearance. Their canoes were well 
constructed, and, as well as the jave- 
lins, were carved in a manner highly 
creditable to tlicir taste and ingenuity. 
But no anchorage could be found near 
the island ; and as the natives seemed 
bent on hostility, our navigators gave 
up all tli oughts of cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with them, and pursued 
their voyage. 

“ On the 15tli of August they sailed 
from Ohetcroa, and in the beginning 
of October perceived, in the colour of 
the sea, in the weeds with which it 
was covered, and the birds which flew 
around them, unequivocal signs of 
the proximity of laud. At length. 
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on the 6th of that month, land was 
distinctly seen stretching to a 'great 
extent in the horizon ; several ranges 
of hills were distinguished rising one 
above another, and a chain of mown* 
tains of an enormous height termi- 
nated the picture in tho rear. The 


kindness with which they were treated 
soon convinced them of their error, 
their consternation gave way to trans- 
ports of joy. They convened freely 
with Tunis ; and after having been 
kept a day on board the ship, wero 
again sent ashore. 


general opinion was, that they had ** The account which the boys gave 
discovered the ‘Terra Australia In- Ltw-their i 
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cognita,’ bit* it was soon p^gisiST 
that this must be Zea- 

land o r.SlaMeu drftmi, discovered by 
Abel Tasman in 1642. A party who 
went on shore in order to open an 
intercourse with the natives met with 
no success. They were tierce, ami 
obstinately hostile ; but it was dis- 
covered, to the surprise and pleasure 
of our navigators, that when Tupia 
sjoke to them in his native language, 
bo was perfectly understood. Iu a 
quarrel which ensued, one of them 
was killed, and his dress appeared, 
on examination, to correspond exactly 
with the drawing appended to Tas- 
man’s voyage. As it was found im- 
possible to commence an amicable 
correspondence with them by gentle 
means, it was determined to resort to 
force, and, according to the method 
followed by the first Spanish navi- 
gators, to capture the Indians first, 
in order to have an opportunity of 
treating them with kindness. This 
plan of proceeding can hardly be jus- 
tified .upon principles of reason or 
morality, ana it has never been at- 
tended with such unequivocal success 
as to palliate its demerits. Two 
canoes were seen entering the hay, 
and the ship's l>oats proceeded imme- 
diately to intercept them ; in one, 
the natives escaped by paddling ; but 
those in the other, wliicn was a sailing 
canoe, finding it impossible to get off, 
boldly prepared for battle* Of seven 
Indians who were in the canoe, four 
were killed on the first discharge of 
musketry, and the other three, who 
were all young, immediately jumped 
overboard, and attempted to save 
themselves by swimming; they were, 
however, overtaken apd picked up by 
the boat, though not without some 
difficulty. They expected to be put 


countrymen of their treat* 
ment on board the ship led to a cor* 
respomtence, which did not, however, 
bear the appearance of confirmed 
friendship. The N ew Zealanders still 
maintained a fierce and independent 
carriage, ami acted so little in con- 
cert, that the t>ehavionr of different 
individuals was often of a totally op* 
posits character ; but their distrust 
could not be generally overcome, nor 
an intercourse established which was 
likely to prove safe and advantageous. 
An attempt was made by them to 
carry off Tayeto, Tupia’a boy, and 
they nearly succeeded ; but guns be- 
ing fired at the canoe as it paddled 
off, tho natives, in a moment of fear, 
let go their hold, and the boy leaped 
into the water. The New Zealanders 
made great exertions to secure their 
prize, nut the ship's boats finally suc- 
ceeded in picking up the youth, whose 
terror at the violent conduct of these 
savages was increased by the convic- 
tion which our navigators had ob- 
tained, that they wero cannibals, and 
even that they regarded human flesh 
as a dainty. 

44 This baj\ iu which no provisions 
could be procured, was named Poverty 
Bay ; ana our voyagers, on leaving it, 
proceeded along the coast towards the 
north. They gave the name of Mer- 
cury Bay to the inlet in which they 
anchored while observing a transit of 
that planet over the sun. They were 
surprised to find that the uativea, 
notwithstanding their ferpeity, were 
not unacquainted with the art of cul- 
tivating the ground. They had gar- 
dens, in which they rearpd gourds and 
several kinds of fruits- A decked 
canoe also was found on this shore, 
which indicated their proficiency hi 
maritime affairs. Their 1 heppahs # or , 
hamlets were forts neatly constructed 


to Ueitfh at once ; but as the 4bdipus | on elevated situations, defcpdcd by 
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lines and trenches, and accessible only 
• by a steep and narrow entrance. They 
bad no knowledge of iron when our 
voyagers first tonch«#l here, although 
iron sand was found in the beds of 
several streams. The women were 
thickly painted with oil and red ochre, 
and the men were tattooed after the 
usual fashion of the South Seas. They 
were strong and active, not deficient 
in intelligence, or in sentiments of 
geuerosity, notwithstanding the cruel- 
ty of disposition engendered by their 
habits or conti mini warfare. Tupia 
conversed much with their priests ; 
and from the superiority of his know- 
ledge and the variety of his supersti- 
tions lore, he was regarded by them 
with peculiar respect and veneration 

“ In prosecuting his examination 
of the coast towards the north. Cook 
entered a deep inlet terminating in a 
large river, which he explored to the 
distance of fourteen miles ; from the 
magnitude of this river, and the gene- 
ral appearance of the country round 
it, he named it the Thames. The 
timber which grew here was of enor- 
mous size, trees being seen nearly 
twenty feet in girth six feet trom the 
round, ami above eighty feet in 
eight to the branches. 

“ Having finished the examination 
of the north-western shore of New 
Zealand, Cook experienced such severe 
gales, though it was now midsummer 
in these latitudes, that in five weeks 
he did not advance above fifty leagues 
in his course along the western shore. 
He at length reached a secure and 
capacious harbour, which he named 
Queen Charlotte's Sou nd . The country 
was here taken possession of, ami the 
sound carefully surveyed. Wood, 
water, and fish were in the gt cutest 
abundance, the natives friendly, ami 
plants of an anti-scorbutic quality 
were gathered on the shore, which soon 
restored the crew to perfect health. 
Hare our voyagers were particularly 
struck with the exquisite warbling of 
the birds, which, like our nightin- 
gales, sing only during the night. 

# ** On ascending a heightin the neigh- 
bourhood of the sound, Took was sur- 
prised on descrying the sea to the 


south-east, and thus found that the 
lamb the continuity of which he had 
not before suspected, was divided by 
a strait. Passing through this strait, 
to which geographers have unani- 
mously given the name of its dis- 
coverer, he directed his course towards 
the north till he arrived near the 
point where his examination of this 
country had commenced. He then 
resumed his course to the south-east, 
and followed the coast of the south- 
ernmost of the two islands comprised 
under the name of New Zealand, re- 
turning again from the south to Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound. The southern 
island, or, as the natives call it, Tavai 
Puenammoo, is a rugged country, with 
mountains of prodigious height, and 
covered with snow the greater part 
of the year. The inhabitants also, 
though not more fierce, are ruder than 
their northern neighbours. They dif- 
fer likewise in dialect from the inha- 
bitants of Kaheinomauwe, as the nor- 
thern island is called, where, as the 
climate is more genial and the soil 
more luxuriant, the population is con- 
siderably greater, anti the arts as well 
as the institutions of rude society much 
more advanced. 

4 ‘ Of the natives of New Zealand 
Cook entertained a highly favourable 
opinion, notwithstanding their canni- 
balism, of which he saw numerous in- 
contestable proofs. lie could not col- 
lect from them any tradition respecting 
the arrival of Tasman on their shores ; 
but they heard of a country called 
lUimaroa, situated N\V. by W., where 
the people ate hog*, and whence some 
canoes seemed to have accidently ar- 
rived in their country. The circum- 
navigation of New Zealand was the 
first grand discovery of Cook. When 
Tasman touched on that country, he 
imagined it to be a part of the great 
Terra Australis, or continent supposed 
to extend to the South Pole. Our 
navigator was satisfied with having 
disproved this supposition ; and as 
the lateness of the season would not 
permit him to coutinue his researches 
in higher latitudes, ho determined to 
direct his course to the eastern coast 
of New lloljand, respecting which 
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the learned world was still in total ! 
ignorauce. ' 

44 He took leave of New Zealand on I 
the Slat of March 1770, and in twenty i 
days discovered the coast of New Hoi* 
land, at no great distance from the 
point where the survey of Tasman had 
terminated. In proceeding to the 
north, an inlet was entered, in which 
the ship rode securely for some days. 
Inhabitants were seen, but* from their 
shyness and timidity, they could not 
IxTinduced to approach the strangers ; 
they seemed to be sunk in that brutal 
condition which is insensible even to 
the promptings of curiosity. From 
the variety of new plants collected 
here bv the naturalists of the expedi- 
tion, this inlet received the name of 
Hotany Bay. No rivers were dis- 
covered by Cook in his voyage along 
this coast, which has since been found 
abundantly supplied with fine streams. 
The natives, wherever they were seen, 
manifested the same repugnance to 
the strangers, and the same indiffer- 
ence to the trinkets presented to 
them. Towards the north the country 
grew more hilly, and tlie navigation 
of the coast becamo more dangerous 
and intricate. 

“ No accident had yet occurred in 
a voyage of 2000 miles along a coast 
hitherto unexplored ; but in Lat. 16° 
S., a high headland being in sight, 
which from the circumstance wa.> 
afterwards named Cape Tribulation, 
the ship during the night struck ou 
some coral rocks with so much force 
that there seemed imminent danger 
of her going to pieces. The planks 
which formed her sheathing were seen 
floating off, and the water rushed in 
with such impetuosity that, though 
all the pumps were manned, the leak 
could hardly be kept under. As day 
broke, land was descried eight leagues 
distant, without an island between to 
which the boats might convey the 
crew- in case of the ship v o foundering. 
The guns and all the stores that could 
l>e spared were thrown overboard, and 
preparations were made to heave the 
ship off the rocks, although it was 
thought probable that she would sink 
soon after. On the following night. 
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however, she was got afloat* and, to 
the surprise of all, it was found that 
the leakage did not increase. By con* 
slant exertion ana cool perseverance 
the ship was navigated to a email 
harbour opportunely discovered on 
the coast— the only harbour, indeed, 
scon by our people daring the whole 
voyage, which could have afforded 
them the same relief. On examining 
the injury done to the vessel, it was 
found that a large piece of the coral 
rock, having forced its wav through 
the timbers, had remained fixed in 
the aperture ; but for this providen- 
tial circumstance the ship must have 
sunk the moment she was got off the 
reef. 

44 The cove in which our navigators 
found shelter is situated at the mouth 
of a small stream, to which was given 
the name of Endeavour River. Here 
the natives appeared rather more fami- 
liar, but they sot little value on any- 
thing ottered to them, except food. 
W hen somo ttirtle, which they coveted, 
was refused them, they avenged the 
affront by setting fire to the long 
grass near the tents, an notion which 
had nearly been attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences. Mr Banksand 
Dr Solarnler found hero abundance of 
employment ; almost everything con- 
n ec ted with the animal ami vegetable 
kingdoms being absolutely new. Out 
naturalists were particularly pleased 
with the animal called by the natives 
kangaroo. They saw several at a dis- 
tance, but a long time elapsed before 
they could succeed in shooting one. 

44 The ship being required, our voy- 
agers left the harbour; and, after 
much patient lal*>ur and anxiety, at 
length gained the deep sea, having 
been three months entangled within 
the reefs. They now prosecuted their 
voyage to the north, nattering them- 
selves that the danger was gone bv, 
when the wind abated, and the ship 
was found to be drifting fast towards 
the reefs which lined this coast nearly 
in its whole extent, and on which the 
great waves of the Southern Ocean 
break with a tremendous surf. Her ; 
destruction seemed inevitable, when a 
narrow channel through the reefe was 
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, descried at no great distance ; and 
although the attempt was attended 
With great risk, y#t the ship was 
Steered to run through it. Having 
thus entered from necessity a second 
ttm. within the reef, Cook resolved to 
persevere through all difficulties in 
following the coast lest he might lose 
the strait that separates New Holland 
from New Guinea, 4 if/ as he doubt- 
ftilly expresses it, 4 such a strait there 
be. He at length reached a point of 
land from which he could discern an 
open sea to the south-west, and was 
thus convinced that he had found the 
strait in question. He then landed, 
and in the name of his Sovereign took 
possession of the immense line of 
coast that he had discovered, to which 
he gave the name of New South Wales. 
The little island on which the cere- 
mony was performed received the 
name of Possession Island. 

44 The crew of the Endeavour had 
suffered so much from sickness and 
fatigue that it wus not deemed advis- 
able to prolong the voyage by an ex- 


amination of the coasts of New Guinea. 
Our navigator, therefore, held liis 
course for Batavia, where he wished 
to refit his vessel ; but the noxious 
climate of this place proved more fatal 
to the men than all their preceding 
hardships — scarcely ten remained in 
a condition to do duty. Tupia and 
his poor bov Tayeto, who had been 
afflicted with the scurvy during the 
whole voyage, were among the first 
victims to the pestilential air of Bat- 
avia. The seeds of illness lingered in 
the ship long after she had left the 
place ; and before her arrival at the 
Cape she had lost no less than thirty 
persons, among whom were Mr Green 
the astronomer. Dr Solander, and the 
surgeon ; the life of Mr Banks also 
was for some time despaired of. On 
the 10th of June, land, which proved 
to be the Lizard, was discovered by 
the same boy who had first seen New 
Zealand ; and on the 12th, Cook came 
to an anchor in the Downs, having 
been employed two years and eleven 
months inhis voyage round the earth/’ 


COOK’S SECOND VOYAGE. 


4f Tna first important discovery made 
by Cook was effected by the circum- 
navigation of New Zealand. When 
Tasman described that country, he 
supposed it to be a part of the great 
Terra Australis Incognita, extending 
probably across the southern Pacific 
Ocean; but Cook's voyage at once 
overturned this theory. An opinion, 
however, which has long existed, can- 
not be at once dispelled, although 
utterly groundless ; and many still 
continued to believe in the existence 
of a southern continent, although 
Cook's discoveries had cut off the con- 
nection between their theory and the 
facts which hitherto had been adduced 
In its support. But to sot the ques- 
tion of a southern continent completely 
at rest, another expedition was ncccs. 


sary; and the English Government, 
having now made the advancement of 
science the object of national exer- 
tions, resolved to continue their laud- 
able researches. The King was partial 
to the scheme ; and the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who was at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, possessed a mind sufficiently 
liberal and comprehensive to second 
effectively the wishes of his Sovereign. 

44 Captain Cook was named at once 
as the fittest person to command the 
new expedition. Two ships, the Re- 
solution and the Adventure, the former 
of 462, the latter of 336 tons burthen, 
were fitted out for the voyage ; and, 
that no opportunity might be lost to 
science from the want of persons cap- 
able of observing nature under every 
aspect, astronomers and naturalists 
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of eminent ability were engaged to i ducod from its melting was found 
accompany the expedition ; Messrs perfectly sweet and well tasted 
Wales and Bayley proceeding in the “On the 17th> of January 177$# 
former. Reinhold Forster and his son our navigators had reached the Lati- 
in the latter, capacity. The ships tude of 67*15' S. f and they saw the 
were amply stored and provided for a ice extending from east to west -south- 
long and difficult voyage, particularly west, without the least appearance 
with anti-scorbutics, ana whatever of an opening. It waa vain, therc- 
was thought bkely to preserve the fore, to persist any longer in a south* 
health of the crews. Cook sailed erly course ; and as there was soma 
from Plymouth ou the 13th of July danger of being surrounded by the 
1772, on his second voyage of dis- ice, prudence dictated a retreat to the 
covery. On his arrival at the Cape north. On the 8th of February, the 
of Good Hope, he was induced, by weather being extremely thick end 
the entreaties of Mr Forster, to allow hazy, it was found that the Adventure 
the celebrated naturalist Sparmann had parted company ; the rendezvous 
to join the expedition. He now di- appointed in case of this accident, 
rected his course to the south, in was Queen Charlotte’s Sound in New 
search of the land said to have been Zealand, and thither Cook directed 
discovered by the French navigator j his course. In the Latitude of 63* 
Bouvet, but violent gales drove him J S., ou the 17th of the same month, 
far to the east of the meridian in between midnight and 3 o’clock In 
which it was supposed to lie. After the morning, lights were seen in the 
long struggling with adverse winds, heavens, similar to those that are 
He at length reached the same meri- known in the northern hemisphere 
dian, some leagues to the south of by the name of the Aurora Borealis, 
the latitude assigned to Cape Cir- Captain Cook had never heard that 
cumcision. Having thus proved that the Aurora Australis had been seen 
the land said to have been seen by before, but the same phenomenon 
Bouvet, if it existed at all, was cer- was witnessed repeatedly xn the sequel 
tainlv no part of a southern contin- of this voyage. During his run to 
cut, be continued his course to the the eastward in this diigh latitude, 
south and east. he had ample reason to conclude that 

“On the 10th of December our no land lay to the south, unless at a 
navigators first met with islands of | very great distance. At length, after 
ice, and on the following days these j having been 117 days at sea, during 
occurred in greater numbers and of which time he had sailed 3660 leagues 
larger size ; some of th«*m were nearly without having come once within 
two miles in circuit, and sixty feet sight of land, he saw the shores of 
high ; yet such was the force of tbo New Zealand on the 2f>tb of March, 
waves, that the sea broke quite over and ou the following day came to an 
them. This was at first view a grati- anchor in Dusky Bay. Notwith- 
fying spectacle, but the sentiment of standing the length and hardships of 
pleasure was soon swallowed up in the his voyage, there waa no sickness in 
horror which seized on the mind from the ship ; the attention which he paid 
the contemplation of danger ; for a to the health of the men, by eMore- 
sbip approaching these islands on the ing cleanliness, by keeping the vessel 
weather side would be dashed to dry and well ventilated, and by the 
pieces in a moment. Amidst the judicious use of anti-scorbutic diet, 
obstructions to which our navigators being attended with complete success, 
were exposed from the ice islands con* Having surveyed Dusky Bay, he pro* 
tinually succeeding one another, they cceded to Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
derived the advantage of having an where Captain Furneanx had arrive! 
abundant supply of fresh water : large before hirn. 

masses of ice were carried off, and “The Adventure, after rnrtfng&m* 
stowed on deck, and the water pro- pany with the Resolution# had fid- 
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lowed a more northerly course, and 
traced the coasts of Van Die man's 
Land along the sou^iern and eastern 
shores. ^ Captain Furneaux reported, 
** that in his opinion there are no 
straits between this land and New 
Holland, but a very deep bay. ” Cook 
had intended to investigate this 
point, but, considering it to be now 
settled by the judgment of his col- 
league, he resolved to prosecute his 
researches to the east, between the 
Latitudes of 41° and 46°. But before 
he left Queen Charlotte's Sound, he 
succeeded in establishing a friendly and 
mutually advantageous intercourse 
with the natives. He endeavoured 
to give them substantial proofs of his 
kind intentions, by making an addi- 
tion to their stock of useful animals. 
He put on shore a ewe and nun, and 
also two goats, a male and female. 
A garden also was dug, and a variety 
of seeds of culinary vegetables, adapted 
to the climate, were sown in it. 

‘•Although it was the winter sea- 
son, Cook determined not to lose his 
time in utter inactivity. Ilis ships 
being sound, and his crews healthy, 
he thought that he might safely pro- 
ceed, to examine the Southern Ocean 
within the Latitude of 46° ; and then, 
refreshing at some of the islands be- 
tween the tropics, return in the sum- 
mer season to carry his researches to 
a higher latitude. His voyage from 
New Zealand towards the east was 
not productive of any interesting dis- 
coveries, nor diversified by any but 
the ordinary details of navigation. 
He felt convinced, from the great sea 
that rolled from the south, that no 
land of any extent could lie near him 
in that direction. When he had ad- 
vanced so far as to find himself to 
the north of Carteret's track, he 
could no longer entertain any hope of 
finding a continent ; and this circum- 
stance, with the sickly state of the 
Adventure a crew, induced him to 
direct his course to the Society 
Islands. During this nart of his voy- 
age, he saw a number of those small low 
-islands which compose the Dangerous 
Archipelago of Bougainville. 

“ The snips narrowly escaped de- 


struction by drifting on the coral 
reefs at Otaheite ; they were saved 
only by the promptness of their 
commander, and the unremitting 
exertions of the crew. On the 
24th of August they anchored in 
their old station in Matavai Bay. 
The men on board the Resolution 
were at this time in perfect health ; 
but the crew of the Adventure, on 
the other hand, suffered dreadfully 
from the scurvy, though the two 
ships were equipped alike, and the 
same precautionary system to pre- 
serve the health of the men was pre- 
scribed to both ; but zeal on the part 
of the officers was requisite to give 
efficacy to the orders, and their ex- 
ample was necessary to encourage the 
men to sacrifice old habits in order to 
preserve their constitutions. 

“ During this visit to Otaheite, our 
navigators obtained a more intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and 
character of the natives. Of their 
religious doctrines they were unable 
to acquire a distinct knowledge ; but 
they ascertained that human victims 
were often sacrificed to their gods. 
They also witnessed the “Heavas” 
or diamatic representations of the 
people, and found them not devoid of 
archness and ingenuity. The per- 
formance was generally extemporane- 
ous, founded upon some incidents 
presented at the moment, and in 
which our navigators usually made a 
prominent figure. Otoo, the present 
king of Otaheite, a man of fine figure 
but of remarkably timid disposition, 
contracted an intimate friendship with 
Captain Cook. Oberea, who, when 
the island was first visited by Captain 
Wallis, was so conspicuous a char- 
acter, was now reduced to an humble 
station, and had declined as much in 
personal appearance as in rank. It is 
remarkable that few inquiries were 
made after Tupia, who had accom- 
panied Cook in his former voyage, 
or after Aootooroo, the native of Ota- 
heite, who had accompanied Bou- 
gainville to Europe ; but, though the 
islanders were neglectful of their own 
countrymen, they were uniformly soli* 
citous in inquiring after Mr Banka. 
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f 4 On leaving Otalieite, Cook visited 
the other islands of the group, where 
he found provisions in greater abund- 
ance. Oree, the chief of Huaheiue, 
evinced towards him the most a flee 
tionate regard. Oinai, a native of 
Ulietea, being desirous to accompany 
the English, was admitted by Captain 
Furneaux on board the Auveuture ; 
he was not oi the higher class, ami, 
consequently, not a favourable speci- 
men of these islanders as far as re* 

f aided person and deportment ; but 
is docility and general propriety of 
conduct eventually justified the choice 
of Captain Furneaint. A young na- 
tive of Borabora, named Ilete-Hete, 
or Oedidee (as our great navigator 
named him), was at the same time 
allowed by Captain Cook to embark 
in the Resolution. 

44 On quitting the Society Islands, 
Cook directed his course to the west, 
where he had reason to believe, from 
the accounts of the natives, that 
much yet remained to l>c explored. 
At the island named Middlebnrg by 
Roggewein, he was well treated by a 
chief called Tioony ; at Amsterdam 
Island his reception was equally 
favourable. The language of these 
islanders differed but Tittle from that 
of Otaheite, and they were evidently 
of the same race. Some of our navi- 
gators thought them much hand- 
somer ; but others, and among these 
Cook himself, were of a different 
opinion. The men were grave and 
stately ; but the women, on the con- 
trary, were remarkably vivacious, 
and prattled unceasingly to the 
strangers, regardless of the mortify- 
ing fact that the latter could not 
understand them. But these people 
were chiefly distinguished from the 
natives of the Society Islands by 
their superior industry. On the 
Island of Amsterdam, Captain Cook 
was struck with admiration, when he 
surveyed the cultivation and the 
beauty of the scene ; he thought him- 
self transported into the most fertile 
plains of Europe ; there was not an 
inch of waste ground. The roads or 
paths occupied no more space than 
fraa absolutely necessary, and the 


fences did not take up above four 
inches each ; nor was this small por- 
tion of ground grholiy lost, for the 
fences themselves contained in gene* 
r&l useful trees or plants. The scene 
was everywhere the same ; and nature, 
assisted by a little art, nowhere as- 
sumed a more splendid appearance 
than in these islands. 

44 Cook now directed his course 
again to New Zealand ; but, on ap- 
proaching that country, the ships had 
to encounter a succession of severe 
gales and continued bad weather, 
during which the Adventure was 
again lost sight of and never after- 
wards rejoined. On the 3d of Nov- 
ember the Resolution anchored in 
Queen Charlotte's Sound. The winter 
bad been spent not unprofUnbly in 
revictualling the ships, restoring the 
health of the crews, and obtaining a 
more accurate knowledge of the 
islands between the tropics. And 
now, as summer approacnod, it was 
Cook's intention to run from New 
Zealand, where wood and water were 
to be procured in abundance, and to 
explore the high southern latitudes 
from west to east, in which course he 
might reckon upon having the winds 
and currents in his favour. While 
the Resolution lay in Qmen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, indubitable proofs pre- 
sented themselves that cannibalism 
was common among the natives. One 
of them who carried some human 
flesh in hin canoe, was allowed to 
broil and eat it on board the Resolu- 
tion, in order to satisfy the doubts of 
some of the oflicers. Oedidee, who 
witnessed all this, was shocked be- 
yond measure at the spectacle. At 
first he stood motionless as a statue, 
but his horror at length gave way to 
rage, which vented itself not only on 
the New Zealander, but on the oflicers 
who had encouraged him ; and he 
could not be induced even to touch 
the knife which had been employed 
to cut the human flesh. 

44 On the 2flth of November, Cook 
sailed to prosecute his examination of 
the Antarctic seas. His crew were in* 
good health and high spirits, not at 
all dejected by the arduous task which 
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was before them. In a few days they , 
crossed the antipodes of Loudon, and 
were thus on the point of the globe 
which was most distant from their 
home. The first ice island was seen 
on the 12th of December; and, on 
the 30tli of that month, onr naviga- 
tors had reached the 71st degree of 
southern latitude ; but here the ice 
was so compact that it was impossible 
to proceed any further towards the 
south ; and it was also obvious that 
no continent existed in that direction 
but what must be inaccessible from 
the ice. It was Cook s intention to 
winter again-witliin the tropic ; but 
in proceeding thither, he wished to 
satisfy himself as to the southern land 
said to have been discovered by Juan 
Fernandez. He sailed snificiently 
near the position assigned to that 
supposed continent to assure himflplf 
that it could not have been anything 
more than an island of moderate size. 
He now directed his course in search 
of Davis's Land or Easter Island, 
which had been sought in vain by 
Byron, Carteret, and Bougainville. 
Cook, however, succeeded better, and 
made the island on the lltli of March 
1774. The natives were found to 
speak a language radically the same 
with that of Otaheite, and which 
thus reaches across the Pacific Ocean 
from New Zealand to the sequestered 
islands ill the East. Easter Island 
was found to bo remarkably barren, 
ill supplied with water, aud wholly 
without wood. But the attention of 
the English was forcibly attracted by 
the great statues seen on the island 
by Roggewein. About fifteen yards 
from the landing- nlace was found a 
perj>endicular wall of square hewn 
stones, about eight feet in height, 
and nearly sixty in length ; another 
wall parallel to the first, and about 
forty feet distant from it, was raised 
to the same height ; the whole area 
between the walls was filled up and 
paved with square stones of blackish 
lava. The stones of the walls were 
so carefully fitted os to make a dur- 
able piece of architecture. In the 
midst of the area was a pillar con- 
sisting of a single stone, about twenty 
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feet high and about five feet wide, re* 
presenting the human figure down to 
the waist. The workmanship was 
rude but not bad ; nor were the fea- 
tures of the face ill formed, but the 
ears were long beyond proportion. 
Ou the top of the head was placed 
upright a hu<*e round cylinder oi 
stone, above five feet in height and 
in diameter ; this cap, which resem- 
bled the head-dress of an Egyptian 
divinity, was formed of a kind of 
stone diiTercnt from that which com- 
posed the rest of the pillar, and had 
a hole on each side, as if it had been 
made round by turning. It appeared 
as difficult to explain how the natives 
of this island, who were but few in „ 
number, could carve such huge statues 
with no better tools than those made 
of bones or shells, or how they raised 
them on their pedestals when finished, 
as to divine for what purpose they 
undertook such gigantic labours ; for 
it did not appear that the statues 
were objects of worship ; yet on the 
eastern side of the island they were 
numerous enough to employ the male 
population of the island for many 
centuries in their construction. The 
skill of this people in carving Mas 
still more manifest in the ornaments 
of their canoes, and in small wooden 
figures, of which the English brought 
home many curious specimens. 

44 From Easter Island Cook directed 
his course to the Marquesas, dis- 
covered by Mendana in 1595; and on 
the 6th of April he got sight of one 
island of the group, which was, how- 
ever, a new discovery, and received, 
from the gentleman who first descried 
it. the name of Hood’s Island. The 
other islands seen by Mendana, St 
Pedro, Dominica, and St Christiana, 
were afterwards discovered in succes- 
sion. The ship with much difficulty 
anchored in Mendana’s Port in the 
last-mentioned island. Magdalena, 
the fifth island of the group, was 
seen only at a distance. Of the in- 
habitants of these islands Captain 
Cook tells us, that collectively they 
are without exception the finest race 
of people in this sea ; for fine shape 
and regular features they perhaps 
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mrpm all other N evert he* 

loot the affinity of their language to 
that spoken m Otaheite and the 
Society Islands shows that they are 
originally of the same nation, Oedi- 
Am could converse with them toler- 
ably well, though the English could 
not, and it was obvious that their 
languages were nearly the same. In 
their manners *ad arts the people re- 
sembled the natives of Otaheite, but 
appeared to be rather less ingenious 
ana refined. Forts, or strongholds, 
were seen on the summits of the 
highest hills ; bat they were not 
visited by the English, who lnid not 
become sufficiently acquainted with 
the natives to venture into the in* 
tenor. 

“ Cook, having rediscovered the 
Marquesas of Mentions, proceeded to 
Otaheite, and passing by a group, to 
which he gave the name of Palliecr*# 
Islands, and some others which had 
been seen by Byron, he anchored in 
Matavai Bay on the 22d of April. 
At this time there were no sick on 
board; but as the island seemed to 
abound with provisions, our naviga- 
tor was willing to prolong his stay 
here. II is original stock in trade 
was, indeed, now ex haunted ; but he 
found that the people of Otaheite set 
a great value on the red parrot 
feathers, of which he had brought a 
considerable supply from Amsterdam 
and Middteburg Islands. lie thus 
accidentally learned an advantageous 
and easy course of traffic in the South 
Boa. 

“Among other entertainments with 
which our navigators were treated 
during this visit to Otaheite was a 
grand naval review. The vessels of 
war consisted of 160 great canoes, 
from fifty to ninety feet in length ; 
they were decorated with flags and 
streamers ; and the chiefs, together 
with all those who were on the fight* 
ing stages, were dressed in their war 
habits. The whole fleet made a noble 
appearance, such aa our voyagers had 
never before seen, and could not have 
expected in this part of the world, 
Resides the vessels of war, there were 
i/o sail of smaller double canoes. 


which seemed to be designed for 
transports and victuallers. Upon 
each of them wi y a small house or 
shod ; and they were rigged with a 
mast and sail, which was not the 
case with the war canoes. Captain 
Cook estimated, at a moderate com- 
putation, that there could not be less 
than 7760 men in the fleet ; but the 
immense numtar of natives assembled 
as spectators astonished the English 
more than the splendour of the ar- 
mament, and they were still further 
surprised to learn that this fleet was 
the naval force of only one of the 
twenty districts into which the island 
is divided. On these equivocal 
grounds they were led to term an 
extremely exaggerated calculation of 
the population of Otaheite, which 
they estimated to Wat least 200,000 
sags*; a number exceeding the truth, 
perhaps, in the proportion of ten to 
oue. 

** From Otaheite our nu vigatoTSpro- 
ceeded to visit the Society islands, at 
liuahciite. Cook was alFeftionately 
received by the old chief Oree, who 
still carefully preserved the medals, 
coius, and pewter plate with an in- 
scription commemorating the voyage, 
which our commander had given bun 
on his former visit. Oedidee, who 
for seven months had been the faith- 
ful c< mi j union of our voyagers, and 
had iiutd e with them the tour of the 
Pacific, was put on shore at Ulietea. 
He loft the English with regret de- 
monstrative of a strong attachment 
to them ; and nothing could have 
torn him from them but the fear of 
never returning to his native country. 
He was a fine young man, of a docile 
and humane ilisjioaition, and of the 
better class of natives, being nearly 
related to Opoony, the formidable 
chief of Borabora. But from Ini in- 
experience and imperfect acquaintance 
with the traditionary knowledge of 
bis countrymen, but little could be 
learned from him respecting their 
history. 

•* Cook again directed his course to 
the west, and repeated his Visit to the* 
Friendly Islands. This name he save 
to a group extending through about 
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three degrees of latitude and two de- 
grees or longitude, and comprising 
Anaraooka, which Tasman, who first 
discovered it, nftmed Rotterdam, 
Tonga taboo or Amsterdam, Eaoowee 
or Middleburg, and Pylstart Islands. 
But this appellation, to which these 
islands were entitled by the firm alli- 
ance and friendship which seemed to 
exist among their inhabitants, and 
their courteous behaviour to strangers, 
might perhaps be exteuded much far 
tlior, so as to include the Boscawen j 
and Koppcl Isles discovered by Cap- 
lain Wallis, and inhabited by people 
of the same friendly maimers. 

M Pursuing their course to the west, 
our navigators discovered on the 16th 
of July, land, which was justly con- 
jectured to be the * Terra Australis 
del Espirito Santo* of Quiros. Alter 
exploring the coast for a few days. 
Cook came to an anchor in a harbour 
in the Island of Mallicolo. The in- 
habitants of this island were the most 
ugly and deformed race which our 
navigators had yet seen, and differed 
in every respect from the other inha- 
bitants of the Southern Ocean. They 
were dark coloured, of small stature, 
with long heads, flat faces, ami coun- 
tenances resembling that of a monkey. 
Their language, also, was found not 
to have any discoverable affinity with 
that prevailing through the islands 
with which the English had any ac- 
quaintance. This people differed 
likewise from the great Polynesian 
race not more by tlieir language and 
figure than by their scrupulous hon- 
esty. As our navigators proceeded to- 
wards the south from Mallicolo, they 
by a group which Cook named 
Shepherd's • Isles. Farther to the 
south was discovered a large island 
agreeably diversified with woods and 
lawns over the whole surface, and ex- 
hibiting & most beautiful and delight- 
ftil prospect. This our navigator 
named Sandwich Island in compliment 
to liis friend and patron the Earl of 
Sandwich. Still farther to the south 
was seen another large island, called 
by the natives Erromango, which he 
coasted for three days, and then came 
to an anchor in the intention of pro- 


curing a supply of wood and water. 
This, however, could not be effected 
without a violent conflict with the 
natives, who were both fierce and 
treacherous. It was observed that 
they differed from the inhabitants of 
Mallicolo both in language and phy- 
sical conformation ; they were well 
si i aped and had tolerable features, but 
dark coloured, and with hair 6ri»p 
and somewhat woolly. From this 

I >1 ace Cook sailed for an island which 
lad been descried some time before 

called Tannaby the inhabitants, from 
whom also he learned the names of 
three other islands in its neighbour- 
hood, I inner, Erronan, and Anatom 
Two languages were found to be spoken* 
in Tanna ; one of them, which was 
said to have been introduced from 
Exronan, was nearly the same with 
that of the Friendly Islands ; the 
other, which our navigators consi- 
dered peculiar to Tanna, Erromango, 
and Anaton, was different from any 
they had hitherto met with in the 
course of their researches. The people 
at Tanna were well proportioned, but 
not robust. They had good features 
and agreeable countenances. Though 
active, and fond of martial exercises, 
they seemed incapable of patient 
labour. It appeared that they prac- 
tised circumcision, and that they 
were eaters of human flesh ; though, 
as their island a do u ruled with hogs 
and fowls, and a variety of fruits, 
they could not be driven by necessity 
to adopt this horrid practice. 

“ Captain Cook devoted above a 
month to the survey of this archipel- 
ago, with which previous navigators 
had made but a superficial acquaint- 
ance. The northern islands were 
discovered in 1606 by Quiros, who 
supposed them to be portions of the 
great southern continent. Bougain- 
ville, in 1768, dispelled this idea, 
though he did not proceed to examine 
the islands near which he sailed ; but 
Captain Cook, besides ascertaining 
the extent and situation of the islands 
already known, explored the whole 
group ; and, conceiving that in con- 
sequence he had a right to name 
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them, bestowed on them the appella- 
tion of the New Hebrides. 

44 The season was now approaching 
when it would be necessary to resume 
his researches in a high southern lati- 
tude, and he hastened therefore to 
New Zealand, where he intended to 
refresh his people and prepare for a 
navigation of considerable length. 
Ho sailed from the New Hebrides on 
the 1st of September, and on the 4th 
discovered land, near which the Reso- 
lution came to anchor the next day. 
The inhabitants were a strong, active* 
ami handsome race, Waring some re- 
semblance to the people of Tanna, 
ami those of the Friendly Isles. The 
same mixed character was observed in 
* their language. They had never seen 
Europeans before, but were friendly 
and obliging in their behaviour ; and 
what is still more remarkable in the 
South Scan, strictly honest in all their 
dealings. To this island Captain Cook 
gave the name of New Caledonia ; and 
though compelled by necessity to leave 
it before it was fully surveyed, be 
had, nevertheless, examined it sufli- 
cieutly to prove, that, excepting New* 
Zealand, it is |*crhaps the largest 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 
As the Resolution pursued her course 
from New Caledonia, land was dis- 
covered, which, on a nearer approach, 
was found to be an island of good 
height, and about five leagues in cir 
cuit. It was uninhabited, and pro- 
bably our English navigators were 
the first persons w ho had ever set foot 
on it. In its vegetable productions it 
bore a close resemblance to New Zea- 
land. The flax plant of that country 
was here particularly luxuriant ; but 
the chief produce of the island was 
a majestic species of pine, of such 
a size that, breast high, two men 
could scarcely clasp the trunk. This 
little spot was named Norfolk Island. 
Its fine woods and fertile soil allured, 
some years later, a party of British 
settlers ; who finally abandoned it, 
however, from the inaccessible nature 
of its coast. 

7 On the 18th of October the Reso- 
lution came to anchor in Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound. This was the third time 


of touching at New Zealand during 
this voyage. On searching for the 
bottle which Cook had left behind on 
Ins last visit, containing the particu- 
lars of his arrival, it was found to 
have been taken away ; and from other 
circumstances it was evident that the 
Adventure had visited the harbour 
after the Resolution had left it. While 
the Resolution remained here, the in- 
tercourse maintained with the natives 
was of the most friendly description. 
Captain Cook continued his efforts to 
stock the island with useful animals* 
ami for that purpose ordered a boar 
and sow to In* put on shore. 

44 On the 10th of November he left 
New Zealand to pursue his voyage to 
the east. Towards the close of that 
month, he hud readied the Latitude of 
48' 8., when, deeming it useless 
to search any longer fur a continent 
in that direction, he. bore away for 
C«i»e Horn ; and on the 17th of De- 
cember had sight of Tierra del Fuego. 
This is the first instance of a run quite 
across the Southern Pacific. It now 
only remained for our navigator to 
cross also the Southern Atlantic to 
the point whence he had commenced 
his explorations. Having completed 
his examination of Tierra del Fuego 
and Staaten Laud, he proceeded to- 
wards the east? and, after a voyage 
! of ten days, land was seen at a ibs* 

1 tanco, nearly covered with snow. On 
approaching the shore, it was found 
to be terminated in many places by 

{ MTjvendicnlar ice cliffs of considerable 
n ight. Pieces continually broke off 
1 with a noise like the report of cannon* 
and floated out to sea. The general 
aspect of the country was savage and 
horrid in the extrema . The wild 
rocks raised their lofty summits till 
thev were lost in the clouds, anil the 
valleys lay covered with everlasting 
snow. Our navigator, who at first 
view of this land supposed that it 
might be a continent, confesses that 
he was not much disappointed on dis- 
covering his error ; 4 for to judge of 
the bulk by the sample, it would not 
be worth discovering/ In Latitude « 
59°, ami about eight degrees to the 
east of New Georgia* as this inhospit- 
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able eh ore was named, land was again 
seen, presenting an elevated coast, 
whose lofty snow-clad summits reached 
above the clouds, 'ito this bleak region 
Cook gave the name of the Southern 
Thule, as it was the most southern 
land which had yet been discovered ; 
hut on leaving the coast lie gave to 
the whole country the general appel- 
lation of Sandwich Lund, which he 
Concluded to be either a group of 
islands or a point of the southern 
continent. But the great miantitie.s of 
ice which he met with led him to infer 
the existence of a large tract of land 
near the South Pole. He now sailed 
as far as the latitude assigned to Bou- 
vet's supposed discovery ; but no in- 
dications of land occurred, nor was it 
possible to believe any longer in the 
existence of Cape Circumcision. 

44 Cook had now made a circuit of 
the Southern Ocean in a high latitude, 
and traversed it in such a manner as 
to demonstrate that ho southern con- 
tinent existed unless near the Pole, 
and beyond the reach of navigation. 
During this circumnavigation of the 
globo, from the time ot his leaving 
the Capo of Good Hope to his return 
to it again, he had sailed no less than 
20,000 leagues. On the 13th of July 
1775, he landed at Portsmouth, hav- 
ing been absent from Great Britain 
throe years and eighteen days, during 
which time, ami under all changes of 
climate, he had lost but four men, 
and only one of them by sickness. 

44 It has been related above that 
f'aptain Cook, on approaching New 
Zealand for the second time in the 
course of this voj’age, lost sight of the 
Adventure, and never joined company 
with that ship again. Captain Fur- 
neaux was long baffled by adverse 
winds in his attempt to reach Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, which was ap- 
pointed the rendezvous for the ships 
in case of separation. At length, on 
the 30th of November, the Adventure 
got safe into the desired port. The 
Resolution not being there, Captain 
Furneuux and his company began to 
Mntertaiu doubts of her safety ; but on 
# going on shore they observed on an 
old stump of a tree these words cut 


out — 4 Look underneath.’ They dug 
accordingly, and soon found a bottle 
corked and waxed down, with a letter 
in it from Captain Cook, signifying 
his arrival on the 3d and departure 
on the 24th. Great exertions were 
now made to get the Adventure ready 
for sea, and on the 17th of December, 
the preparations being completed, Mr 
Rowe, a midshipman, with nine men, 
were sent in the large cutter to gather 
a stock of wild greens for the ship's 
company. As the boat did not return 
the same evening nor the next morn- 
ing, and the ship was now ready for 
sea, Mr Burney, the second lieuten- 
ant, proceeded in search of her in the 
launch, manned with the boat’s crew 
and ten marines. The launch pro- 
ceeded, firing guns into all the coves 
by way of signals, but no traces of 
the cutter were found till they reached. 
Grass Cove. Here a great many bas- 
kets wore seen lying on the beach tied 
up; when cut open, some of them 
were found to be full of roasted flesh, 
and some of fern root, which served 
tlio natives for bread. On further 
search, some shoes were picked up 
and a hand, which was immediately 
known to have belonged to Thomas 
Hill, one of the forecastle men, the 
initials of his name being marked on 
it with an Otaheitan tatooing instru- 
ment. The natives were collected in 
considerable numbers round Grass 
Cove, shouting and inviting the Eng- 
lish to land, but evidently with no 
fi iendly intentions. From their num- 
bers, and the suspicion which their 
conduct excited in our people. Lieu- 
tenant Burney did not deem it pru- 
dent to trust himself among them ; 
but he pursued his examination far 
enough to obtain a melancholy cer- 
tainty as to the fate of his unfortunate 
companions. 4 On the beach, ’ he savs, 

4 were two bundles of celery, which 
had been gathered for loading the 
cutter; a broken oar was stuck up- 
right in the ground, to which the 
natives had tied their canoes, a proof 
that the attack had been made here. 
I then searched all along at the back 
of the beach to see if the cutter was 
there. Wc found no boat, but instead 
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of her such a shocking scene of car- 
nsge and barbarity as can never be 
mentioned nor thought of but with 
horror; for the beaus* hearts, and 
lungs of several of our people were 
seen lying on the beach ; and* at a 
little distance* the dogs gnawing their 
entrails.* The men who had thus 
fallen victims to the barbarity of the 
natives were a t ong the healthiest and 
be-st of the ship's crew. 

“The Adventure was detained in 
the sound four days after this lament- 
able occurrence, during which time no 
natives were seen. On the 23d of 
December, however, she got to sea ; 
and in little more than a month 
reached Cape Horn* being favoured 
by a strong current running to the 
east* and by westerly winds which 
blow continually in the summer season 
in the great ocean. Captain Furneaux 
continued his course eastward to thr 
Cape of Good Hoj>e, where he refitted 
liis ship and refreshed his people. He 
then sailed for England, ami anchored 
at Spithead on the 14th of July 1774. 

M In 1769 some discoveries of im- 

E ortance were made in the South Seas 
y a French mercantile adventurer. 
IVo ships were fitted out in Bengal 
by MM. Law and Chevalier for a 
trading voyage to Peru, and were 
laced under the command of M. de 
urvijle. While lie was preparing to 
embark* news arrived in India that 
the English had discovered in the 
South Sea, 700 leagues from Peru* 
and in I,aL 27° S. p an island exceed- 
ingly rich, and inhabited by Jews. 
This story gained credit* being con- 
genial to the Avaricious cravings of 
mankind ; and even those who sus- 
pected fiction in the mention of Jews 
were still willing to believe that the 
newly-discovered country was emin- 
ently rich. Surville* touching at the 
Bashes Islands* carried off three of 
the natives to supply the deficiencies 
of his crew* thus furnishing a conspi- 
cuous example of that overbearing 
violence which has almost universally 
forced weak and uncivilised nations 
to regard Europeans as their natural 
enemies. In running to the south- 


east from New Guinea he discovered 
laud, to which he gave the name of 
the Laud of the Arsacides, and which 
was* in fact* a raft of that long chain 
of islands that had already been seen 
by Bougainville* who gave the name 
of Louisiade to the portion which he 
had examined. Surville* in his inter- 
course with the natives* found them 
to be of a fierce, intractable* and 
treacherous di*|*M»ition* and chose to 
desiguate them Arsacides* a name 
which he supposed to be equivalent 
to the word assassins. Survflle after- 
wards visited New Zealand* and an- 
chored in a bay, to which be gave the 
name of I*auristoiu Captain Cook* 
who named it Double Bay* was at the 
same time employed in surveying its 
shores, yet these two navigators did 
not meet nor descry each other. The 
French commander, having lost his 
| boat while anchoring here, went on 
shore with an armed party to punish 
the natives, whom he supposed to 
have stolen it. In a short time he 
burned several villages, and carried off 
a native chief. This outrage* perpe- 
trated by some of the first European* 
who visited them, was soon afterwards 
repaid with cruel reprisals by the 
New Zealanders. The chief died at 
Juan Fernandez* ami Surville was 
drowned while g*ung on shore at Val- 
paraiso. 

“ The Land of the Arsacides, which 
Surville had coasted on the north-east- 
ern side* was again discovered in 1789 
by Lieutenant Sliortland of tlie British 
navy on his voyage from Port Jackson 
to the East Indies. He followed its 
southern shores* to which be gave 
the name of New Georgia* and passed 
through the Straits of •Bougainville* 
which he named from himself* being 
apparently ignorant of the discoveries 
of the French navigators. The chain 
of large islands thus seen successively 
and partially by Bougainville* Sur- 
ville, and Sliortland, and which stretch 
from north-west to south-east* between 
New Guinea and the New Hebrides* 
are unquestionably the Salomon Is- 
lands or the early Spanish navigators!? 
The Kgmoot Isfana of Carteret who 
sought the Salomon Islands* and who 
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Approached them very closely without 
being aware of it, may be considered 
oa belonging to the archipelago. 

M It has^ been ftready mentioned 
that Bougainville brought home with 
him to France a native of Otaheite 
named Aootooroo. When the fame of 
Cooks discoveries began to excite a 

B nerai interest in Europe, Captain 
arion du Fresne, animated with a j 
desire to emulate the glory of the 
English navigator, offered to take 
back the Otaheitean to his native 
land from the Isle of France at his 
own expense. The offer was accepted, 
and Kerguelen, a navigator of some 
note, was commissioned to carry 
Aootooroo to the Isle of France, ami 
then to proceed to examine more care- 
fully the southern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Otaheitean died at Mada- 
gascar, but Marion did not on that 
account relinquish his plans, but pro- 
ceeded in the ardent hope of making 
some important discoveries. He ar- 
rived at New Zealand without any 
accident, and anchored in the Bay of 
Islands, where his people lived on 
terms of familiarity, and apparently 
of cordial friendship with the natives ; 
but some offence was given unawares 
to the passionate and capricious sav- 
ages. Marion was murdered, with 
sixteen officers and men w r ho had ac- 
companied him on shore. Another 
party of eleven men, who were em- 
ployed cutting wood in a different 
quarter, were at the same time sot 
upon suddenly, and only one eseajx'd 
to ther ships to relate the dismal late 
of his companions. \V hen the F rcnch 
landed to seek the remains of their 
uufortunate commander, the natives 
insultingly cried to them from their 
fastnesses, 4 Tacowry (the chief of the 
district) has killed and eaten Marion.’ 
After this melancholy accident the 
ships returned to the Isle of France 
under the command of M. Ducles- 
meur, all plans of discovery being 
abandoned. 

44 Kerguelen, in the meantime, 
sailed from the Isle of France in 
^January 1772; and, on the 12th of 
February, discovered in Lat. 50° 5' S. , 
high land, near the coast of which ho 


remained six days. During this time 
he was separated from the corvette 
which accompanied him. To the 
bleak and sterile shores which he had 
discovered he gave his own name ; 
took formal possession of them for 
his sovereign ; and, on his return to 
France, described their appearance in 
such glowing terms, that Louis XV., 
deceived by his representations, hung 
to his button -hole, with his own 
hand, the cross of St Louis. Ker- 
guelen’s enemies, however, insisted 
that he had seen ice at a distance, 
and mistaken it for land ; they called 
on him to show some of the produc- 
tions of the country as a proof of his 
discovery, and insinuated that he had 
purposely got rid of his comrade 
that he might be at liberty to indulge 
in gross fictions. The King, however, 
afforded him the means of refuting 
these aspersions. Kerguelen sailed 
again to the Southern Atlantic, and, 
in December 1773, again discovered 
land : by the 6th of January following 
lie had traced its coasts above eighty 
leagues. It was, however, a barren, 
inhospitable, and, in general, an un- 
approachable shore, affording nothing 
that could satisfy the French nation 
of the impoitance of his discoveries. 
On his return he was accused of cul- 
pable indifference to the safety of bis 
men and officers, or rather of pur- 
posely exposing those whom he dis- 
liked to dangers which eventually 
proved fatal. Being unable to excul- 
pate himself, he was deprived of his 
rank and thrown into prison. 

w No expedition, fitted out for the 
purpose of maritime discovery, had 
ever equalled that from which Captain 
Cook Lad now returned, in the mag- 
nitude and arduous nature of its 
peculiar object ; and none had ever 
so completely answered its intentions 
and performed its task with so little 
loss of life or injury to the ships. 
The success of Cook’s voyage was 
gratifying in the highest degree to 
those who had patronised the under- 
taking. The Earl of Sandwich was 
still at the head of the Admiralty, 
and felt naturally disposed to re- 
ward liberally one whose courage and 
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skill had so well justified Ins expec- 
tations. Cook was immediately raised 
to the rank of post captain, and ob- 
tained a more substantial mark of 
favour, being appointed one of the 
captains of Greenwich Hospital, which 
afforded him a liberal maintenance 
and repose from his professional la- 
bours, In February lT7d, only a few 
months after In return, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Koval Society; and 
on the evening of his first appearance 
there, a paper was read containing an 
account of the method he hail taken 
to preserve the health of the crew of 
his Majesty's ship, the Resolution, 
during ner voyage round the world. 
The humane and successful attention 
which Cook bestowed on his ship 1 * 
company was soon after rewarded by 
the Copley medal, a prize annually 
bestow**! by the Royal Society on 
the author of the licit experimental 
paper of the year. In the discourse 
which the president. Sir John Pringle, 
delivered on the occasion of bestowing 
the medal, he uses the following em- 
phatic expressions : 

44 4 What -inquiry can be so useful 
as that which nas for its object the 
saving the lives of men! and where 
shall we find one more successful than 
that before uaf Here are no vain 
boastings of the empiric, nor ingen- 
ious ami delusive theories of the 
dogmatist ; but a concise and artless, 
ami an uncon tested, relation of the 
means by which, under divine favour. 
Captain Cook, with a company of 1 18 
men, performed a voyage of three 
years and eighteen days, throughout 
all the climates from Let* 52* N*, to 
71* 8*, with the loss of only one man 
bv sickness. I would now inquire 
of the most conversant with the bills 
of mortality, whether, in the most 
healthy climate and the best condition 
of life, they have ever found so small 
a number of deaths within that space 
of tixnel How great and agreeable, 
then, must our surprise be, after per- 
using the histories of long navigations 
in former days, when so many perish- 
ed by marine diseases, to find the air 
of the sea acquitted of all malignity ; 
and, in fine, that a voyage round the 
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world mAy be undertaken with less 
danger jierhaps to health than a com- 
mon tour in Europe. f 

44 The great question as to the ex- 
istence of a southern continent was 
finally set at rest by the result of this 
voyage ; not but that immense tracks 
of land might exist in the neighbour- 
hood of the South Pole. But Cook's 
researches reduced the limits of the 
southern continent, if it exist at all 
within such high latitudes, as com- 
pletely to di*|*d all those hopes of 
unbounded wealth and fertility with 
which imagination had hither to graced 
that undiscovered country. One grand 
problem still divided the opinions of 
s[>eculative geographers, and elude*! 
every attempt made at a practical 
solution. The English nation had 
always felt a peculiar interest in the 
question of a north-west passage. Their 
earliest and mast constant efforts in 
the career of discovery were directed 
towards Hudson’s and Baffin's Bays, 
in search of a communication with 
the Pacific Ocean, so that they might 
sail by a shorter navigation to China 
anti Japan. In consequence of the 
disputes between Mr l)<>hbs and Cap- 
tain Middleton, respecting the feasi- 
bility of the scheme, the agitation of 
the question was tolerably recent in 
the public mind, and, Government 
adopting the views of the former 
gentleman, a reward of jC20,000 was 
offered by Act of Parliament to those 
who should discover the desired pass- 
age*. 

44 The British Government,* capti- 
vate*! with the glory that might result 
from expedition* destined for the im- 

S rovcment of science, resol veil now to 
irect its exertions towards the north- 
west ; and, as a preliminary measure. 
Captain Phipps (afterwards Lord Mul« 
grave) was despatched towards the 
North Pole, to ascertain how far navi- 
gation w f as practicable in that quarter* 
After struggling obstinately with in- 
numerable difficulties and dangers, 
arising from the quantity of ice that 
beset him, he was obliged to return, 
after having penetrated to the Latins 
tude of 80* 30\ or within nine degrees 
and a half of the Terrestrial Pol* 
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Feb. 1776.] PROPOSALS FOR 

u The hope of finding a passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans was not, however, abandoned; 
and consultations were held by Lord 
Sandwich with Sir Hugh Palliser and 
other experienced officers, relative to 
the plan which should be adopted in 
the expedition, and to the choice 
of a commander. Captain Cook had 
earned, by his eminent services, the 
privilege of honourable repose ; and 
no one thought of imposing on him, 
for the thinl time, the dangers and 
hardships of a voyage of discovery 
round tne world: but being invited 
to dine with Lord Sandwich, in order 
that he might lend the light of his 
valuable experience to the various 
particulars under discussion, he was 
so fired with the observations that 
were made on the benefits likely to 
redound to science, to navigation, and 
the intercourse of mankind, from the 
projected expedition, that lie volun- 
tarily offered to take the command of 
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it himself. This proposal was too 
much in accordance with the wishes 
of Lord Sandwich to be rejected 
through motives of mere delicacy; 
and Captain Cook was appointed ac- 
cordingly to the command of the ex- 
pedition, in February 1776. The Act 
of Parliament, passed in 1745, which 
secured a reward of £20,000 to ships 
belonging to any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects , which should make the proposed 
discovery, was now also amended' so 
as to include ships bcloTUfing to his 
Majesty , and proceeding in any di- 
rection , for the old Act referred only 
to ships which should find a pass* 
age through Hudson’s Bay ; whereas 
Cook w’as directed by his instruc- 
tions to proceed into the Pacific 
Ocean, and to commence his re- 
searches on the north-west coast of 
America, in the Latitude of 65 °, and 
not to lose time in exploring rivers 
or inlets until he had readied that 
latitude.” 
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BOOK L 

TRANSACTIONS FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE VOYAGE TILL OUR 
DEPARTURE FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

Having, on the 9th day of February 
1776, received a commission to com- 

1 The account of this voyage was 
originally published in 1784, in three 
quarto volumes, the first and second 
being written by Cook himself, the 
third by Captain King, who had 
sailed as one of the Resolution’s lieu- 
tenants, but returned to England in 
peommand of the Discovery. The title 
was as follows: 14 A Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean ; undertaken by the 


mand his Majesty’s sloop the Resolu- 
tion, 1 went on board the next day, 
hoisted the pendant, and began to 
enter men. At the same time the 


command of His Majesty, for making 
Discoveries in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, to determine the Position and 
Extent of the West Side of North 
America, its Distance from Asia, and 
the Practicability of a Northern Pass- 
age to Europe. Performed under 
the direction of Captains Cook, Clerke, 
and Gore, in His Majesty’s Ships the 
Resolution and Discovery, in the 
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Diwonry, of 300 tom burthen, was 
purchased into the service, and the 
command of her given to Captain 
Clerks, who had neen my second 
lieutenant on board the Resolution in 
my second voyage round the world, 
from which we had lately returned. 
These two ships were at tnia time in 
the dock at Deptford, under the hands 

Years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1770, and 
1?S0. Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty, ” In the portion of the work 
specially ascribed to Captain Cook, 
however, there are many valuable 
contributions from tho pen of Mr 
Anderson, surgeou of the Resolution, 
usually on the physical features and 
natural products of the countries 
visited, the habits, ethnography, and 
language of ths inhabitants, Ac. In 
more than one instance the original 
editor of the book — Dr Douglas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who, at the re- 
quest of Lord Sandwich, undertook 
that task — preferred Mr Anderson's 
notes of actual incidents to Cook’s 
own story ; and not without wisdom, 
as any one will admit who reads the 
surgeon’s account of the dances and 
entertainments shown olF before the 
white strangers at Haapee (B. IL, 
Ch. V.), and at Tonga taboo (B. II., 
Ch. VII.). Necessities of space have 
compelled the omission of many pas- 
sages directly ascribed to Mr Ander- 
son by Cook himself ; but in every 
case these are scientific and technical 
in their character, and the la[>sc of a 
century has given us abundant light 
on many matters which at the time 
of Cook’s last voyage were but imper- 
fectly known, or subjects of crude and 
vague speculation. Dr Douglas pre- 
fixed to the voyage an elaborate intro- 
ductory treatise on the possibility of 
finding a north-east passage from tho 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
also enriched the volumes with many 
learned notes, comparatively few of 
which have been retained in the pre- 
sent edition, as, dealing with matters of 
controversy lone si nee settled, and with 
records of travel all but totally forgot- 
ten, they could only confuse the reader. 


of the shipwrights, being ordered to be 
equipped to make further discoveries in 
the Pacific Ocean, under my direction. 

On the 9th of March the Resolution 
was hauled out of dock into the river, 
where we completed her rigging, and 
took on board the stores and provi* 
sions requisite for a voyage of such 
duration. Both ships, indeed, were 
supplied with as much of every neces- 
sary article as we could conveniently 
stow, and with the best of every kind 
that could he procured. And besides 
this, everything that had been found 
by the experience acquired during our 
former extensive voyages to be of any 
utility in preserving the health of sea- 
men, was supplied in abtttidauce. 1 

It was our intention to have sailed 
to Long Reach on the 6th of May, 
when a pilot came on board to carry 
us thither; but it was the 29th be- 
fore the wind would permit us to 
move, and the 30th before we arrived 
at that station, where our artillery, 
powder, shot, and other ordnance 
stores were received. While we lay 
in Ixmg Reach thus employed, the 
Earl of Sandwich, Sir Hugh PalUser, 
and others of the Board of Admiralty, 
as the last mark of tho very great 
attention they had all along shown to 
this equipment, paid us a visit on the 
8th of June, to examine whether 
everything had been completed con- 
formably- to their intentions and 
orders, and to the satisfaction of all 
who were to embark in the voyage. 
They and several other noblemen and 
gentlemen, their friends, honoured me 
with their company at dinner on that 
day ; and on their coming on board* 
and also on their going ashore, we 
saluted them with seventeen guns, 
and three cheers. 

With the benevolent view of con- 
veying some permanent benefit to the 
inhabitants of Otaheite, and of tho 

1 Contrast the excellence of Cook's 
equipment and the perfect success of 
his arrangements tor securing the 
health of his ships* companies, with ^ 
the wretched pUglit In which Anson • 
left port thirty-six years before* and 
the miserable fate of his crews. 
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other islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
whom we might happen to visit, his 
Majesty having commanded some use- 
ful animals to be earned out, we took 
on board, on the 10th, a bull, two 
cows, with their calves, and some 
sheep, with hay and corn for their 
subsistence, intending to add to these 
other useful animals when I should 
arrive at the Cape of Good Hone. I 
was also, from the same laudable mo- 
tives, furnished with a sufficient quan- 
tity of such of our European garden 
seeds as could not fail to be a valuable 
present to our newly-discovered is- 
lands, by adding fresh supplies of food 
to their own vegetable productions. 
Many other articles calculated to im- 
prove the condition of our friends in 
the other hemisphere in various ways, 
were at the same time delivered to us 
by order of the Board of Admiralty. 
And both ships were provided with a 
proper assortment of iron tools and 
trinkets, as the means of enabling us 
to traffic, and to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants of 
such new countries as we might be 
fortunate enough to meet with. 

The same humane attention was 
extended to our own wants. Some 
additional clothing, adapted to a cold 
climate, was ordered for our crews ; 
and nothing was denied to ns that 
could be supposed in the least con- 
ducive to health, or even to conven- 
ience. Nor did the extraordinary 
care of those at the head of the naval 
department stop here. They were 
equally solicitous to afford us every 
assistance towards rendering our 
voyage of public utility. According- 
ly, we received on board, next day, 
several astroubmical and nautical in- 
struments, which the Board of Longi- 
tude intrusted to me and to Mr King, 
my second lieutenant ; we having 
engaged to that Board to make all 
the necessary observations during the 
voyage for toe improvement of astro- 
nomy and navigation, and, by our 
joint labours, to supply the place of a 
professed observator. 

* Mr Anderson, my surgeon, who, to 
skill in his immediate profession, 
added great proficiency in natural his- 


tory, was at willing as he was well 
qualified to describe everything in 
tnat branch of science which should 
occur worthy of notice. As be had 
already visited the South Sea islands 
in the same ship, and been of singular 
service by enabling me to enrich niv re- 
lation of that voyage with various useful 
remarks on men and things, I reason- 
ably expected to derive considerable as- 
sistance from him, in recording our new 
proceedings. I had several young men 
amongst my sea-officers, who, under 
my direction, could be usefully em- 
ployed in constructing charts, in tak- 
ing views of the coasts and headlands 
near which we should pass, and in 
drawing plans of the bays and har- 
bours in which weshould anchor. 

Every preparation being now com- 
pleted, I received an order to proceed 
to Plymouth, and to take the Dis- 
covery under my command. I ac- 
cordingly gave Captain Clerke two 
orders ; one to put himself under my 
command, and the other to carry his 
ship round to Plymouth. On the 
15th, the Resolution sailed from Long 
Reach, with the Discovery in company, 
and the same evening they anchored 
at the Nore. Next day the Discovery 
roceeded in obedience to my order ; 
ut the Resolution was ordered to re- 
main at the Nore till I should join 
her, being at this time in London. 

As we were to touch at Otaheite 
and the Society Islands in our way to 
the intended scene of our fresh opera- 
tions, it had been determined not to 
omit this opportunity (the only one 
ever likely to happen) of carrying 
Omai back to his native country. 

Omai left London with a mixture 
of regret and satisfaction. When we 
talked about England, and about those 
who, during his stay, had honoured 
him with their protection or friend- 
ship, 1 could observe that his spirits 
were sensibly affected, and that it was 
with difficulty he could refrain from 
tears. But the instant the conversa- 
tion turned to his own islands, his 
eyes began to sparkle with joy. He 
was deeply impressed with a sense of 
the good treatment he had met with 
in England, and entertained the high- 
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est ideas of the country and of the 
people. But the pleasing prospect he 
now had before him of returning home, 
loaded with what he well knew would 
lie esteemed invaluable treasures there, 
and the flattering hope which the pos- 
session of these gave him of attaining 
to a distinguished superiority amongst 
liia countrynie* , were considerations 
which operated by degrees to suppress 
every uneasy sensation ; and he seemed 
to lie auite happy when ho got on 
board tne ship. He was furnished 
by his Majesty with an ample provi- 
sion of every article which, during 
our intercourse with his country, we 
had observed to be in any estimation 
there, either as useful or as orna- 
mental. He had, besides, received 
many presents of the same nature from 
Lord Sandwich, Mr 1 Bunks, and several 
other gentlemen and ladies of his ac- 
quaintance. In short, every method 
had been employed, both during his 
abode in England, and at his depar- 
ture, to make him the instrument of 
conveying to the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean the most 
exalted opinion of the greatness and 
generosity of the British nation. 

On the 25th, about noon, wo weighed 
anchor, and made sail for the Downs 
through the Queen's Channel, with a 
gentle breeze at NW. by W. At 
nine in the evening we anchored, with 
the North Foreland Waring S. bv K., 
and Margate Point SW. by S. Next 
morning, at 2 o'clock, we weighed 
and stood round the Foreland. At 8 
o’clock the same morning, we anchored 
in the Downs. Two boats had been 
built for us at Deal, and I immediate- 
ly sent on shore for them. I was told 
that many people had assembled there 
to see Omai ; but, to their great dis- 
ap]K>intme»t, he did not land. Hav- 
ing received the boats on board, and 
a light breeze at SSE. springing tip, 
we got under sail the next day at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. But the 
breeze soon died away, and we were 
obliged to anchor again till 10 o'clock 
at night. We then weighed, with 
the wind at east, and proceeded down 


the Channel. On the 80th, at 8 
o’clock in the afternoon, wo anchored 
in Plymouth Soiyid, where the Die- 
covery had arrived only three days 
before. I saluted Admiral Amherst, 
whose flag was flying on board the* 
Ocean, with thirteen guns, and he 
returned the compliment with eleven. 
It was the first object of our care, on 
arriving at Plymouth, to replace the 
water and provisions that we had ex- 
pended, and to receive on board a 
supply of port wine. This was the 
employment which occupied us on the 
1st and 2d of July. 

It could not but occur to us as a 
singular and affecting circumstance, 
that at the very instant of our de- 
parture upon a voyage, the object 
of which was to benefit Europe by 
making fresh discoveries in North 
America, there should be the unhappy 
necessity of employing others of ms 
Majesty’s ships, and of conveying 
numerous bodies of land forces, to 
secure the obedience of those parts of 
that continent which had been dis- 
covered and settled by our country- 
men in the last century. On the 6th, 
his Majesty's ships Diamond, Ambus- 
cade, ami Uiikorn, with a fleet of 
transports, consisting of sixty-two 
| sail, bound to America, with the last 
i division of the Hessian troops, and 
j some lior.se, 8 were forced into the 
| Sound by a strong north-west wind. 

On the 8th, I received by express, 

| my instructions for the voyage, and 
an order to proceed to the Capa of 
Good Hope with the Kesolution. I 
was also directed to leave an order 
for Captain Clerk o to follow ns, as 
soon as lie should join his ship ; he be- 
ing, at this time, detained in London. 

The Kesolution was fitted out with 
the same complement of officers and 
men she had before ; s and the Dis- 
covery's establishment varied from 
that of the Adventure, in the Single 
instance of her having no marine 


* To reinforce Sir William Howe, 
then confronting General Washing* 
ton, near New York. 

1 fn setting out on the second voy- 
age in 1772. 


1 Afterwards Sir Joseph. 
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officer on board. This arrangement | ment as I liad reason to be aitisfied 
was to be finally completed at Ply with. And the supemumerai v oea* 
mouth ; and, on the 9tli, we received men, occasioned by this reinforce* 
the party of marine.? allotted for our ment, being turned over into tho 
voyage. Colonel Well, who com- Ocean man-of-war, our several com- 
manded the division at this port, plements remained fixed, as repre- 
gave me such inen for the detach- 1 sented in the following table : 


RESOLUTION. 

DISCOVERY. | 
1 

Officers and Men. 

No. 

Officers' Names. 

No. 

i 

Officers' Names . 

Captain, 

1 

James Cook. . 

.! 

Charles Clerke. 

Lieutenants, . 

3 

John Gore. 

2 

James Burney. 



James King. . 


John Rickman. 

- 


John Williamson. . j 



Master, 

i 

William Bligh. 1 . ; 

i 

Thomas Edgar. 

Boatswain, 

i 

William Ewin. . j 

1 i 

Eneas Atkins. j 

Carpenter. 

i 

James Clevely. . j 

1 

Peter Reynolds. 

Gunner, 

1 

lh»bei t Anderson. . i 

1 

William Peckover. j 

Surgeon, 

1 

William Anderson. j 

1 

John Law. 1 

Master’s Mates, 

3 

. 

2 

i 

Midshipmen, 

6 

. 

4 


Surgeon's Mutes, . 

2 

. 

2 


Captain’s Clerk, 

1 

. 

1 


Master at Arms, 

1 

• 

1 


Corjioral, 

1 

• 



Armourer, 


1 


Ditto Mate, . 

1 

• 

1 


Sailmaker, 

1 

• 

1 


Ditto Slate, . 

l 


1 


Boatswain’s Mates, 

3 


2 


Carpenter's Ditto, . 

3 


2 


Gunner’s Ditto, 

o 


1 


Carpenter’s Crew, . 

4 


4 


Cook, . 

1 


1 


Ditto Mato, . 

1 




Quarter- Masters, . 

Cl 


4 


Able Seamen, 

45 


33 \ 

. 

• 


Marines . 


: 

Lieutenant, . 

i 

Molesworth Philips. 


: 

Sergeant, 

i 

c * « ♦ 

i! 


Corporals, 

2 

m • • • 

}\ 


Drummer, 

1 

. • • • 

1 ! 


Privates, 

15 

• • • • 

8 { 

Total, 

112 


80 

4 

1 


. 1 Afterwards captain of tho Bounty, famous for his voyage of nearly 4000 
miles in an open boat, into which he mid twenty of his crew had Iwn ved 

after the mutiny on board that vessel. 

* 


2m 
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On the 10th, the commissioner end 
pay-clerks came on board, and paid 
the officers and crew up to the 80th 
of last month. The petty officers and 
seamen had, besides, two months' wages 
in advance. Such indulgence to the 
latter, is no more than what is cus- 
tomary in the navy. But the pay- 
ment of wli. i was due to the superior 
officers was humanely ordered by the 
Admiralty, in consideration of our 
uliar situation, that we might 
better able to defray the very 
great expense of furnishing ourselves 
with a stock of necessaries for a voy- 
age which, probably, would be of 
unusual duration, and to regions 
where no supply could be expected. 

Nothing now obstructing iny de- 
parture but a contrary wind, which 
blew strong at SW., in the morning 
of the 11th, I delivered into the 
hands of Mr Burney, first lieutenant 
of the Discovery, Captain Clerke’s 
sailing orders, a copy of which I also 
left with the officer commanding his 
Majesty’s ships at Plymouth, to be 
delivered to the captain immediately 
on his arrival. In the afternoon, the 
wind moderating, we weighed with 
ebb, and got farther out, beyond all 
the shipping in the Sound, where, 
after making an unsuccessful attempt 
to get to sea, we were detained most 
of the following day, which was em- 
ployed in receiving on board a supply 
of water ; and, by the samo vessel 
that brought it, all the empty casks 
were returned. We weighed again at 
eight in the evening, ami stood out of 
the Sound, w ith a gentle breeze at NW. 
by W. 


CHAPTER II. 

We had not been long out of Ply- 
mouth Sound before the wind came 
more westerly, and blew fresh, so that 
we were obliged to ply 1 * down the 
Channel ; and it was not till the 14th, 

1 To “ply,” in nautical terminology, 

is to boat to windward, or sail against 
the direction of the wind by alternate 

tayks. 


at eight in the evening, that we were 
off the Lizard* On the 10th, at noon, * 
St Agnes's Lighthouse, on the Isles 
of Scilly, bore *W. by W., distant 
seven or eight miles. On the 17th* 
and 18th we were off Ushant. With 
a strong gale at S. on the 10th, we 
stood to the westward til! 8 o’clock iu 
the morning, when, the wind shifting 
to the W. and N\V., wo tacked MH*d 
stretched to the southward. At this 
time wo saw nine sail of large ships, 
which we judged to be French man- 
of-war. They took no particular 
notice of us, nor we of them. At 10 
o'clock in the morning of the 22d, we 
saw Cape Ortegul. After two days of 
calm weather we passed Cape Finis- 
torre, on the afternoon of the 24th, 
with a fine gale at NXK. On the 
30th, at six minutes and thirty-eight 
seconds past 10 o'clock at night, ap- 
parent time, I observed with a night 
telescope the moon totally eclipsed. 
By the epherneris, 3 the same happened 
at Greenwich at. nine minutes past 11 
o’clock, the difference being one hour, 
two minutes, and twenty -two seconds, 
or -17 3.7 30*’ of Longitude. No otln-r 
observation could be made on this 
eclipse, a s the moon was hid behind 
the clouds the greater part of the 
time ; and, in pmticular, when tho 
beginning and end of total darkness 
and the end of the eclipse happened. 

Finding that we had not hay and 
corn sufficient for tho subsistence of 
the stock of animals on board till our 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, I 
determined to touch at TenerifFe to 
get a supply of these and of tlio usual 
refreshments for ourselves, thinking 
that island, for such purj*>ses, better 
adapted than Madeira, At four in tho 
afternoon of the 31st wo saw TenerifFe, 
and steered for tho eastern part. At 

8 It appears from Captain Cook’s 
log-book that he began nis judicious 
operations for preserving the health 
of his crew very early iu tho voyage. 
On the 17th the ship was smokpd be- 
tween decks with gunpowder. The 
simre sails also were then well aired. -«■ 
Note in Original Edition. 

8 Nautical Almanac. 
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nine, being near it, we hauled upland 
stuod off and ou during tfte night. At 
daylight ou the morning of the 1st of 
August we sailed nftiud the east point 
of the island, and about 8 o’clock an- 
chored on the SK. side of it, in the loud’ 
'of Santa Cruz, in twenty-three fathoms 
water, the bottom sand and ooze. 

No sooner had we anchored than we 
were visited by the master of the 
port, who satisfied himself with ask- 
ing the ship’s name. Upon his leav- 
ing us, 1 sent an officer ashore to 
present my respects to the Governor, 
and to ask his leave to take in water, 
and to purchase such articles as we 
were in want of. All this he granted 
with the greatest politeness, and soon 
after sent an officer on board to com- 
pliment mo tm my arrival. In the 
afternoon I waited upon him in per- 
son, accompanied by some of my 
officers ; and, before I returned to my 
ship, besjioku some corn and straw for 
the live stock ; ordered a quantity of 
wine from Mr M‘Carrick, the contrac- 
tor; and made an agreement with the 
master of a Spauisli boat to supply us 
with water, as 1 found that we could 
not do it ourselves. 

Were wo to judge from the appear- 
ance of the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Santa Cruz, it might be con- 
cluded that Tone ride is a barren spot, 
insufficient to maintain even its own 
inhabitants. The ample supplies, how- 
ever, which we received, convinced us 
that they bad enough to spare for 
visitors. Resides wine, which is the 
chief produce of the island, beef 
may be had at a moderate price. The 
oxen aro small and bony, and weigh 
about ninety pounds a quarter. The 
meat is hut lean, and was, at present, 
sold for half a bit (threepence sterling) 
a pound. I, unadvisedly, bought tlie 
bullocks alive, and paid considerably 
more. Hogs, sheep, goats, and poul- 
try, are likewise to bo bought at the 
game moderate rate ; and fruits are 
ill great plenty. At this time we hud 
grapes, figs, pears, mulberries, plan- 
tains, and musk melons. There is a 
variety of other fruits produced here, 
though not in season at this time. Their 
pumpkins, onions, and potatoes, are ex 


ceedingly good of their kind, and keep 
better^ at sea than any I ever before 
met with* The Indian corn, which is 
also their produce, cost ine about three 
shillings and sixpence a bushel ; aiul 
the fruits and roots were, in general, 
very cheap. They have not any plen- 
tiful supply of fish from the adjoining 
sea, but a very considerable fishery is 
carried on by their vessels upon the 
coast of Barbary, and the produce of 
it sells at a reasonable price. Upon 
the whole, I found Teueriffe to be a 
more eligible place than Madeira for 
ships bound on long voyages to touch 
at, though the wine of the latter, ac- 
cording to my taste, is as much sujkj- 
rior to that of the former as strong 
beer is to small. To compensate for 
this, the difference of prices is con- 
siderable, for the best Teueriffe wine 
was now sold loi twelve pounds a 
pipe, whereas a pipe of the best Ma- 
deira would have cost considerably 
more than double that aum. 1 


CHAPTER III. 

Having completed our water, and 
got on board ’every other tiling we 
wanted at Teueriffe, we weighed an- 
chor on the 4th of August, and pro- 
ceeded on our voyage, w ith a fine gale 
at NE. At 9 o’clock in the evening 
on the 10th, 2 we saw the island of 

1 The remainder of this Chapter, 
which is omitted, is occupied with 
a technical account of observations 
for fixing the longitude of Teueriffe, 
and with a description, from the pen 
of Mr Anderson, the surgeon, of the 
natural features and products of the 
island. 

2 As a proof of Captain Cook's at- 
tention, both to the discipline and to 
the health of his ship’s company, it 
may be worth while to observe here, 
that it appears from his log-liook he 
exercised them at great guns and 
small arms, and cleared and smoked 
the ship below decks, twice in the 
interval between the 4th and the ICth 
of August. — Note in Original JEdition* 
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Bonavista bearing S., distant little 
more than a league ; though, at this 
time* wo thought ourselves much 
farther off; but this proved a mistake. 
For, after hauling to the eastward till 
12 o’clock, to clear the sunken rocks 
that lie about a league from the SK. 
point of the island, we found ourselves, 
ut that time, close upon them, and did 
but just weather the breakers. Our 
situation, for a few minutes, was very 
alarming. I did not choose to sound, as 
that might have heightened thedanger 
w ithout any possibility of lessening it. 
As so on as we were clear of the rocks, 
we steered 8SW. till daybreak next 
morning, and then bauleu to the west- 
ward, to go between Bona vista and 
the Isle of Mayo ; intending to look 
into Tort Prava for the Discovery, as 
1 had told Captain Clcrke that I 
should touch there, and did not know 
how soon he might sail after me. At 
one in the afternoon, we saw the rocks 
that lie on the S\V. side of Bonavista, 
Waring SK., distant three or four 
leagues. Next morning at 6 o’clock 
the Isle of Mayo bore SSE., distant 
about five leagues. In this situation 
we sounded, and found ground at 
sixty fathoms. . . _ . 

At 9 o’clock in the morning of the 
13th, we arrived before Port Pray a, 
in the Island of St Jago, wliero we 
saw two Dutch East India shijw? and 
a small brigantine at anchor. As the 
Discovery was not there, and we had 
expended but little water in our pass- 
age from Teneritte, 1 did not tiiink 
pro]>or to go in, but stood to the south- 
ward. The day after we left the Cane 
do Yerd Islands, we lost the N K. trade- 
wind ; but did not get. that which 
blows from the SE. till the 30th, 
when we were in the Latitude of 
2* N., and in the 25th degree of W. 
Longitude. During this interval, the 
wind was mostly in the SW. quarter. 
Sometimes it blew fresh, and in squalls ; 
but for the most part a gentle breeze. 
The calms were few, and of short dura- 
tion. Between the Latitude of 1 2° and 
of 7° N., the weather was generally 
dark and gloomy, with frequent rains, 
which enabled us to save as much 
water as filled most of our empty casks. 


These rains, end the dose sultry 
weather accompanying them, too often 
bring on sicknra in this passage* 
Every bad consequence, at least is to 
be apprehended from them ; and com* 
m and era of ships cannot be too much 
upon their guard, by purifying the 
air between decks with fires and smoke, 
and by obliging the people to dry their 
clothes at every opportunity. These 
precautions were constantly observed 
on board the Resolution 1 and Discov- 
ery ; and we certainly profited by them, 
for we had now fewer sick than on 
either of my former voyages. Wo 
had, however, tho mortification to 
find our ship exceedingly leaky in 
all her upper works. The hot and 
sultry weather wo had just passed 
through had opened her seams, which 
had boon badly calked at first, so 
wide, that they admitted the rain 
water through as it fell. There was 
hardly a man that could lie dry ill 
his IkhI ; and the officers in tho gun- 
room wore all driven out of their 
cabins, by the water that came through 
the sides. The sails in the sail-room 
got wet ; and before wo had weather 
to dry them, many of them were much 
damaged, and a great expense of can- 
vas and of time became necessary to 
make them in some degree serviceable. 
Having experienced the same defect 
in our sail -looms on my late voyage, 
it had been represented to the yard 
officers, who undertook to remove it. 
But it did not appear to me that any- 
thing had been done to remedy the 
complaint. To repair these defects the 
calkers were set to work, as soon os we 
ot into fair settled weather, to calk the 
ccks and inside weather works of the 


1 The particulars are mentioned in 
his log-book. On the 1 4th of August, 
a fire was made in the well, to air the 
ship below. On the 15th^ the spare 
sails were aired upon deck, and a fire 
made to air the sail-room. On the 
17th, cleaned and smoked betwixt 
decks, and the bread-room aired with 
fires. On the 21st, cleaned and smoked 
betwixt decks ; and on the 22d* the 
men’s bedding was spread on deck to 
air . — Note in Original Edition* 
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ship ; lor 1 would not trust them over 
the sides while we were at sea. 

On tho 1st of September 1 we crossed 
the Equator in the Longitude of 
27* 38' W., with a fine gale at SE. 
by S. ; and notwithstanding my ap- 
prehensions of falling in with the 
coast of Brazil in stretching to the 
SW., 1 kept the ship a full point 
from the wind. However, I found 
my fears were ill grounded ; for on 
drawing near that coast, we met with 
the wind more and more easterly; 
so that, by the time we were in the 
Latitude of 10° S., w r e could make a 
south-easterly course good. On the 
8th, we were in the Latitude of 8° 57' 
S. ; which is a little to the southward 
of Cape St Augustine, on the coast of 
Brazil. Our longitude, deduced from 
a very great number of lunar observa- 
tions, was Si° 18' W. ; and by the 
watch 31° 47'. The former is 1° 43', 
and the latter 2° 14' more westerly 
than the Island of Fernando do No- 
loiiha, the situation of which was 
n*etty well detei mined during my 
ate voyage, lienee I concluded that 
we could not now bo farther from the 
continent than twenty or thirty leagues 
at most ; and perhaps not much less, 
as we neither had soundings, nor any 
other signs of land. 

We proceeded oil our voyage, with- 
out meeting with anything of note, 
till the 6th of October. Being then 
in the Latitude of 35° 15' S., Longi- 
tude 7° 45' W., we met with light 
airs and calms by turns, for three 
days successivcl}'. Wc had, for some 
days before, seen albatrosses, pinta- 
docs, and other petrels ; and here we 
saw three penguins, which occasioned 
us to sound, but we found no ground 
with a line of 150 fathoms. We put 
a boat in the water, and shot a tew 

1 The afternoon, as appears from 
Mr Anderson’s Journal, was spent in 
performing the old and ridiculous 
ceremony of ducking those who had 
ftotcrosscd the Equator before. Though 
Captain Cook did not suppress the 
^custom, ho thought it too trifling to 
‘deserve the least mention of it in his 
journal, or even in his log-book* 


tiie cape. m 

birds ; one of which was a black 
petrel, about the size of a crow-, aud, 
except as to the bill and feet, very 
like one. It had a few white feathers 
under the throat ; and the under-side 
of the quill-feathers was of an ash- 
colour. All the other feathers were 
jet black, as also the bill and legs. 
On the 8tb, in the evening, one of 
those birds which sailors call noddies 
settled on our rigging and was caught. 
It was something larger than an Eng- 
lish blackbird, and nearly as black, 
except the upper part of the head, 
whien was w r hite, looking as if it w T ere 
pow dered ; the whitest feathers grow- 
ing out from the base of the upper 
bill, from which they gradually as- 
sumed a darker colour, to about the 
middle of the upper part of the neck, 
where the white shade was lost in the 
black, without being divided by any 
line. It was web-footed ; had black 
legs and a black bill, which was long, 
and not unlike that of a curlew. It 
is said these birds never fly far from 
land. We knew of none nearer the 
station we were in, than Gough's or 
Richmond Island, from which our 
distance could not be less than 100 
leagues. But it must be observed 
that the Atlantic Ocean, to the south- 
ward of this latitude, has been but 
little frequented ; so that there may 
be more islands there than we are 
acquainted with. 

This calm weather was succeeded 
by a fresh gale from the N\V., w hich 
lasted two days. Then we had again 
variable light airs for alwit twenty- 
four hours; when the N1V. wind re- 
turned, ami blew with such strength 
that on the 17th we had sight of the 
Capo of Good Hope, and the next 
day anchored in Table Bay. 

As soon as we had received tlio 
usual visit from the master attendant 
and the surgeon, I sent an officer to 
w ait on Baron Plettenberg, the gov- 
ernor ; and, on his return, saluted 
the garrison with thirteen guns, 
which compliment was returned with 
the same number. As soon as we had 
saluted, I went on shore, accompanied 
by some of my officers, and waited 
on tho Governor, tho lieutenaut-gover* 
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nor, the fiscal, and tlio commander of 
the troops. These gentlemen received 
me with the greatest civility ; and 
the Governor, in particular, promised 
me every assistance that the place 
afforded. At the same time I ob- 
tained his leave to set up our obscr- , 
vatory on any spot I should think | 
most convenient ; to pitch tents for 
the sailmakers and coopers ; ami to 
bring the cattle on shore, to graze 
near our encampment. Before 1 re- 
turned on board, 1 ordered soft bread, 
fresh meat, and greens to l>e provided 
every day for the ship's company. 
On the 22d, we set up the tent* and 
observatory, and began to sond tlie 
several articles out of the ship which 
I wanted on shore. This could not 
be done sooner, as the militia of the 
place were exercising on or near the 
ground which we were to occupy. 

The next day, we began to observe 
equal altitudes of the sun, in order to 
ascertain the rate of the watch, or 
which is the same thing, to find 
whether it had altered its rate. 
These observations were continued 
every day, whenever the weather 
would permit, till the time of our 
departure drew near. But before 
this, the calkers had been set to 
work to calk the ship ; and I had 
concerted measures for supplying both 
ships with such provisions as I should 
want. Bakers, likewise, had been 
ordered, immediately after our ar- 
rival, to bake such a quantity of 
bread as I thought would be requisite. 
As fast as the several articles destined 
for the Resolution were got ready, they 
were carried on board. 

Nothing remarkable happened till 
the evening of the 31st, when it came 
on to blow excessively hard at SE., 
and continued for three days ; dur- 
ing which time there was no com- 
munication between the ship and the 
shore. The Resolution was the only 
shin in the bay that rode out the gale 
without dragging her anchors. We 
felt its effects as sensibly on shore. 
Our tents and observatory were torn 
to pieces ; and our astronomical quad- 
rant narrowly escaped irreparable 
damage. On the 3d of November 


the storm censed, and the next day 
we resumed our different employ* 
nients. In the morning of the 10th 
the Discovery arrived in the bay. 
Captain Clerk© informed me that he 
had sailed from Plymouth on the let 
of August, and would have been 
with us here a week sooner if the 
late gale of wind had not blown him 
off the coast. Upon the whole, he 
was seven days longer in his pass*] 
from England than we had been. He 
had the misfortune to lose one of his 
marines, by falling overboard j but 
there had "been no other mortality 
amongst his people, and they now ar- 
rived well and healthy. [Here the 
history of an excursion into the 
country, narrated by Mr Anderson, 
is omitted, with the exception of a 
passage describing a remarkable stone 
or rock.] 

44 In the afternoon we went to see 
a stone of a remarkable size, called 
by the inhabitants the Tower of 
Babylon, or the Pearl Diamond, It 
lies, or stands, upon the top of some 
low hills, at the foot of which our 
farm-house 1 was situated ; and though 
the road to it is neither very steep 
nor rugged, we were above an hour 
and a half iri walking to it. It is ol 
an oblong shape, rounded on the top, 
and lies nearly south and north. The 
east and west sides are steep and 
almost perpendicular. The south 
end is likewise steep, and its greatest 
height is there ; from whence it 
declines gently to the north part, by 
which wo ascended to its top, and 
had an extensive view of the whole 
country. Its circumference, I think, 
must be at least lialf-a-niilc ; os it 
took us above half-an-hour to walk 
round it, including every allowance 
for the bad road and stopping a little. 
At its highest part, which is the south 
end, comparing it with a known ob- 
ject, it seems to equal the dome of St 
Paul’s Church, It is one uninter- 
rupted mass or stone, if we except 
some fissures, or rather impressions* 
not above three or four feet deep, and 
■■■«■« * - * 

1 Where the party had their quar- 
ters on the previous night. 
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ft vein which runs across near its 
north end. It is of that sort of stone 
cMled by mineralogists Saxum con- 
fflutinatuw , and (insists chiefly of 

K ieces of coarse quartz and glim to er, 
eld together by a clayey cement. 
But the vein which crosses it, though 
of the sumo materials, is much com- 
pactor. This vein is not above a foot 
broad or thick, and its surface is cut 
into little squares or oblongs, disposed 
obliquely, which makes it look like 
the remains of some artificial work. 
But I could not observe whether it 
penetrated far into the large rock, or 
was only superficial. In descending, 
we found at its foot a very rich black 
mould ; and on the sides of the bills, 
some trees of a considerable size, 
natives of the place, which are a 
species of olea.” 

On the 23d, we got on board the 
observatory, clock, &c. 1 


CHAPTER IV. 

Afiek the disaster which happened 
1o our sheep, 2 * it may be well supposed 
I did not trust those that remained 
long on shore, but got them and t lie 
other cattle on board as fust as pos- 
sible. I also added to my original 
stock by purchasing two young bulls, 
two heifers, two young stone -horses, 
two mares, two rams, several ewes 
and goats, and some rabbits and 
poultry. All of them were intended 
lor New Zealand, Otahcite, and the 
neighbouring islands, or any other 
places, in the course of our voyage, 
where there might be a prospect that 
the leaving any of them would be use- 
ful to posterity. 

Towards the latter end o£ November 


1 The rest of the Chapter, omitted, 
consists of purely technical accounts 
of astronomical observations, and 
nautical remarks on the passage from 

England to the Cape, with regard to 

the currents and the variation. 

* * 4 Some dogs having got in amongst 
them, forced them out of the pen, kill- 
ing four, and dispersing the rest/* 


the calkers had finished their work 
on board the Discovery, and she had 
received all her provisions and water. 
Of the former, both ships had a supply 
sufficient for two years and upwards. 
And every other article we could 
thiilk of necessary for such a voyage, 
that could be had at the Cape, was 
procured, neither knowing when nor 
where we might come to a place where 
we could furnish ourselves so well. 
Having given Captain Clerke a copy 
of my instructions, and an order 
directing him how to proceed in case 
of separation, in the morning of the 
30th we repaired on board. At five 
in the afternoon a breeze sprung up 
at SE., with which we weighed and 
stood out of the bay. At nine it Ml 
calm, and we anchored between Pen- 
guin Island and the east shore, where 
we lay till 3 o’clock next morning. 
We then weighed and put to sea, with 
a light breeze at S. ; but did not get 
clear of the land till the morning of the 
3d [of December], when, with a fresh 
gale at WN W. , we stood to the SE. to 
get more into the way of these winds. 

On the 5th, a sudden squall of wind 
carried away the Resolution’s mizzen- 
topmast. Having another to replace 
it, the loss was not felt, especially as 
it was a bad stick, and bad often com- 
plained. On the 6th, in the evening, 
neingthen in the Latitude of 39°14'S., 
and in the Longitude of 23° 56' E., 
we passed through several small sjiots 
of water of reddish colour. Some of 
this was taken up, and it was found 
to abound with a small animal, which 
the microscope discovered to be like 
a cray-fish, of a reddish liue. We 
continued our course to the SE., with 
a very strong gale from the westward, 
followed by a mountainous sea, which 
made the ship roll and tumble ex- 
ceedingly, and gave us a great deal of 
trouble to preserve the cattle we had 
on board# Notwithstanding all our 
care, several goats, especially the 
males, dud, and some sheep. This 
misfortune was, in a great measure, 
owing to the cold, which we now 
began most sensibly to feel. 

On the 12tb, at noon, we saw land 
extending from SE. by S. to SE. by E* 
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Upon a nearer approach vet found it 
to be two islands. That which lies 
moat to the month* and is also the 
largest* I judged to bo about fifteen 
leagues in circuit* and to be in the 
Latitude of 4 6* 5 3' S.* and in thoLongi- 
tnde of 87° 46" E. The most northerly 
one is about nine leagues in circuit* 
and lies in the latitude of 46° 40' S.* 
a^d in 88* 8' 7-. Longitude. The dis- 
tance from the one to the other is 
about five leagues. We passed through 
this channel* at equal distance from 
both islands* and could not discover* 
with the assistance of our l>est glasses* 
either tTee or shrub on either of them. 
They seemed to have a rocky and bold 
shore ; and excepting the south-east 
parts* where the land is rather low 
and flat* a surface composed of barren 
mountains* which rise to a consider- 
able height* and whose summits and 
aides were covered with snow, which 
in many places seemed to be of a con- 
siderable depth. The south-east parts 
bad a much greater quantity on them 
than the rest* owing, probably, to the 
sun acting for a less space of time on 
these than on the north and north- 
west parts. The ground* where it 
was not hid by the snow, from the 
various shades it exhibited* may be 
supposed to be covered with moss, or, 
perhaps, such a oarse grass as is 
found in some parts of Falkland’s 
Islands. On the north side of each 
of the islands is a detached rock ; that 
near the south island is shaped like a 
tower, and seemed to be at some dis- 
tance from the shore. As we passed 
along* a quantity of sea-weed was 
seen* and the colour of the water in- 
dicated soundings. But there was no 
appearance of an inlet* unless near 
the rock just mentioned ; and that, 
from its smallness, did not promise 
a good anchoring-place. These two 
islands* os also four others which lie 
from nine to twelve degrees of longi- 
tude more to the east, and nearly in 
the same latitude* were discovered by 
Captains Marion dit Fresne andCrozet* 
French navigators, in January 1772, 
on their passage in two ships from 
the Cara of Good Hope to the Philip- 
pine Islands. As they have no nafnes 


in the Frcuch chart of the southern 
hemisphere* which Captain Croset 
communicated to me In 1775* 1 shall 
distinguish the two we now saw by 
calling them Prince Edward's Islands* 
after his Majesty's fourth son ; and 
the other four by the name of Marion's 
and Crozet’s Islands, to commemorate 
their discoverers. 

We had now* for the most part* 
strong gales between the north apd 
west, and but very indifferent weather* 
not better, indeed* than we generally 
have in England in the very depth 
of winter, though it was now the 
middle of summer in this hemisphere. 
Not discouraged* however* by this, 
after leaving Prince Edward's Inlands 
I shaped our course to mss to tho 
southward of the others that I might 
get into the latitude of the land dis- 
covered by Monsieur do Kerguelen. 
I had applied to the Chevalier do 
Borda, whom I found at Tenerifle, 1 
requesting that if he knew anything 
of the island discovered by Monsieur 
de Kerguelen* between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Now Holland* he 
w ould be so obliging as to communi- 
cate it to me. Accordingly* just be- 
fore we sailed from Santa Cruz Bay, 
he sent me the following account of 
it, viz. : “That the pilot of the Bous- 
sole, who was in the voyage wdth 
Monsieur d<* Kerguelen* lia<l given him 
the latitude ami longitude of a little 
island* which Monsieur de Kexgucleti 
called the Isleofliendezvous*and which 
lies not far from the great island which 
he saw. Latitude of the little isle, by 
seven observations* 48* 26' 8. ; Longi- 
tude, by seven observations of the dis- 
tance of the sun and moon* 64* 57' E. 
from Paris." I was very* sonry 1 had 
not sooner known that there was on 
board tho frigate at Toncriffe an officer 
who had been with Monsieur de Ker- 
guelen* especially the pilot* because 
from him I might hare obtained moip 
interesting information about this 
land than the situation alone* of which 
1 was not before entirely ignorant.' 


1 In command of tho French frigate 
la Boussole* riding in the road of 
Santa Crus. 
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My instructions directing me to i 
examine it, with a view to discover a 
good harbour, I proceeded in the 
eearch ; and on the 16th, being then 
in the Latitude of 48° 45' S., and 
in the Longitude of 62* K., we ©aw 
penguins and divers, and rock-weed 
floating in the sea. We continued to 
meet with more or less of these every 
day as we proceeded to the eastward ; 
ami on the 21st, in the Latitude of 
48*27' S., and in the Longitude of 
66* K., a very large seal was seen. 
We had now much foggy weather, 
and as we expected to fall in with the 
land every hour, our navigation be- 
came both tedious and dangerous. At 
length on the 24th, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, as we were steering to 
the eastward — the fog clearing away 
a little — wo saw land, 1 bearing SSE., 
which, upon a nearer approach, we 
found to l»e an island of considerable 
height, and about three leagues in 
circuit. Soon after we saw another 
of the same magnitude one league to 
the eastward ; and between these two, 
in the direction of SB., some smaller 
ones. In the direction of S. by E. 
half E., from the east end of the first 
island, a third high island was .seen. 
At times, as the fog broke away, we 
had the appearance of land over the 
small islands, and I had thoughts of 
steering for it by running in between 
them. But on drawing nearer, I 
found this would bo a dangerous at- 
tempt while the weather continued 
foggy. For if there should be no 
passage, or if we should meet with 
any sudden danger, it would have 
been impossible for us to get off, the 
wind being right astern, and a prod : 
gious sea running that broke on all 
the shores in a frightful surf. At the 
same time, seeing another* island in 
the north-east direction, and not 
knowing but that there might be 
more, Tjudged it prudent to haul off 

1 Captain Cook was not the original 
discoverer of these small islands which 
he now fell in with. It Is certain 
• that they had been seen and named 
by Kerguelen, on his second voyage, 
in December 1773. 


Rendezvous. m 

and wait for clearer weather lest we 
should get entangled amongst ui 
known lands in a thick fog. We did 
but just weather the island last men* 
tioned. 1 1 is a high round rock, which 
was named Bligh’s Cap. Perhaps 
this is the same that Monsieur do 
Kerguelen called the Isle of Rendez- 
vous,* but I know nothing that can 
rendezvous at it but fowls of the 
air, for it is certainly inaccessible to 
every other animal. 

At 11 o’clock the weather began tb 
clear up, and we immediately tacked, 
and steered in for the land. At noon 
we had a pretty good observation, 
which enabled us to detennine the 
latitude of Bligh’s Cap, which is the 
northernmost island, to be 48° 29' S., 
and its longitude C8° 40' E. AVe 
passed it at 3 o’clock, standing to the 
SSE., with a fresh gale at \V\ Soon 
after we saw the land, of which we 
had a faint view in the morning ; 
and at 4 o’clock it extended from SE. 
half JO. to SW. by S., distant about 
four miles. The left extreme, which 
1 judged to be the northern point of 
this land, called in the French chart 
of the southern hemisphere. Cape St 
Louis, 3 terminated in a perpendicular 
rock of a considerable height ; and 
the right one (near which is a detached 
rock) in a high indented point. From 
this point the coast seemed to turn 
short round to the southward ; for we 
could see no land to the westward of 
the direction in which it now bore to 
us, but the islands we had observed 
in the morning ; the most southerly 

8 This isle, or rock, was the single 
point about which Captain Cook had 
received the least information at Tone* 
riffe ; and we may observe how saga- 
cious he was in tracing it. Kergue- 
len’s words are: “Isle de Reunion, 
ui n’est qu’une Roche, nous servoit 
e Rendezvous, on de point de ral- 
liemont, et resscmble i un coin de 
mire. ” — Note in Original Edition . 

3 Cook is here declared by his editor 
to be in error ; the northern point he 
here describes being really that to 
which the French had given the name 
of Cape Frnnfois. 
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cf them lying nearly west from the 
point, about two or uim leagues die* 
taut* About the middle of the laud 
there appeared to be an inlet, for which 
we steered ; but, on approaching, found 
it was only a bending on the coast, and 
therefore bore up, to go round Cape 8t 
Ixmis. Soon after, land opened off the 
cape, in the direction or S. 63° R, 
and appeared to be a point at a con* 
siderabie distance ; for the trending 
of the coast from the cape was more 
southerly. We also saw several rocks 
and islands to the eastward of the 
above directions, the most distant of 
which was about seven leagues from 
the cape, bearing S. 88° K. Wo had 
no sooner got off the enpe, than we 
observed the coast to the southward to 
be much indented by projecting points 
and bays ; so that we now made sure 
of soon finding a good harbour. Ac- 
cordingly, wo had not run a mile 
farther, before we discovered one be- 
hind the cape, into which we Wgan 
to ply ; but after making one board, 
it fell calm, and we anchored at the 
entrance in forty-five fathoms water, 
the bottom Mack sand ; as did the 
Discovery soon after. I immediately 
despatched Mr llligh, the master, in 
a boat to sound the harbour ; who, on 
his return, rej*orted it to be safe ami 
commodious, with good anchorage in 
every part, and great plenty of fresh 
water, seals, penguins, and other birds 
on the shore, but not a stick of wood. 
While we lay at anchor, wc olwrrej 
that the flood tide came from the SK., 
mnningtwo knots, at least, in an hour. 

At daybreak in the morning of the 
25th, wc weighed with a gentle breeze 
at W., and having wrought into the 
harbour, to witbin a quarter of a mile 
of the sandy beach at its head, we 
anchored in eight fathoms water, the 
Ixrttom a fine dark sand. The Dis- 
covery did not get in till 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon ; when Captain Clerke 
informed me, that he had narrowly 
escaped being driven on the south 
point of the harbour, his anchor hav- 
ing started before they had time to 
shorten in the cable. This obliged 
them to set sail, and drag the anchor 
after them, till they had room to 


heave it up; and then they found 
one of its palms was broken off. As 
soon as we had anchored, I ordered 
all the boats to m hoisted out ; the 
ship to lie moored with a kedge an* 
chor ; and the water-casks to be got 
ready to send on shore. In the mean* 
time I landed, to look for the most 
convenient spot where they might be 
filled. And to see what else the place 
afforded. 1 found the shore, in a 
manner, covered with penguins and 
other birds, and seals. These latter 
were not numerous, hut so insensible 
of fear (which plainly indicated that 
they were unaccustomed to such visi* 
tors), that we killed as many as ws 
chose, for the sake of tlieir fat or 
blubber, to make oil for our lamps, 
and other use*. Fresh water was ill 
no less plenty than were birds ; for 
every gully afforded a largo stream. 
Hut not a single tree or shrub, nor 
the least sign of any, was to be dis* 
covered, and but very little herbage 
of any sort. Before I returned to my 
ship, I ascended the first ridge of 
rocks, which rise in a kind of amphi- 
theatre above one another. I was in 
hopes, by this means, of obtaining a 
view of the country ; but before I 
reached the top, there came on so 
thick a fog, that I could hardly find 
my way down again, in the evening, 
we hauled the seine at the head of 
the harbour, hut caught only half-a- 
dozen .small fish. AVc had no better 
success next day, when we tried with 
hook and line. So that our only re- 
source here, for fresh provisions, was 
birds, of which there was au inex- 
haustible store. 

The morning of the 26th proved 
foggy, with rain. However, we went 
to work to fill water, and to cut grass 
for our battle, which we found in 
small spots near the head of the bar* 
hour. The rain which fell swelled 
all the rivulets to such a degree, that 
the sides of the hills bounding the 
harbour seemed to be covered with a 
sheet of water. For the rain, as it * 
fell, run into the fissures and crags of 
the rocks that composed the interior • 
parts of the hills, and was precipitated 
down their sides in prodigious tor* 
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rents. The people having wrought 
bard the two preceding days, and 
nearly completed* our water, which 
we filled from a"brook at the left 
corner of the beach, I allowed them 
the 27 th ns a day of rest, to celebrate 
Christmas. Upon this indulgence, 
many of them ivent on shore, and 
made excursions, in different direc- 
tions, into the country, which they 
found barren and desolate in the high- 
est degree. In the evening, one of 
them brought to me a quart bottle 
which he had found, fastened with 
some wire to a projecting rock on the 
north side of the harbour. This 
1 Kittle contained a piece of parch- 
ment, on w hich was written the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

** Ludovico X V GaUiaruifh 
rcjjc, cl (l . 1 dc Boyncs 
rcyi a Secret is ad res 
viuriti mas minis 1772 ct 
1733.” 

From this inscription, it is clear 
that we were not the first Europeans 
who had been in this harbour. 1 sun- 
nosed it to bo left by Monsieur de 
Boisguehenneu, who went on shore 
in a bout on the 13th of February 
1772, the same da}* that Monsieur de 
Kerguelen discovered this land. 2 As 
a memorial oi our having been in this 
harbour, I wrote on the other side of 
the parchment : 

1 The (d), no doubt, is a contraction 
of the word Domino. The French 
Secretary of tbo Marino was then 
Monsieur de Boyncs. 

* The bottle and inscription were 
really left nearly two years later, in 
January 1774, when Kerguelen, on 
his second voyage, by M. de Iloche- 
gude, one of his officers, took posses- 
sion of the country, with all the 
requisite formalities, in the name of 
the King of France. As the French 
ships had arrived on the const in 

December 1773, it was natural that 

the inscription should refer to that 
year rather than the following, as 
jarring possible claims by rival navi- 
gatortu 
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de Rcye May nee Britannia ?, 
Dccembria 1770.” 

I then put it again into a bottle, to- 
gether with a silver twopenny piece 
of 1772 ; and having covered the 
mouth of the bottle wdth a leaden 
cap, I placed it, the next morning, in 
a pile of stones erected for the pur- 
pose, upon a little eminence on the 
north shore of the harbour, and near 
to the place wdierc it was first found ; 
in which position it cannot escape the 
notice of any European wdiom chance 
or design may bring into this port. 
Here I displayed the British flag, and 
named the place Christmas Harbour, 
from our haring arrived in it on that 
festival. 

After I had finished this business 
of the inscription, I went in my boat 
round the harbour, and landed in 
several places, to examine wliat the 
shore afforded, and particularly to 
look for drift wood. For although 
the land here w r as totally destitute of 
trees, this might not be the case in 
other parts ; and if there were any, 
the torrents would force some, or, at 
least, some branches, into the sea, 
which would afterward throw them 
upon the shores, as in all other 
countries where there is wood, and in 
many where there is none ; but 
throughout the whole extent of the 
harbour I found not a single piece. 
In the afternoon, I went upon Cape 
St Louis, 3 accompanied by air King, 
my second lieutenant. I was in 
hopes, from this elevation, to have 
had a view of the sea coast, and of 
the islands lying oft* it. But, wdion 
I got up, I found every distant object 
below me hid in a thick fog. The 
land on the same plain, 4 or of a 
greater height, was visible enough, 
and appeared naked and desolate in 
the highest degree, except some hills 
to the southward, which were covered 
with snow. When I got on board, I 
found the launch hoisted in, the ships 
unmoored, and ready to put to sea ; 


3 Cape Francois. 4 Level, 
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but our sailing was deferred till 6 
o clock the next morning, when we 
weighed anchor. 


CHAPTER V. 1 

Bring desirov of getting the length 
of Cape George,* to be assured whether 
or no it was the most southerly point 
of the whole laud, I continued to 
stretch to the south, under all the 
sail we could carry, till half-an-honr 
past 7 o'clock [December $0]; when, 
seeing no likelihood of accomplishing 
my design, as the wind had by this 
time shifted to W S W. , the very di- 
rection in which we wanted to go, 1 
took the advantage of the shifting of 
the wind, anti stood away from the 
coast. At this time, Cape George 
bore S. 63° W., distant al>oiit seven 
leagues. A small island that lies otT 
the pitch of the caj»c, was the only 
land we could see to the south of it 
and we were further confirmed that 
there was no more in that quarter, by 
a SW. swell which wo met as soon as 
we brought the capo to boar in this 
direction. 

But we have still a stronger proof 
that no part of this land can extend 
much, if at all, to the southward of 
Cape George ; and that is, Captain 
Furueaux s track in February 1773, 

1 This Chapter is almost entirely de- 
voted to a minute account of Captain 
Cook’s examination of the coast of 
Kerguelen’s Land, and to Mr Ander- 
son’s observations on the natural 
products, the animals, the soil, &c., 
of that remote and unprofitable re- 
gion. The present interest of these 
matters is so slight, that there is no 
loss in the omission of the Chapter, 
with the exception of a brief passage, 
in which Cook affirms the insularity 
of Kerguelen’s Land, described at first 
by its discoverer as a magnificent 
continent. 

* So called by Captain Cook in 
honour of the King ; it is placed by 
him in Latitude 49 a 54' S., Longi- 
tude 70° ir E. 


after his separation from me during 
my late voyage. Mis log-book is now 
lying before me, and 1 find from it 
that ho crossed thf meridian of this 
laud only about seventeen leagues to 
the southward of Cape George ; a die* 
tance at which it may very well be 
seen in clear weather. This seems to 
have been the cose when Captain 
Fumeanx passed it. For his log- 
book makes no mention of fogp or 
hazy weather ; on the contrary, it ex-* 
pressly tells us that, when in this 
situation, they hail it in their power 
to make observations, both for lati- 
tude ami longitude, on l>oani his 
ship ; so that, if this land extends 
farther south tlmn Cajie George, it 
would have been scarcely possible 
that ho should have passed without 
seeing it. 

From these circumstances we are 
able to determine, within a very few 
miles, the quantity of latitude that 
this land occupies, which does not 
much exceed one degree and a quar- 
ter. As to its extent from east to 
west, that still remains undecided. 
We only know, that no part of it can 
reach so far to the west as the meri- 
dian of 65*; because, in 1773, under 
that meridian, I searched for it in 
vain. The French discoverers, with 
some reason, imagined Cape St Ix>uis 
to 1 m* the plotting point of a southern 
continent. The Knglislt have since 
proved that no such continent exists; 
and that the land in question is an 
island of no great extent,* which, 
from its sterility, I should, with great 
propriety, call the Island of Desola- 
tion, but that I would not rob Mon- 
sieur de Kerguelen of the honour of 
its bearing his name. 4 . * . . 

* Kerguelen concurs with Captain 
Cook as to this. However, ho tells 
us, that he has reason to believe that 
it is about 200 leagues in circuit ; and 
that he was acquainted with about 
fourscore leagues of its coast. ** 3 *eti 
coitnois environs qnatre-vingt Jleues 
des cotes ; *3t j’ai lieu de croire, qu’elle 
a environ deux cents Hencs de 
cuit. ’* — Note m Original Edition. 

4 Cook's alternative title, empty 
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CHAPTER VI. 

After leaving Kerguelen’s Land I 
Steered E. by N., intending, in obed- 
ience to my instructions, to touch 
next at New Zealand, to recruit our 
water, to take in wood, and to make 
liay for the cattle. Their number 
by this time had been considerably 
diminished ; two young bulls, one of 
the heifors, two rains, and several of 
the goats having of late died while wc 
were employed in exploring tin’s deso- 
late coast. ... 

Thus far [to Jan. 3] we had fresh 
gales from the W. and S VV. , and 
tolerably clear weather. But now 
the wind veered to the N., where it 
continued eight days, and was at- 
tended with a thick fog. During 
this time, we ran above 300 leagues 
in the dark. Now and then the 
weather would dear up, and give us 
a sight of the sun ; but this happened 
very seldom, ami was always of short 
continuance. On the 7th, 1 hoisted 
out a boat, and sent an order to Cap- 
tain Clerke, appointing Adventure 
Bay, iu Van Diemen’s Land, as our 
pl^ce of rendezvous, in case of separa- 
tion before we arrived in the meridian 
of that land. But wo were fortunate 
enough, amidst all this foggy weather, 
by frequently firing guns as signals, 
though we seldom saw each other, not 
to lose company. 

On the 12th, being in the Latitude 
of 48* 40' S. t Longitude 110° 26' E., 
the northerly winds ended in a calm ; 
which, after a few hours, was suc- 
ceeded by a wind from the southward. 
This, with rain, continued for twenty- 
four hours ;* when it freshened, and 
veered to the west and north-west, 
and brought on fair and clear weather. 
We continued our course to the east- 
ward, without meeting with anything 
worthy of notice, till 4 o’clock in 
the morning of the 19th, when, in a 
sudden squall of wind, though the 
Discovery received no damage, our 

justified by all that he and Mr Ander- 
son observed, is now commonly 
adopted in English maps. 


TO VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. B5f 

fore-topmast went by the board, and 
carried the maintop-gallantmast with 
it. This occasioned some delay, as it 
took us up the whole day to clear the 
wreck, and to fit another topmast. 
The former was accomplished without 
losing any part of it, except a few 
fathoms of small rope. Not having 
a spare maintop-gallantmast on board, 
the foretop-gallantmast was converted 
into one for our immediate use. 

On the 24th, at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, we discovered the coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land, bearing N. half 
W. At 6 o’clock in the afternoon wo 
sounded, and found sixty fathoms 
water, over a bottom of broken coral 
and shells. Soon after we had sight 
of land the westerly winds left us, 
and were succeeded by variable light 
airs and alternate calms, till the 26th 
at noon. At that time a breeze sprung 
up and freshened at SE., which put 
it in my power to carry into execution 
the design I had upon due considera- 
tion formed, of carrying the ships 
into Adventure Bay, where I might 
expect to get a supply of wood and of 
grass for the cattle ; of both which 
articles we should, as 1 now found, 
have been in great want, if I had 
waited till our arrival in New Zea- 
land. We therefore stood for the 
bay, and anchored in it at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, in twelve fathoms 
water. Our distance from the nearest 
shore was about three quarters of a 
mile. As soon as we had anchored, l 
ordered the boats to be hoisted out. 
In one of them 1 went myself, to look 
for the most commodious place for 
furnishing ourselves with the neces- 
sary supplies ; and Captain Clerke 
went in liis boat upon the same ser- 
vice. Wood and water we found in 
plenty, and in situations convenient 
enough, especially the first. But 
grass, of which we stood most in 
need, was scarce, and also very coarse. 
Necessity, however, obliged us to take 
such as we could get. Next morning 
early, I sent Lieutenant King to the 
east side of the bay with two parties, 

| one to cut wood, and the other to cut 
grass, under the protection of the 
marines, whom I judged it prudent 
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to land m a guard. For although, i» 
yet, none of the native# had appeared, 
thare could be no doubt that some 
ware in our neighbourhood, aa wo had 
seen columns of smoke from the time 
Of our approaching the coast; and 
some now was observed at no great 
distance up in the woods. 1 also sent 
the launch for water ; and afterwards 
visited all the parties myself. In the 
evening, we drew the seine at the hood 
of tho bay, and, at one haul, caught 
a great quantity of fish. We should 
have got niany'inoro had not the net 
broken in drawing it ashore. Most 
of them were of that sort known to 
&amen by the name of elephant fish. 
After this every one repaired on board 
with what wood ami grass we had cut, 
that we might be ready to sail when- 
ever tho wind should serve. This not 
happening next morning, the jieople 
were sent on shore again on the same 
duty as the day before. 1 also em- 
ployed the carpenter, with part of his 
crew, to cut some spars for the use of » 
the ship ; and despatched Mr Robe its, 1 
one of the mates, in a small boat to ! 
survey the bay. 

lu tho afternoon, we were agree- 
ably surprised, at the place where we 
were cutting wood, with a visit from 
some of the natives — eight men and a 
lx>y. They approached us from the 
woods, without betraying any marks 
of fear, or rather with the greatest 
confidence imaginable ; for none of 
them had any weapons, except one 
who held in liis hand a stick about 
two feet long, and pointed at one end. 
They were quite naked, and wore no 
ornaments, unless w'e consider as such. 


of them had their halt and beards 
sheared with a red ointment s and 
aouie had their faces alsojxunted with 
the same conq>ositton. They received 
every present wo made to them with* 
out the least appearance of «ati*fao* 
tion. When some bread was given, 
as soon as they understood that it was 
to be eaten, they either returned it or 
threw it away, without even tasting 
it. They also refused some elephant 
fish, both raw and dressed, which we 
offered to them, llut upon giving 
some birds to thorn, they uni not re* 
turu these, and easily made us com* 
prebend that they were fond of such 
food. 1 had brought two pigs ashore, 
with a view to leave them in the 
I woods. The instant these came with* 
in their reach, they seized them, as a 
! dog would have done, by the ears, 

‘ and were for carrying them off immt** 
diately, with uo other intention, as 
we could perceive, but to kill them. 

I Icing desirous of knowing the use 
of the stick which one of our visitors 
carried in his hand, I made signs to 
them to show' me, and so far succeeded, 
that one of them set up a piece of 
wood as a mark, and threw at it, at 
the distance of about twenty yards. 
But we had little reason to commend 
his dexterity, for after repeated trials, 
he was still vety W'idc from the object. 
Ouiai, to show them how much supe- 
rior our weapons were to theirs, then 
filed his musket at it; which alarmed 
them so much, that notwithstanding 
all we could do or say, they rail in* 
stantly into the woods* One of them 
was so frightened, that he let drop an 
axo and two knives that had been 


and as a proof of their love of finery, 
£ome largo punctures or ridges raised 
on different parts of their bodies, some 
in straight and others in curved lines. 
They were of the common stature, but 
rather slender. Their skin was black, 
and also their hair, which was as woolly 
as that of any native of Guinea ; but 
they were not distinguished by remark- 
ably thick lips, nor flat noses. On 
the contrary, their features were far 
from being disagreeable. They had 
pretty good eyes, and, their teeth were 
tolerably even, but vciy duty. Most 


given to him. From us, however, 
they went to the place where some of 
the Discovery's people were employed 
in taking water into their boat. The 
officer of that party, not knowing that 
they had paid us so friendly a visit, 
nor what their intent might be, filed 
a musket in the air, which sent them 
olf with the greatest precipitation. 

Thus ended our first interview with 
the natives. Immediately after their 
filial retreat, judging that their fear* 
would prevent tneir remaining nmr 
enough to observe wln«t was passings 
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I ordered two pigs, being a boar and 
•ow, to be carried about a mile with- 
in the woods, tit the head of the bay. 
1 Saw them left t#ere, by the side of 
ft fresh -water brook. A young bull 
and a cow, and some sheep and goats 
were also ut first intended to have 
been left by me, as an additional pre- 
sent to Van Diomen's Land. But I soon 
laid aside all thoughts of this, from a 
persuasion that the natives, incapable 
of ontering into my views of improving 
their country, wmild destroy them. 
If ever they should meet with the 
pigs, I have no doubt this will be 
their fate. But as that race of animals 
soon becomes wild, and is fond of the 
thickest cover of the woods, there is 
great probability of their being i>re- 
servod. An open place must have 
been chosen for the accommodation of 
the other cattle ; and in such a situa- 
tion they could not possibly have re- 
mained concealed many days. 

The morning of the 29tli was ushered 
in with a dead calm, which continued 
all day, and effectually prevented our 
sailing. 1 therefore sent a party over 
to the east point of the bay to cut 
gross, having been informed that 
some of a supeiior quality grew there. 
Another jKirty, to cut wood, was 
ordered to go to the usual place, and 
] accompanied them myself. We had 
observed several of the natives this 
morning sauntering along the shore, 
which assured us, that though their 
consternation had made them leave 
us so abruptly the day before, they 
were convinced that wu intended them 
no mischief, and were desirous of re- 
newing the intercourse. It was natu- 
ral that I should wish to he present 
on tho occasion. We had not been 
long landed before about twenty of 
them, men and boys, joined us, with- 
out expressing the least sign of fear 
or distrust. There was one of this 
company conspicuously deformed, ami 
who was not more distinguishable by 
tln$ hump upon his back than by the 
drollery of his gestures and the seem- 
ing humour of his speeches, which he 
was very fond of exhibiting, as we 
supposed, for our entertainment. But, 
unfortunately, wo could not under- 


stand him ; the language spoken here 
being wholly unintelligible to ua. It 
appeared to me to be different from 
that spoken by the inhabitants of the 
more northern parts of this country 
whom I met with in my first voyage, 
which is not extraordinary, since those 
wc now saw, and those we then visited, 
differ in many other respects. 1 Nor 
did they seem to be such miserable 
wretches as the natives whom Dampicr 
mentions to have seen on its western 
coast. 8 Some of our present group 
wore, loose round their necks, three 
or four folds of small cord made of 
the fur of some animal ; and others of 
them had a narrow slip of the kan- 
garoo skin tied round their ancles, f 
gave to each of them a string of beads 
and a medal, which I thought they 
received with some satisfaction. They 
seemed to set no value on iron or on 
iron tools. They were even ignorant 
of the use of fish-hooks, if we might 
judge from their manner of looking at 
some of ours which we showed to 
them. Wo cannot, however, suppose 
it to be possible that a people who 
inhabit a sea coast, and wiio seem to 
derive no part of their sustenance 
from the productions of the ground, 
should not be acquainted with some 
mode of catching fish, although we 
did not happen to see any of them 
thus employed, nor observe any canoe 
or vessel in which they could go upon 
the water. Though they absolutely i «- 
jectod the sort offish that we offered to 
them, it was evident that shell-fish, at 
least, made a part of their food, from 
the many heaps of mussel -shells we saw 
in different parts near the shore, and 
about some deserted habitations near 
the head of tho bay. These were little 
sheds or hovels built of sticks and 
covered with bark. We could also 
perceive evident signs of their sorne- 

1 The most striking difference seem- 
ed to be with regard to the texture of 
tho hair. Tho natives whom Captain 
Cook met with at Endeavour River in 
17(59 are said by him to have natur- 
ally long and black hair, though it 
be universally cropped short. 

u AnU\ page 232. 
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times taking tin their abode in the 
trunks of large tree*, which had been 
hollowed out by Are most probably 
for this very purpose* In or near 
all these habitations, and wherever 
there was a heap of shells, there re- 
mained the marks of fire, an indubit- 
able proof that they do not eat their 
food raw* 

After staying about an hour with 
the wooding party and the natives, as 
1 could now be pretty confident that 
the latter were not likely to give tho 
former any disturbance, I left them, 
and went over to the grass-cutters on 
the east point of the bay, and found 
that they had met with a fine patch. 
Having seen the boats loaded, I left 
that party and returned on board to 
dinner, where, some time after. Lieu- 
tenant King arrived. From him 1 
learned that I had but just left the 
shore when several women and chil- 
dren made their appearance, and were 
introduced to him by some of the men 
who attended them* Ho gave pre- 
sents to all of them of such trifles as 
he had about him. These females 
wore a kangaroo skin (in the same 
shape as it came from tho animal) 
tied over the shoulders and round the 
waist. Hut its only use seemed to be 
to support their children when car- 
ried on their backs, for it did not 
cover those parts which most nations 
conceal ; being in all other resects as 
naked as the men, and as black, and 
their bodies marked with scars in the 
same manner. But in this they dif- 
fered from the men, that though their 
hair was of the same colour and tex- 
ture, some of them had their heads 
completely shorn or shaved ; in others 
this operation had been performed 
only on one side, while the rest of 
them had all the upper part of the 
head shorn close, leaving a circle of 
hair all round, somewhat like tho 
totumre of the Romish ecclesiastics. 
Many of the children had fine features, 
mid were thought pretty ; but of the 
persons of the women, especially those 
advanced in years, a less favourable 
report was made. However, some 
of the gentlemen belonging to the 
Discovery, 1 was told, paid their J 


addresses, and modeliberal offers of pre- 
sents, which were rejected with great 
disdain ; whether from a tens* of 
virtue, or the fear w displeasing their 
men, I shall not pretend to determine. 
That this gallantry was not very agree- 
able to the latter, is certain ; for an 
elderly man, as soon as he observed it, 
ordered all the women and children 
to retire, which they obeyed, though 
some of them showed a little reluct- 
ance. 

This conduct of Europeans amongst 
savages to their women is highly 
blAinable, as it creates a jealousy in 
their men that may be attended with 
consequences fatal to the success of 
the common enterprise, and to the 
whole body of adventurers, without 
advancing tho private purpose of the 
individual, or enabling him to gain 
the object of his wishes. I believe it 
lias been generally found, amongst 
uncivilised people, that where the 
women are easy of access the men are 
the first to offer them to strangers; 
and that, where this is not the case, 
neither the allurement of presents nor 
the opport unity of privacy, will be 
likely to have the desired effect. This 
obseivation, I am sure, will hold good 
throughout all the parts of the South 
Sea where I have been. Why, then, 
should men act so absurd a part as to 
risk tlicir own safety, and that of all 
their companions in pursuit of a 
gratification which they have no pro- 
bability of obtaining? 

In the afternoon 1 went a&iin to the 

n ss-cu tiers to forward their work. 

bund them then upon Penguin 
Island, where they had met with a 
plentiful crop of excellent grass. Wo 
laboured hard till sunset, and then 
repaired on lioard satisfied with the 
quantity we had collected, which I 
judged sufficient to last till our arrival 
m New Zealand. During our whole 
stay we had cither calms or light airs 
from the eastward. Little or no time, 
therefore, was lost by xny putting in 
at this place. For if I had kept the 
sea, we should not have been twenty 
leagues advanced farther on our voy- 
age ; and, short as otir continuance 
whs here, it has enabled me to add 
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somewhat to the imperfect acquaint- 
ance that has hitheito been acquired 
with tills part of the globe. 1 


CHAPTER VII. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning of the 
80th of January, a light breeze .spring- 
ing up at W., we weighed anchor, 
nnd put to sea from Adventure 15uy. 
Hoon after, the wind veered to the 
southward, and increased to a perfect 
storm. Its fury abated in the even- 
ing, when it veered to the E. and 
NJ5. We pursued our course to the 
eastward without meeting with any* 
thing worthy of note, till the night 
between the 6th and 7th of February, 
when a marine belonging to the Dis- 
covery fell overboard and was never 
seen afterward. This was the second 
misfortune of the kind that had hap- 

1 icncd to Captain Clerke since he left 
England. 

Un thelOth, at four in the after- 
noon, we discovered the land ol New 
Zealand. The part we saw’ proved to 
be ltocks Point, and bore SK. by S , 
about eight or nine leagues distant. 
After milking the land, I steered for 
Cape Farewell, which at daybreak 
the next morning bore S. by W., 
distant about four leagues. At 8 
o'clock it bore SW. by S., about five 
leagues distant ; and in this situa- 
tion, wo had forty-five fathoms water 
over a sandy bottom. In rounding 
the Cape we had fifty fathoms, ami 
tile same sort of bottom. I now 
steered for Stephen’s Island, which 
wc came up with at 0 o’clock at 
night; and. at ton next morning, 
anchored in our old action in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound. Unwilling to lose 
anytime, our operations commenced 
that very afternoon, when we landed 
a number of empty watercasks, and 
began to clear a place where we might 

1 Several juices of naturalistic and 
other observations on Van Diemen’s 
Ijand, by Mr Anderson — valuable and 
novel in their day, but now devoid of 
UUerest—are here omitted. 


set up the two observatories, and 
tents for the reception of a guard ami 
of such of our people whose business 
might make it necessary for them to 
remain on shore. 

We had not been Jong at anchor 
before several canoes, filled with 
natives, came alongside of the sbij>s ; 
but very few of them would venture 
on board, which appeared the more 
extraordinary, as 1 was well known 
to them all. There was one man in 
paiticular amongst them whom I had 
treated with remarkable kindness 
during the whole of my stay when I 
was last here. Yet now neither pro- 
fessions of friendship nor presents 
could prevail upon him to come into 
the ship. This shyness was to be 
accounted for only upon this sup- 
position, that they were apprehensive 
wc had revisited their country in 
order to revenge the death of Captain 
Furneaux's people. Seeing Omai on 
board my ship now, whom they must 
have remembered to have seen on 
board the Adventure when the mel- 
ancholy affair happened, and whose 
firet conversation with them, as they 
approached, generally turned on that 
subject, they must be well assured 
that I was no longer a stranger to it. 
I thought it necessary, therefore, to 
use every endeavour to assure them 
of the continuance of my friendship, 
and that I should not disturb them 
on that account. I do not know 
whether this had any weight with 
them ; but certain it is, that they, 
very soon laid aside all manner of 
restraint and distrust. 

On the 13tli we set up two tents, 
one from each ship, on the same spot 
where we had pitched them formerly. 
The observatories were at the samo 
time erected ; and Messrs King and 
Biiyly began their operations ini me- 
diately, to find the rate of the time- 
keeper, and to make other observa- 
tions. The remainder of the empty 
water- casks were also sent on shore, 
with the cooper to trim and a suffi- 
cient number of sailors to fill them. 
Two men were appointed to brew 
spruce beer, and the carpenter and 
his crew were ordered to cut wood. 
2 s 
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A boat* with a party of tneu, under 
the directiou of one of the mates, wan 
sent to collect gnue for our cattle ; 
and the people that remained on 
board were employed in refitting the 
atrip, and arranging the provision*. 
In thU manner we were all profitably 
busied during our stay. For the pro* 
tection of the party on shore, 1 ap- 
pointed a guard of ten marines, and 
ordeml arms for all the workmen ; 
and Mr King and two or three petty 
officers* constantly remained with 
them. A boat was never sent to any 
considerable distance from the ships 
-without being armed, and under the 
directiou of such officers as I could 
depend upon, and who were wrll ac- 
quainted with the natives. During 
my former visits to this country, 1 
had never taken some of these pre- 
cautions ; nor were they, 1 firmly be- 
lieve, more necessary now than they 
had been formerly. But after the 
tragical fate of the Adventure’s boat’s 
crew in this sound, and of Captain 
Marion du Fresno, and of some of his 
people, in the Bay of Islands , 1 it was 
impossible totally to divest ourselves 
of all apprehension of experiencing 
a similar calamity. 

If the natives entertained any sus- 
picion of our revenging these Acts of 
barbarity, they very soon laid it aside. 
For, during the course of this day, a 
gioat number of families came from 
different parts of the coast, and took 
up their residence close to us ; so 
that there was not 'a spot in the cove 
where a hut could be put up, that 
was not occupied by them, except the 
]4ace where we had fixed our little 
encampment. This they left us in 
quiet possession of; but they came 
and took away the ruins of some old 
huts that were there, as material* for 
their new erections. It is curious to 
oliscrve with what facility they build 
these occasional places of abode. I 
have seen above twenty of them 
erected on a spot of ground that, not 
an hour before, was covered with 
shrubs and plants. They generally 
bring some part of the materials with 

1 In 1772* see anlc $ p. 609. 


them ; the rest they find upon the 
premises. I was present when a 
number of peonty landed* and built 
one of these village*. The moment 
the canoes reached the shore, the men 
leaped out* and at once took posses* 
siou of a piece of ground, by tearing 
up the plants and shrubs, or sticking 
up some part of the framing of a hut. 
They then returned to their canoes 
and secured their weapon* by setting 
them upagainstatree, or placing them 
in such a position that they could be 
laid hold of in an instant. I took 
particular notice that no one neglected 
this precaution. While the men were 
employed in raising the huts, the 
women were not idle. Some were 
stationed to take care of the canoes; 
others to secure the provisions* and 
the few utensils in their possession ; 
and the rest went to gather dry sticks, 
that a tiro might be prepaml for dress- 
ing their victuals. As to the children, 

I kept them, ns also some of the more 
aged, sufficiently occupied in ^ram- 
bling for beads, till I had emptied 
my pockets, and then l left them. 
These tcmjiorary habitations are abun- 
dantly sufficient to afford shelter from 
the wind and rain, which is tho only 
purpose they are meant to answer. I 
observed that generally, if not always, 
the same tribe or family, though it 
were ever so large, associated and 
built together ; so that we frequently 
saw a village, as well as their larger 
towns, divided into different districts 
by low jwillmdes, or some similar 
mode of separation* 

The advantage wc received from 
the natives coming to live with na 
was not inconsiderable. For every 
day, when the weather would permit* 
some of them went out to eaten fish ; 
and we generally got, by exchanges* 
a good snare of the produco of their 
labours. This supply* and what our 
own nets and lines afforded ns* was so 
ample* that we seldom were in want 
of fish. Nor was there any deficiency 
of other refreshments. Celery, scurvy* 
grass* and portable soup wore boiled 
with the pease and wheat* for both • 
ships* companies, every day 
our whole stay ; and they had ijpwtfeo* 
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Iwer for their drink, so that, if any 
of our people had contracted the 
seeds of the scurvy, such a regimen 
soon removed them. But the truth 
is, when we arrived here, there were 
only two invalids (and these on board 
the Resolution) upon the siok lists in 
both ships. Besides the natives who 
took np their abode close to us, we 
were occasionally visited by others of 
them whose residence was not far off, 
and by some who lived more remote. 
Their articles of commerce were curi- 
osities, fish, and women. The two 
first always came to a good market ; 
which the latter did not. The sea- 
men had taken a kind of dislike to 
these people, and were either unwill- 
ing or afraid to associate with them ; 
which produced this good effect, that 
I knew no instance of a man's quit- 
ting his station to go to their habita- 
tions. 

Amongst our occasional visitors 
was a chief named Kalioora, who, as 
1 was informed, headed the party 
that cut off Captain Furneauxs 
people, and himself killed Mr llowe, 
the officer who commanded. To j udge 
of the character of Kahoora, by what 
1 heard from many of his country- 
men, he seemed to be more feared 
than beloved amongst them. Not 
satisfied with telling mo tliat he was 
a very bad man, some of them even 
importuned me to kill him ; and, I 
believe, they were not a little sur- 
prised that 1 did not listen to them ; 
.for, according to their ideas of equity, 
tliis ought to have been done. But 
if 1 hau followed the advice of all our 
pretended friends, I might have ex- 
tirpated the whole race ; for the 
people of each hamlet or village, by 
turns, applied to me to destroy the 
other. One would have almost 
thought it impossible that so striking 
a proof of the divided state in which 
this miserable people live could have 
been assigned. And yet I was sure that 
I did not misconceive the meaning of 
those who made those strange appli- 
cations to me ; for Omai, whoso lan- 
guage was a dialect of their own, and 
jwrfectly understood all that they 
said, was our interpreter* 


On the 15th, I made an excursion 
in my boat to look for grass, anti 
visited the “hippah,” or fortified 
village, 1 at the SW. point of Motuara, 
and the places where our gardens had 
been planted on that island. There 
were no people at the former ; but 
the houses and pallisades had been 
rebuilt, and were now in a state of 
good repair ; and there were other 
evident marks of its having been in- 
habited not long before. 

When the Adventure arrived first 
at Queen Charlotte’s Sound, in 1773, 
Mr Bayly fixed upon this place for 
making his observations ; and he and 
tlic people with him, at their leisure 
1 1 ours, planted several spots -with 
English garden seeds. Not the least 
vestige of these now remained. It is 
probable that they had been all rooted 
out to mako room for buildings, 
when the village was re-inhabited ; 
for at all the other gardens then 
planted by Captain Furneaux, al- 
though now wholly overrun with 
! the. weeds of the country, w r e found 
j cabbages, onions, leeks, purslane, 
i radishes, mustard, &c., and a few 
j potatoes. These potatoes, which 
were first brought from the Capo of 
Good Hope, had been greatly im- 
proved by change of soil ; and, with 
proper cultivation, would be superior 
to those produced in most other 
countries. Though the New Zea- 
landers are fond of this root, it was 
evident that they had not taken 
the trouble to plant a single one 
(much less any other of the articles 
which we had introduced) ; and if it 
were not for the difficulty of clearing 
ground where potatoes had been once 
planted, there would not have been 
any now remaining. 

On the 16th, at daybreak, I set out 
with a party of men, in five boats, to 
collect food lor our cattle. Captain 

1 Of which a minuto description is 
given in the account of Cook’s first 
voyage, in Ifawkesworth’s Collection. 
The liippahs, or pahs, of New Zea* 
land have become painfully familiar 
to English minds by the experiences 
ol the late war in colony. 
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Ocrke, find aoYefnl of the officers, 
Otttai, end two of the natives* accent* 
]«nied me* We jHroeeeded about 
three leagues up the sound, and then 
landed on the east side, at a place 
where I had formerly been* Here we 
cnt as much grass as loaded the two 
launches. As we returned down the 
sound, we vi ; ted Grass Coyc, the 
memorable scene of the massacre of 
Captain Furneanx's j**ople. 

We stayed lu*re till the evening, 
when, having loaded the rest of the 
boats with grass, celery, scurvy ‘grass, 
Ac., wc emimrked to return to the 
ships. We had prevailed upon Pedro 
to launch his canoe and accompany 
ns ; but we had scarcely put off from 
the shore, when the wind began to 
blow very hard at N\\\, which obliged 
him to put back. W e proceeded our- 
selves, but it was with a good deal of 
difficulty that we could reach the 
shills, where some of the boats did 
not arrivo till 1 o’clock the next 
morning; and it was fortunate that 
they got on board then, for it after* 
ward blew' a fierfect storm, with abun- 
dance of rain, so that no manner of 
work could go forward that day. In 
the evening the gale ceased, nnd the 
wind having veered to the east, 
brought with it fair weather. The 
next day we resumed our woiks ; the 
natives ventured out to catch fish ; 
and Pedro, with all his family, came 
and took up his abode near us. This 
chiefs proper name is Mataliouah ; 
the other being given him by some of 
my people during my last voyage, 
which I did not know till now. Tie 
was, however, equally well known 
amongst liis countrymen by both 
names. 

On tlic 20th, in the forenoon, we 
had another storm from the NW. 
Though this was not of so long con- 
tinuance as the former, the gusts of 
wind from the hills were far more 
violent, insomuch that we wero 
obliged to strike the yards and top* 
masts to the very utmost ; and, even 
with all this precaution, it was with 
difficulty that we rode it oujt. These 
storms are very frequent here, and 
sometimes violent and troublesome* 


The neighbouring mountains, which 
at these times are always loaded with 
vapours, not only increase the force 
of the wind, but a ! §tr its direction in 
such a manner* that no two blasts 
follow each other from the same quar- 
ter; and the nearer the shore, the 
more their effects are felt* The next 
day we were visited by a tribe or 
family consisting of about thirty 
persons, men, women, and children, 
who came from the upper part of the 
sound. 1 bad never seen them be- 
fore. The name of their chief was 
Tomatongeauooranuc* a man of about 
forty-five years of age, with a cheerful 
open countenance; and, indeed, the 
rest of his tribe were, in general* the 
handsomest of the New Zealand race 
1 had ever met with. By this time 
more than two- thirds of the inhabit- 
ants of the sound had settled them* 
selves about us. Great numbers of 
them daily frequented the ships and 
tbe encampment on shore; but the 
latter became by far the most favourite 
place of resort, while our people there 
w ere melting some seal blubber. No 
Greenlander was ever fonder of train 
oil than our friends here seem to be. 
They relished the very skimmings of 
the kettle and dregs of the casks; 
but a little of the pure stinking oil 
was a delicious feast, so eagerly de- 
sired, that I supposed it is seldom 
enjoyed. 

Having got on board as much hay 
and grass as wo judged sufficient to 
serve the cattle till our arrival at 
Otalieite, and having completed tbo 
wood and water of both ships, on the 
23d we struck our tents, and carried 
everything off from the shore; and 
next morning we weighed anchor and 
stood out of the cove. But the ydnd 
not being very fair, and finding that 
the tide of ebb would be spent Before 
we could get out of the sound, we 
cast anchor again a little without the 
Island Motuara, to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity of putting into 
the strait. While wo were unmooring 
and getting under sail, Tomuton* 
geauooramic, Matahouab, and many , 
more of the natives, came to take 
their leave of us* or rather to obtain* 
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if they could, some additional present 
from us before wo left them. These 
two chiefs becAne suitors to me for 
some goats and 9bgs. Accordingly, 

1 gave to Matahouah two goats, a 
male and female with kid ; and to 
Tomatongeauooranuc two pigs, a boar 
and a sow. They made me a pro- 
mise not to kill them, though I must 
own I put no great faith in this. The 
animals which Captain Furneaux sent 
on shore here, and which soon after 
fell into the hands of the natives, I 
was now told were all dead ; but I 
could get no intelligence about the 
fate of those I had left in West Bay, 
and in Cannibal Cove, when I was 
here in the course of my last voyage. 
However, all the natives whom 1 con- 
versed with agreed that poultry are 
now to be met with wild in the woods 
behind Ship Cove ; and I was after- 
ward informed, by the two youths 
who wont away with us, that Tiratou, 
a popular chief amongst them, had a 
great many cocks and hens in his 
separate possession, and one of the 
sows. 

On my present arrival at this place, 
I fully intended to have left not only 
goats and hogs, but sheep, and a 
young bull, with two heifers, if I 
could have found either a chief power- 
ful enough to protect and keep them, 
or a place where there might be a 

( irobability of their being concealed 
rom those who would ignorantly 
attempt to destroy them. But neither 
the one nor the other presented itself 
to me. I could not learn that there 
remained in our neighbourhood any 
tribe whose numbers could secure to 
them a superiority of power over the 
rest of their countrymen. To have 
given the animals to any of the na- 
tives who possessed no such power, 
would not nave answered the inten- 
tion ; for in a country like this, where 
no man’s property is secure, they 
would soon have fallen a prey to dif- 
ferent parties, and been eithor sepa- 
rated or killed ; but most likely both. 
This was so evident, from what we 
had observed since our arrival, that I 
hail resolved to leave no kind of ani- 
mal, till tyatahuuah and other 


chief solicited me for the hogs and 
goats. As I could spare them, 1 let 
them go, to take their chance. I 
have, at different times, left in New 
Zealand no less than ten or a dozen 
hogs, besides those put on shore by 
Captain Furneaux. It will be a little 
extraordinary, therefore, if this race 
should not increase and be preserved 
here, either in a wild or in a domestic 
state, or in both. 

Wo had not. been long at anchor 
near Motuara before three or four 
canoes filled with natives came off to 
us from the south-east side of the 
sound, and a brisk trade was carried 
on with them for the curiosities of 
this place. In one of these canoes 
was Kalioora, whom I have already 
mentioned as the leader of the party 
who cut off the crew of the Adven- 
ture's boat. This was the third time 
he had visited us without betraying 
the smallest apiiearauce of fear. 1 was 
ashore when ne now arrived, but had 
got on board just as he was going 
away. Omai, who hail returned with 
me, presently pointed him out and 
solicited me to snoot him. Not satis- 
fied with this, he addressed himself to 
Kalioora, threatening to be his execu- 
tioner if ever he presumed to visit us 
again. The New Zealander paid so 
little regard to these threats that ho 
returned the next morning with his 
whole family — men, women, and chil- 
dren — to tho number of twenty and 
upwards. Omai was the first who 
acquainted me with his being along- 
side the ship, and desired to know if 
he should ask him to come on board. 

I told him he might ; and accordingly 
he introduced the chief into the cabin, 
saying, * 4 There is Kalioora ; kill 
him j But, as if he had forgot his 
former threats, or were afraid that I 
should call upon him to perform them, 
ho immediately retired. In a short 
time, however, he returned ; and see- 
ing the chief unhurt, he expostulated 
with me very earnestly, saying, “Why 
do you not kill him ? You tell me if 
a man kills another in England that 
he is hanged for it. This man has 
killed ten, and yet you will not kill 
him, though many oi his countrymen 
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desire it* and it would be very good.” | 
Omai’s arguments, though specious | 
enough having no weight with ma I 
desired him to ask the chief why he 
had killed Captaiu Fnmeaux’s people. 
At this question. Kahoora folded hie 
arms, hung down his head, and looked 
like one caught in a trap ; and I firmly 
believe he <> peeled instant death. 
But no sooner was he assured of bis 
safety than he became cheerful. He 
did not, however, seem willing to give 
me an answer to the ciaestfon that 
had been put to him till 1 hail again 
and again repeated my promise that 
he should not be hurt. Then he ven- 
tured to tell us that one of his coun- 
trymen, having brought a stone 
hatchet to barter, the man to whom 
it was offered took it, and would 
neither return it nor give anything 
for it ; on which the owner of it 
Kiiatched up the bread as an equiva- 
lent, and tnen the nuarrel began. 

The remainder of Kalioora's account 
of this unhappy affair differed very 
little from what we had before learned 
from the rest of his countrymen. He 
mentioned the narrow escape he had 
during the fray, a musket being 
levelled at him, which he avoided by 
skulking behind the boat, and another 
man who stood close to him was shot 
dead. As soon as the musket was 
discharged, he instantly seized the 
opportunity to attack Mr Rowe, who 
commanded the party, and who de- 
fended himself with his hanger (with 
which he wounded Kahoora in the 
arm), till he was overpowered by num- 
bers. Mr Burney, who was sent by 
Captain Furneaux the next day with 
an armed party to look for his missing 
jxjople, upon discovering the horrid 
proofs of their shocking fate, had fired 
several volleys amongst the crowds of 
natives who still remained assembled 
on the spot, and were, probably, par- 
taking of the detestable banquet. It 
was natural to suppose that he had 
not fired in vain, and that therefore 
some of the murderers and devoured 
of our unhappy countrymon had suf- 
fered under our just resentment. 
Upon inquiry, however, into this 
quitter, not only fyom Kahoora, but 


from others who had opportunities 
of knowing, it npgt^red that our 
supposition was groundless, and that 
not one of the shots fired by Mr 
Burney’s people had taken effect so 
as to "kill or even to hurt a single 
person. 

It was evident that most of tho 
natives we hail met with since our 
arrival, as they knew I waa fully ac- 
quainted with tho history of the mas- 
sacre, expected 1 should avenge it 
with the death of Kahoora. And 
many of them seemed not only to 
wish it, but expressed their surprise 
at my forbearance. As he could not 
be ignorant of this, it was a matter of 
wonder to mo that he put himself so 
often in my power. "When he visited 
us while the ships lay in the cove, 
confiding in the number of his friends 
that accompanied him, ho might think 
himself sale. But his two last visits 
had been made under such circum- 
stances that he could no longer rely 
upon this. We were then at anchor 
in the entrance of the sound, aud at 
some distance from any shore, so that 
he could not have any assistance from 
thence, nor Hatter himself he could 
have the means of making his escape 
had I determined to detain him. And 
yet, after his first fears on being in- 
terrogated were over, he was so far 
from entertaining any uneasy sensa- 
tions, that on seeing a portrait of one 
of Ills countrymen hanging up in the 
cabin he desired to have his own por* 
trait drawn, and sat till Mr Webber 
had finished it without marking the 
least impatience. 1 must confess I 
admired his courage, and was not a 
little pleased to observe the extent of 
the confidence he put in Yne. For he 
placed his whole safety in the declar- 
ations I had uniformly made to those 
who solicited his death : that I had 
always been a friend to them all, and 
would continue so, unless they gave 
mo cause to act otherwise ; that as to 
their inhuman treatment of our people, 
I should think no more of it, the 
transaction having happenod long ago, 
aud when I was not present; nut 
that, if ever they made a second 
attempt of that kind* they might 
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w»t Assured of feeling the weight of might be expected between a parent 
n>7 resentment. ana a child who were never to meet 

For some time before we arrived at again. But she said she would cry 
New Zealand, OiAii had expressed a no more ; and, sure enough, she kept 
desire to take one of the natives with her word, for when she returned the 
him to his own country. We had next morning to take her last farewell 
not been there many days before he of him, all the time she was on board 
had an opportunity of being gratified she remained quite cheerful, and went 
in this, tor a youth about seventeen away wholly unconcerned, 
or eighteen years of age, named Ta- That Taweiharooa might be sent 
weiharooa, offered to accompany him, away in a manner becoming his birth, 
and took up his residence on board, another youth was to have gone with 
I paid little attention to this at first, him as a servant ; and with this view, 
imagining that lie would leave us as we supposed, be remained on board 
when we were about to depart, and till we were about to sail, when his 
after he had got what he could from friends took him ashore. However, 
Omai. At length, finding that he his place was supplied next morning 
was fixed in his resolution to go with by another, a boy of about nine or 
us, and having learned that ho was ten years of age, named Kokoa. He 
the only son of a deceased chief ; and was presented to me by his own 
that his mother, still living, was a father, who, I believe, would have 
woman much respected here, I was parted witli his dog with far less in- 
apprehensive that Omai had deceived difference. The very little clothing 
him and his friends by giving them the boy had, lie stripped him of, and 
hojtesand assurances of his being sent left him as naked as he was born, it 
back. I therefore caused it to be was to no purpose that I endeavoured 
made known to them all that if the to convince these people of the impro- 
yoiuig man went away with us bo bahility, or rather of the impossibility, 
would nover return. But this declar- of these youths ever returning home, 
ation seemed to make no sort of im- Not one, not even their nearest rela- 

I >ression. The afternoon before we tions, seemed to trouble themselves 
eft the cove, Tiratoutou, liis mother, about their future fate. Since this 
came on board, to receive her last was the case, and I was well satisfied 
present from Omai. The same even- that the boys would be no losers by 
mg, she ami Taweiharooa parted with exchange of place, 1 the more readily 
all the marks of tender af lection that gave my consent to their going. 1 


1 ) OOK II. 

FROM LEAVING NEW ZEALAND TO OUR ARRIVAL AT OTAHEITE, 
OR THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

CHAPTER I. [ took ns aback at SE. It continued 

in this quarter till 2 o’clock the 
On the 25th, at 10 o’clock in the next morning, when we had a few 

morning, a light breeze springing up - 

at NW. by W., we weighed, stood out 1 Omission is made of the remain- 
of the sound, and made sail through der ol' this Chapter, and of Chapter 
tho strait, with the Discovery in com- VIII. — the latter entirely mitten by 
pany. We had hardly cot the length Mr Anderson — which are occupied 
Of Cape Tievn whitt c,\viien the wind with dissertations on the moral*, 
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hours* calm. After which wo had a | 
breeze at N. ; but here it fixed not j 
long* before it veered to the E.» and ] 
after that to the 8. At length, on the 
27th, at 8 o cluck in the morning, we 
took our departure from Cape Pallmer. 
We had a fine gale; and I steered K. 
-by N. We h«'l no sooner last sight 
of the land than our two New Zealand 
adventurers, the seal sickness they now 
experienced giving a turn to their re- 
flections, repented heartily of the step 
they hod taken. All tho soothing 
encouragement wo could think of 
availed but little. They wept, both 
iu public and in private, and made 
their lamentations in a kind of song, 
which, as far as we could comprehend 
the meaning of the words, was expres- 
sive of their praises of their country 
and people, from which they were to 
be separated for ever. Thus they 
continued for many days, till their 
sea sickness wore off, and the tumult 
of their minds l>egan to subside. Then 
these fits of lamentation became leas 
and less frequent, and at length en- 
tirely ceased. Their native country 
and their friends were by degrees for- 
got, and they appeared to be as firmly 
attached to us as if they hail been 
born amongst us. 

On the 29tli [of March], at ten in the 
morning, as we were standing to the 
NE., the Discovery mode the signal of 
seeing land. W e saw it l rom the mast* 
head almost the same moment, War- 
ing NE. by E. by compass. We soon 
discovered it to be an island of no 
great extent, and stood for it till sun- 
set, when it bore NNE., distant about 
two or three leagues. The night was 
spent in standing off and on, and at 
daybreak the next morning 1 bore up 
for the lee or west side of the island, 
as neither anchorage nor landing ap- 
jieared to be practicable on the south 
side, on account of a great surf which 
broke everywhere with violence again at 
the shore, or against the reef that sur 
rounded it. 

manners, and customs, Ac., Ac., of the 
New Zealanders, but do not in any 
way relate to the actual transactions 
of the voyage. 


We presently found that the island 
was inhabited, aud saw several people 
on a point of tho kina wo had passed, 
wading to the reef, where, as they 
found the ship leaving them quickly, 
they remained. But others, who soon 
ap{>earcd in different parts, followed 
her course, ami sometimes several of 
them collected into small bodies, who 
made a shouting noise all together, 
nearly after tho manner of the inha- 
bitants of New Zealand. Between 7 
and 8 o'clock, we were at the WNW. 
part of the island, and, being near 
the shore, we could perceive with our 
glasses that several of the natives, 
who appeared upon a sandy beach, 
were all armed with long spears and 
clubs, which they brandished in the 
air with signs of threatening, or as 
some on board interpreted their atti- 
tudes, with invitations to land. Most 
of them appeared naked, except having 
a sort of girdle, which, being brought 
up between tho thighs, covered that 

! >art of the body. But some of them 
md pieces of cloth of different colours, 
white, striped, or chequered, which 
they wore as a garment, thrown about 
their shoulders. And almost all of 
them had a white wrapper about their 
heads, not much uulilke a turban, or, 
in some instances, like a high conical 
cap. Wo could also perceive that 
they were of a tawny colour, and in 
general of a middling stature, but 
robust, and inclining to corpulence. 

At this time, a small canoe was 
launched in a great hurry from the 
farther end of tho beach, and a man 
getting into it, put off, as with a view 
to reach the snip. On perceiving 
thin, I brought to, that we might re- 
ceive the visit ; but the man's resolu- 
tion failing, he soon returned toward 
the beach, where, after some time, an- 
other man joined him in the canoe ; 
and then they both paddled towards 
us. They stopped short, however, as 
if afraid to approach, until Omai, who 
addressed them in the Otaheite km* 
guago, in some measure quieted their 
apprehensions. They then came near 
enough to take some beads and nails, 
which were tied to a piece of wood 
and thrown into tl*0 m\o& 
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seemed afraid to touch these things, 
fttid put tjie piece of wood aside with- 
out untying them. This, however, 
might arise from* superstition ; for 
Omai told us, that when they saw us 
offering them presents, they asked 
something for their “ Eatooa,” or god. 
He also, perhaps improperly, put the 
question to them, 44 Whether they 
ever ate human ilesli V* which they 
answered in the negative, with a mix- 
ture of indignation and abhorrence. 
One of them, whose name was Mou- 
rooa, being asked how he came by a 
scar on his forehead, told us that it 
was the consequence of a wound he 
had got in fighting with the people of 
an island which lies to the north-east- 
ward, who sometimes came to invade 
them. They afterward took hold of 
a rope. Still, however, they would 
not venture on board ; but told Omai, 
who understood them pretty well, 
that tlieir countrymen on shore had 
given them this caution, at the same 
time directing them to inquire from 
whence our ship came, and to learn 
the name of the captain. On our 
nart, we inquired the name of the 
island, which they called “Mungya” 
or Afangeea;” and sometimes added 
to it 4 *Nooo, nai, naiwu.” The name 
of their chief, they said, was Oi ooaeeka. 

Mourooa was lusty ami well made, 
but not very tall. His features were 
agreeable, and his disposition seeming- 
ly no less so ; for he made several droll 
gesticxilations, which indicated both 

f ood-nature and a share of humour. 

le also made others which seemed of 
a serious kind, and repeated some 
words witli a devout air, before he 
ventured to lay hold of the rope at 
the ship’s stern ; which was probably 
to recommend himself to the protec- 
tion of some divinity. Ilia colour 
was nearly of the same cast witli thut 
common to the most southern Euro- 
peans. The other man was not so 
handsome. Both of them had strong, 
straight hair, of a jet colour, tied to- 
gether on the crow n of the head witli 
a bit ot cloth. They wore such girdles 
as wo had perceived about those on 
fchore, and we found they were a sub- 
4taU<$ UVuJo from the Monts papyri- 


fern , in the same manner as at the 
other islands of this ocean. It was 
glazed like tho sort used by the natives 
of the Friendly Islands; but the cloth 
on their heads was white, like thut 
which is found at Otalicite. They 
had on a kind of sandals, made of a 
grassy substance interwoven, wdiich 
we also observed were worn by those 
who stood upon the beach, and, as we 
supposed, intended to defend their 
leet against the rough coral rock. 
Their beards w*ere long ; and the in- 
side of their arms, from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and some other parts, 
were punctured or tattooed, after the 
manner of the inhabitants of almost 
all the other islands in the South Sea. 
Tho lobe of their cars was pierced, or 
rather slit, and to such a length, that 
one of them stuck theie a knife and 
some beads which he had received 
fiom us ; and the same person had 
two polished pearl shells, and a bunch 
of human hair, loosely twisted, hang- 
ing about his neck, which was tho 
only ornament wo observed. The 
canoe they came in (which was the 
only one we saw f ) was not above ten 
feet long, and very narrow ; but both 
strong and neatly made. The fore- 
part had a flat boaid fastened over it, 
and projecting out, to prevent the 
sea getting in on plunging, like the 
small “evaas” at Otaheite ; hut it 
had an upright stern, about five feet 
high, like some in New' Zealand; and 
the upper end of this stern-post was 
forked. The lower part of the canoe 
was of white wood, but the upper was 
black ; and their paddles made of wood 
of the same colour, not above three feet 
long, broad at one end, and blunted. 
They paddled either end of the canoe 
forward indifferently, and only turned 
about their faces to paddle the con- 
trary way. 

We now stood off and on, and as 
soon as the ships were in a proper 
station, about 10 o’clock I ordered 
two boats, one of them from the Dis- 
covery to sound tho coast, and to en- 
deavour to find a landing-place. With 
this view, I went in one of them my- 
self, taking with me such articles to 
give the natives n?* I thought rnifjht 
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nm to gain \hv\t goodwill, 1 Hod 
no sooner pot off from the ship than 
the eanoe, with the two men which 
had left us not long before, peddled 
towards my boat ; and, having come 
alongside, Mourooa stepped Into her, 
without being asked, and without a 
moment's hesitation. Omni, who was 
with me, w*^* ordered to inquire of 
him where we could land, and he 
directed us to two different places. 
Hut 1 saw with regret tha^ two at- 
tempt could not he made at either 
place, unless at the risk of having 
t»ur boats filled with water, or even 
.staved to pieces. Nor were we moiv 
fin t unate in our search for anchorage, 
fi>r we could find no bottom till within 
a i 'aide's length of the breakers. There 
we met with from forty to twenty 
fathoms depth, over sharp coral rocks, 
so that anchoring would have hoeu 
attended with much more danger than 
landing. Thus were we obliged to 
leave, tin visited, this fine island, which 
seemed capable of supplying all our 
wants. 

The natives of Mangcea seem to 
resemble those of Otaheito and the 
Marquesas in the beauty of their per- 
sons more than any other nation I 
have seen in these seas ; having a 
smooth skin, and not l>eiiig muscular. 
Their general disposition also corre- 
sponds, as far as we had opportunities 
of judging, with that winch distin- 
guishes tho first- men tinned people. 
For they are not only cheerful, but, 
as Mourooa showed us, are acquainted 
with all the lascivious gesticulations 
which the Otaheitoans practise in their 
dances. It may also be supposed that 
their method of living is similar ; for, 
though the nature of the country pre- 
vented our seeing many of their habi- 
tations, we observed one house near 
the beach, which much resembled, 
in its mode of construction, those of 
Otaheite. It was pleasantly situated 
in a grove of trees, and appeared to 
bo about thirty feet long, and seven 
or eight high, with an open end, 
which represented an ellipse divided 
transversely. Before it was spread 
something white on a few bushes, 
we conjectured to bf* a fishing* 


itet and, to appearance, of a very 
delicate texture. 

They salute strangers much after 
the manner of tfe New Zealanders, 
by joining noses; adding, however, 
the additional ceremony or taking the 
hand of the person to whom they arc 
paving civilities, and rubbing it with 
a degree of force iqnm their nose ami 
mouth. 


CHAPTER II* 

Aftku leaving Mangcea, cm the after- 
noon of tho 30th, we continued our 
course northward all that night, and 
till noon on the 31st, when we agaiu 
saw land, in the direction of N K. hy 
N., distant eight or ten league*. 
Next morning at 8 o'clock, we had 
gut abreast of its north end, within 
four leagues of it, but to leeward, and 
could now pronounce it to bo an 
island, nearly of the same appearance 
and extent with that we IijuaI so lately 
left. At the same time, another 
island, but much smaller, was seen 
right ahead. Wo could have soon 
reached this ; but the largest one had 
tho preference, as most likely to fur- 
nish a supply of food for the cattle, 
of which we l«»gan to be in great 
want. With this view 1 determined 
to work up to it ; but as there was 
but little wind, aud that little was 
unfavourable, wo were still two 
leagues to leeward at 8 o'clock the 
following morning. Soon after, I 
sent two armed boats from the Resol- 
ution, and one from the Discovery, 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Gore, to look for anchoring-ground 
and a landing-place. In the mean- 
time, we plied up under the island 
with the ships. 

Just as tho boats were putting off, 
we observed several single canoes 
coming from the shore. They went 
first to the Discovery, she being the 
nearest ship. It was not long after 
when three of these canoes came 
alongside of the Resolution, each eon- „ 
ducted by one mem They are long 
and narrow, apd supported by out* 
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riggers. The stern is elevated about 
three or four feet, something like a 
•hip's stern-post.^ The head is Hat 
above, but prow-like below, and turns 
down at the extremity, like the end 
of a violin. Some knives, beads, and 
other trifles were conveyed to our 
visitors, and they gave us a few cocoa- 
nuts, upon our asking for them, But 
they did not part with them by way 
of exchange for what they lmd re- 
ceived from us. For they seemed to 
have no idea of bartering ; nor did 
they appear to estimate any of our 
presents at a high rate. With a little 
persuasion, one of them made his 
canoe fast to the ship, and came on 
board, and the other two, encour- 
aged by his example, soon followed 
Their whole behaviour marked 
that they were quite at their ease, and 
felt no sort of apprehension of our de- 
taining or using them ill. 

After their dejiarture, another canoe 
arrived, conducted by a man who 
brought a bunch of plantains as a 
present to me ; asking for me by 
name, having learned it from Omai, 
who was sent before us in the boat 
with Mr Gore. In return lor this 
civility, 1 gave him an axe, and a 
piece of red cloth, and lie paddled 
back to the shore well satisfied. I 
afterward understood from Omai, 
that this present had been sent from 
the king, or principal chief, of the 
island. Not long after, a double 
canoe, in which were twelve meu, 
came toward us. As they drew near 
the ship, they recited some words in 
concert, by way of chorus, one of 
their number first standing up, and 
giving the word before each repeti- 
tion. Wh6n they had finished their 
solemn chant, they came alongside, 
and asked for the chief. As soon as 
I showed myself, a pig and a few 
cocoa-nuts were conveyed up into the 
•hip ; aud the principal person in 
the canoe made me an additional pre- 
sent of a piece of matting, as soon as 
he and his companions got on board. 

Our visitors wore conducted into 
the cabin, and to other parts of the 
•hip. Some objects seemed to strike 
tfccro with a degree of surprise } but 


nothing fixed their attention for a 
moment. They were afraid to come 
near the cows and horses ; nor did 
they form the least conception of 
their nature. But the sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of 
their ideas ; for they gave us to 
understand that they knew them to 
bo birds. It will appear rather in- 
credible that human ignorance could 
ever make so strange a mistake ; 
there not being the most distant 
similitude between a sheep or goat 
and any winged animal. But these 
people seemed to know nothing of 
the existence of any other land- 
animals besides hogs, dogs, and birds. 
Our sheep and gouts, they could see, 
were very dilferent creatures from the 
two first, and therefore they inferred 
that they must belong to the latter 
class, in which they knew there is a 
considerable variety of species. I 
made a present to "my new friend of 
what I thought might bo most ac- 
ceptable to him ; but, on his going 
away, he seemed rather disappointed 
than pleased. I afterward under- 
stood that he was very desirous of 
obtaining a dog, of which animal 
this island could not boast, though 
its inhabitants knew that the race 
existed in other islands of their ocean. 
Captain Clerko had received the like 
present, with the same view, from 
another man, who met with from 
him the like disappointment. 

The people in these canoes were in 
general of a middling size, ami not 
unlike those of Mangeea ; though 
several were of a blacker cast than 
any we Saw there. Their hair was 
tied on the crown of the head, or 
flowing loose upon the shoulders ; 
and though in some it was of a 
frizzling disposition, yet, for the 
most part, that, as well as the 
straight sort, was long. Tlieir fea- 
tures were various, and some of the 
young men rather handsome. . Like 
those of Mangeea, they had girdles 
of glazed cloth, or fine matting, tho 
ends of which, being brought betwixt 
their thighs, covered tho adjoining 
parts. Ornaments composed of a 
sort of broad grass, stained with rod. 
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and strang with berries of the night- 
shade, were worn about their necks. 
Their ears were bored, but not slit ; 
and they were punctured upon the 
legs, from the knee to the heel, which 
made them appear as if they wore a 
kind of boots* They also resembled 
the inhabitants of Mangoes in the 
length of their beards, and like them 
wore a sc* t of sandals upon their feet* 
Their behaviour was frank and cheer- 
ful, witli a great deal of good-nature. 

At 3 o'clock iu the afternoon, Mr 
Gore returned with the boat, and in- 
formed me that he had examined all 


parted with a favourite dog lie had 
brought from England ; and with 
this acquisition they departed highly 
satisfied. About *10 o'clock, 1 des- 
patched Mr Gore with three boats, 
two from the Resolution and one 
from the Discovery, to try the ex- 
rim ent ho had proposed. And, as 
could confide in his diligence and 
ability, 1 left it entirely to him- 
self to act as from circumstances he 
should judge to be most proper. Two 
of the natives, who had been on 
board, accompanied him, and .Omni 
went with him in his boat as an in- 


the wrest side of the island, without 
iiuding a place where a boat could 
land or the ships could anchor, the 
shore being everywhere hounded by a 
steep coral rock, against which ibo 
sea broke in a dreadful surf. But as 
the natives seemed very friendly, and 
to express a degree of disappointment 
when they saw that our people failed 
in their attempts to land, Mr Gore was 
of opinion that, by means of Omai, 
who could best explain our request, 
they might be prevailed upon to 
bring off to the boats beyond the 
surf, such articles as we most wanted ; 
in particular, the stems of plantain 
trees, which make good food for the 
cattle. Having little or no wind, the 
delay of a day or two was not of any 
moment ; and therefore I determined 
to try the experiment, and got every- 
tbingready against the next morning. 

Soon after daybreak, we obscived 
some canoes coining off to the sh^ts, 
and one of them directed its course 
to the Resolution. In it was a hog, 
with some plantains and cocoa-nuts, 
for which the people who brought 
them demanded a dog from us, and 
refused every other thing that we 
offered in exchange. One of our 
gentlemen on board hapjiened to have 
a dog and a bitch, which were great 
nuisances in the ship, aud might 
have been disposed of on this occasion 
for a purpose of real utility, by pro* 

K ang a race of so useful an animal 
is island. But their owner had 
no such views in making them the 
companions of his voyage. How- 
$ver f to gratify these people, Omai 


terpreter. The ships being a full 
league from the island when the 
boats put off, and having but little 
wind, it was noon before we could 
work up to it. AVe then saw oihr 
three boats riding at their gr&pplittga, 
just without the surf, and a prodig- 
ious number of the natives on the 
shore abreast of them. By this we 
concluded, that Mr Gore, and others 
of our people, lmd landed ; and our 
impatience to know the event may be 
easily conceived. In order to observe 
their motions, and to bo ready to 
give them such assistance as they 
might want and our msj>cctive situa- 
tions would admit of, i kept os near 
the shore as was pruueiit. I was 
sensible, however, that the reef was 
as effectual a harrier between us and 
our friends who had landed, and put 
them as much beyond the reach of 
our protection, as if half the circum- 
ference of the globe had intervened ; 
but the islanders, it was probable, 
did not know this so well as wo did. 
Some of them, now and then, came 
off to the ships in their c&noee, with 
a few cocoa-nuts,* whifeh they ex- 
changed for whatever was offered to 
them, without seeming to give the 
preference to any particular article. 

These occasional visits served to 
lessen my solicitude about our people 
who had landed. Though we could 
get no information from onr visitors, 
yet their venturing on board seemed 
to imply, at least, that their country- 
men on shore had not made an itnpro- « 
per use of the confidence pat in them. 
At length, a little before sopsetf ft 
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had the tuitihfuction of seeing the 
IXNits put oil. Wlion they got on 
board, I found that Mr Gore himself, 
Oinai, Mr AndcrsA, ami Mr Burney, 
were the only persons who had lauded. 
The transactions of the day were now 
fully reported to me by Mr Gore ; but 
Mr Ai laerson** account of them being 
very particular, and including some 
remarks on the island and its inhabit- 
ants, I shall give it a place here, 
nearly in his own words. 

44 We rowed toward a small sandy 
beach, upon which, and upon the ad- 
jacent rocks, a great number of the 
natives had assembled, and came to 
an anchor within 100 yards of the 
reef, which extends about as far, 
or a little farther, from the shore. 
Several of the natives swam olF, bring- 
ing cocoa-nuts ; and Omai, with their 
countrymen, whom we had with us in 
the boats, made them sensible of our 
wish to land. But their attention was 
taken up for a little time by the dog, 
which had been carried from the ship, 
and was just brought on shore, round 
whom they flocked with great eager- 
ness. Soon alter, two canoes came 
off; and, to create a greater confid- 
ence in the islanders, we detci mined 
to go unarmed and run the hazard of 
being treated well or ill. 

M Mr Burney, the first lieutenant 
of the Discovery, and I, went in one 
canoe a little time before the other ; 
and our conductors, watching atten 
tively the motions of the surf, landed 
us safely upon the reef. An islander 
took hold of each of us, obviously 
with an intention to support us in 
walking over the rugged rocks to the 
beach, where several of the others 
met us, lidding the green boughs of 
a 'species of mimosa in their hands, 
and saluted us by applying their noses 
to ours. 

94 We were conducted from the beach 
by our guides amidst a great crowd of 
people, who flocked with very eager 
curiosity to look at us, and would have 
prevented our proceeding had not 
some men, who seemed to have au- 
thority, dealt blows with little dis- 
tinction amongst them to keep them 
olT, We were then led u\> an avenue 
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of cocoa palms, and soon cauic to a 
number of men arranged in two rows, 
armed with clubs, which they held 
on their shoulders much in the man- 
ner we rest a musket. After walking 
a little way amongst these, we found 
a person who seemed a chief sitting 
on the ground cross-legged, cooling 
himself with a sort of triangular fan 
made from a leaf of the cocoa-palm, 
with a polished handle of black wood 
fixed to one corner. In his ears were 
large bunches of beautiful red feathers 
which pointed forward. But ho had 
no other mark or ornament to distin- 
guish him from the rest of the people, 
though they all obeyed him w F ith the 
greatest alacrity. He either natur- 
al ly had, or at this time put on, a 
serious but not severe countenance ; 
and we weie desired to salute him as 
he sat by some people who seemed of 
consequence. 

44 We proceeded still amongst the 
men armed with clubs, and came to a 
second chief, who sat fanning himself, 
and ornamented as the first. He \Vas 
remarkable for his size and uncommon 
corpulence, though, to appearance, 
not above thirty yeais of age. In the 
same manner we were conducted to a 
third chief, who seemed older than 
the two former ; and though not so 
fat as the second, was of a large size, 
lie also was sitting, and adorned with 
red feathers ; and after saluting him 
as we had done the others, lie desired 
us both to sit down, which we were 
very willing to do, being pretty well 
fatigued with walking up, and with 
the excessive heat we felt amongst the 
vast crowd that surrounded us. 

l< In a lew minutes the people were 
ordered to separate ; and w*e saw, at 
the distance of thirty yards, about 
twenty young women ornamented as 
the chiefs, with red feathers, engaged 
in a dance, which they performed to 
a slow and serious air sung by them 
all. We got up and went forward to 
see them, and though we must have 
been strange objects to them, they 
continued their dance without pay- 
ing the least attention to us. They 
seemed to be directed by a man who 
served as a prompter, and mentioned 
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each motion they worn to make. But j 
they never changed the spot, as we 
do in dancing ; and though their feet 
were not at rest, this exercise con* 
sisted more in moving the fingers 
very nimbly, at the same time hold- 
ing their hands in a prone position 
near the face, and now and then also 
dapping them together. Their mo- 
tions ami ooiig were performed in such 
exact concert that it should seem they 
had been taught with great care ; and 
probably they wore selected for this 
ceremony, as few of those whom ire 
saw in the crowd equalled them in 
beauty. In general, they were rather 
stout than slender, with black hair 
flowing in ringlets down tho neck, 
and of an olive complexion. Their 
features were rather fuller than what 
we allow to perfect beauties, and much 
alike ; but their eyes were of a deep 
black, and each countenance expressed 
a degree of complacency and modesty 
lacunar to the sex in -every part of 
the world, but perhajis more eonspi- 
•uous here where Nature presented 
us with her productions in the fullest 
pei faction, unbiassed in sentiment l>y 
custom, or unrestrained in manner by 
art. Their shape and limbs were ele- 
gantly formed ; for, as their dress con- 
sisted otilv of a piece of glazed cloth 
fastened about the waist, and scarcely 
reaching so low as the knees, in 
nany we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving every pait. This dance was 
not finished when we heard a noise as 
if some horses had been galloping to- 
ward us, and, on looking aside, we 
saw the people armed with clubs, who 
had been desired, as wo supposed, to 
entertain us with the sight of their 
manner of fighting. This they now 
did, one party pursuing another who 
fled. 

** Ah wo supposed the ceremony of 
being introduced to the chiefs was at 
an end, we began to look about for Mr 
Gore and Omai ; and, though the 
crowd would hardly suffer us to move, 
we at length found them coming up, 
as much incommoded by the number 
of jieople as we hod been, and intro, 
dticod in the same manner to the 
three chiefs, w hose names were Ot tcroo, 


Taroa, ami Futouweenu Such of 
these expected a present, and Mr 
Gore gave them such things as he 
had brought with Turn from the ahip 
for that purpose. After this, making 
use of Omai as his interpreter, he in- 
formed the chiefs with what intention 
we had come on shore ; but was given 
to understand that he must wait till 
the next day, and then ho should 
have what was wanted. 

44 They now seemed to tako some 
pains to "separate us from each other, 
and every one of ns had his circle to 
surround and gaze at him. For my 
own part, I was at one time above an 
liourapait from niv friends ; and when 
I told the chief with whom I sat that 
l wanted to speak to Omni, he per- 
emptorily refused my request. At 
the same time, I found the people 
began to steal several trifling things 
which I hod tn my pocket ; and when 
l took the liberty of complaining to 
the chief of this treatment, he justified 
it. From these circumstances, I now 
entertained apprehensions that they 
might have formed the design of d 
taming ns amongst thorn. They did 
not, indeed, seem to be of a disjwxsi. 
tion so savage as to make us anxious 
for tho safety of our ] persons ; but it 
was nevertheless vexing to think wo 
had hazarded being detained by their 
curiosity. In this situation, f asked 
for something to cat, ami they readily 
brought to me some cocoa-nuts, bread- 
fruit, ami a sort of sour pudding, 
which was presented by a woman* 
And on my complaining much of tho 
heat, occasioned by tho crowd, the 
chief himself condescended to fun me, 
and gave me a small piece of cloth 
which he had round his waist. 

44 Mr Burney happening to come to 
the place where I was, I mentioned 
my suspicions to him ; and, to put it 
to the test whether they were well 
founded, we attempted to get to the 
beach. But wo were stopped when 
about half way by some men, who 
told us that we must go back to tho 
place which we had left. On coming 
up, we found Omai entertaining the 
same apprehensions. But he bm 9 m 
[ he fancied, an additional reason for 
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Iwdng afraid, for ho had observed that 
* they had dujj a hole in the ground for 
an oven, which thay were now heat- 
ing; and he could assign no other 
reason for this than that they meant 
to roast and eat us, as is practised by 
the inhabitants of N ew Zealand. N ay, 
he went so far as to ask them the 
question, at which they were greatly 
surprised, asking in return whether 
that was a custom with us. Mr Bur 
noy and I were rather angry that they 
should be thus suspected by him, 
there having as yet been no appear- 
ances in their conduct toward us of 
their being capable of such brutality. 

44 In this manner we were detained 
the greatest part of the day, being 
sometimes together, and sometimes 
separated, but always in a crowd, 
who, not satisfied with gazing at us, 
frequently desired us to uncover parts 
of our skin ; the sight of which com- 
monly produced a general murmur of 
admiration. At the same time, they 
did not omit these opportunities of 
rifling our pockets ; and, at last, one 
of them snatched a small bayonet 
from Mr Gore, which hung in its 
sheath by his side. This 'was repre- 
sented to the chief, wlio pretended to 
send some j>erson in search of it. 
But, in all probability, he counten- 
anced the theft ; for, soon after, Oinai 
had a dagger stolen from his side in 
the same manner, though lie did not 
miss it immediately. 

4 4 Whether they observed any signs 
of uneasiness in us, or that they vol- 
untarily repeated their emblems of 
friendship when we expressed a de- 
sire to go, I cannot tell ; but, at this 
time, they brought some green boughs, 
and, sticking tlicir end&in the ground, 
desired we might hold them as we 
sat. Upon our urging again the busi- 
ness we came upon, they gave us to 
understand that wo must stay and 
eat with them ; and a pig which we 
saw, soon after, lying near the oven, 
which they had prepared and heated, 
removed Oniai's apprehensions of be- 
ing nut into it himself, and made us 
think it might be intended for our 
repast. The chief also promised to 
fceud some people to procure food for 1 


the cattle ; but it was not till pretty 
late in the afternoon that we saw 
them return with a few plantain 
trees, which they carried to our 
boats. 

44 In the meantime, Mr Burney and 
I attempted again to go to the beach ; 
but, when we arrived, found ourselves 
watched by people who, to appear- 
ance, had been placed there for this 
purpose. For when I tried to wade 
m upon the reef, one of them took 
hold of my clothes and dragged me 
back. I picked up some small pieces 
of coral, which they required rne to 
throw down again ; and, on my re- 
fusal, they made no scruple to take 
them forcibly from me. I had 
gathered some small plants, but these 
also I could not be permitted to re- 
tain. And they took a fan from Air 
Burney, which he had received as a 
present on coining ashore. Omai 
said we had done wrong in taking up 
anything, for it was not the custom 
here to permit freedoms of that kind 
to strangers, till they had in some 
measure naturalised them to tins 
country, by entertaining them with 
festivity for two or three days. 

44 Finding that the only method of 
procuring better treatment was to 
yield implicit obedience to llieir will, 
wc went up again to the place we lmd 
left, and they now promised that we 
should have a canoe to carry us off* to 
our boats, after we had eaten of a re- 
past which had been prepared for us. 
Accordingly, the second chief, to 
whom we had been introduced in the 
morning, having seated himself upon 
a low broad stool of blackish, hard 
wood, tolerably polished, and direct- 
ing the multitude to make a pretty 
large ring, made us sit down by him. 
A considerable number of cocoa-nuts 
were now brought, and, shortly after, 
a long green basket, with a sufficient 
quantity of baked plantains to have 
served a dozen persons. A piece of 
the young hog that had been dressed 
was then set before each of us, ot 
which we were desired to eat. Our 
appetites, liowovcr, had failed from 
the fatigue of the day ; and though 
wc did eat a little to please them. 
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it was without satisfaction to our- 
selves. 

u It Wing now near sunset, we told 
them it was time to go on board. 
This they allowed, and sent down to 
the beach the remainder of the 
victuals that had been dressed, to bo 
carried with us to the ships. Hut, 
before ** o set out, Oinai was treated 
with a drink be had been used to iri 
his own country, which, we observed, 
wars made here, as at other islands in 
the South Sea, by chewing the root 
of a sort of |>epper. We found a 
canoe ready to put us off to our boats, 
which the natives did with the same 
caution as when wo landed. Hut 
even here their thievish disposition 
did not leave them. For a person of 
some consequence among them, who 
came with us, took an opportunity, 
just as they were pushing the canoo 
into the surf, to snatch a hug out of 
her, which I had with the greatest 
difficulty preserved all the day, there 
Wing in it a small pocket pistol 
which I was unwilling to put with. 
lYroeiving him, 1 called out, express- 
ing as much displeasure as 1 could. On 
which he thought proper to return, 
and swim with the bag to the canoe ; 
but denied be had stolen it, though 
detected in the verv act. They put 
us on our boats, with the cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, and other provisions which 
they had brought ; and we rowed to 
the ships, very well pleased that wo 
had at last got out of the hands of 
our troublesome masters. 

“ We regretted much that our 
restrained situation gave us so little 
opportunity of making observations 
on the country. For, during the 
w hole day, we were seldom 100 yards 
from the place where we were intro- 
duced to trie chiefs on landing ; and, 
consequently, were confined to the 
surrounding objects. The first thing 
that presented itself worthy of our 
notice was the number or people, 
which must have been at least 2000 ; 
for those who welcomed ns on the shore 
bore no proportion to the multitude 
we found amongst the trees, on pro- 
ceeding a little way up. We could 
also observe that, except a few, those 


we hail hitherto seen on board were 
of the lower class. For a great nuw- ■ 
her of those we now met with had a 
sujwrior dignity i#their air, and were • 
of a much whiter cast. In general, 
they had the hair tied on the crown 
of the head, long, black, and of a 
most luxuriant growth. Many of the 
young men were } perfect models in 
shape, of a complexion as delicate as 
that of the women, and, to appear- 
ance, of a duqxttition as amiable. 
Others, who were more advanced in 
years, were corpulent ; ami all had a 
remarkable smoothness of the akin. 
Their general dress was a piece of 
cloth, or mat, wrapped about the 
waist, and covering the parts which 
modesty conceals. Hut some had 
pieces of mats, most curiously varied 
with black and white, made into a 
sort of jacket without sleeves ; and 
others w ore conical caps of cocoa-nut 
coir, neatly interwoven with small 
beads, made of a shelly substance. 
Their ears were pierced, and in them 
they hung bits of the membraneous 
pari of some plant, or stuck there an 
odoriferous flower, which seemed to 
be a species of ( htrdrnia . Some, who 
were of a superior class, and also the 
chiefs, had two little balls, with a 
common huso, made from the bone of 
some animal, which was hung round 
the neck, with a great many folds of 
small cord. And after the cereinonyof 
introduction to the chiefs was over, 
they then amicared without their red 
feathers, which are certainly con- 
sidered here m a particular mark of 
distinction, for none but themselves, 
and the young women who danced, 
assumed them. 

“ Some of the men were punctured 
all over the s?des and (back in an 
uncommon maimer ; and some of the 
women had the same ornament on 
their legs. But this method was con- 
fined to those who seemed to be of a 
superior rank ; and the men. In that 
case, were also generally distinguished 
by their size and corpulence, unless 
very young. The women of an ad- 
vanced age had their hair cropped c 
short \ many Mere cut in oblique 
lines all over the fore -part of th* 
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lx>dy ; and some of the wounds, 
which formed rhomboidal figures, had 
been so lately inflicted, that the co- 
agulated blood atill remained in 
them. 

44 The wffe of one of the chiefs ap- 
peared with her child laid in a piece 
of red cloth which had been pre- 
sented to her husband, and seemed 
to carry it with great tenderness, 
suckling it much after the manner of 
our women. Another chief intro- 
duced his daughter, who was young 
and beautiful, but appeared with all 
the timidity natural to the sex ; 
though she gazed on us with a kind 
of anxious concern that seemed to 
struggle with her fear, and to express 
her astonishment at so unusual a 
sight.' Others advanced with more 
firmness, and, indeed, were less re- 
served than we expected ; but be- 
haved with a becoming modesty. 
We did not observe any personal de- 
formities amongst either sex, except 
in a few who had sears of broad super- 
ficial ulcers remaining oil the face 
and other parts. lu proportion to 
the number of people assembled, 
there appeared uot many old men or 
women, which may easily he ac- 
counted for by supposing that such 
as were in an advanced period of life 
might neither have the inclination 
nor the ability to come from the more 
distant parts of the island. On the 
other hand, the children wore numer- 
ous ; and both these and the men 
climbed the trees to look at us, 
when we were hid by the surround- 
ing crowd. 

** About a third part of the men 
were armed with clubs and spears ; 
and, probably, these w*ere only the 
persons who liad come from a distance, 
as many of them had small baskets, 
mats, and other things, fastened to 
the ends of their weapons. The clubs 
were generally about six feet long, 
made of a hard black wood, lance- 
shaped at the end, but much broader, 
witn the edge nicely scolloped, and 
the whole neatly polished. Others of 
them were narrower at the point, 
much shorter, and plain ; and some 
were even so small as to be used with 


one hand* The spears were made of 
the same wood, simply pointed, and, 
in general, above twelve feet long ; 
though some were so short that they 
seemed intended to be thrown as 
darts. 

** The place where we were all the 
day was under the shade of various 
trees ; in which they preserved their 
canoes from the sun. About eight 
or ten of them were here, all double 
ones ; that is, two single ones fastened 
together (as is usual throughout the 
whole extent of the Pacific Ocean), 
by rafters lashed across. They were 
about twenty feet long, about four 
feet deep, and the sides rounded, with 
a plank raised upon them, which was 
fastened strongly by means of withes. 
Two of these canoes were most curi- 
ously stained or painted all over with 
black, in numberless small figures, as 
squares, triangles, &c., and excelled 
by far anything of that kind I had 
ever seen at any other island in this 
ocean. Our friends here, indeed, 
seemed to have exerted more skill in 
doing this, than in puncturing their 
own bodies. The paddles were about 
four feet long, nearly elliptical, but 
broader at the upper cud than the 
middle. Near the same place was a 
hut or shed about thirty feet long and 
nine or ten high, in which, perhaps, 
these boats are built ; but, at tins 
time, it was empty. M 

Though the landing of our gentle- 
men proved the means of euriching 
my journal with the foregoing parti- 
culars, the principal object I had in 
view was, in a great measure, un at- 
tained ; for the day was spent without 
getting anyone thing from the island 
worth mentioning. The natives, how- 
ever, were gratified with a sight they 
never before had, and, probably, wdll 
never have again. And mere curi- 
osity seems to have been their chief 
motive for keeping the gentlemen 
under such restraint, and for using 
every art to prolong their continuance 
amongst them. 

It has been mentioned, that Omni 
was sent upon this expedition ; and, 
perhaps, his being Mr Gore's inter- 
preter w T as not the only service he 
2 o 
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performed tbiis day. He was asked 
by the natives a great many questions 
concerning us, our ships, oar country, 
and the sort of arms we used ; ana, 
according to the account he gave me, 
his answers were not a little upon the 
marvellous. As, for Instance, he told 
them, that our country had ships as 
large a« their island, on board which 
were instruments of war (describing 
our guns), of such dimensions, that 
several people might sit within them ; 
and that one of them was sufli- 
cicnt to crush tho whole island at 
one shot. This led them to inquire 
of him whet sort of guns we actually 
had in our two ships. He said that 
though they were but small in com* 
parison with those lie had just de* 
scribed, yet, with such as they were, 
we could with the greatest ease, and 
at the distance the shins were from 
the shore, destroy the island and kill 
every soul in it. They persevered in 
their inquiries, to know by what 
means this could be done ; and Omai 
explained the matter as well as he 
could. He happened luckily to have 
a few cartridges in liia pocket. These 
he produced ; the balls, and the gun- 
powder which was to set them in 
motion, were submitted to inspection : 
and, to supply the defects of his de- 
scription, an appeal was made to tho 
senses of the spectators. It has been 
mentioned above, that one of the 
chiefs had ordered the multitude to 
form themselves into a circle. This 
furnished Omai with a convenient 
stage for his exhibition. In tho 
centre of this amphitheatre, the in- 
considerable quantity of gunpowder 
collected from his cartridges was pro- 
perly disposed upon the ground, and, 
t>y means of a hit of burning wood 
from the oven where dinner was dress- 
ing, set on fire. The sudden blast 
and lond report, the mingled flame and 
smoke, that instantly succeeded, now 
filled the whole assembly with aston- 
ishment : they no longer doubted the 
tremendous power of our weapons, 
and gave full credit to all that Omai 
had said. 

If it had not been for the terrible 
ideas they conceived of the guns of 


our ships from this specimen of their 
mode of operation, it was thought 
that they would qnve detained the 
gentlemen all night. For Omni as- 
sured them, that, if he and his com- 
panions did not return on board the 
same day, they might expect that 1 
would fire upon the island. And aa 
we stood in nearer the land in the 
evening than we bed done any time 
before, of which position of the ships 
they were observed to takegreat notice, 
they probably thought wo were medi- 
tating this formidable attack, and, 
therefore, suffered their guests to de- 
part ; under the expectation, however, 
of seeing them again on shore next 
morning. But I was too sensible of 
the risk they had already run to think 
of a repetition of the experiment. 

This day, it sectus, was destined to 
give Oinai more occasions than one of 
being brought forward to bear a prin- 
cipal part in its transactions. The 
island, though never before visited by 
Europeans, actually happened to have 
other strangers residing in it : and it 
was entirely owing to Omai’s being 
one of Mr Gore's attendants, that this 
curious circumstance came to our 
knowledge. Scarcely had he been 
landed upon the beach, when he found 
amongst the crowd there assembled 
three of his own countrymen, natives 
of the Society Islands. At the dia* 
tance of aliout 200 leagues from those 
islands, an immense unknown ocean 
intervening, with such wretched sea- 
boats as their inhabitants are known 
to make use of, fit only for a passage 
where sight of land is scarcely ever 
lost, such a meeting, at such a place, 
so accidentally visited by us, may 
well be looked upon as one of those 
unexpected situations with which the 
writers of feigned adventures love to 
surprise their readers, and which, 
when they really happen in common 
life, deserve to be recorded fofr their 
singularity. 

It may easily be guessed, with what 
mutual surprise and satisfaction Omai 
and his countrymen engaged in con- 
versation. Their story, as related by 
them, is an affecting one. About 
twenty persons in number of both 
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sexes, had embarked on board a canoe 
at Otaheite, to cross over to the neigh- 
bouring island Ulietea. A violeut 
contrary wind arising, they could 
neither reach the latter, nor get back 
to the former. Their intended pass- 
age being a very short one, their stock 
oi provisions was scanty and soon ex- 
hausted. The hardships they suffered, 
while driven along by the storm they 
knew not whither, are not to be con- 
ceived. They passed many days with - 
out having anything to eat or drink. 
Their numbers gradually diminished, 
worn out by famine and fatigue. Four 
men only survived when the canoe 
overset ; and then the perdition of 
this small remnant seemed inevitable. 
However, they kept hanging by the 
side of their vessel during some of the 
last days, till Providence brought 
them in sight of the people of this 
island, who immediately sent out 
canoes, took them off their wreck, 
and brought them ashore. Of the 
four who were thus saved, one was 
since dead. The other three, who 
lived to have this opportunity of giv- 
ing an account of their almost mira- 
culous transplantation, spoke highly 
of the kind treatment they here met 
with. And so well satisfied were they 
with their situation, that they- refused 
the offer made to them by our gentle- 
men, at Omai’s request, of giving them 
a passage on board our ships, to re- 
store them to their native islands. 
The similarity of manners and lan- 
guage had more than naturalised them 
to this spot ; and the fresh connec- 
tions which they had here formed, 
and which it would have been painful 
to have broken off after such a length 
of time, sufficiently account for their 
declining to revisit the places of their 
birth. They had arrived upon this 
island at least twelve years ago. For 
I learned from Mr Anderson that he 
found they knew nothing of Captain 
'Wallis’s visit to Otaheite in 1765, 
nor of several other memorable oc- 
currences, such as the conquest of 
Ulietea, by those of Bolabola, which 
had preceded the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. To Mr Anderson I am also 
indebted for their names, Orououte, 


Otirreroa, and Tavee : the first, bora 
at Matavai in Otaheite ; the second, at 
Ulietea ; and the third, at Huaheine. 

The landing of our gentlemen on 
this island, though they failed in the 
object of it, cannot but be considered 
as a very fortunate circumstance. It - 
has proved, as we have seen, the 
means of bringing to our knowledge 
a matter of fact not only very curious, 
but very instructive. The applica- 
tion of the above narrative is obvious. 
It will serve to explain, better than a 
thousand conjectures of speculative 
reasoners, how the detached parts of 
the earth, and, in particular, how the 
islands of the South Sea, may have 
been fiist peopled; especially those 
that lie remote from any inhabited 
continent, or from each other. 

This island is called Wateeoo by 
the natives. It lies in the Latitude 
of 20* 1' S., and in the Longitude of 
201° 45' E., and is about six leagues 
in circumference. It is a beautiful 
spot, with a surface composed of hills 
and plains, and covered with verdure 
of many hues. 

[Having failed in obtaining some 
effectual supply at Wateeoo, Captain 
Cook steered for the smaller neigh- 
bouring island previously observed, 
where Tiis boats* crews succeeded in 
procuring about 100 cocoa-nuts for 
each ship, with a quantity of grass 
and leaves and branches of young 
cocoa- trees, &c., for the cattle. The 
island, which was only about three 
miles in circumference, and uninha- 
bited, was called, by the natives of 
Wateeoo, generally Otakootaia, but 
sometimes Wenooa-ette, which signi- 
fies “ little island.” The navigators 
then steered northward for Harvey’s 
Island, which had been discovered in 
1773, during Cook’s second voyage.] 


CHAPTER III. 

As we drew near it, at 8 o’clock [on 
the morning of the 6th Aprili we ob- 
served several canoes put off from the 
shore ; and they came directly toward 
the ships. Tnis was a sight that, 
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indeed, surprised me, as no signs of I 
inhabitants were seen when the island 
was fltst discovered, which might be { 
owing to a pretty brisk wind that 
then blew, and prevented their canoes 
venturing out, as the ships passed to 
leeward, whereas now we were to wind- 
ward. As we still kept on toward the 
island, six or seven of the canoes, all 
double ones, soon came near us. 
There were from three to six men in 
each of them. They stopped at the dis- 
tance of about a stone’s throw from the 
ship, and it was some time before Otuai 
could prevail uj»on them to come 
alongside; but no entreaties could in- 
duce any of them to venture on board. 
Indeed, their disorderly and clamor- 
ous behaviour by no means indicated 
a disposition to trust us, or treat us 
wello We afterward learned that they 
had at temp teil to take some oars out 
oi the Discovery's boat that lay along- 
side, and struck a man who endea- 
voured to prevent them. They also 
cut away, with a shell, a net with 
meat which hung over that ship's 
stern, and absolutely refused to restore 
it, though we afterwards purchased it 
from them. Those who were about 
our ship behaved in the same daring 
manner; for they made a sort of liook 
of a long stick, with which they en- 
deavoured openly to rob us of several 
things ; ana at hist actually got a 
frock belonging to one of our people, 
that was towing overboard. At the 
same time, they immediately showed 
a knowledge of bartering, and sold 
some fish they had (amongst which 
was an extraordinaiy flounder, spotted 
like porphyry, and a cream-coloured 
eel, spotted with black), forsmall nails, 
of which they were immoderately fond, 
and called them “goore.” But, in- 
deed, they caught, with the greatest 
avidity, bits of paper or anything else 
that was thrown to them ; and if 
what was thrown fell into the sea 
they made no scruple to swim after it. 
These people seemed to differ as mneh 
in person as in disposition from the 
natives of Wateeoo, though the dis- 
tance between the two islands i9 not 
very great. Their colour was of a 
deeper cast ; and several had a fierce. 


rugged aspect resembling the natives 
of New Zealand ; but some were fairer. 
They had strong yack hair, which 
in general they wore either hanging 
loose about the shoulders, or tied in 
a bunch on the crown of the bead. 
Soma, how ever, had it cropped pretty 
short ; and in two or throe of them 
it was of a brown or reddish colour. 
Their only covering was a narrow niece 
of mat, wrapt several timee round the 
lower part of the body, and which 
passed between the thighs; bnt a fine 
cap of red feathers was seen lyiug 
in one of the canoes. The shell of a 
pearl oyster polished, and hung about 
the neck, was the only ornamental 
fashion that we observed amongst 
them ; for not one of them had adopted 
that mode of ornament, so generally 
prevalent amongst the natives of this 
ocean, of puncturing or tattooing their 
bodies. 

[ Lieutenant King was sent, with two 
armed boats, to search for a suitable 
anehoring ground or landing-place ; 
but lie returned with a completely un- 
favourable report, and furtner stated, 
that decided manifestations of hostility 
hud been made by the natives. Cap- 
tain Cook, therefore, thought it pru- 
dent to run no risks for the uncertain 
chance of finding the grass and water 
of which the ships were in need.] 

Being thus disappointed at all the 
islands we had met with since our 
leaving New Zealand, and the un- 
favourable winds and other unfore- 
seen circumstances having unavoid- 
ably retarded our progress so much* 
it was now impossible to think of 
doing anything this year in the high 
latitudes of the northern hemisphere, 
from which we were still at so great a 
distance, though the season for our ope* 
rations there was already begun. In 
this situation it was absolutely neces- 
sary to pursue such measures as were 
most likely to preserve the cattle we 
had on board, in the first place ; and, 
in the next place (which wae still a 
more capital object), to save the stores 
and provisions of the ships that we 
might be better enabled to prosecute 
our northern discoveries, which couUL 
not now commence till a year latex 
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tlmn was originally intended. If I 
had been so fortunate as to have- pro- 
cured a supply oLwater and of grass 
at any of the islands we had lately 
visitea, it was my purpose to have 
stood back to the south till I had met 
with a westerly wind. But the cer- 
tain consequence of doing this with- 
out auch a supply would have been 
the loss of all tne cattle before we 
could possibly reach Otahcite, without 
gaining any one advantage with regard 
to the great object of our voyage. I 
therefore determined to bear away for 
the Friendly Islands, where 1 was 
sure of meeting with abundance of 
everything I wanted ; and it being 
necessary to run in the night as well 
as in tne day, 1 ordered Captain 
Clerke to keep about a league, ahead 
of the Resolution. 1 used this pre- 
caution, because his ship could best 
claw off the land, and it was very 
possible we might fall in with some 
m our passage. 

At daybreak in the morning of the 
18th, we saw Palmerston Island, bear- 
ing W. by S. , distant about five 
leagues. However, we did not get 
up with it till 8 o’clock the next 
morning. I then sent four boats, 
three from the Resolution and one 
from the Discovery, with an officer in 
each, to search the coast for the most 
convenient landing-place. For now 
we were under an absolute necessity 
of procuring from this island some 
food for the cattle, otherwise we must 
have lost them. What is compre- 
hended under the nameof Palmerston’s 
Island is a group of small islets, of 
which there are, in the whole, nine 
or ten, lying in a circular direction, 
and connected together by a reef of 
coral rocks. The boats first examined 
the south-easternmost of the islets 
which compose this group; and, fail- 
ing there, ran down to the second, 
where we had the satisfaction- to see 
them land. I then bore down with 
the ships till abreast of the place, and 
there we kept standing off and on. 
For no bottom was to be found to 
Anchor upon, which was not of much 
consequence, as the party who had 
landed from our boats were the only 


human beings upon the island. There 
were no traces of inhabitants having 
ever been here, if we except a small 
piece of a canoe that was found upon 
the beach, which probably may have 
drifted from some other island. But, 
what is pretty extraordinary, we saw 
several small brown rats on this spot, 
a circumstance, perhaps, difficult to 
account for, unless we allow that they 
were imported in the canoe of which 
we saw the remains. After the boats 
were laden, I returned on board, leav- 
ing Mr Gore with a party to pass the 
night on shore, in order to be ready 
to go to work early the next morning. 

[The next three days were spent in 
provisioning the ships from this and 
other islets of the group, where 
cocoa-trees and vegetation suitable 
for feeding the cattle abounded, but 
where water was uot to be found — the 
i.slets being merely the heads or sum- 
mits of coral rock. Twelve hundred 
cocoa-nuts were shipped and equally 
divided among the whole crew, while 
the fish and birds, which were caught 
in abundance, afforded a salutary and 
welcome relief from the monotony of 
ship-fare.] 

After leaving Palmerston’s Island 
I steered W. with a view to make the 
best of my way to Annamooka. We 
still continued to have variable winds, 
frequently between the N. and W., 
with squalls, some thunder, and much 
rain. During these showers, which 
w r ere generally veiy copious, wre saved 
a considerable quantity of water ; and 
finding that we could get a greater 
supply by the rain in one hour than 
we could get by distillation in a month, 

1 laid aside the still as a thing attended 
with more trouble than profit. The 
heat, which had been great for about a 
month, became now much more dis- 
agreeable in this close rainy weather ; 
and, from the moisture attending it, 
threatened soon to be noxious, as the 
ships could not be kept dry, nor the 
scuttles open, for the sea. However, 
it is remarkable enough that though 
the only refreshment we had received 
Bince leaving the Cape of Good Hope 
was that at New Zealand, there .was 
not as yet a single person on board 
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tick, from the constant mm of salt 
food or vicissitude of climate. 

[Storage Island, which Cook had 
discovered in 1774, was passed in the 
night between the 24th and 25th of 
April ; on the 23th, in the afternoon, 
Annamooka was sighted ; bat as night 
drew on, and the weather was squally 
and raiir-, anchor was oast two leagues 
from the neighbouring isle of Rom- 
ango.J 


CHAPTER IV. 

Soon after we had anchored, two 
canoes, the one with four and the 
other with three men, paddled to- 
ward us, and came alongside without 
the least hesitation. They brought 
some cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plan- 
tains, and sugar-cane, which they 
bartered with us for nails. One of 
the men came on board ; and when 
these canoes had left us, another 
visited us, but did not stay long, 
as night was approaching. Kom- 
ango, the island nearest to us, was at 
least five miles off, which shows the 
hazard these people would run in 
order to possess a few of our most 
trilling articles. Besides this sup- 
ply from the shore, we caught this 
evening, with hooks and lines, a con- 
siderable quantity of fish. Next 
morning at 4 o’clock I sent Lieuten- 
ant King with two boats to Koniango 
to procure refreshments, and at five 
made the signal to weigh, in order to 
ply up to Annamooka, the wind being 
unfavourable at NW. 

It was no sooner daylight than we 
were visited by six or seven canoes f rom 
different islands, bringing with them, 
besides fruits and roots, two pigs, 
several fowls, some large wood-pigeons, 
small rails, and large violet-coloured 
coots. All these they exchanged with 
us for beads, nails, hatchets, kc. They 
had also other articles of commerce ; 
such as pieces of their cloth, fish- 
hooks, small baskets, musical reeds, 
mid some clubs, spears, and bows. 
But 1 ordered that no curiosities 
shoqld be purchased till the ships 
should be supplied with provisions, 


and leave riven for that purpose. 
Knowing, also, from experience, that 
if all our people fnight trade with 
the natives according to their own 
caprice, perpetual quarrels would en- 
sue, 1 ordered that particular persons 
should manage the traffic both on 
board and on shore, prohibiting all 
others to interfere. Before mid-day 
Hr King’s boat returned with seven 
hogs, soiuq fowls, a quantity of Bruit 
and roots for ourselves, and some 
grass for the cattle. His party was 
very civilly treated at Komango. 
The inhabitants did not seem to be 
numerous ; aud their huts, which 
stood close to each other, within a 
plantain walk, were but indifferent 
Not far from them was a pretty large 
pond of frosh water, tolerably good ; 
but there was not any appearance of 
a stream. With Mr King came on 
board the chief of the island, named 
Tooboulangee, and another whose 
name was Taipa. They brought with 
them a hog as a present to me, and 
promised more the next day. 

As soon as the boats were aboard, 
I stood for Annamooka ; and the 
wind being grant, I intended to go 
between Anrmmooka-ette, 1 and the 
breakers to the SE. of it. But, on 
drawing near, we met with very irre- 
gular soundings, varying, every cast, 
ten or twelve fathoms. This obliged 
me to give up the design, and to go 
to the southward of all ; which carried 
us to leeward, aud made it necessary 
to spend the night under sail. It was 
very dark, and we had the wind from 
every direction, accompanied with 
heavy showers of rain. So that, at 
daylight the next morning, we found 
ourselves much farther blf than' we 
had been the evening before ; and the 
little wind that now blew was tight 
in ©nr teeth. 

We continued to ply all day ,tq very 
little purpose, and In the 'evening 
anchored. Tooboulangee and Taipa 
kept their promise, and brought off 
to me some hogs. Several others 
were also procured by bartering from 
different canoes that followed os, and 

1 That Is, Little Annamooka, 
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•* much fruit as we could well man* 
It was remarkable that during 
the whole day our visitors from the 
islands would hardly part with any 
of their commodities to anybody but 
me. Captain Clerke did not get 
above one or two hogs. 

At 4 o'clock next morning I 
ordered a boat to be hoisted out, and 
sent the master to sound the SW. 
side of Annamooka. In the mean- 
time the ships were got under sail, 
and wrought up to the island. When 
the master returned, he Reported that 
he had sounded between Great and 
Little Annamooka, where he found 
ten and twelve fathoms' depth of 
water, the bottom coral sand; that 
the place was very well sheltered 
from all winds ; but that there was 
no fresh water to be found, except at 
some distance inland, and even there 
little of it was to be got, ami that 
little not good. For this reason 
only, and it was a very sufficient one, 
I determined to anchor on the north 
side of the island, where, during my 
last voyage, 1 had found a place fit 
both for watering and landing. It 
was not above a league distant, and 
yet we did not reach it till 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, being considerably 
retarded by the great number of 
canoes that continually crowded round 
the ships, bringing to us abundant 
supplies of the produce of their 
island. Amongst these canoes there 
were some double ones, with a large 
sail, that carried between forty and 
filty men each. These sailed round 
us, apparently with the same ease as 
if we had been at anchor. There 
were several women in the canoes, 
who were, perhaps, incited by curi- 
osity to visit us ; though, at the same 
time, they bartered as eagerly as the 
men, and used the paddle with equal 
labour and dexterity. I came to an 
anchor in eighteen fathoms water, the 
bottom coarse coral sand ; the island 
extending from E. to SW., and the 
W. point of the westernmost cove 
SB., about three-quarters of a mile 
distant. Thus I resumed the very 
same station which I had occupied 
when I visited Annamooka three 


years before ; and, probably, almost 
in the same place wnere Tasman, the 
first discoverer of this and some of 
the neighbouring islands, anchored in 
1643. 1 

Finding that we had quite ex- 
hausted the island of Almost every 
article of food that it afforded, I em- 
ployed the 11th in moving off from 
the shore the horses, observatories, 
and other things that we had landed, 
as also the party of marines who had 
mounted guard at our station, intend- 
ing to sail os soon fc as the Discovery 
should have recovered her best bower 
anchor. The 12th and the 13th were 
spent in attempting the recovery of 
Captain Gierke’s anchor, which, after 
much trouble, was happily accom- 
plished ; and on the 14th, in the 
morning, we got under sail and left 
Annamooka. 

To tlie north and north-east of 
Annamooka, and in the direct tract 
to Ilapaec, whither we were now 
bound, the sea is sprinkled with a 
great number of small isles. Amidst 
the shoals and rocks adjoining to 
tli is group, 1 could not be assured 
that there was a free or safe passage 
for such large ships as 0111*8 ; though 
the natives sailed through tlie inter- 
vals in their canoes. For this sub- 
stantial reason, when we weighed 
anchor from Annamooka I thought it 
necessary to go to the westward of 
the above islands, and steered NNW. 
toward Kao and Toofoa, the two most 
westerly islands in sight, and remark- 
able for their great height. Feenou 
and his attendants remained on board 
the Resolution till near noon, when 
ho went into the large stuling canoe 
which had brought him from Tonga- 
taboo, ami stood in amongst the clus- 

1 Captain Cook, accompanied by 
Captain Clerke, went ashore here to 
fix a place for their observatories, 
when Loobu, the chief of the island, 
showed them every attention and 
civility. On the 6th they were visited 
by a chief from Totigataboo, whose 
name was Feenou, who was fond of 
associating with them, and who often 
dined on board. 
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ter of islands above mentioned, of 
which we were now almost abreast ; 
end a tide or current front the west* 
ward had set ns, since our sailing in 
the morning, much over toward 
them. They He scattered at unequal 
distances, and are, in general, nearly 
as high as Annamooka ; but only 
from tw^ or three miles to half-a- 
niilo in length, and some of them 
scarcely so much. They have either 
steep rocky shores, like Annamooka, 
or reddish cliffs ; but some have 
sandy beaches expending almost their 
v hole length. Most of them are 
entirely clothed with trees, amongst 
which are many cocoa-palms ; and 
each forms a prospect like a beautiful 
garden placed in the sea. To heighten 
this, the serene weather we now had 
contributed very much ; and the whole 
might supply the imagination with 
au idea of some fairy-land realised. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, beiug 
the length of Kotoo, the westernmost 
of the above cluster of small islands, 
we steered to the north, leaving 
Toofoa and Kao on our larboard, 
keeping along the west side of a reef 
of rocks which lie to the westward of 
Kotoo, till wc came to their northern 
extremity, round which we hauled in 
for the island. It was our intention 
to have anchored for the night ; but 
it came upon us before we could find 
it place in less than fifty-five fathoms 
water ; and rather than come to in 
this depth I chose to sjwmd the night 
under sail. Wo had in the afternoon 
been within two leagues of Tootwi, 
the smoke of which we saw several 
times in the day. The Friendly 
Inlanders have some superstitious 
notions about the volcano upon it, 
which they call ** Kollofeea,” and 
say it is an “Otooa," or divinity. 
According to their account, it some- 
times throws up very large stones; 
and they compare the crater to the 
size oi a small islet, which has never 
ceased smoking in their memory ; 
nor. have they any tradition that it 
ever did. We sometimes saw the 
smoke rising from the centre of the 
island, while we were at Annamooka, 
though at the distance of at least ten 


leagues. Toofoa, we were told, is 
but thinly inhabited, but the water 
upon it is good. * 

At day-break the next morning, 
being then not far from Kao, which 
is a vast rock of a conic figure, we 
steered to the east, for the passage 
between the islands Footooha and 
llafaiva, with & gentle breeze at 8E* 
About 10 o'clock Feenon came on 
board, and remained with us all day. 
He brought with him two hogs and a 
quantity of fruit ; and, in the course 
of the day, several canoes, from the 
different islands round us, came to 
barter quantities of the latter article, 
which was very acceptable, as our 
stock was nearly exj>ended. After 
passing Footooha, we met with a reef 
of rooks; and, as there was but little 
wind, it cost us some trouble to keep 
clear of them. This reef lies between 
Footooha and Neeneeva, which is a 
small low isle, in the direction of 
KN E. from Footooha, at the distance 
of seven or eight miles. Being past 
the reef of roc ks just mentioned, wc 
hauled up for Neeneeva, in hopes of 
finding anchorage; but were again 
disappointed, ami obliged to spend 
the night, making short boards. 1 
For, although we had hmd in every 
direction, the sea was unfathomable* 
In the course of this night wc could 
plainly see flames issuing from the 
volcano m>on Toofoa, though to no 
great height. 

At daybreak in the morning of the 
16th, with a gentle breeze at SE., 
we steered NE. for Hanaec, which 
was now in sight ; and we could 
judge it to be low land, from the 
tines only appearing above the water. 
About 9 o'clock we could see it 
plainly, forming three islands, nearly 
of an equal size; and soon after, a 
fourth to the southward of these, as 
largo as the others. Each seamed to 
bo about six or seven miles long, and 
of a similar height and appearance. 
The northernmost of them is called 
Hasnno, the next Foe, the third 
Lefooga. and the southernmost Ho©* 
laiva ; lmt all four are Included by 


1 Tacks. 
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the natives under the general name 
Hapaee. 

The wind scanting npon us, we could 
not fetch the land ; so that we were 
forced to ply to windward. In doing 
this, we once passed over some coral 
rocks on, which we had only six 
fathoms water ; but the moment wo 
were over them, found no ground 
with eighty fathoms of line. We 
got up. with the northernmost of 
these isles by sunset ; and there 
found ourselves in the very same dis- 
tress, for want of anchorage, that we 
had experienced the two preceding 
evenings ; so that we had another 
night to spend under sail, with land 
and breakers in every direction. To- 
wards the evening Feenou, who had 
been on board all day, went forward 
to Hapaee, and took Oinai in the 
canoe with him. He did not forget 
our disagreeable situation, and kept 
up a good lire all night by way of a 
land-mark. As soon as the daylight 
returned, being then close in with 
Foa, we saw it was joined to llaanno 
by a reef running even with the sur- 
face of the sea from the one island to 
the other. I now despatched a boat 
to look for anchorage. A proper 
place was soon found, and wo came 
to abreast of a reef, being that which 
joins Lefooga to Foa (in the same 
manner that Foa is joined to Haanno), 
having twenty-four fathoms' depth of 
water. We lay before a creek in the 
reef, which made it convenient land- 
ing at all times ; and we were not 
alcove three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore. 


CHAPTER V. 

By the time we had anchored, the 
ships were filled with the natives, 
and surrounded by a multitude of 
canoes filled also with them. They 
brought "from the shore hogs, fowls, 
fruit, and roots, which they ex- 
changed for hatchets, knives, nails, 
beads, and cloth. Feenou and Omai 
having come on board, after it was 
light, in order to introduce mo to 
the people of the islaud, I soon ac- 
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companied them on shore for that 
purpose, landing at the north part of 
Lefooga, a little to the right of the 
ships* station. 

The chief conducted me to a house, 
or rather a hut, situated close to the 
sea-beach, which I had seen brought 
thither but a few minutes before for 
our reception. In this Feenou, Omai, 
and myself, were seated. The other 
chiefs and the multitude composed a 
circle on the outside, fronting us, 
and they also sat down. I was then 
asked, 44 How long I intended to 
stay ? ’* On my saying, 44 Five days, ** 
Taipa was ordered to come and sit by 
me, and proclaim this to the people. 
He then harangued them, in a speech 
mostly dictated by Feenou. The pur- 
port of it, as I learned from Omai, was 
that they were all, both old and 
young, to look upon me as a friend, 
who intended to remain with them a 
few days ; that, during my stay, they 
must not steal anything, nor molest 
me any other way ; and that it was 
expected they should bring hogs, 
fowls, fruit, &c\, to the ships, where 
they would receive in exchange for 
them such and such things which he 
enumerated. Soon after Taipa had 
finished this address to the assembly, 
Feenou left us. Taipa then took 
occasion to signify to me, that it was 
necessary I should make a present to 
the chief of the island, whose name 
was Earoupa. I was not unprepared 
for this ; ami gave him such articles 
as far exceeded his expectation. My 
liberality to him brought upon me 
demands of the same kind from two 
chiefs of other isles who were present 
and from Taipa himself. When Fee- 
nou returned, which was immediately 
after I had made the last of these 
presents, he pretended to be angry 
with Taipa for suffering me to give 
away so much ; but I looked upon 
this as a mere finesse, being confident 
that he acted in concert with the 
others. He now took his seat again 
and ordered Earoupa to sit by him 
and to harangue the people as Taipa 
had done, and to the same purpose ; 
dictating as before, the heads of the 
speech. 
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The* ceremonies being performed, 
the chief* it my request* conducted 
me to three stagmmt pools of fresh 
water. «s he was pleased to call it ; 
and* indeed* in one of these the water 
was tolerable, and the situation not 
inconvenient for filling our casks. 
After viewing the watering-place* we 
returned to our former station* where 
I found a baked hog and some yams* 
smoking hot, ready to be earned on 
teard Tor my dinner. I invited 
Feenou and his friends to partake of 
it* and we embarked for the ship; 
hut none but himself sat down with 
us at the table. After dinner I con- 
ducted them on shore ; and before l 
returned on board, the chief gave me 
a fine large turtle and a quantity of 
yams. Our supply of provisions was 
copious* for in the course of the day 
we got* by barter alongside the ship, 
about twenty small hogs, besides 
fruit and roots. I was told that on 
my first landing in the morning, a 
man came off to the ships, and 
ordered every one of the natives to 
go on shore. Probably, this was 
done with a view to have the whole 
body of inhabitants present at the 
ceremony of my reception ; for when 
that was over, multitudes of them re- 
turned again to the ships. 

Next morning early, Feenou and 
Omni* who scarcely over quitted the 
chief, and now slept on shore, came 
on board. The object of the visit 
was to require my presence upon the 
island. After some time I accom- 
panied them, and, upon landing, 
was conducted to the same place 
where I had been seated the day be- 
fore, w here I saw a largo concourse of 
]K*ople already assembled. I guessed 
that something more than ordinary 
was in agitation, but could not tell 
what, nor could Omai inform me. I 
had not been long seated, before near 
a hundred of the natives Appeared in 
sight* and advanced, hulcn with 
yams* bread-fruit, plantains, cocoa* 
nuts, and sugar-canes. They depos- 
ited their burdens in two heaps, or 
piles, upon our left, being the side 
they came from. Soon after arrived 
a number of others from the right* 


bearing the same kind of articles ; 
which were collected into two piles 
upon that side. Jo these were tied 
two pigs and six fowls ; and to those 
upon the left* six pigs mid two 
turtles. Earoupe seated himeelf be* 
fore the several articles upon the left* 
and another chief before thoee upon 
the right; they being* as I judged* 
the two chiefs who had collected them 
by order of Feenou* who seemed to 
be as implicitly obeyed here as he 
had been at Annatnooka* and* in 
consequence of his commanding supe- 
riority over the chiefs of Hapaee* 
had laid this tax upon them for the 
present occasion. 

As soon as this munificent collec- 
tion of provisions whs laid down in 
order, anil disposed to the best ad- 
vantage, the beaiersof it Joined the 
multitude, who formed a large circle 
round the whole. Presently after* a 
number of men entered this circle, or 
area, before us, armed with elute 
made of the green branches of the 
cocoa-nut tree. These paraded about 
for a few minutes, and then retired, 
the one half to oue side, and the 
other half to the other side ; seating 
themselves before the spectators. 
Soon after, they successively entered 
the lists, and entertained us with 
single combats. One champion* ris- 
ing up and stepping forward from 
one side, challenged those of the 
other side, by expressive gesture* 
more than by words, to semi one of 
their body to op;*>se him. . If the 
challenge was accepted, which was 
generally the case, the combatants 
put themselves in proper attitudes, 
and then began tne engagement, 
which continued till Una or other 
owned himself conquered* or till 
their weapons were broken. As soon 
as each combat was over* the victor 
squatted himself down facing the 
chief* then rose up and retired* At 
the same time* some old men* who 
seemed to sit as judges* gave their 
plaudit in a few words* and the mul- 
titude* especially those on the side to 
which the victor belonged* celebrated 
the glory he bad acquired* in two or 
three htuzas. 
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This entertainment was, now and 
then, suspended for a few minutes. 
During these intervals there were 
both wrestling and boxing matches. 
The first were performed in the same 
manner as at Otaheite; and the 
second differed very little from the 
method practised in England. But 
what struck us with most surprise 
was to see a couple of lusty wenches 
step forth and begin boxing without 
the least ceremony, and with as much 
art as the men. This contest, how- 
ever, did not last above half-a-minuto 
before one of them gave it up. The 
conquering heroine received the same 
applause from the spectators which 
they bestowed upon the successful 
combatants of the other sex. We 
expressed some dislike at this part of 
the entertainment; which, however, 
did not prevent two other females 
from entering the lists. They seemed 
to be girls of spirit, and would cer- 
tainly have given each other a good 
drubbing, if two old women had not 
interfered to part them. All the>e 
combats were exhibited in the midst 
of at least 3000 people, and were con- 
ducted with the greatest good humour 
on all sides; though some of the 
champions, wornon ns well as men, 
received blows which, doubtless, they 
must have felt for some time after. 

As soon as these diversions were 
ended, the chief told me that the 
heaps of provisions on our right hand 
were a present to Omni ; and that 
those on our left hand, being about 
two-thirds of the whole quantity, 
were given to me. He added, that I 
might hike them on board whenever 
it waa convenient; but that there 
would bo nft occasion to set any of 
our people as guards over them, as I 
might oe assured that not a single 
cocoa-nut would bo taken away by 
the Natives, So it proved; for 1 left 
everything behind, and returned to 
the ship to dinner, carrying the chief 
with me ; and when the provisions 
were removed on board in the after- 
noon, not a single article was niiss- 
„ ing. Thero was as much as loaded 
four boats ; and I could not but be 
struck with the munificence of Fee- 
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nou, for this present far exceeded any 
I had ever received from any of tlio 
sovereigns of the various islands I 
had visited* in the Pacific Ocean. I 
lost no time in convincing my friend 
that I was not insensible'of his liber- 
ality; for, before he quitted my 
ship, I bestowed upon him such of 
our comm odi ties as I guessed were 
j most valuable in his estimation, 
j And the return I made was so much 
to his satisfaction that, as soon as he 
got on shore, he left me still indebted 
to him by sending me a fresh pre- 
sent, consisting of two large hogs, a 
considerable quantity of cloth, and 
some yams. 

Feenou had expressed a desire to 
see the marines go through their 
military exercise. As I was desirous 
to gratify his curiosity, I ordered 
them all ashore from both ships in 
the morning of the 20tli. After they 
had performed various evolutions, 
and fired several volleys, with which 
the numerous body of spectators 
seemed well pleased, the chief enter- 
tained us in his turn with an exhibi- 
tion which, as was acknowledged by 
us all, was performed with a dexterity 
and exactness far surpassing the spec- 
imen we had given of our military 
manoeuvres. It was a kind of a 
dance so entirely different from any- 
thing I had ever seen, that I fear I 
can give no description that w’ill con- 
vey any tolerable idea of it, to my 
readers. It was performed by men ; 
and 105 persons bore their parts in 
it. Each of them had in his hand 
an instrument neatly made, shaped 
somewhat like a paddle, of two feet 
and a half in length, with a small 
handle and a thin blade ; so that they 
were very light. With these instru- 
ments they made many and various 
flourishes, each of which was accom- 
panied with a different attitude of 
the body or a different movement. 
At first the performers ranged them- 
selves in three lines; and, by various 
evolutions, each man changed his 
station in such a manner that those 
who had been in the rear came into 
the front. Nor did they remain 
long in the same position ; blit these 
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changes were made by pretty quick 
transition*. At one time they eat* 
tended themselves in one line ; they 
then formed into * semicircle; and, 
lastly, into two square columns. 
While this last movement was exe- 
cuting, one of them advanced, and* 
Informed an antic dance before me ; 
with hicb the whole ended* 

The musical instruments consisted 
of two drums, or rather two hollow 
logs of wood, from which some varied 
notes were produced by beating on 
them with two sticks. It did not, 
however, appear to me that the 
dancers were much assisted or direc- 
ted by these sounds, but by a chorus 
of vocal music, in which all the per- 
formers joined at the same time. 
Their song was not destitute of pleas- 
ing melody; and all their corre- 
s}K>nding motions were executed with 
so much skill, that the numerous 
iKwly of dancers seemed to act as if 
they were one great machine. It 
was the opinion of every one of us 
that such a performance would have 
met with universal applause on a 
European theatre; and it so far ex- 
ceeded any attempt we had made to 
entertain them, that they seemed to 
pique themselves upon the superior- 
ity they had over us. As to our 
musical instruments, they held none 
of them in the least esteem, except 
the drum; and even that they did 
not think equal to their own. Our 
French horns, in particular, seemed 
to be held in great contempt ; for 
neither here, nor at any other of the 
inlands, would they pay the smallest 
attention to them. 

lu order to give them a more favour- 
able opinion of English amusements, 
and to leave their minds fully im- 
pressed with the deepest sense of our 
superior attainments, I directed some 
fireworks to be got ready ; atid, after 
it was dark, played them off in the 
presence of Feenou, the other chiefs, 
and a vast concourse of their people* 
Borne of the preparations we found 
damaged ; but others of them were in 
excellent order, and succeeded so 
perfectly as to answer the end I had 
in view* Our water and sky rockets, 


in particular, pleased and astonished, 
them boyond all conception ; and the 
scale was now turned in onr favour. 
This, however, seemed only to famish 
them with an additional motive to 
proceed to fresh exertions Of their 
very singular dexterity ; and our fire* 
works were no sooner ended, than a 
succession of dances, which Feenou 
had got ready for our entertainment, 
began. As 1 a prelude to them, a 
band of music, or chorus of eighfami 
men, seated themselves before us, in 
the centre of the circle composed by 
the numerous spectators, the area of 
which was to be the scene of the ex- 
hibitions. Four or five of this band 
bad pieces of large bamboo, from 
three to five or six feet long, each 
managed by one man, who held it 
ntMily in a vertical position, the upper 
end open but the other end closed by 
one of the joints. With this close 
eml, the wrformers kept constantly 
striking tne ground, though slowly, 
thus producing different notes, accord- 
ing t<> the d liferent lengths of the 
instruments, but all of tnem of the 
hollow or bass sort; to counteract 
which, a person kept striking quickly 
with two sticks a piece of the same 
substance, split, and laid along the 
ground, and by that means furnishing 
a tone as acute as those produced by 
the others were grave. The rest of 
the kmd, as well as those who per- 
formed upon the bamboos, sung a 
slow and soft air, which so tempered 
the harsher notes of the above instru- 
ments, that no bystander, however 
accustomed to hear the most perfect 
and varied modulation of sweet sounds, 
could avoid confessing the vast power 
arid pleasing effect of tltis simple har- 
mony. 

The concert having continued about 
a quarter of an hour, twenty women 
enteral the circle. Most of tfteift haul 
upon their heads garlands of the crim- 
son flowers of the China rose, or others ; 

and many of them hod ornamented their 


1 Mr Anderson’s account of thenight 

, dances, being much fuller than Cap-# 
i tain Cook’s, was adopted by the editor 
i of the origins! edition. 
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persons with leaves of trees, cut with 
agreat deal of nicety about the edges. 
Thejr mode a circl^round the chorus 
turning their faces toward it, and 
began by singing a soft air, to which 
responses were made by the chorus in 
the same tone ; and these were repeated 
alternately. All this while, the women 
accompanied their song with several 
vary graceful motions of their hamls 
toward their faces, and in other direc- 
tions at the same time, making con- 
stantly a step forward, and then back 
again, with one foot, while the other 
was fixed. They then turned their 
faces to the assembh', sung some time, 
and retreated slowly in a body to that 
part of the circle which was opposite 
the hut where the principal spectators 
sat. After this, one of them advanced 
from each side, meeting and passing 
each other in the front, and continuing 
their progress round, till they came to 
the rest. On which, two advanced 
from each side, two of whom also passed 
each other, and returned as the former ; 
but the other two remained ; and to these 
came one, from each side?, by intervals, 
till the whole number had again formed 
a circle about the chorus. Their man- 
ner of dancing was now changed to a 
quicker measure, in which they made 
a kind of half turn by leaping, and 
clapped their hands, and snapped 
their fingers, repeating some words in 
conjunction W'ith the chorus. Towards 
the end, as the quickuess of the music 
increased, their gestures and attitudes 
were varied with wonderful vigour 
and dexterity ; and some of their 
motions, perhaps, would with us be 
reckoned rather indecent. Though 
this part of the performance, most 
probably, was not meant to convey 
any wanton ideas, but merely to dis- 
play the astonishing variety of their 
movements. 

To this grand female ballet suc- 
ceeded one performed by fifteen men. 
Some of them were old ; but tlieir 
age seemed to have abated little of 
their agility or ardour for the dance. 
They were disposed in a sort of circle, 
divided at the front, with their faces 
not turned out toward the assembly, 
nor inward to the chorus ; but one 


half of their circle faced forward as 
they had advanced, and the other 
half in a contrary direction. They 
sometimes sung slowly in concert with 
the chorus ; and while thus employed, 
they also made several very fine mo- 
tions with their hands, but different 
from those made by the women, at 
the same time inclining the body to 
either side alternately, by raising one 
leg, which was stretched outward, 
and resting on the other ; the arm of 
the same side being also stretched 
fully upward. At other times, they 
recited sentences in a musical tone, 
which were answered by the chorus ; 
and at intervals increased the measure 
of the dance, by clapping the hands, 
and quickening the motions of the 
feet, which, however, were never 
varied. At the end, the rapidity of 
the music and of the dancing increased 
so much, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to distinguish the different move- 
ments ; though one might supj>ose 
the actors were now almost tired, as 
their performance had lasted near 
half- an -hour. 

After a considerable interval, an- 
other act, as we may call it, began. 

| Twelve men now advanced, w r ho placed 
! themselves in double rows fronting 
each other, but on opposite sides of 
the circle ; and on one side a mail 
was stationed, who, as if he had been 
a prompter, repeated several sentences, 
to which the tw r elve new performers 
and the chorus replied. They then 
sung slowly, and afterwards danced 
and sung more quickly, for about a 
quarter of an hour, after the manner of 
the dancers w hom they had succeeded. 
Soon after they had finished, nine 
women exhibited themselves, and sat 
down fronting the hut where the chief 
was. A man then rose, and struck 
the first of these women on the back 
with both fists joined. He proceeded, 
in the same manner, to the second and 
third ; but w’hen he came to the fourth, 
whether from accident or design I 
cannot tell, instead of the back, he 
struck her on the breast. Upon this, a 
person rose instantly from the crowd, 
who brought him to the ground with 
a blow on the head ; and he was carried 
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off without the least noise or disorder. 
Bat this did not save the other five 
women from so odd a discipline, or 
perhaps necessary ceremony ; for a 
person succeeded him, who treated 
them in the same manner. Their 
disgrace did not end here ; for when 
they danced, they had the mortifies- 
tion to find their performance twice 
disapproved of. and were obliged to 
repeat it This dance did not differ 
much from that of the first women, 
except in this one circumstance, that 
the present set sometimes raised the 
body npon one leg. by a sort of double 
motion, and then upon the other 
alternately, in which attitude they 
kept snapping their fingers ; and at 
the end they repeated with great 
agihty the brisk movements in which 
the former group of female dancers 
had shown themselves so ex|>ert. 

In a little time, & person entered 
unexpectedly, and said something in a 
ludicrous way about the fireworks that 
had been exhibited, which extorted a 
burst of laughter from the multitude. 
After this, we had a dance composed 
of the men who attended or had fol- 
lowed Fecnou. They formed a double 
circle one within another) of 

twenty-four each, round the chorus, 
and began a gentle soothing song, with 
corresponding motious of the hands 
and bead. This lasted a consider- 
abletime, and then changed to a much 
quicker measure, during which they 
repeated sentences, either in conjunc- 
tion with the chorus, or in answer to 
some spoken by that band. They then 
retreated to the back part of the circle, 
as the women had done, and again 
advanced, on each side, in a triple 
row, till they formed a semicircle, 
which was done very slowly, by in- 
clining the body on one leg, and ad- 
vancing the other a little way, as they 
put it down. They accompanied this 
with such a soft air as they had sung 
at the beginning ; but soon changed 
it to repeat sentences in a harsher 
tone, at the same time quickening the 
dance very much, till «they finished 
with a general shont and clap of the 
hands. The some was repeated several 
times; but, at last, they formed a 


double circle as at the beginning, 
danced, and repeated very quickly* ' 
and finally closed with several fery 
dexterous transpositions of the two 
circles* 

The entertainments of this memor- 
able night concluded with a dance, la 
which the principal people pr e s ent 
exhibited. It resembled the imme- 
diately preceding one in some respects, 
having the same number of performers, 
who began nearly in the same way ; 
but their ending at each interval was 
different. For they increased their 
motious to a prodigious quickness, 
shaking their heads from shoulder to 
shoulder with such force, that a spec- 
tator, unset* listened to the sight, won id 
suppose tlmt Uu»y ran a risk of dislo- 
cating their necks. This was attended 
with a smart clapping of the hands, 
and a kind of savage 44 Holla!** or 
shriek, not unlike what is sometimes 
practised in the comic dances on our 
European theatres. They formed 
the triple semicircle, as tlio preceding 
dancers had done ; and a person, who 
advanced at the head on one side of 
the semicircle, began by repeating 
something in a truly musical recita- 
tive, which was delivered with an air 
so graceful as might put to the blush 
our most applauded perforvuero. He 
was answered in the same manner by 
the person at the head of the opposite 
party. This being repeated several 
times, the whole body on one side 
joined in the responses to the whole 
corresponding body on the opposite 
side, as the semicircle advanced to 
the front ; and they finished by sing- 
ing and dancing os they had begun. 

These two last dances were per- 
formed with so much spirit, ana so 
great exactness, that they met with 
universal approbation. The native 
spectators, wno, no doubt, were per' 
feet judges whether the several per- 
formances were properly executed, 
could not withhold their applauses at 
some particular parts; and even a 
stranger, who never saw the diversion 
before, felt similar satisfaction at the 
same instant. For though, through , 
the whole, the most strict concert wna 
! observed, some of the gestures were 
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ao expressive, that it might be said 
'thoj spoke the language that accom- 
panied them ; if we allow that there 
I* any connection between motion and 
sound. At the same time, it should be 
observed that though the music of the 
chorus and that of the dancers corre- 
sponded, constant practice in these 
favourite amusements of our friends 
seems to have a great share in effect- 
ing the exact time they keep in their 
I ierfo nuances. For we observed, that if 
any of them happened accidentally to 
be interrupted, they never found the 
smallest difficulty in recovering the 
proper place of the dance or song. 
Ana their perfect discipline was in no 
Instance more remarkable than in the 
sudden transitions they so dexterously 
made from the ruder exertions, and 
harsh sounds, to the softest arts and 
gentlest movements. 

The placo where the dances were 
performed was an open space amongst 
the trees, just hy the sea, with lights 
at small intervals placed round the 
inside of the circle. The concourse 
of people was pretty large, though not 
equal to the number assembled in the 
forenoon when the marines exercised. 
At that time, some of our gentlemen 
guessed there might be present about 
6000 persons; others thought there 
were more ; but they who reckoned 
that there were fewer probably came 
nearer to the truth. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Cuniosmr on both sides being now 
sufficiently gratified by the exhibition 
of the various entertainments I have 
described, I began to have time to 
look about me. Accordingly, next 
day. [May 21st], I took a walk into 
the Island of Lefooga, of which I was 
desirous to ‘obtain some knowledge. 
I found it to be in some respects supe- 
rior to Annamooka. The plantations 
ware both more numerous and more 
extensive. In many places, indeed, 
towards the sea, especially on the east 
"side, the country is still waste, owing 
perhaps to the sandy soil ; as it is 
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much lower than Annamooka and its 
surrounding isles. But towards the 
middle of the island the soil is better, 
and the marks of considerable popu- 
lation and of improved cultivation 
were very conspicuous. For we met 
here witn very large plantations, en- 
closed in such a manner, that the 
fences running parallel to each other, 
form fine spacious public roads, that 
would appear ornamental in countries 
where rural conveniences have been 
carried to the greatest perfection. We 
observed large spots covered with the 
paper mulberry -trees ; and the plan- 
tations in general were Well stocked 
with such roots and fruits as are the 
natural produce of the island. To 
these I made some addition, by sow- 
ing the seeds of Indian corn, melons, 
pumpkins, and the like. At one 
place was a house, four or five times 
as large as those of the common sort, 
v itli a large area of grass before it ; 
and I take it for granted the people 
resort thither on certain public occa- 
sions. Near the landing-place we 
saw a mount, two or three feet high, 
covered with gravel ; and on it stood 
four or five small huts,' in which, the 
natives told us, the bodies of some of 
their principal people had been in- 
terred. 

In my walk on the 25th I happened 
to step into a house where a woman 
was dressing the eyes of a young child, 
who seemed blind ; the eyes being 
much inflamed, and a thin film spread 
over them. The instruments she used 
were two slender wooden probes, with 
which she had brushed the eyes so as 
to make them bleed. It seems worth 
mentioning, that the natives of these 
islands should attempt an operation 
of this sort ; though I entered the 
house too late to describe exactly 
how this female oculist employed the 
wretched tools she had to work with. 
I was fortunate enough to see a dif- 
ferent operation going on in the same 
house, of which I can give a tolerable 
account. I found there another woman 
shaving a child’s head with a shark’s 
tooth stuck into the end of a piece of 
stick. I observed that she first wet 
the hair with a rag dipped in water. 
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applying her instrument to that part 
which sue had previously soaked- 
The operation seemed to give no pain 
to the child ; although the hair was 
taken off as close as if cme of our nusors 
had been employed. Encouraged by 
what I now saw, 1 soon after tried one 
of these singular instruments upon 
myself, and found it to be an excellent 
succedaneum. However, the men of 
these islands have recourse to another 
contrivance when they shave their 
beards. The operation is performed 
with two shells ; one of which they 
place under a small part of the beartl, 
and with the other, applied above, 
they scrape that part off. In this 
manner they are able to shave very 
close. The process is, indeed, rather 
tedious, but not painful ; and there 
are men amongst them who seem to 
profess this trade. It was &s common, 
while we were here, to sec our sailors 
go ashore to have their beards scraped 
off, after the fashion of J1 apace, as it 
was to see their chiefs come on board 
to be shaved by our barbers. 

Finding that little or nothing of 
the produce of the island was now 
brought to the ships, I resolved to 
change our station, and to await Fee- 
nou’s return from Vavaoo in some 
other convenient anchoring -place, 
w'bere refreshments might still be met 
with. Accordingly, in the forenoon of 
the 26th we got under sail, and stood 
to the southward along the reef of the 
island. At half-past two in the after- 
noon, I hauled into a bay that lies 
}*e tween the south end of l^fooga and 
the north end of Iloolaiva, and there 
anchored in seventeen fathoms water. 
The Discovery did not get to an an* 
chor till sunset She had touched 
upon one of the shoals, but backed off 
again without receiving any damage. 
The place where we now anchored u 
much better sheltered than that which 
we had lately come from ; but between 
the two is another anchoring station 
much better than either. Lefooga 
and Hoolaiva are divided from each 
other by a reef of coral rocks, which 
is dry at low water ; so that one may 
walk at that time from the one to the 
other without wettiug a foot. Some 


of our gentlemen, who landed in the 
latter island, did not find the least* 
mark of cultivating! or habitation upon 
it ; except a single hut, the residence 
of a man employed to catch fish and 
turtle. 

At daybreak on the 27th, I made 
the signal to weigh ; and as I in- 
tended to attempt a passage to Anna- 
mooka in my way to Tong&t&boo by 
the south-west amongst the interven- 
ing islands, I sent the master in a 
boat to sound before the ships* But 
before we could get under sail, the 
wind became unsettled ; which made 
it unsafe to attempt a passage this 
way till we were better acquainted 
with it. I therefore lay fast, and 
made the signal for the master to re- 
turn, ami afterward sent him and the 
master of the Discovery, each It* a 
1 out, with instructions to examine 
the channels as far as they could, 
allowing themselves time to get back 
to the ships before the close of the 
day. 1 

At daybreak on the 29th, I weighed 
with a fine brt*eze at EN E. f and stool 
to the westward, with a view to re- 
turn to Annnrnooka by the track we 
had already experienced. Wo were 
followed by several sailing canoes, in 
one of which was the King. As soon 
as he got on hoard the Resolution, he 
imputed for hU brother ami the others 
; who had remained with US all night. 
It now appeared that they had stayed 
without his leave, for he gave them 
in a very few words such a reprimand 
as brought tears from their eyes; and 
yet they were men not less than thirty 
years of age. lie was, however, soon 

1 While lying here they received « 
visit from f'oulaho, the reel king of 
Tonga talioo, who brought two flat hogs 
on board as a present, but which are 
described as not so fat m himself 
He endeavoured to convince them 
that he and not Feenou was the king 
Early in the morning of the last day 
of their stay, he brought a present to 
Captain Cook of one of their native 
cape, which was covered with the tni{ 
feathers of tropic birds, and highly 
prised even amongst themselves. 
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reconciled to their making a longer 
atay ; for on quitting us he left his 
brother and five qjf his attendants on 
board* We had also the company of 
A chief, just then arrived from Tonga- 
taboo, whose name was Tooboueitoa. 
The moment he arrived he sent his 
canoe away, and declared that he and 
five more who came with him would 
sleep on board ; so that I had now my 
cabin filled with visitors* This, in- 
deed, was some inconvenience ; but 1 
bore with it more willingly, as they 
brought plenty of provisions with them 
as presents to ine ; for which they 
always had suitable returns* About 
1 o'clock in the afternoon the easterly 
wind was succeeded by a fresh breeze 
atSSE. Our course now being SSW., 
or more southerly, we were obliged to 
ply to windward, and did but just 
fetch the north side of Footooha by 
8 o’clock, where we spent the night, 
making short boards. The next morn- 
ing we plied up to Lofanga, where, 
according to the information of our 
friends, there was anchorage. It was 
1 o'clock in the afternoon before we 
got soundings, under the lee or north- 
west side, in forty fathoms water, near 
half-a-mile from the shore ; but the 
bank was steep and the bottom rocky, 
and a chain of breakers lay to leeward. 
All these circumstances being against 
us, I stretched away for Kotoo, with 
the expectation of finding better an- 
choring ground under that island. 
But so much time had been spent in 
plying up to Lofanga, that it was dark 
before we reached the other ; and, 
finding no place to anchor in, the 
night was spent as the preceding one. 

At daybreak on the 31st, 1 stood for 
the channel •which is between Kotoo 
and the reef of rocks that lies to the 
westward of it ; but on drawing near 
1 found the wind too scant to lead us 
through. 1 therefore bore up on the 
outside 'of the reef, and stretched to 
the SW. till near noon, when, per- 
ceiving that we made no progress to 
windward, and being apprehensive of 
losing the islands with so many of 
the natives on board, I tacked and 
* stood back, intending to wait till 
some more favourable opportunity. 


We did but just fetch in with Foo- 
tooha, between which and Kotoo wo 
spent the night under reefed topsails 
and foresail. The wind blew fresh, 
and by squalls, with rain ; and we 
were not without apprehensions of 
danger. I kept the deck till mid- 
night, when I left it to the master, 
with such directions as 1 thought 
would keep the ships clear of the 
shoals and rocks that lay round us. 
But after making a trip to the north, 
and standing back again to the south, 
our ship, by a small shift of the wind, 
fetched farther to the windward than 
was expected. By this means sho 
was very near running full upon a 
low sandy isle, called Pootoo Pootooa, 
surrounded with breakers. It Imp- 
elled very fortunately that the people 
ad just been ordered upon the deck, 
to put the ship about, and the most 
of them were at their stations, so that 
the necessary movements were not 
only executed with judgment, but 
also with alertness, and this alone 
saved us from destruction. The Dis- 
covery, being astern, was out of danger. 
Such hazardous situations are the un- 
avoidable companions of the man who 
goes upon a vo 3 *age of discovery. 

This circumstance frightened our 
passengers so much, that they ex- 
pressed a strong desire to get ashore. 
Accordingly, as soon as daylight re- 
turned, i hoisted out a boat, ami 
ordered the officer who commanded 
her, after landing them at Kotoo, to 
sound along the reef that spits off 
from that island, for anchorage. For 
I was full as much tired as they could 
be with beating about amongst the 
surrounding isles and shoals, and de- 
termined to get to an anchor some- 
where or other if possible. While 
the boat was absent, we attempted to 
turn the ships through the channel 
between the sandy isle and the reef 
of Kotoo, in expectation of finding a 
moderate depth of water behind them 
to anchor in. But meeting with a 
tide or current against us, we were 
obliged to desist, and anchor in fifty 
fathoms water, with the sandy isle 
bearing E. by N., ono mile distant. 
We lay here till the 4th. While in 
2 r 
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this station \re wore several times 
visited by the King, by Tooboueitoa, 
and by people from the neighbour- 
ing islands, who came off to trade 
with us, though the wind blow very 
fresh most of the time. The master 
was now sent to sound the channels 
between the islands that lie to the 
eastward ; and I landed on Kotoo, to 
examine it, in the forenoon 6f the 2d 
[of Junel This island is scarcely ac- 
cessible by boats, on account of coral 
reefs that surround it. It is not more 
than a mile and a half or two miles 
long, and not so broad. The NW. 
end of it is low, like the infamls of 
Hapaee ; but it rises suddenly in the 
middle, and terminates in reddish 
clayey cliffs, at the SE. end, about 
thirty feet high. The soil in that 
quarter is of the same sort as in the 
cliffs ; but in the other parts it is a 
loose, black mould. It produces tb 
same fruits and roots which we found 
at the other islands, is tolerably cul- 
tivated, but thinly inhabited. While 
1 was walking all over it, our people 
were employed in cutting some grass 
for the cattle ; and we planted some 
melon seeds, with which the natives 
seemed much pleased, and enclosed 
them with branches. On our return 
to the boat, we passed by two or throe 
ponds of dirty water, which was more 
or less brackish in each of them ; ami 
saw one of their burying-plarcs, which 
was much neater than those that were 
met with at Hapacc. 

On the 4th, at seven in the morn- 
ing, we weighed, and, with a fresh 
gale at ESKL, stood away for Anna- 
mooka, where we anchored next 
morning nearly in the same station 
which we had so lately occupied. I 
went on shore soon after, and found 
the inhabitants very busy in their 
plantations, digging up yams to bring 
to market ; and in the course of the 
flay about 200 of them had assembled 
on tbe beach, and traded with as 
much eagerness as during our late 
visit. Their stock appeared to have 
t*een recruited much, though we had 
returned so soon ; but instead of bread- 
fruit, which was the only article we 
could purchase on our if ret arrival, 


nothing was to bo aeon now baft yams 
and a lew plantains. This shows tbs 
quick succession of the s ea sons, at 
least of the different vegetable* pro- 
ducod here at the several times of tbs 
year. It appeared also that they bad 
been very busy while we were absent 
in cultivating ; for we now saw several 
large plantain fields In places which 
we had so lately seen lying waste. 
The yams were now in the greatest 
perfection ; and we procured a good 
quantity in exchanges for pieces, of 
iron. These people, in the absence 
of Toobou, whom wo left behind ns 
at Kotoo with Ponlaho and other 
chiefs, seemed to be uuder little sub- 
ordination. For we could not per- 
ceive this day that one man assumed 
more authority than another. Before 
1 returned on board, 1 visited the 
several places where 1 had sown melon 
seeds, and had the mortification to 
find that most of them were destroyed 
by a small ant ; but some pine-apple 
plants, which I had also left, were in 
a thriving state. 

About noon next day Feenotk ar- 
rived from Vavaoo. He told us that 
several canoes, laden with hogs and 
other provisions, which had sailed with 
him from that island, hod been lost, 
owning to the late blowing weather ; 
and that every Ixxly on board them 
had perished. This melancholy tale 
did not seem to affect any of his coun- 
trymen who heard it ; and as to our- 
selves, we were by this time too well 
acquainted with his character to give 
much credit to such a story. The 
truth probably was, that he nod not 
been able to procure at Vavaoo the 
supplies which he expected, or, if he 
got any there, that he hod left them 
at ffapaee, which lay in his way back, 
and where he could not but receive 
intelligence that Poulaho bed been 
with us, who therefore, be knew, 
would as his superior have all the 
merit and reward of procuring them, 
though he had not any share of the 
trouble. The invention of tbia loss 
at sea was. however, well imagined 
For there had lately been vnjrWwr* 
ing weather, insomuch that tb* Stag* 
and other chiefs, who had followed ns 
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from Hftpaec to Koto o, had been left 
* there, not caring to venture to sea 
when we did ; bu± desired I might 
wait for them at Annamooka, which 
was the reason of my anchoring there 
this second time, and of my not pro- 
ceeding directly to Tongataboo. 

The following morning, Poulaho 
and the other chiefs who had been 
wiudbound with him arrived. I hap- 
pened, at this time to be ashore in 
company with Feenou, who now 
seemed to be sensible of the impro- 
priety of his conduct in assuming a 
character that did not belong to him. 
For he not only acknowledged Poulaho 
to be King of Tongataboo and tho 
other isles, but affected to insist much 
on it, which no doubt was with a view 
to make amends for bis former pre- 
sumption. I left him to visit this 
greater man, whom I found sitting 
with a few people before him. But, 
every one hastening to pay court to 
him, the ciicle increased pretty fast. 

I was very desirous of observing Fee- 
lion’s behaviour on this occasion : and 
had the most convincing proof of his 
inferiority, for he placed himself 
amongst the rest that sat before Pou- 
laho as attendants on his majesty. 
He seemed at first rather abashed, as 
some of us were present who had l>een 
used to see him act a different part ; 
but ho soon recovered himself. Some 
little conversation passed between 
these two chiefs, which none of ns 
understood ; nor were we satisfied 
with Oraai’s interpretation of it. Wo 
were, however, by this time sufficiently 
undeceived as to Feenou’s rank. Both 
he and Poulaho went on board with 
me to dinner ; but only the latter sat 
at table. Feenou, having made his 
obeisance in the usual way, saluting 
Ids sovereign's foot with his head and 
hands, retired out of the cabin. The 
King had before told us that this 
would happen ; and \t> now appeared 
that Feenou could not even eat nor 
drink in his royal presence. 

At 8 o’clock next morning we 
weighed and steered for Tongataboo, 

t taving a gentle breeze at N E. About 
burteen or fifteen sailing vessels be- 
longing to tho natives set out with- 


out us ; but every one of them outrun 
the ships considerably. Feenou was 
to have taken his passage in the 
Resolution, but preferred his own 
canoe, and put two men on board to 
conduct us to the best anchorage. 
We steered S. by W. by compass. 
We continued the same course till 
2 o’clock next morning, when, seeing 
some lights ahead, and not knowing 
whether they were on shore or on 
board the canoes, we hauled tho 
wind, and made a short trip each 
way till daybreak. We then re- 
sumed our course to the S. by W. ; 
and, presently after, saw several 
small islands before us, and Eooa and 
Tongataboo beyond them. We had 
at this time twenty-five fathoms 
water, over a bottom of broken coral 
and sand. The depth gradually de- 
creased as we drew near the isles 
above mentioned, which lie ranged 
along the N 15. side of Tongataboo. 
By tho direction of our pilots we 
steered for the middle of it, and for 
the widest space between the small 
isles which wc were to pass, having 
our boats ahead employed in sound- 
ing. We were, inseusibly, drawn 
upon a large flat, upon which lay in- 
numerable coral rocks, of different 
depths below the surface of the water. 
Notwithstanding all our caro and at- 
tention to keep tho ship clear of them, 
we could not prevent her from striking 
on one of these rocks. Nor did the 
Discoveiy, though behind us, escape 
any better. Fortunately neither of 
the ships stuck fast, nor received any 
damage. We could not get back with- 
out increasing the danger, as we had 
come in almost before the wind. Nor 
could we cast anchor but with the cer- 
tainty of having our cables instantly 
cut in two by the rocks. We had no 
other rosoijree but to proceed. To 
this, indeed, we were encouraged, not 
only by being told, but by seeing, 
that there was deeper water between 
us and the shore. However, that wo 
might be better informed, the mo- 
ment we found a spot where we could 
drop the anchor clear of rocks, we 
came to, and sent the masters, with 
the boats, to sound. 
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Soon after we had anchored, which 
was about noon, several of the in* 
habitants of Tongutaboo came off in 
their canoes to the ships* These, as 
well as our pilots, assured us that we 
should find deep water farther in, 
and a bottom free from rocks. They 
were not mistaken, for about 4 o’clock 
the be ts made the signal for having 
found good anchorage* Upon this 
we weighed and stood in till dark, 
and then anchored in nine fathoms, 
having a fine,* clear, sandy bottom. 
During the night we nad some 
showers of rain ; but towards the 
morning the wind shifted to the S. 
and SE., and brought on fair weather. 
At daybreak we weighed, and, work- 
ing in to the shore, met with no ob- 
structions but such as were visible 
and easily avoided. While we were 
plying up to the harbour, to which 
the natives directed us, the King kept 
sailing round us in his canoe. There 
were at the same time a great many 
small canoes about the ships. Two 
of these, which could not get out of 
the way of his royal vessel, he run 
quite over, with as little concern as if 
they had been bits of wood. Amongst 
many others who came on board the 
Resolution was Otago, who had been 
so useful to me when I visited Ton- 
gataboo during my last voyage ; and 
one Toobou, who at that time had 
attached himself to Captain Furncaux. 
Each of them brought a hog ami sonic 
yams as a testimony of his friendship; 
and I was not wanting on my part in 
making a suitable return. At length, 
about two in the afternoon, we ar* 
rived at our intended station. It was 
a very snug place, formed by the shore 
of Tongataboo on the HE., and two 
small islands on the K. and NE. 
Here we anchored in ten fathoms 
water, over a bottom of oozy sand, 
distant from the shore onc third of a 
mile. 


CHAPTER ¥11. 

Soon after we had anchored, having 
first dined, 1 landed, accompanied by 


Oinai and some of the officers. We 
found the King waiting for ns upon ' 
the beach. He immediately conducted 
us to a small neat house, situated 
a little within the skirts of the woods, 
with a fine Urge area before it This 
house, he told me, was at my service 
during our stay at the island* and a 
better situation we could not wish 
for. 

We had not been long in the bouse 
before a pretty large circle of the 
natives wore assembled before Us and 
seated upon the area. A root of the 
44 kava " plant being brought and laid 
down before the King, he ordered it 
to bo split into pieces and distributed 
to aevcial ]>eopIe of both sexes, who 
began the operation of chewing it; 
and a bowl of their favourite liquor 
was soon prepared. In the meantime 
a baked hog, and two baskets of baked 
yams, were produced, and afterward 
divided into ten portions. These por- 
tions were then given to certain people 
present, but how many were to share 
in each I could not tell* One of them, 

I observed, was bestowed upon the 
King’s brother; and one remained 
undisposed of, which I judged was 
for the King himself, as it was a 
choice bit. The liquor was next 
served out, but Poulaho seemed to 
give no directions about it. The first 
enp was brought to him, which he 
ordered to be given to one who eat 
near him. The second was also 
brought to him, and this he kept. 
The third was given to roe, but their 
manner of brewing having quenched 
my thirst; it became Oraars jprojerty. 
The rest of the liquor was distributed 
to different people by direction of the 
man who had the marftigeroeut of it. 
One of the cups being carried to the 
King's brother, he retired with this 
and with his mess of victuals. Some 
others also quitted the circle with 
their portions; <pid the reason was, 
they cojjld neither eat nor drink in 
£he rby'al presence; but there were 
others present of a much inferior rank 
of both sexes, who did both. Soon 
after, moat of them withdrew, carry? 
ing with them what they had not 
eaten of their share of the feast. 1 
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, that not a fourth part of the other articles of their produce. In a 

j • i either the victuals short time our land-post was like a 

or toe drink thqge who partook of fair, and the ships were so crowded 
tno former I supposed to be of the with visitors that we had hardly room 
^ ing s household. The servants, who to stir upon the decks. [On hearing 
distributed the baked meat and the that there were other great men on 
kava, always delivered it out of the island whom they had not seen, 
their hand sitting, not only to the with some little difliculty they were 
Kiug, but to every other person. It introduced to Mareewagee and old 
is worthy of remark, though this was Toohou, whom they entertained for 
the first time ot our landing, and a an hour with a performance on two 

f fieat many people w'ere present who French horns and a drum. This visit 
tad never seen us before, yet no one old Toobou returned next morning 
was troublesome ; but the greatest by coming on board ship, when he 
good order was preserved throughout received a considerable present from 
the whole assembly. Captain Clerke.] 

Before I returned on board I went Toward noon [on the 4th] Poulaho 
in search of a watering-place, and was returned from the place where we had 
conducted to some ponds, or, rather, left him two days before, and brought 
holes, containing fresh water, as they with him his son, a youth about 
were pleased to call it. The contents twelve years of age. I had his coiu- 
of one of these, indeed, were tolerable ; pany at dinner, but the son, though 
but it was at some distance inland, present, was not allowed to sit down 
and the supply to be got from it was with him. It was very convenient to 
very inconsiderable. Being informed have him for my guest; for when he 
that the little island of Pangitnodoo, was present, which was generally the 
near which the ships lay, could better case while we stayed here, every other 
furnish this necessary article, 1 went native was excluded from the table, 
over to it next morning, and was so and but few of them would remain in 
fortunate as to find there a small pool the cabin. Whereas, if by chance it 
that had rather fresher water than any happened that neither he nor Feenou 
we had met with amongst these islands, was on board, the inferior chiefs 
The pool being very dirty, I ordered would be very importunate to be of 
it to be cleaned, and here it was that our dining party, or to be admitted 
we watered the ships. As I intended into the cabin at that time; and then 
to make some stay at Tongataboo, we we were so crowded that we could not 
pitched a tent in the forenoon just by sit down to a meal with any satisfac- 
the house which Poulaho had assigned tion. The King was very soon recou- 
for our use. The horses, cattle, and ciled to our manner of cookery. But 
sheep, were afterwards landed, and a still I believe he dined thus frequently 
party of marines, with their officer, with me more for the sake of what we 
stationed there as a guard/ The ob- gave him to drink than for what wo 
servatory was then set up at a small set before him to eat. For he had 
distance from the other tent, and Mr taken a liking to our wine, could 
King resided on shore to attend the empty his bottle as well as most men, 
observations, and to superintend the ana was as cheerful over it. He now 
several operations necessary to be con- fixed his residence at the house, or 
ducted tliere; for the sails were car- “malaee,” by our tent; and there he 
ried thither to be repaired; a party entertained our people this evening 
was employed in cutting wood for with a dance. To the surprise of 
fuel and plank for the use of the ships ; everybody the unwieldy Poulaho en- 
and the gunners of both were ordered deavoured to vie with others in that 
to remain upou the spot to conduct active amusement, 
the traffic with the natives, who In the morning of the 15th I re- 
* thronged from every part of the island ceived a message from old Toobou 
with hogs, yams, cocoa-nuts, and that he wanted to see me ashore* 
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Accordingly Omai and I wont to wait 
upon him. We found him* like au 
ancient patriarch, seated under the 
shade of a tree, with a large piece of 
a cloth made in the island spread out 
at full length before him, and a num- 
ber of respectable- looking people sit- 
ting round it. He desired us to place 
ourselvt^ by him, and then he told 
Omai that the cloth, together with a 
piece of red feathers and about a dozen 
cocoa-nuts, were his present to me* 
1 thanked him for the favour, ami 
desired he would go on board with 
me, as 1 had nothing on shore to give 
him in return. Omai now left me, 
lieing sent for by Poulaho ; and soon 
after Feenou came and acquainted me 
that young Fatralaihe, Pouiaho's son, 
desired to see me, 1 obeyed the sum- 
mons, and found the prince and Omai 
sitting, under a large canopy of the 
finer sort of cloth, with a piece of the 
coarser sort spread under them and 
before them that was seventy six 
yards long and seven and a half broad. 
On one side was a large old boar, and 
on the other side a heap of cocoa-nuts. 
A number of people were seated round 
the cloth, and amongst them I ob- 
served Mareewagee and others of the 
first rank. I was desired to sit down 
by the prince, and then Omai informed 
me that he had been instructed by the 
King to tell me that, as he and I 
were friends, he hoped his son might 
be joined in this friendship, and that, 
a token of my consent, i would 
accept of his present. 1 very readily 
agreed to the proposal; and it being 
now dinner-time, 1 mvited them all 
on board. 

Accordingly the young prince, Ma- 
reewagee, old Toobou, three or four 
inferior chiefs, and two respectable 
old ladies of the first rank, accom- 
panied roe. Mareewogee was dressed 
in a new piece of cloth, cm the skirts 
of which were fixed six pretty large 
patches of red feathers. This dress 
seemed to have been made on purpose 
ior this visit, for as soon as he got on 
board he put it off and presented it to 
me, having, I guoss, heard tliat it 
would W acceptable on account of the 
feathers. Every one of my visitors 


received from me such presents m l 
had reason to believe they were highly 
satisfied with. When dinner came 
upon table, not one of them would sit 
down, or eat a bit of anything that 
was served up. On expressing my 
surprise at this, they were all “ taboo/* 
as they said, which word baa a very 
comprehensive meaning, but in gene- 
ral signifies that a thing is forbidden. 
Why they were laid under such re- 
straints at present was not explained* 
Dinner being over, and having gratis 
lied their curiosity by showing to 
them every part of the ship, l then 
conducted them ashore. As soon as 
the boat reached the beach, Feenou 
and some others instantly stepped out. 
Young Fatralaihe following them, was 
called back by Marcowagee, who now 
paid the heir-apparent the same obeis- 
ance, and in the same manner, that 1 
had seen it paid to the King. And 
when old Toobou and one of the old 
ladies had shown him the same marks 
of respect, he was hu tiered to land, 
j This ceremony Wing over, the old 
people .stopped from my boat into a 
canoe that was waiting to carry them 
to their place of alnsle. 
f I was not sorry to be present on 
[ this occasion, as I was thus furnished 
with the most unequivocal proofs of 
the supreme dignity of Poulaho and 
his son over the other principal chiefs. 
Indeed by this time 1 hod acquired 
some certain information about the 
| relative situations of the several great 
men whose names have been so often 
mentioned. 1 now know that Maree- 
wagee and old Tuolxm were brothers. 
Both of them were men of great pro- 
perty in the bland, and seemed to be 
in high estimation with the people ; 
the former, in jiertieular, had the 
very honourable appellation given to 
him, by everybody, of “Jtfotooe 
Tonga; 4 tliat is to say. Father of 
Tonga, or of his country. The 
nature of his relationship to the King 
was also no longer a secret to ns ; for 
wo now understood that be was liis 
father-in-law, Poulaho having mar- 
ried one of his daughters, bf whom # 
ho hod this sou; so that Mareewagee 
was the prince's grandfather. Pou* 
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l&ho’s appearance having. satisfied us 

’ tfcat we had been under a mistake in 
considering Fceno^ as the sovereign 
of these islands, we had been at first 
much puzzled about his real rank ; 
but that was by this time ascertained, 
Feenou was one of Mareewagee’s sons, 
and Tooboueitoa was another. 

On my landing I found the King 
in the nouse adjoining to our tent, 
along with our people who resided on 
shore. The moment I got to him, 
he bestowed upon me a present of a 
large hog and a quantity of yams. 
About the dusk of the evening a 
number of men came, and, having 
sat down in a round group, began to 
sing in concert with the music of 
bamboo drums, which were placed in 
the centre. There were three long 
ones and two short. With these 
they struck the ground endwise, as 
before described. 1 There were two 
others wdiich lay on the ground 
side by side, and one of them was 
split or shivered ; on these a man 
kept beating vrith two small sticks. 
They sung three songs while I stayed, , 
and ! was told that after I left them j 
the entertainment lasted till 10 j 
o'clock. They burnt the leaves of j 
the “wharra" palm lor a light ; j 
which is the only thing I ever saw 
them make use of for this purpose. 

On the 16th in the morning, after 
visiting the several works now carry- 
ing on ashore, Mr Gore and I took a 
walk into the country ; in the course 
of which nothing remarkable ap- 
peared but our having opportunities 
of seeing the whole process of making 
cloth, which is the principal manu- 
facture of these islands, as well as of 
many others in this ocean. In the 
narrative of my first voyage, a minute 
description isgiven of these operations 
aa performed at Otalieite ; but the 
process here differing in some partic- 
ulars, it may be worth while to give 
the following account of it : 

The manufacturers, who are females, 
take the slender stalks or trunks of 
the paper- mulberry, which they cul- 

* 1 In the account of the festivities 

at Hapaee, ante , Chapter V. f p. 688. 


tivate for that purpose, and which 
seldom grows more than six or seven 
feet in height and about four fingers 
in thickness. From these they strip 
the bark, and scrape off the outer 
rind with a mussel-shell. The bark 
is then rolled up to take off the con- 
vexity which it had round the stalk, 
and macerated in water for some 
time (they say a night). After this, 
it is laid across the trunk of a small 
tree squared, and beaten with a 
square wooden instrument, about a 
foot long, full of coarse grooves on all 
sides; but sometimes with one that 
is plain. According to the size of 
the bark, a piece is soon produced ; 
but the operation is often repeated by 
another hand, or it is folded several 
times and beaten longer, which seems 
rather intended to close than to divide 
its texture. When this is sufficiently 
effected, it is spread out to dry; the 
pieces being from four to six or more 
feet in length, and half as broad. 
They are then given to another per- 
son, who joins the pieces, by smear- 
ing part of them over with the viscous 
juice of a berry called “to-oo,” which 
serves as a glue. Having been thus 
lengthened, they are laid over a large 
piece of wood, with a kind of stamp, 
made of a fibrous substance pretty 
closely interwoven, placed beneath. 
They then take a bit of cloth, and 
dip it in a juice expressed from the 
bark of a tree called ‘ * kokka, M which 
they rub briskly upon the piece that 
is making. This at once leaves a 
dull brown colour and a dry gloss 
upon its surface; the stamp at the 
same time making a slight impres- 
sion, that answers no other purpose 
that I could see but to make the 
several pieces that are glued together 
stick a little more firmly. In this 
manner they proceed, joining and 
staining by degrees, till they produce 
a piece of cloth of such length and 
breadth as they want ; generally 
leaving a border of a foot broad at 
the sides, and longer at the ends, 
unstained. Throughout the whole, 
if any parts of the original pieces 
are too thin, or have holes, which is 
often the case, they glue spare bits 
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upon them till they become of an 
equal thickness. When they want 
to produce a black colour, they mix 
the soot procured from an oily nut 
called 44 done dooe ” with the juice of 
the “kokka,” in different quantities, 
according to the proposed depth of the 
tinge. They say that the black sort 
of cloth, which is most commonly 
glazed, makes a cold dress, but the 
other a warm one; and, to obtain 
strength in both they are always 
careful to join the small pieces length- 
wise, which makes it impossible to 
tear the cloth in any direction but 
one. 

On our return from the country 
we met with Fecnou, anil took him 
and another young chief on board to 
dinner. When our fare was set upon 
the table, neither of them would eat 
a bit ; saying that they were 44 taboo 
avy.” But after inquiring how the 
victuals had ken dressed, having 
found that no “avy” (water) had 
been used in cooking a pig and some 
yams, they both sat down and made 
a very hearty meal; and, on being 
assured that there was no water in 
the wine, they drank of it also. From 
this we conjectured that on some 
account or another they were at this 
time forbidden to use water ; or, 
which was more probable, they did 
not like the water we made use of, it 
being taken up out of one of their 
bathing places. This was not the 
only time of our meeting with people 
that were 41 taboo avv , but for what 
reason we never could tell with any 
degree of certainty. 

Next day, the i7th, was fixed upon 
by Mareewagee for giving a grand 
“Haiva,” or entertainment, to which 
wc were all invited. For this purpose 
a large space had been cleared before 
the temporary hut of this chief near 
our post, as an area where the per- 
formances were to be exhibited. In 
the morning great multitudes of the 
natives came in from tlio country, 
every one carrying a pole about six 
feet long upon his shoulder; and at 
each end or every pole a yam was 
suspended. These yums And poles 
were deposited on each side of the 


area, an as to form two large heaps, 
decorated with different sorts of small 
fish, and piled ng to the greatest 
advantage. They were Mareewagea’s 
present to Captain Clerks and me ; 
and it was hard to say whether the 
wood for fuel or tha yams for food 
were of most value to us. At for the 
fish, they might serve to please the 
sight, but were very offensive to the 
smell; part of them having been kept 
two or three days, to be presented to 
us on this occasion. Everything 
being thus prepared, about 11 o'clock 
they began to exhibit various dances, 
which they call “mai.” The music 1 
consisted at first of seventy men as a 
chorus, who sat down; and amidst 
them were placed three instruments 
which we called drums, though 
very unlike them. They are large 
cylindrical piece* of wood, or trunks 
I of trees, from three to four feet long, 
j some twice as thick as an ordinary- 
sized man, and some smaller, hoi* 
lowed entirely out, blit close at both 
ends, and open only by a chink about 
three inches broad running almost 
the whole length of the drums; by 
which opening the rest of the wood is 
certainly hollowed, though the opera- 
tion must be difficult. This instru* 
ment is called “naira;” and with tho 
chink turned toward them, they sit 
and Wat strongly utxm it with two 
cylindrical pieces of hard wood about 
a foot long amt as thick as the wrist; 
by which means they produce a rude 
though loud and powerful sound.. 
They vary the strength and rate of 
their beating at different parts of tho 
dance ; and also change the tones, by 
beating in the middle or near the 
end of their drum. • 

The first dance consisted of four 
ranks of twenty-four men each, hold- 
ing in their hands a little, thin, light 
wooden instrument, above two feet 
long, and in shape not unlike a small 
oblong paddle. With these, which 

1 Mr Anderson’s description of the 
entertainments of this day, being 
much fuller than Captain Cook’s, baa 
been adopted, as met a former occa- 
sion. 
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at* called M pegge,” they made a 
great many different motions ; such 
at pointing them Jowards the ground 
on one tide, at the same time inclin- 
ing their bodies that way, from which 
they were shifted to the opposite side 
in the same manner ; then passing 
them quickly from one hand to the 
other, and twirling them about very 
dexterously, with a variety of other 
manoeuvres, all which were accom- 
panied by corresponding attitudes of 
the body. Their motions were at 
first slow, but quickened as the drums 
beat faster ; and they recited sen- 
tences in a musical tone the whole 
time, which were answered by the 
chorus ; but at the end of a short 
space they all joined, and finished 
with a shout. After ceasing about 
two or three minutes, they began as 
before, and continued, with short in- 
tervals, above a quarter of an hour, 
when, the rear rank dividing, shifted 
themselves very slowly round each 
end, and meeting in the front, formed 
the first rank, the whole number con- 
tinuing to recite the sentences as 
before. The other ranks did the same 
successively, till that which at first 
was the front became the rear ; and 
the ©volution continued in the same 
manner till the last rank regained its 
first situation. They then began a 
much quicker dance (though slow at 
first), and sang for about ten minutes, 
when the whole body divided into two 
parts, retreated a little, and then ap- 
proached, forming a sort of circular 
figure, which finished the dance, the 
drums being removed, and the chorus 
going off the field at the same time. 

The secoud dance had only two 
drums, with forty men for a chorus ; 
and the dancers, or rather actors, 
consisted of two ranks, the foremost 
having seventeen and the other fifteen 
persons. Feenou was at their head, 
or in the middle of the front rank, 
which is the principal place in these 
cases. They danced and recited sen- 
tences, with some very short intervals, 
for about half-an-hour, sometimes 
quickly, sometimes more slowly, but 
with such a degree of exactness as if 
all the motions were made by one 


man, which did them great credit. 
Near the close, the back rank divided, 
came round* and took the place of the 
front, which again resumed its situa- 
tion, as in the first dance ; and when 
they finished, the drums and chorus, 
as before, went off. 

Three drums (which at least took 
two, and sometimes three, men to 
carry them) were now brought in, 
and seventy men sat down as a chorus 
to the third dance. This consisted 
of two ranks of sixteen persons each, 
with young Toobou at their head, w r ho 
was richly ornamented with a sort of 
garment covered with red feathers. 
These danced, sang, and twirled the 
“ PftgS 6 ” iia before, but in general 
much quicker, and performed so u f ell 
that they had the constant applauses 
of the spectators. A motion that met 
with particular approbation was one 
in which they held the face aside as 
if ashamed, and the “pagge M before 
it. The back rank closed before the 
front one, and that again resumed its 
place, as in the tw T o former dances ; 
but then they began again, formed a 
triple row, divided, retreated to each 
end of the area, and left the greatest 
part of the ground clear. At that 
instant two men entered very hastily, 
and exercised the clubs which they 
use in battle. They did this by first 
twirling them in their hands and 
making circular strokes before them 
with great force and quickness, but 
so skilfully managed that though 
standing quite close they never inter- 
fered. They shifted their clubs from 
hand to hand with great dexterity ; 
and after continuing a little time, 
kneeled and made different motions, 
tossing the clubs up in the air, which 
they caught as they fell, and then 
went off as hastily os they entered. 
Their heads were covered with nieces 
of white cloth tied at the crown almost 
like a nightcap, with a wreath of 
foliage round tnc forehead ; but they 
had only very small pieces of white 
cloth tied about their waists, probably 
that they might be cool and tree from 
every encumbrance or weight. A 
person with a spear, dressed like the 
former, then came in, and in the same 
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bM^mute, looking about eagerly 
tttf in Midt of iqoMbody to throw 
it at. Ho then na hastily to one 
aide of the crowd in the (rant, and 
pat himself in a threatening attitude, 
as if he meant to strike with hie spear 
at one of them, bending the knee a 
little, and trembling as it were with 
run. He continued in this manner 
only a few seconds, when he moved 
to the other side, end having stood 
in the seme posture there for the same 
short time, retreated from the ground 
aa feat aa when he made hia appear* 
anoa. The dancers, who had divided 
into two parties, kept repeating some* 
thing slowly all this while, and now 
advanced and joined again, ending 
with universal applause. It should 
seem that this dance was considered 
as one of their capital performances, 
if we might judge from some of the 
principal people being engaged in it. 
For one of the drums was beat by 
Futtafaihe, the brother of Poulalio ; 
another by Feenou ; and the third, 
which did not belong to the chorus, 
by Mareewagee himself, at the entrance 
of his hut. 

The last dance had forty men and 
two drums as a chorus. It consisted 


o'clock ; end though they were doubt* 
less intended particularly either in 
honour of us, or to show a specimen 
of their dexterity, vest numbers of 
their own people attended as spocts,* 
ton. Their numbers oould not he 
computed exactly, on account of the 
inequality of the ground ; but by 
reckoning the inner circle, end the 
number in depth, which wee between 
twenty and thirty in many plaees,we 
supposed that there most be near 
4000. At the same time them were 
round the trading place at the tent 
and straggling about, at least aa many 
more ; and some of us computed that 
at this time there were not less than 
10,000 or 12, 000 people in our neigh* 
hour hood — that is, within the coin* 
pass of a quarter of a mile, — drawn 
together for the most part by mere 
curiosity. 

At night wc were entertained with 
the “ bonmi," or night dances, on 
a space before Feenou’s temporary 
habitation. They lusted about three 
hours, in which time we had about 
twelve of them performed, much aftei 
the same manner as those at Hapaee. 
Hut in two, that were performed by 
women, a number of men came and 


of sixtv men who had not danced be- 
fore, disposed in three rows, having 
twenty-fonr in front. But before 
they began we were entertained with 
a pretty long preliminary harangue, 
in which the whole body mode re* 

? *>nses to a single person who spoke. 

hey recited aenteneea(perhaps verses) 
alternately with the chorus, and made 
many motions with the ** pagge,” in 
a very brisk mode, which were all 
applauded with " mareeai ” and “ fy- 
fogge,” words expressing two different 
degrees of praise. They divided into 
two bodies, with their backs to each 
other, formed again, shifted their 
ranks aa in the other dances, divided 
and retreated, making room for two 
champions, who exercised their dubs 
as before ; and after them two others, 
the dancers all the time reciting 
•Jowly In turn with the chorus, after 
which they advanced and finished. 
These dances, if they can properly be 
^flailed so, lasted from 11 till near 8 


formed a circle within theirs ; and in 
another, consisting of twenty-four 
I men, there were a number of motions 
1 with the hands that we had not seen 
before, and were highly applauded. 
The music was also once changed in 
the course of the night, and in one of 
the dances Feenou appeared, at the 
head of fifty men who had performed 
at Hapaee, and he was well dressed 
with linen, a large piece of gauze, 
and some little pictures hang round 
his neck. Bat it was evident, after 
the diversions were closed, that we 
had put these poor people, dr rather 
that they had put themselves, to much 
inconveuience ; for being drawn to- 
gether on this uninhabited part of 
their island, numbers of then were 
obliged to lie down and sleep under 
the bushes, by the eide of a tree, or 
of a canoe — nay, many either lay 
^lown in the open air, which, they are 
not fond ot or walked about all the 
night. The whole of this entertain- 
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meat wag conducted with far better 
order than could have been expected 
in 80 large an assembly. Amongst 
such a multitude there must be a 
number of ill»disposed people, and we 
hourly experienced it. All our care 
and attention did not prevent their 
plundering us in every quarter, and 
that in the most daring and insolent 
manner. There was hardly anything 
that they did not attempt to steal ; 
and yet, as the crowd was always so 
great, I would not allow the sentries 
to fire, lest the innocent should suffer 
for the guilty. They once, at noon- 
day, ventured to aim at taking an 
anchor from ofF the Discovery's bows, 
and they would certainly have suc- 
ceeded if the fluke had not hooked 
one of the chain plates in lowering 
down the ship's side, from which 
they could not disengage it by hand, 
and tackles were things they were 
unacquainted with. The only act of 
violence they were guilty of was the 
breaking the shoulder-bone of one 
of our goats, so that she died soon 
after. This loss fell upon themselves, 
as she was one of those that I intended 
to leave upon the island; but of this 
the person who did it was ignorant. 

Early in the morning of the 18th, 
au incident happened that strongly 
marked one of their customs. A man 


( face with an instrument, in the same 
manner as the people of Otaheite cut 
their heads. 

This day I bestowed on Mareewa- 
gee some presents in return for those 
we had received from him the day be- 
fore ; and as the entertainments which 
he hod then exhibited for our amuse- 
ment called upon us to make some 
exhibition in our way, I ordered the 
party of marines to go through their 
exercise on the spot where his dances 
had been performed, and in the even- 
ing played off some fireworks at the 
same place. Poulaho, with all the 
principal chiefs, and a great number 
of people of all denominations, were 
present. The platoon firing, which 
was executed tolerably well, seemed 
to give them pleasure ; but they were 
lust in astonishment when they be- 
held our water rockets. They paid but 
little attention to the fife ana drum, 
or French horns, that played during 
the intervals. The King sat behind 
everybody, because no one is allowed 
to sit behind him, and, that his view 
might not be obstructed, nobody sat 
immediately before him ; but a lane, 
as it were, was made by the people 
from him quite down to the space 
allotted for the fireworks. 

In expectation of this evening show, 
the circle of natives about our tent 


got out of a canoe into the quartcr- 
gallerv of the Resolution, and stole 
from thence a pewter basin. He was 
discovered, pursued, and brought 
alongside the ship. On this occasion 
three old women who were in the 
canoe made loud lamentations over 


being pretty large, they engaged the 
greatest part of the afternoon in box- 
ing and wrestling ; the first of which 
exercises they call 4 4 fangatooa ” and 
the second “fooboo.” When any of 
them chooses to wrestle, he gets up from 
one side of the ring, and crosses the 


the prisoner, beating their breasts and 
faces in a most violent manner with 
the inside ftf their fists, and all this 
was done without shedding a tear. 
This mode of expressing grief is what 
occasions the mark which almost all 
this people bear on the face over the 
cheek-bones. The repeated blows 
which they inflict upon this part 
abrade the skin, and make even the 
blood flow out in a considerable 
quantity ; and when the wounds are 
recent they look as if a hollow circle 
had been burned in. On many occa- 
sions they actually cut this part of the 


ground in a sort of measured pace, 
clapping smartly on the elbow joint 
of one arm, which is bent, and pro- 
duces a hollow sound ; that is reck- 
oned the challenge. If no person 
comes out from the opposite side to 
engage him, he returns in the same 
manner and sits dowm ; but sometimes 
stands clapping in the midst of the 
ground to provoke some one to come 
out If an opponent appear, they 
come together with marks of the 
greatest good-nature, generally smil- 
ing, and taking time to adjust the 
piece of cloth which is fastened round 
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the waist. They than lay hold of 
eeoh other by this girdle, with a hand 
on each side ; and ha who succeeds 
in drawing his antagonist to him, im- 
mediately tries to lift him upon his 
breast and throw him upon his back ; 
and if he be able to turn round with 
him two or three times in that posi- 
tion bo-'jre he throws him, his dex- 
terity never fails of procuring plau- 
dits from the spectators. If they 
be more equally matched, they close 
soon, and endeavour to throw each 
other by entwining their legs, or lift- 
ing each other from the ground, in 
which struggles they show a prodigi- 
ous exertion of strength, every muscle, 
as it were, beitig ready to burst with 
straining. When one is thrown, he 
immediately quits the field ; but the 
victor sits down for a few seconds, 
then gets up and goes to the side he 
came from, who proclaim the victory 
aloud, in a sentence delivered slowly 
and in a musical cadence. Alter sit- 
ting a short space, lie rises again and 
challenges, when sometimes several 
antagonists make their apjiearatice ; 
but he has the Privilege of choosing 
which of them he pleases to wrestle 
with, and has likewise the preference 
of challenging again, if he should 
throw his adversary, until he himself 
be vanquished ; and then the opposite 
side sing the song of victory in iavour 
of their champion. It also often 
happens that live or six rise from 
each side and challenge together, in 
which case it is common to sec three 
or four couple engaged on the field 
at once. But it is astonishing j 
to see what temper they preserve in j 
this exercise, for we observed no * 
instances of their leaving the spot 
with the least displeasure in their 
countenances. When they find that 
they are so equally matched as not 
to be likely to throw each other, they 
leave off by mutual consent. Aud if 
the fall of one is not fair, or if it does 
not appear very clearly who has hail 
the advantage, both aides sing the 
victory, and then they engage again. 
But no person who has been van- 
quishedcon engage with his conqueror 


The boxers advance sideways* 
changing the side at every pace, with 
one arm stretched fully out before, 
the other behind, ana bolding a piece 
of cord iu one h*nd» which they wrap 
firmly about it when they find an - 
antagonist, or else have done so before 
they enter. This I imagine they do 
to prevent dislocation of the head or 
fingers. Their blows are directed 
chiefiy to the head, but sometimes to 
the sides, and are dealt out with great 
activity. They shift sides, and box 
equally well with both hands. But 
one of thoir favourite and most dex- 
terous blows is to turn round on their 
heel just as they have struck their 
antagonist, and to give him another 
j very smart one with the other hand 
backward. The boxing matches sel- 
dom lost long, and the parties cither 
leave oir together, or one acknow- 
ledges his being beiten. But they 
never sing the song of victory in these 
! cases, unless one strikes his adversary 
j to the ground, which shows, that of 
| the two, wi calling is their most ap- 
j piovcd diversion. Not only boys 
i engage in faith Hie cxeicises, but fire- 
| quentiy little girls box very obstin- 
j atcly for a slioit time. In all which 
i oases it does not ajq>car that they 
| ever consider it as the smallest dis- 
! grace to be vanquished ; and the per- 
son overcome sits down with as much 
indifference as if he hail never entered 
the lists. Some of our people ven- 
tured to contend with them in both 
exercises, but were always worsted, 
except in a few instances, where it 
appeared that the fear they were in of 
offending us contributed more to the 
victory than the superiority of the 
person they engaged. • 

The cattle which we had brought, 
and which were all on shore* how- 
ever carefully guarded, I was sensible, 
ran no small risk, when I considered 
the thievish disposition of many of 
the natives, ami their dexterity in 
appropriating to themselves by stealth 
what they saw no prospect of obtain- 
ing by fair means. For this reason l 
thought it prudent to declare my in- 
tention of leaving behind me some of 
our animals, and even to make a dis- 
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tribution of them previously to my , have them again. The first step I took 
departure With this view, in the j was to seize on three canoes that liap- 
evening 1 of the tl 9th, I assembled all 1 pened to be alongside the ships. I 
the chiefs before our house, and my then went ashore, and having found 
intended presents to them were marked the King, his brother, Feenou, and 
out. To Pouluho, the King, 1 gave some other chiefs, in the house that 
a young English bull and cow ; to we occupied, I immediately put a 
Mfirecwrtgce, a^ Cape ram ami two guard over them, and gave them to 
ewes; and to Feenou a horse and a understand that they must remain 
mare. As my design to nmko such a under restraint till not only the kid 
distribution had been made known and the turkeys, but the other tilings 
the day before, most of the people in that had been stolen from us, at dS- 
the neighbourhood were then present, ferent times, were restored. They 
I instructed Omai to tell them that j concealed, as well as they could, their 
there were no such animals within j feelings on finding themselves pri- 
many months’ sail of their island ; ! soneis; and having assured me that 
that we had brought them for their use ! everything should be restored as 1 de- 
from that immense distance, at a vast ! sited, sat down to drink their “kava,” 
trouble and expense ; that therefore j seemingly much at their ease. It was 
they must he careful not to kill any not long before an axe and an iron 
of them till they had multiplied to*a wedge were brought to me. In the 
numerous race ; and lastly, that they meantime some armed natives began 
and their children ought to renieru- to gather behind the house ; but on a 


her that they had received them from 
tie men of ** Britain?. ” lie also ex- 
plained to them their several uses, 
and what else was necessary for them 
to know, or rather as far as he knew ; 
for Omai was not very well versed in 
such things himself. As I intended 
that the above piescnts should re- 
main with the other cattle till we j 
were ready to sail, I desired each of 
the chiefs to send a man or two to 
look after their respective animals 
along with my people, in order that 
they might be" better acquainted with 
them, and with tho manner of treat- . 
ing them. Tho King and Feenou did j 
so, but neither Marco wogec, nor any j 
other person for him, took the least | 
notice of the sheep afterwards; nor ' 
did old '.foobou attend at this meet- 
ing, though he was invited, and was 
in the neighbourhood. I had meant | 
to give him the goats, viz., a ram and j 
tw’o ewes, which, ns he w’as so indii- j 
ferent about them, I added to the 
King’s share. 

It soon appeared that some were 
dissatisfied with this allotment of our 
animals ; for early next morning one 
of our kids and two turkey cocks W'cre | 
missing. I could not be so simple as 
to suppose that this was merely an ac- 
cidental loss ; and I was determined to 


pait of our guard marching against 
them they dispersed, and 1 advised 
the chiefs to give orders that no more 
should appear. Such orders ivere ac- 
cordingly given by them, and they 
were obeyed. On asking them to go 
aboard w T ith me to dinner, they readily 
consented. But some having after- 
ward objected to the King’s going, lie 
instantly rose up and declared he would 
bo the first man. Accordingly wo 
came on board. I kept them there 
till near 4 o’clock, when I conducted 
them ashore, and soon after the kid 
and one of the turkey cocks were 
brought back. The other, they said, 
should be restored the next morning. 

I believed this would happen, and re- 
leased both them and the cajmes. 

After the chiefs had left us, I walked 
out with Omai to observe how the 
people about us fared, for this was 
the time of their meals. I found that 
in general they were at short commons. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, since 
most ot the yams and ether provisions 
which they brought with them were 
sold to us ; and they never thought of 
returning to their own habitations 
w hile they could find any sort of sub-, 
sistence in our neighbourhood. Our 
station was upon an uncultivatixL 
point of laud, so that there weie none* 
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of the islander* who, properly, resided 
within half^mU« of in. But even 
thift distance, the multitude of 
•banger* being to great, one might 
have expected that every house would 
have been much crowded. It was 
quite otherwise. The families resid- 
ing there were as much left to them- 
selves as if there had not been a 
supernumerary visitor near them. AH 
the strangers lived in little temporary 
sheds, or under trees and bushes ; and 
the cocoa- trees were stripped of their 
branches to erect habitations for the 
chiefs. In this walk we met with 
about half-a-dozen women iti one place 
at supper. Two of the company, I 
observed, being fed by the others, on 
our asking tne reason they said 
4 ‘ taboo mat tee.” On furthei inquiry 
we found that one of them had two 
months before washed the dead corpse 
of a chief, and that on this account 
she was not to handle any food for live 
months. The other had performed 
the same office to the corpse of an- 
other person of inferior rank, and was 
wow* under the same restriction, but 
not for so long a time. At another 

E ;e hard by we saw another woman 
and wc learned that she had as- 
sisted in washing the corpse of the 
above-mentioned chief. 

Early the next morning the King 
came on board to invite me to an 
entertainment which he proposed to 
give the same day. He had already 
been under the barber's hands, his 
head being all besmeared with red 
pigment in order to redden his hair, 
which was naturally of a dark brown 
colour. a After breakfast I attended 
bun to'the shore, and we found his 
people very busy, in two places in 
the front of our area, filing in an up- 
right and square position, thus [l j, 
four very long posts near two feet 
from each other. The space between 
the posts was afterwards filled up with 
yarns, and as they went on filling it, 
they fastened pieces of sticks across 
from post to post at the distance of 
about every four feet, to prevent the 
posts from separating by tne weight of 
the enclosed yams, and also to get up 
by. When the yams had reached the 


top of the first posts, they fastened 
others to them, and so continued till 
each pile was the height of thirty 
feet or upwards. On the top ef one 
they placed two baked hogs, and on 
the top of the other a living one ; and 
another they tied by the lege half- 
way up. It was matter of ouriotity 
to observe with what facility and de- 
spatch those two piles were reload. 
Hod our seamen been ordered to exe- 
cute such a work, they would have 
sworn that it could not be performed 
without carpenters; and the carpen-* 
tors would have called to their aid a 
dozen different sorts of tools, and 
have expended at least a hundred- 
weight of nails; and after all it would 
have employed them as many days as 
it did these people hours. But sea- 
men, like most other amphibious ani- 
mals, are always the most helpless of) 
land. After they had completed these 
two piles, they made several Other 
heaps of yarns and bread-fruit on each 
side of the urea, to which were added 
a turtle and a large quantity of excel- 
lent fish. All this, with a piece of 
cloth, a mat, and some red leathers, 
was the King's present to me ; and he 
seemed to piqu* himself on exceeding, 
as he really did, Fecnott** liberality 
which I experienced at Hapaee. 

About 1 o'clock they began the 
“ moi," or dances, the first of which 
uns almost a copy of the first that 
was exhibited at Mareewagoe’s enter- 
tainment. The second wm conducted 
by Captain Purneaux’s Toobou, who, 
as we mentioned, had also danced 
there ; and in this four or five women 
were introduced, who went through 
the several parte with as much exact- 
ness as the men. Towards the end, 
the performers divided to leave room 
for two champions, who exercised 
their clubs, as described on s former 
occasion. And in the third dance, 
which was the last now presented, two 
more men with their clubs displayed 
tbeir dexterity. The dances were 
succeeded by wrestling end boxing, 
and one opui entered the lists with a 
sort of club made from the stem of a 
cocoa-leaf, which is firm end heavy, 
but could find no antagonist to engage 
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him at so rough a sport. At night 
wo had the “bomai" repeated, in 
which Poulaho hup self danced, dressed 
in English manufacture. But neither 
these nor the dances in the daytime 
were so considerable, nor carried on 
with so much spirit, as Feenou's or 
Mureewagee’s ; and therefore there is 
less occasion to be more particular 
in our description of them. 

In order to be present the whole 
time, 1 dined ashore. The King sat 
down with us, but he neither ate nor 
drunk. 1 found that this was owing 
to the presence of a female whom, at 
his desire, I had admitted to the 
dining party, and who, as we after- 
wards understood, had superior rank 
to himself. As soon as this great 
}>ersonage had dined, she stepped up 
to the King, who put his hands to her 
iret, and then she retired. He imme- 
diately dipped his fingers into a glass 
of wine, and then received the obeis- 
ance of all her followers. This was 
the single instance we ever ohseived 
of his paying this mark of reverence 
to any person. At the King’s desire 
1 ordered some fireworks to he played 
off in tile-evening, but unfoi tunately 
being damaged, this exhibition did 
not answer expectation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As no more entertainments were to 
bo expected on either side, and the 
curiosity of the populace was by this 
time pretty well satisfied, on the day 
after Poulaho’s 44 Haiva,” uiost of 
them left us. We still, however, had 
thieves about us ; and, encouraged by 
the negligence of our own people, we 
had continual instances of their de- 

I >redations. Some of the officers be- 
ouging to both ships, who had made 
an excursion into the interior parts 
of the island without my leave, and 
indeed without my knowledge, re- 
turned this evening, after an absence 
of two days. They had taken with 
them their muskets, with the neces- 
sary ammunition, and several small 
articles of the favourite commodities; 


all which the natives had the dexterity 
to steal from them in the course of 
their expedition. This affair was 
likely to be attended with incon- 
venient consequences. For our plun- 
dered travellers, upon their return, 
without consulting me, employed 
Omai to complain to the King of the 
treatment they had met with. He, 
not knowing what step I should take, 
and, from what had already happened, 
fearing lest I might lay him again 
under restraint, went off early the 
next morning. His example was fol- 
lowed by Feenou ; so that we had 
not a chief of any authority remaining 
in our neighbourhood. I was very 
much displeased at this, and repri- 
manded Omai for having presumed to 
meddle. This reprimand put him 
upon his metal to bring his friend 
Feenou back ; and he succeeded in 
the negotiation, having this powerful 
argumentto urge, that he might depend 
upon my using no violent measures to 
oblige the natives to restore what had 
been taken from the gentlemen. Fee- 
nou, trusting to this declaration, re- 
turned toward the evening ; and, 
encouraged by his reception, Poulaho 
favoured us with his company the day 
after. 

Doth these chiefs, upon this occa- 
sion, very justly observed to me that 
if any of my people at any time wanted 
to go into the country, they ought to 
be acquainted with it ; in which case 
they would send proper people along 
with them, and then they would be 
answerable for their safety. And I 
am convinced from experience that, 
by taking this very reasonable pre- 
caution, a man and his property may 
be as safe among these islanders as in 
other parts of the more civilised world. 
Though I gave myself no trouble about 
the recovery of the things stolen upon 
this occasion, most of them, through 
Feenou’s interposition, were recovered, 
except one musket and a few other 
articles of inferior value. By this 
time also we had recovered the tur- 
key cock and most of the tools and 
other matters that had been stolen 
from our workmen. We had now 
recruited the ships with wood and 
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'water : w© had finished the repairs of and near the public one, or “malaee/ 
our sou* ; and had little more to ex- 
pect from the inhabitants of the pro- 
duce of their island. However, as an 
eclipse of the sun was to happen upon 
the 5th of the next month, I resolved 
to defer sailing till that time had 
elapsed, in order to have a chance of 
observing it. Having therefore some 
days of leisure before me, a party of 
us, aeeorajMimed by Poulaho, set out 
early next morning in a boat, for 
Mooa, the village where he and the 
other great men usually reside. As 
we rowed up the inlet, we met with 
fourteen canoes fishing in company, 
in one of which was Poulaho’s son. 

In each canoe was a triangular net, 
extended between two poles, at the 
lower end of which was a cod 1 to re- 
ceive and secure the fish. They had 


in which we had been, when we first 
visited Mooa. Thi*. though pretty 
large, seemed to be his private habi- 
tation, and was situated within a 
plantation. The King took hfsteftft 
at one end of the house, and the 
people who came to visit him sat 
down, as they arrived, in a semicircle 
at the other end. The first thin? 
done was to prepare a bowl of **kava/ 
and to order some yams to be baked 
for ua. While these were fretting 
ready, some of us, accompanied by a 
few of the King's attendants, and 
Omni as our interpreter, walked out 
to take a view of a “fiatooka/' or 
burying- place, which we had observed 
to f>c almost close bv the house, and 
was much more extensive, and seem- 
ingly of more consequence, than any 


already caught some fine mullets, urn i ! wo had seen at the other islands. 

„ . 0 • « . . ' ... , | t . | . < . » I 1 A _ .I 


they put about a doten into our boat 
1 desired to see their method of fish- 
ing, which they readily complied 
a ith. A shoal of fish was supposed 
to be upon one of the banks, which 
they instantly enclosed in a long net 
like a seine or set-net. This the 
fishers, one getting into the water out 


We were told that it belonged to the 
King. It consisted of three pretty 
large houses, situated upon & rising 
ground, or rather just by the brink Oi 
it, with a small one at some distance, 
all ranged longitudinally. The mid- 
dle house of the three first was by 
much the largest, and placed in 


of each boat, surrounded with the tii- j square, twenty four paces by twenty- 


angular nets in their hands ; with 
which they scoo^d the fish out of 
the seine, or caught them os they at- 
tempted to leap over it. They showed 
ns tne who 1 © process of this operation 
(which seemed to be a sure one), by 
throwing in some of the fish they had 
already caught, for at this time "there 
happened to be none upon the bank 
that was enclosed. 

Leaving the prince and hia fishing 
party, we proceeded to the bottom of 
the bay, and landed where we had 
done before on our fruitless errand to 
see Mareewagee. As soon as we got 
on shore, the King desired Omni to 
tell me that I need bo under no ap- 
prehensions al*mt the boat or any- 
thing in her, for not a single article 
would be touched by any one ; and we 
afterward found this to be the case. 
We were immediately conducted to 
one of Pouiaho’tf houses not far ofF, 

1 A bag, or pocket. 


eight, raised alxmt three feet. The 
other houses were placed on little 
mounts raised artificially to the same 
height. The floors of these houses, ^ 
as also the tops of the mounts round 
them, were covered with loose, fine 
tiebhlcs, and the whole was enclosed 
oy large flat stones of hard coral rock, 
properly bewri, placed on their edges; 
one of which stones measured twelve 
feet in length, two in breadth, and 
aliove one in thickness. One of the 
houses, contrary to what tre had seen 
before, was open on one aide; and 
within it were two rude wooden busts 
of men, one near the entrance and the 
other farther in. On inquiring, of the 
natives who had followed us to the 
ground, but durst not enter here, 
what these images were intended for, 
they made us as sensible as we could 
wish, that they were merely memo- 
rial* of some chiefs who had been 
buried there, and not the representa- 
tions of any deity. Such monuments* 
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It should seem, are seldom raised ; 
•for those had probably been erected 
several ages ago. We were told that 
the dead had been buried in each of 
these houses ; but no marks of this 
appeared. In one of them was the 
carvod head of an Otalieito canoe, 
which had been diiven ashore on their 
coast, and deposited hero. At the 
foot of tho rising ground was a large 
area or grass plot, with different trees 
planted about it; amongst which 
were several of tlio.se called “etoa,” 
very largo. These, as they resemble 
the cypress, had a line effect in such 
a place. There was also a row of low 
minis near one of tin? houses, and bo- 
und it a ditch in which lay a great 
number of old baskets. 

After dinner, or rather after we had 
refreshed ourselves with some pru\i- 
sioiis which wc had brought with us 
from our ship, wo made an excursion 
into the country, taking a putty 
large circuit, attended by one of the 
King’s ministers. Our train was not 
great, as he would not suiler the 
rabble to follow us. lie also obliged 
all those whom we met upon our pro- 
gress to sit down till we had passed ; 
which Ls a mark of respect dm 1 only 
to their soveieigi is. We found by far 
the greatest pait of the country cul- 
tivated, and planted with various 
soils of productions; and most of 
these plantations were fenced round. 
Some spots, where plantations had 
been formerly, now produced nothing, 
lying fallow; ami there weie places 
that had never been touched, but lay 
in a state of natme; and yet even 
these w r ere useful in alibi ding them 
timber, as they were generally covered 
with trees. AVe met with several 
largo uninhabited houses, which, we 
were told, belonged to tlio King. 
There were many public aud well- 
beaten roads, mid abundance of foot- 
paths leading to every part of the 
island. Tho roads being good and 
the country level, travelling was very 
easy. It is remarkable that when we 
were on tho most elevated parts, at 
least 100 feet above the level of the 
sea, we often met with the same coral 
fuck which is found at the shore, in- 


jecting above the surface, and perfor- 
ated and cut into all those inequalities 
which are usually seen in rocks that 
lie within the wash of the tide. And 
yet these very spots, with hardly any 
soil upon them, were covered with 
luxuriant vegetation. We were con- 
ducted to several little pools and to 
some springs of water; but in general 
they were either stinking or lirnekish, 
though lecommended to us by the 
natives as excellent. The former were 
mostly inland, tho latter near the 
shore of the bay and below high-water 
mark; so that tolerable water could 
be taken up from them only when tho 
tide was out. 

When we returned from our walk, 
which was not till tho dusk of the 
evening, our supper was ready. It 
consisted of a baked hog, some fish, 
and yams, all excellently well cooked 
after the method of these islands. As 
there was nothing to amuse us after 
supper, we followed the custom of tho 
rim n try, and laydown to sleep, our 
beds being mats spread upon the floor, 
and cloth to cover us. The King, 
who had made himself very happy 
with some wine and brandy which wo 
had brought, slept in the same house, 
as well as several others of the natives. 
Long before da} break bo and they all 
rose, and sat conversing by moon- 
light. The conversation, as might 
well be guessed, turned wholly upon 
us, the King enteitaining his company 
w itli an account of wlnit lie had seen 
or remarked. As soon as it w r as day, 
they dispersed, some one way ami 
some another ; but it was not long 
before they all returned, and with 
them several more of their country- 
men. They now began to prepare a 
bowl of “ kava and leaving them so 
employed, I went to pay a visit to 
Toobou, Captain Furncaux's friend, 
who had a house hard by, wdiicli for 
size ami neatness was exceeded by 
few in the place. As I had left the 
others, so 1 found here a company pre- 
paring a morning draught. This 
chief made a present to me of a living 
hog, a baked one, a quantity of yams, 
ami a large piece of cloth. When I 
returned to the King, 1 found him 

2 «i 
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and his circle of attendants drinking ! 
the second bowl of “kava.” That 
being emptied, lie told Otnai that he 
was going presently to perform a 
mourning ceremony, called ‘ 4 tooge, M 
on account of a son who had been 
dead some time, and he desired us to 
accompany him. Wo wore glad of 
the oiportunity, expecting to see 
somewhat new or curious. 

The first thing the chief did was to 
step out of the house, attended by 
two old women, and put on a new 
suit of clothes, or rather a new piece 
of cloth, and over it an old ragged 
mat that might have served his great- 
grandfather on somo such occasion. 
His servants, or those who attended 
him, were all dressed in the same 
manner, excepting that none of tlieir 
mats could vie in antiquity with that 
of their master. Thus equipped, wo 
marched off, preceded by about eight 
or ten persons, all in the above habits 
of ceremony, each of them besides 
having a small given bough about his 
neck, Poulaho held his bough in his 
hand till we drew near the place of 
rendezvous, when he also put it about 
his neck. We now entered a small 
enclosure, in which was a neat house, 
and ue found one man sitting before 
it* As tho company entered, they 
pulled off the green branches from 
round their noclcs ami threw them 
away. The King having first seated 
himself, the others sat down before 
him in the usual manner. The circle 
increased, by others dropping in, to 
the number of 100 or upwards, mostly 
old men, all dressed as above described. 
The company being completely as- 
sembled, a large root of “ kavn,” 
brought by one of the King’s servants, 
was produced, and a bowl which con- 
tained four or five gallons. Several 
persons now began to chew the root, 
anil this bowl was made brim -full of 
liquor. While it was preparing, 
others were employed in making 
driuking-cups of plantain leaves. The 
first cup that was filled was presented 
to the King, and lie ordered it to be 
given to another {tergon. The second 
was also brought to him, which ho 
drank, and the third was offered to i 


me. Afterward, m each cup wee 
filled, the man who filled it naked, 
who was to have it. Another then 
named the persori? and to him it was 
carried. As the bowl grew low, the 
man who distributed the liquor seemed 
rather at a loss to whom cape of it 
should be next sent, and frequently 
consulted those who sat near him. 
This mode of distribution continued 
while any liquor remained, and though 
not half the comiiany had a share, 

} 'ct no one seemed dissatisfied. About 
lalf-a-dozen cups served for all, ami 
each, os it was emptied, was thrown 
down upon the ground, where the 
servants picked it up and carried it to 
be filled again. During the whole 
time the chief and his circle sat, as 
was usually tho case, with a great 
deal of gravity, hardly speaking a 
word to each other. We had long 
waited in expectation each moment 
of seeing the mourning ceremony 
begin, when, soon after the M kava Vl 
was drank out, to our great surprise 
and disappointment they all rose up 
and dispersed, mul Poulaho told us 
he was now ready to attend us to the 
ships. If this was a mourning cere- 
mony, it was a strange one. Perhaps 
it was the second, third, or fourth 
mourning; or, whieh was not very 
uncommon, Omni might have misun- 
derstood what Poulaho said to him. 
For, excepting tho change of dress 
and the putting the green bough 
round their necks, nothing seemed to 
have passed at this meeting but what 
wo saw them practise too frequently 
every day. 

i\s soon as this mourning ceremony 
was over, we left Mooa and set out to 
return to the ships. While we rowed 
down tho lagoon or inlet, we met with 
two canoes coming in from fishing. 
Poulaho ordered them to be called 
alongside our boat, and took from 
them every fish ami shell they had 
got. lie afterwards stopped two other 
canoes and searched tuera, but they 
had nothing. Why this was (Tone I 
cannot say, for we had plenty of pro- 
visions in tho boat Some of this fish 
bo gave to me, and his servants sold 
tho rest on board the ship. As we 
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proceeded down the inlet wo over- 
took a large sailing canoe. Every 

E arson on board her that was upon 
is Ifcgs when we* came up sat down 
till we had passed, even tho man 
who steered, though lie could not 
manage the helm except in a stand- , 
ing nosture. I 

When we got on board the ship I j 
found that everything had been quiet 
during my absence, not a theft having 
been committed, of which Feenou 
and Futtafaihe, the King’s brother, 
who had undertaken the management 
of his countrymen, boasted not a 
little. This shows what power the 
chiefs have when they havo the will 
to execute it, which we were seldom 
to expect, since whatever was stolen 
from us generally, if not always, was 
conveyed to them. Tho good con- 
duct of the natives was of short dura- 
tion, for the next day six or eight of 
them assaulted some of our people 
who were sawing planks. They were 
fired upon by the sentry, and one 
was supposed to be wounded and three 
others taken. These I kept confined 
till night, and did not dismiss them 
without punishment. After this they 
behaved with a little more circumspec- 
tion, and gave us much less trouble. 
This change of behaviour was cer- 
tainly occasioned by the man being 
wounded, for before they had only 
been told of the etfect of firearms, but 
now they had felt it. The repeated 
insolence of the natives had induced 
me to order the muskets of the sen- 
tries to be loaded with small shot, 
and to authorise them to fire on par- 
ticular occasions. I took it for granted, 
therefore, that this man had only 
been wounded with small shot. But 
Mr King and Mr Anderson, in an ex- 
cursion into tho country, met with 
him, and found indubitable marks of 
his having been wounded, but not 
dangerously, with a musket ball. I 
never could find out bow this musket 
happened to be charged with ball, 
ana there were people enough ready 
to swear that its contents were only 
small shot. 1 

1 Mr Anderson’s account of the cx- 


I had prolonged my stay at this 
island on account of the approaching 
eclipse; but on tho 2d of July, on 
looking at tho micrometer belonging 
to the Board of Longitude, I found 
some of the rack -work broken, and 
the instmment useless till reiiaiivd, 
which there was not time to do before 
it was intended to be used. Prepar- 
ing now for our departure, I got on 
board this day all the cattle, poult jy, 
and other animals, except such as 
were destined to remain. I had de- 
signed to leave a turkey cock and 
hen ; but having now only two of 
each undisposed of, one of the hens, 
through tho ignorance of one of my 
people, was strangled, and died upon 
tho spot. 1 had brought three tur- 
key liens to these islands. One was 
killed as above mentioned ; and the 
other by a useless (log belonging to one 
of the officers. Those two accidents put 
it out of my power to leave a pair 
here, and at the same time to carry 
the breed to Otabeite, for which island 
they were originally intended. I was 
sorry afterwards that I did not give 
tho preference to Tongataboo, as the 
present would have been of more value 
there than at Otabeite ; for the natives 
of the former island, 1 am persuaded, 
would have taken more pains to mul- 
tiply the breed. The next day we 
took up our anchor, and moved the 
ships behind Pangimodoo, that we 
might bo ready to take the advantage 
of tho first favourable wind to get 
through the narrows. The King, who 
was ono of our company this day at 
dinner, I observed took particular 
notice of the plates. This occasioned 
me to make him au offer of one, either 
of pewter or of earthenware. lie 
chose the first, and then began to tell 
us the several uses to w hich lie in- 
tended to apply it. Two of them are 
so extraordinary that I cannot omit 
mentioning them. He said that, 
whenever lie should have occasion to 
visit any of the other islands, ho 
would leave this plate behind him at 
Tongataboo, as a sort of representa- 

cursiou just mentioned, containing 
little or nothing new, is omitted. 
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tiro in bit abtsnce, that the people 
iy it the tame obeisance they 
do~to bixnself iu person. He was 
naked what had been usually employed 
for this purpose before he got this 

I date ; and we had the satisfaction of 
earning from him that this singular 
honour had hitherto been conferred 
on a wooden bowl in which he washed 
his hands. The other extraordinary 
use to w hich he meant to apply it, in 
the room of bin wooden bowl, was to 
discover a thief. He said that when 
anything was stolen, and the thief 
could not be found out, the people 
were all assembled together before 
him, when he washed iiis hands in 
water in this vessel; after which it 
was cleaned, and then the whole mul- 
titude advanced, ono after another, 
and touched it in the same manner 
that they touch his foot win n they 
pay him obeisance. If the guilty per- 
son touched it, lie died imntcdi itely 
U]*m the sjH»t, not by violence, but 
by the hand of Providence ; and if any 
one refused to touch it, his refusal 
wa* a clear pivot that he was the man. 

In the morning of the 5th, the day 
of the cdip&<*, tho weather wan daik 
and cloudy, with showers of rain, so 
that we had little hopes of an obser- 
vation. About 9 o'clock the m;u 
broke out at inteivals for about half- 
on-hour; after which it was totally 
obscured till within a minute or two 
of the beginning of the eclipse. Wo 
were ail at our telescnjjoa, viz., Mr 
lkiyly, Mr King, Captain Clerkc, Mr 
Pdigh, and my*elf. I lost the obser- 
vation by not having a dark glass at 
hand suitable to tho clouds that were 
continually passing over tho sun ; and 
Mr l>)igh had not got the sun into 
the field of his telescope ; so that the 
commencement of the eclipse w-us only 
observed by the other three gentle- 
men, and by them, with an uncer- 
tainty of several seconds, as follows : 

Ho. Min. 8* k c. 

By Mr Bayly, at 1 1 4d 234 
Mr King, at 1146 28 
Capt. Clerko, at 11 47 5 
Apparent time. 

Mr Bayly and Mr King observed 


with the achromatic telescopes be- 
longing to the Board of Longitude^ of 
equal magnifying {powers ; and Cab- 
tain Clerks observed with one of the 
reflectors. Tho sun appeared St in- 
tervals till about the middle of the 
eclipse ; after which it was seen no 
more during the day, so that the end 
could not be observed. The disap- 
pointment was of little consequence, 
since tho longitude was more than 
sufficiently determined, independently 
of this eclipse, by lunar observations. 
As soon as wo know the eclipse to bo 
over, we packed up the instruments, 
took down the observatories, and seut 
every tiling on board that had not 
been already removed. As none of 
the natives had taken tho least notice 
or cure of the three sheep allotted to 
Mnreewageo, I ordered them to be 
earned back to the ships. 1 was 
apprehensive that if 1 had left them 
here they run great risk of being de 
troyrd l»y dugs. jTlmt animal did 
not exist ujwn this island when l first 
\ i si ted it in 1773; but I now found 
they had got a good many! partly 
fivin the breed then left by myself, 
and partly fimn s<«mo imported aiuco 
that time from an Ldand uot very rc- 
is \ o te, 1 1 od F « *qj « e. The dogs, how - 

ever, at present had not found their 
way into any of th»* Friendly Islands 
except Tong, it ib*>u; and mmo but the 
chit l> there had as yet got possession 
of <iny. 1 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wb were now ready to sail; but 
the wind being easterly, wo had not 
sufficient daylight to tlirn through 
tho nanows, either with the morning 
or with tho evening flood ; the one 
falling out too early, and the other 
too late. So that, w ithout a .loading 
wind, we w r crc under a necessity of 
waiting two or three days. I took 


1 The remainder of the Chapter, 
taken up by Mr Anderson** notes on 
tho physical formation and features 
and natural products of Tongataboo 
or Amsterdam Island, is omitted. 
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tho opportunity of this delay to be 
present at a public solemnity to which 
the King had invited us when we 
went last to visit him, and which, he 
had informed us, was to be performed 
on tho 8th. With a view to this, he 
and all the people of note quitted our 
neighbourhood on the 7th, and re- 
paired to Moon, where the solemnity 
was to be exhibited. A party of us 
followed them the next morning. We 
understood from what Poulaho had 
said to us that liis son and heir w r as 
now to be initiated into certain privi- 
leges ; amongst which was that of 
eating with his father, an honour he 
had not ns yet been admitted to. 

Wo arrived at Mooa about 8 o’clock, 
and found the King with a large circle 
of attendants sitting before him, with- 
in an enclosure so small and dirty as 
to excite my wonder that any such 
could be found in that neighbourhood. 
They wore intent upon their usual 
morning occupation, in preparing a 
bowl of “kuva.” As this was no 
liquor for us, we walked out to visit 
some of our friends and. to observe 
what preparations might be making 
for the ceremony which was soon to 
begin. About 10 o’clock, the people 
began to assemble in a large area 
which is before the * * inulaeo, ” or great 
house, to which wo had been con- 
ducted tho first time wc visited Mooa. 
At the end of a road that opens into 
this area stood some men with spears 
and clubs, who kept constantly recit- 
ing or chanting short sentences in a 
mournful tone, which conveyed some 
idea of distress, and ns if they called 
for something. This was continued 
al>oiit an hour ; and in the meantime 
many people came down tho road, 
each of them bringing a yam tied to 
tho middle of a pole, which they laid 
down before the persons who con- 
tinued. repeating the sentences. While 
this was going on, tho King and prince 
arrived, and seated themselves upon 
the area ; and wo were desired to sit 
down by them, but to pull off our 
hats, and to untie our hair. The 
bearers of the yams being all come 
in, each i>olo was taken up between 
two me u, who carried it over their 


shoulders. After forming themselves 
into companies of ten or twelve per- 
sons each, they marched across the 
place with a quick pace ; each com- 
pany headed by a man bearing a club 
or spear, and guarded on the right by 
several others armed with different 
weapons. A man carrying a living 
pigeon on a perch closed the rear of 
the procession, in which about 250 
persons walked. 

Omai was desired by me to ask the 
chief to what nlace the yams w T ero to 
be thus carried with so much solem- 
nity. But, as he seemed unwilling 
to give us the information we wanted, 
two or three of us followed the pro- 
cession, contrary to his inclination. 
We found that they stopped before a 
“ moral ” or “ Jiatooka ” of one house, 
standing upon a mount, winch was 
hardly a quarter of a mile from tho 
place where they first assembled. 
Here we observed them depositing 
the yams, and making them up into 
bundles; but for what purpose wo 
could not learn. And as our presence 
seemed to give them uneasiness, we 
left them and returned to Poulaho, 
who told us we might amuse ourselves 
by walking about, as nothing would 
be done for some time. Tho fear of 
losing any part of the ceremony pre- 
vented our being long absent. When 
we returned to the King, lie desired 
me to order the boat’s crew not to stir 
from the boat ; for as everything would 
very soon be “taboo,” if any of our 
people, or of their own, should he 
iouml walking about, they would be 
knocked down with clubs, nay, “nia- 
teed,” that is, killed. lie also ac- 
quainted us that wo could not ho 
present at the ceremony; but that we 
should be conducted to a place where 
we might see everything that passed. 
Objections were made to our dress. 
We were told that to qualify us to he 
present it was necessary that we should 
be naked as low as the breast, with 
our hats off and our hair untied. Omai 
offered to conform to these requisites, 
and began to strip ; other objections 
wero then started, so that the exclu- 
sion was given to him equally with 
ourselves. 
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I did not much like this restriction, 
and therefore stole out to sec what 
might now be going forward. I 
found very few people stirring, except 
those dressed to attend the ceremony ; 
some of whom had in their hands 
small poles about four feet long, and 
to the under-part of these were fast- 
ened twr or three other sticks, not 
bigger than one's finger, ami about 
six inches in length. These men 
were going toward tho “ moral ” just 
mentioned. 1 took the sumo road, 
and was several times stopped by 
them, all crying out “ taboo. How- 
ever, I went forward without much 
regarding them, till I came in sight 
of the 44 morai,” and of tho people 
who were sitting before it. 1 was now 
urged very strongly to go back ; and 
not knowing what might be the con- 
sequence of a refusal, I complied. I 
had observed that the jteople who 
carried the poles passed this 44 morai,” 
or what I may tis well call temple ; 
and guessing from this circumstance 
that something was transacting beyond 
it which might be worth looking at, 
1 had thoughts of advancing, by 
making a round, for this purpose ; 
but I was so closely watched by three 
men that 1 could not put my design 
in execution. Ill order to shake these 
fellows off, I returned to the “inn* 
loee ” where 1 had left tho King, and 
from thence made an elojxmiout a 
second time ; but I instantly met the 
same three men, so that it seemed as 
if they had been ordered to watch my 
motions. I paid no regard to what 
they aaid or did, till 1 came within 
sight/of tho King’s principal 44 fia- 
tooka” or 44 morai,” which I have 
already described, 1 before which a 
great number of men were sitting, 
being the same persons whom 1 had 
just before seen pass by the other 
44 inorai,” from which this was but a 
little distant. Observing that 1 
could watch tho proceedings of this 
company from the King’s plantation, 
I repaired thither, very much to the 
satisfaction of those who attended me. 

1 In tho Chapter immediately nre« 
ceding. * * 


As soon as I got in, I acquainted 
the gentlemen who had come wit h 
me from the ships r with what I had 
seen ; and we took a proper station 
to watch the result. The number \>f 
people at the "fiatooka ,, continued 
to increase for some time ; and at 
length we could see them quit their 
sitting posture and march off in pro* 
cession. They walked in pairs, one 
after another, every pair carrying be- 
tween them one of the small poles 
above mentioned, on their shoulders. 
\Vo were told that the small pieces of 
sticks fastened to the polos were 
yams ; so that probably they were 
meant to represent this root emblema- 
tically. The hindmost man of each 
couple, for the most part, placed one 
of iiis hands to the middle of tho 
pole, as if without this additional 
support it wore not strong enough to 
carry the weight that hung to it, 
and under which they all seemed 
to bend as they walked. This pro- 
cession consisted of 103 pairs, and 
all or most of them men of rank. 
They came close by the fence behind 
which we stood ; so that we had a 
full view of them. Having waited 
here till they had all passed, we then 
repaired to i’oulaho’s house, and saw 
him going out. \V r e could not be 
allowed to follow him ; but were 
forthwith conducted to the place al- 
lotted to uh, which was behind a 
fence adjoining to the area of the 
44 iiatooka” whore the yams had been 
deposited in the forenoon. As wo 
were not the only people who were 
excluded from being publicly present 
at this ceremony, but allowc?d to peep 
from behind the curtain, we had a 
good deal of company ; and 1 oh- 
served that all tho other enclosures 
round the place were filled with 
jxjople. Ana yet all imaginable care 
seemed to be taken that they should 
see as little as possible ; for the fences 
bad not only lwen repaired that morn- 
ing, but in many places raised higher 
than common, so that the tallest man 
coxild not look over them. To remedy 
this defect in our station 9 we took 
the liberty to cut holes in the fence 
with our knives j and by this means 
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wo coulvl see pretty distinctly every- 
thing that was transacting on the 
other aide. m 

On our arrival at our station, wc 
found two or three hundred people 
sitting on the glass near the end of 
the road that opened into the area 
of the •‘morai;’ and the number 
continually increased by others join- 
ing them. At length arrived a few 
men carrying some small poles, and 
branches or leaves of the cocoa-nut 
tree ; upon their first appearance an old 
man seated himself in the road, and 
with his face toward them, pronounced 
a long oration in a serious tone. lie 
then retired back, and the others 
advancing to the middle of the area, 
began to erect a small shed, employ- 
ing for that purpose the materials 
above mentioned. When they had 
finished their work, they all squatted 
down for a moment before it, then 
rose up and retired to the rest of the 
company. Soon after came Poulalio’s 
son, preceded by four or five men, and 
they seated themselves a little aside 
from the shed, and rather behind it. 
After them appealed twelve or four- 
teen women <>! the first rank, walking 
slowly in pairs, each pair carrying 
lie tween them a narrow piece of white 
cloth extended, about two or three 
yards in length. These marched up 
to the prince, squatted down before 
him, and, having wrapped some of the 
pieces of the cloth they had brought, 
round his body, they rose up and re- 
tired in tlio same order to some dis- 
tance on his left, and there seated 
themselves. Poulalio himself soon 
made his appearance, preceded by 
four men, wlho walked two and two 
abreast, and sat down on liis son’s 
left hand, about twenty paces from 
him. The young prince then quitting 
his first position, went and sat down 
under the shed with his attend- 
ants; and a considerable number 
more placed themselves on the grass 
before this royal canopy. The prince 
himself sat facing the people, with 
his back to the “morai. ' This 
being done, three companies of 
ten or a dozen men in each started 
up from amongst the largo crowd, a 


little after each other, ami running 
hastily to the opposite side of the 
area, sat dow n for a few seconds ; 
after which they returned in the 
same manner to their former stations. 
To them succeeded two men, each of 
whom held a small green branch iri 
his hand, who got up and approached 
the prince, sitting down for a few 
seconds, three different times as they 
advanced ; and then, turning their 
backs, retired in the same manner, 
inclining their brandies to each other 
as they sat. In a little time two 
more related this ceremony. 

The grand procession which I had 
seen march ofi from tin* other “morai ” 
now began to come in. To judge of 
the circuit they laid made, from tliu 
time they had been absent, it must 
have been pretty large. As they en- 
tered the area they marched up to the 
right of the shed, and, having pro- 
strated themselves on the glass, de- 
posited their pretended burthens (the 
poles above mentioned), and laced 
round to the prince. They then rose 
up and retired in the same order, 
closing their hands, which they held 
before them, with the most serious 
aspect, ami seated themselves along 
the front of the area. During all the 
time that this numerous band were 
coming in and depositing their poles, 
three men who sat under the shcil 
with the prince continued pronouncing 
separatescii fences ina melancholy tone. 
After this a profound silence ensued 
for a little time, and then a man, 
who sat iu the front of the area, began 
an oration (or prayer), during which, 
at several different times, he went 
and broke one of the poles which 
had been brought in by those who had 
walked in procession. When lie had 
ended, the people sitting before the 
shed separated to make a lane through 
which the prince and his attendants 
passed, and the assembly broke up. 
Some of our party, satisfied with w hat 
they had already seen, now returned 
to the ships ; but I and two or three 
more of the officers remained at Mooa 
to see the conclusion of the solemnity, 
which was not to be till the next day, 
being desirous of omitting no oppor- 
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t unity whluh might afford any infor* him, at some distance from hie 
ination ahout the religious or the noli* hither's houao. We found him with 




small sticks or poles which had been 
brought into the area by those who 
walked in procession, being loft lying 
on the ground after the crowd had 
ilispersed, 1 went and examined them. 
1 found that to the middle of each two 
or three small sticks were tied, as 
has been related. Yet wc had been 
repeatedly told by the natives who 
stood near us that they were young 
yams, insomuch that some of our 
gentlemen believed them rather than 
their own eyes. As 1 had the de* 
numeration of my senses to satisfy 
me that they were not real yams, it is 
clear that we ought to have under- 
stood that they were only the artificial 
representations of these roots. 

Our supper was got ready about 7 
o’clock. It consisted of lish and 
yams. We might have had pork 
also ; but wc did not choose to kill a 
large hog which the King had given 
to iis for that purpose. He supped 
with ns, ami drank pretty freely of 
brandy and water; so that he went 
to bod with a sufficient dose. We 
jmssed the night iu the same house 
with him and several of his attend- 
ants. Aixmt 1 or 2 o'clock in the 
morning they waked and conversed 
for about an hour, and then went to 
sleep again. All but Pottlaho him- 
self rose at day-break, and went I 
know’ not whither. Soon after, a 
woman, one of those who generally 
attended upon the chief, came in and 
inquired where he was. I pointed 
him out to her, and she immediately 
sat down by him, and began the same 
operation whieh Mr Anderson had 
seen practised upon Futtafaiho, tap- 
ping or beating gently with her 
clenched fists on lm thighs. This, 
instead of prolonging his sleep as was 
intended, had tho contrary effect ; 
however, though he awaked, lie con- 
tinued to lie down. Ornai and I now 
went to visit the prince, who had 
parted from us early in the evening. 
For lie did not lodge with the King, 
but in apartments of his own, or at 
least such as had been allotted to 
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own age, sitting before him; and an 
old woman and an old man, who 
seemed to have the care* of him, sit* 
ting behind. There wore others, both 
men and women, employed about 
their necessary affairs in different de- 
partments, w’ho probably belonged to 
his household. 

From tho prince we retumod to the 
King. By this time ho had got up, 
and bad a crowded circle before him, 
composed chiefly of old men. While 
a large bowl of ^kava M was prepar- 
ing, a baked hog and yams, smoking 
hot, W’ere brought in, the greatest 
part of which fill to our share, and 
was very acceptable to the boat's 
crew ; fur these ;>eople ent very little 
in the morning, especially the 44 kava” 
drinkeis. I afterward walked out 
and vWtvd s«*voial other chiefs; and 
fuiind that all of them wore taking 
their morning draught, or lmd already 
taken it. Kclurning to the Kin^, I 
found him asleep in a small retired 
hut, with two women tapping on his 
bntM-h. About. 11 o'clock he arose 
again ; and thru borne fish and yams, 
which tasted us if they had been 
stewed in « oeoa-ntit milk, were 
brought to him. Of these h© ate a 
large portion, and lay down once 
more to sleep. I now left him, and 
carried to tho prince a present of 
cloth, Wads, and other articles, which 
I had brought with mo from the ship 
for tho pur|K>se. There was a suffi- 
cient quantity of cloth to make him 
a complete suit ; and he was immedi- 
ately decked out with it. Frond of 
his dress, ho first went to* show him- 
self to his father, and then conducted 
rne to his mother; with whom were 
nlxmt ten or a dozen other women of 
a respectable ap]u?arance. Hero the 
prince changed his apparel, and made 
me a present of two pieces of the cloth 
manufactured in the island. By this 
tiino it was past noon, when by ap- 
pointment I repaired to the palace to 
dinner. Several of our gentlemen 
had returned this morning from the 
ships; and we were alt invited to the 
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feast, which was presently served up, 
and consisted of two pigs and yams. 

1 roused the dro# sy monarch to par- 
take of what he had provided for our 
entertainment. In the meantime 
two mullets and some shell-fish were 
brought to him, as I supposed, for 
his separate portion. But ho joined 
it to our fare, sat down with us, and 
made a hearty meal. 

When dinner was over, we were 
told that the ceremony would soon 
begin, and were strictly enjoined not 
to walk out. I had resolved, how- 
ever, to peep no longer from behind 
the curtain, but to mix with the 
actors themselves if i»ossible. With 
this view I stole out from the planta- 
tion, and walked toward the “morai,” 
the scene of the solemnity. I was 
several times desired to go back by 
people whom 1 met; but I paid no 
regard to them, and they suffered me 
to pass on. When I anived at the 
“inorai,”I found a number of men 
seated on the sido of the area, on 
each sido of the road that leads 
up to it. A few were sitting on 
tho opposito side of tho area, and 
two men in tho middle of it, with 
their faces turned to tho “inorai.” 
When I got into the midst of the 
first company, I was desired to sit 
down, which I accordingly did. 
"Where I sat there were lying a num- 
ber of small bundles or parcels, com- 
posed of cocoa-nut leaves, and tied to 
sticks made into tho form of hand- 
barrows. All the information I could 
get about them w'ns that they wore 
“taboo.” Our number kept contin- 
ually increasing; every one coining 
from the same quarter. From timo 
to time, oho or another of the com- 
pany turned himself to those who 
were coming to join us, and made a 
short speech ; in which I could remark 
that the word “arakee,” that is, King, 
was generally mentioned. One man 
said something that produced bursts 
of hearty laughter from all the crow d ; 
others of the speakers met with public 
applause. I was several times de- 
sired to leave the place ; and at last, 
when they found that I would not stir, ( 
after some seeming consultation they | 


applied to me to uncover my shoulders 
as theirs were. With this request I 
complied, and then they seemed to be 
no longer uneasy at my presence. 

I sat a full hour without anything 
more going forward, beside what I 
have mentioned. At length the 
prince, the women, and the King all 
came in, as they had done the day 
before. The prince being placed 
under the shed, after his father's 
arrival, two men, each carrying a 
piece of mat, came repeating some- 
thing seriously, and put them about 
him. The assembled people now 
began their operations ; and first 
three companies ran backwards and 
fonvards across the area, as described 
iu the account of the proceedings of 
the former day. Soon after, the two 
men who sat in the middle of tho 
area made a short speech or prayer ; 
and then the whole body amongst 
whom I had my place started up, and 
ran and seated themselves before the 
shed under wliieli the prince and three 
or four men wci e sitting. I was now 
partly under the management of one 
of the company, who seemed very 
assiduous to serve me. By his means 
I was placed in such a situation, that 
if I had been allowed to make umj of 
my eyes, nothing that passed could 
have escaped me. But it was neces- 
sary to sit with down-cast looks, and 
demure as maids. Soon after, the 
procession came in, as on the day 
before; each two persons beating oil 
their shoulders a pole, round the 
middle of which a cocoa-nut leaf was 
plaited. These were deposited with 
ceremonies similar to those observed 
on the preceding day. This first pro- 
cession was follow'd! by a second; the 
men composing which brought baskets 
such as arc usually employed by this 
people to carry provisions in, and 
mado of palm leaves. These were 
followed by a third procession, in 
which were brought different kinds 
of small fish, each fixed at the end of 
a forked stick. The baskets were 
carried up to an old man, whom I 
took to be the chief priest, and who 
sat on the prince’s right hand, with- 
out the shed. Ho held each in his 
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hand, while ho made a short speech 
or prayer; then laid it down and 
called for another, repeating the same 
words as before; and thus he went 
through the whole number pf baskets. 
The fish were presented, one by one, 
on the forked sticks, as they came in. 
to two men who sat on tho left, ana 
who till ..ow held green branches in 
their hands. The first fish they laid 
down on their right, and tho second 
on their left. When tho third was 
presented, a stout-looking man who 
sat behind the other two reached liis 
arm over between them and made a 
snatch at it; as also did the other 
two at the very same time. Thus 
they seemed to contend for every fish 
that was presented; hut as there were 
two lianas against one, besides the 
advantage of situation, tho man be- 
hind got nothing but pieces ; for he 
never quitted his hold till the lisli was 
torn out of his hand, and what little 
remained in it he shook out behind 
him. The others laid what they got 
on tho right and left alternately. At 
length, either bv accident or design, 
the man behind got jxisscssiou of a 
whole fish without either of the other 
two so much as touching it. At this 
the word “ Marceai," which signifies 
44 Very good !*' or 4 * Well done!*' was 
uttered in a low voice throughout the 
whole crowd. It seemed that lie had 
performed now all that was expected 
from him, for he made no attempt 
noon the few fish that came after. 
These fish, as also the baskets, were 
all delivered, by the persons who 
brought them in, sitting; and in the 
same order and manner the small 
poles, which the first procession car- 
ried, had been laid iqton the ground. 

The last procession being closed, 
there was some speaking or praying 
by different persons. Then on some 
signal being given, wo all started up, 
ran several paces to tho left, and sat 
down with our backs to the prince 
and the few who remained with him. 
I was desired not to look behind me. 
However, neither this injunction, nor 
the remembrance of Lot's wife, dis- 
couraged me from facing about. I 
now saw that tbo prince tiad turned 


his face to the ,4 ♦morais ,, l«nt this 
last movement had brought so many 
people between hit* a tA me, that 1 
could not perceive what was doinjj. 
I was afterward assured that at this 
very time the prince was admitted to 
tho high honour of eating with his 
father, which till now had never been 
permitted to him ; a piece of roasted 
yam being presented to each of them 
for this purpose. This was the more 

I irobable, as wc had been told before- 
mud that this was to happen during 
the solemnity ; and as all the people 
turned their hacks to them at this 
time, which they always do when 
their monarch eats. After some little 
time we all faced about, and formed a 
semicircle l*efore the prince, leaving® 
large open space between us. Presently 
there appeared some men coming to- 
ward us, two and two, bearing targe 
sticks or poles upon their shoulders, 
making a noise that might be called 
singing, and waving their hands as 
they advanced. When they had got 
close up to us, they made a show of 
walking very fast, without proceeding 
a single step. Immediately after, 
three or four men started up from 
the crowd, with large sticks in their 
hands, who ran toward those new- 
comers. The latter instantly threw 
down the Judes from their shoulders 
and Mearnpered off ; and tho others 
attacked tho poles, and, having beat 
them most unmercifully, returned to 
their places. As tho pole-bearers 
ran ofl, they gave the challenge that 
is usual here in wrestling ; and not 
long after, a number of stout fellows 
came from the same quarter, repeating 
the challenge as they advanced* These 
were opposed by a party who came 
from the opposite side almost at the 
same instant. The two parties par- 
aded al>out the area for a few minutes, 
and then retired each to their own 
side. After this there were wrestling 
and boxing mutches for about half-an- 
hour. Then two men seated them* 
selves before the prince, and made 
speeches addressed, as I thought, 
entirely to him. With this the 
solemnity ended, and the whole as- 
sembly broke up. 
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I now went niul examined thescvcral 
baskets which had been presented ; a 
curiosity that I WIls not allowed before 
to indulge, because everything was 
then "taboo.” But tho solemnity 
being now over, they becamo simply 
what I found them to bo, empty 
boskets. So that whatever they were 
supposed to contain, was emblemati- 
cally represented. And so indeed 
was every other thing which had been 
brought in procession except tho fish. 

Wo endeavoured in vain to find out 
the meaning, not only of the ceremony 
in general, which is called “ Natehe,” 
but of its different parts. We seldom 

e ot any other answer to oar inquiries, 
ut 44 Taboo a word which, I have 
before observed, is applied to many 
other things, lint as the prince was 
vidcntlv the principal person con- 
cerned In it ; and as we had been 
told by the King, ten days before tho 
celebration of the 44 Natehe,” that the 
people would bring in yams for him 
and his son to cat together ; and as he 
even described some part of the cere- 
mony, we concluded from what he 
had then said, and from what we now 
saw, tlmt an oath of allegiance, if I 
may so express myself, or solemn 
promise, was on this occasion made 
to the prince, as the immediate suc- 
cessor to tho regal dignity, to stand 
by him and to furnish him with the 
several articles that were hero emble- 
matically represented. That seems 
tho more probable, as all the principal 
people of tho island whom we had 
ever seen assisted in the processions. 

But be this as it may, the whole was 
conducted with a great deal of mj'steri- 
OU8 solcmpity ; and that there was a 
mixture of religion in the institution 
was evident not only from the place 
where it was performed, but from the 
manner of performing it. Our dress 
and deportment had never been called 
in question upon any former occasion 
whatever. Now it was expected that 
wo should be uncovered as low as tho 
waist ; that our hair should bo loose 
and flowing over our shoulders ; that 
wo should like themselves sit cross- 
legged, and at times in the most 
hurnblo posture, with down-cast eyes 
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and hands locked together : all which 
requisites wore most devoutly observed 
by the whole assembly. And, lastly, 
every one was excluded from the 
solemnity but the principal people 
and those who assistedin the celebra- 
tion. All these circumstances were 
to me a sufficient testimony that upon 
this occasion they considered them- 
selves as acting under the immediate 
inspection of a Supreme Being. The 
present “Natehe ” may be considered, 
from the above account of it, as merely 
figurative. For the small quantity 
ot yams which we saw the first day 
ild not be intended as a general 
contribution ; and indeed we were 
given to understand that they were 
a portion consecrated to tho “ Utooa,” 
or divinity. But we were informed 
that in about three months there would 
be performed, on the same account, 
a far more important and grander 
solemnity ; on which occasion not 
only the tribute of Tongataboo, but 
that of llapacc, Yavaoo, and of all 
the oilier islands, would be brought 
to the chief, and confirmed more aw- 
fully by sacrificing ten human victims 
from amongst the inferior sort of 
people. A horrid solemnity indeed ! 
which is a most significant instance 
of the influence of gloomy and ignor- 
ant superstition over the minds of one 
of the most benevolent and humane 
nations upon earth. On inquiring 
into the reasons of so barbarous a 
practice, they only said that it was a 
necessary part of the “ Natehe ; ” 
and that if they omitted it the deity 
would certainly destroy their king. 

Before the assembly broke up, the 
day was far spent ; and as we were at 
some distance from the ships, and had 
an intricate navigation to go through, 
we were in haste to set out from Mooa. 
When I took leave of Poulalio, ho press- 
ed me much to stay till the next day, 
to bo present at a funeral ceremony. 
The wife of Mavcewagee, who was 
mother-in-law to the King, had lately 
died ; and her corpse had, on account 
of tho “Natehe, been carried on 
board a canoe that lay in the lagoon. 
Poulalio told mo that as soon as he 
had paid the last offices to her he 
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would attend mo to Kooa ; but, if I | 
did not wait, that bo would follow 
mo thither. 1 understood at the 
name time, that if it had not been for 
the death of this woman most of the 
chiefs would have accompanied its to 
that island, where, it seems, all of 
them have possessions. I would 
gladly h->re waited to see this cere- 
mony also, had not the tide been now 
favourable for the ships to get through 
the narrows. The wind, besides, 
which, for several days post had been 
venr boisterous, was now moderate 
ana settled ; and to have lost this 
opportunity might have detained us 
a fortnight longer. Hut, what was 
decisive against my waiting, we under- 
stood that the funeral ceremonies 
would last five days ; which was too 
long a time, as the ships lay in such 
a situation that 1 could not get to sea 
at pleasure. I however, assured the 
King that if we did not sail I should 
certainly visit him again the next day. 
And so we all took leave of him, and 
set out for the ships, where we arrived 
about 8 o'clock in the evening. 

1 had forgot to mention that Omai 
was present at this second day's cere- 
mony as well as myself ; but we were 
not together, nor did l know that lie 
was there till it was almost over, lie 
afterwards told me that as soon as the 
King saw that I had stolen out fioiu 
the plantation, he sent several people 
one after another to dedre me to come 
back. Probably these messengers 
were not admitted to the place where 
I was ; for 1 saw nothing of them. 
At last intelligence w r as brought to 
the chief that 1 had actually stripped 
in conformity to their custom ; and 
then he told Omai that he might bo 
present also, if ho would comply with 
all the necessary forms. Omai had 
no objection, as nothing was required 
of him but to conform to the custom 
of his own country. Accordingly he 
was furnished with a prcq>er dress, and 
appeared at tho ceremony us one of 
the natives. It is likely that one 
reason of our being excluded at first 
was an apprehension that we would 
not submit to the requisites to qualify 
us to assist. 


While l wasattendingtho ••Natcho” 
at Mooa, 1 ordered tho horses, bull 
and cow, and goats* to be brought 
thither, thinking that they would be 
safer there, under the eyes of the 
chiefs, than at a place that would be 
in a manner deserted the moment 
after our departure. Besides the 
above-mentioned animals, we left with 
our friends hero a young boar and 
three young sows of the English 
breed. They were exceedingly desir- 
ous of them, judging, no doubt, that 
thoy would greatly improve their ow'ii 
breed, which is rather small. Feenou 
also got from us two rabbits, a buck, 
and a doc; and before we sailed we 
were told that young ones had been 
already produced, if the cattle suc- 
ceed, of which I make no doubt, it 
will bo a vast acquisition to these 
islands ; and as Tongataboo is a fine 
level country, tho horses cannot but 
be useful. 

[Weighing anchor on the morning 
of tho loth, the ships got with some 
difficulty through tho channel, and 
di<l not weather tho east end of Ton- 
gataboo before 10 o’clock next night, 
j On the morning of the 12th they 
! anchored off Middleburg Island, 

[ c alled by the natives Kooa, or Kugli&h 
! Hoad — tho name Took had given to 
his station in 1 77tf, j 

We had no sooner anchored than 
Taoofa the chief* and several other 
natives visited us on board, and seemed 
to rejoice much at our arrival. In 
a little time 1 went ashore with him 
in search ol fresh water, the procuring 
of which was the chief object that 
brought me to Kooa. 1 hud been 
told at Tongataboo that there was 
hero a stream running from tho hills 
into the sea, but this was not the case 
now. 1 was first conducted to a 
brackish spring, between low and high 
water mark amongst rocks in the cove 
where wo landed, and where no one 
would ever have thought of looking 
for what we wanted. However, I be- 

1 In the account of Captain Cook's 
former voyage, he culls tue only chief 
he then mot with at this place 
Tioony,— Not* in Original Edition* 
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Here the wator of this spring might 
be good, were it possible to take it up 
before the tide inytes with it. Find- 
ing that we did not like this, our 
friends took its a little way into the 
island, where in a deep chasm we 
found very good water, which, at the 
expense of some time and trouble, 
might be conveyed down to the shore 
by means of spouts or troughs that 
could be made with plantain leaves 
and the stem of the tree. But rather 
than undertake that tedious task I 
icsolved to lest contented with the 
supply the ships hud got at Ton gala - 
boo. Befoio 1 returned on board I 
set on foot a trade fur hogs and yams. 
Of the former wo could procure but 
few, but of the latter plenty. I put 
ashore at this island the ram and two 
ewes of the Capo of Good Hope breed 
of sheep, enti listing them to the cave 
of T.ioufa, who seemed proud ol his 
charge. It was fortunate, ptihaps, 
that Alaremvagee, to whom l had 
given them, as before mentioned, 
slighted the present. Kooa, not having 
ns yet got any dugs upon it, seems to 
be a propel er place than Ton 'aUiboo 
for the renting ot slurp. As wo lay 
it auehor, this island bore a \eiy dif- 
ferent aspect from any we had lately 
seen, and homed a most beautiful 
landscape. It is higher than any we 
had passed since leaving New Zea- 
land (as Kao may justly be reckoned 
an immense rock), and from its top, 
which is almost flat, declines veiy 
gently tow ard the sea. As the other 
isles of this cluster are level, the eye 
can discover nothing but the trees 
that cover them ; but here the land, 
vising gently upward, presents us 
with an expensive prospect, where, 
groves of trees are only interspersed 
at irregular distances in beautiful 
disorder, and the rest covered with 
grass. Near the shore, again, it 
is quite shaded with various trees, 
amongst which are tlio habitations 
of tlio natives ; and to the right of 
our station was one of tlio most ex- 
tensive groves of cocoa-palms wo had 
ever seen. ... 

Soon after we weighed, and with a 
light breeze at SK. stood out to sea ; 
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and then Taoofa and a few other 
natives that were in the ship left us. 
On heaving up the anchor, we found 
that the cable had suffered consider- 
ably by the rocks, so that the bottom 
in this road is not to be depended 
upon. Besides this, w*e experienced 
that a prodigious swell rolls in there 
from the SW. We had not been long 
under sail befoie we observed a sail- 
ing canoe coming from Tongataboo, 
and entering the cicek befoie which 
we had anchuied. Some hours after, 
a small canoe, conducted by four 
men, came off to us, for as wc had but 
little wind, wo weie still at no great 
distance fiom the land. These men 
told us that the sailing canoe which 
wc had .seen anivo fiom Tongataboo 
had brought orders to the people of 
Kooa to kirnish us with a certain 
number of hogs, and that in two 
days the King and other chiefs would 
lu; with us. They therefore desired 
we would return to our former sta- 
tion. There was no reason to doubt 
the tiuth of what these men told us. 
Two ol them had actually come fiom 
Tongataboo in the sailing canoe, and 
they had no view in coming oil' to us 
but to give this intelligence. llow- 
ever, as wv weie now t l<:u of the land, 
it was not a sullieient inducement to 
bring me back, especially as we had 
alicady on boaul a stock of fresh pro- 
visions sullieient in ail piobahility to 
last during our passage to Otahoitc. 
Besides Taoofa's present, we had got 
a good quantity of yams at Kooa in 
exchange cliieily for small nails. Our 
supply of hogs was also considerably 
increased there, though doubtless we 
should have got many inoie if tho 
chiefs of Tongataboo had been with 
us, whose property they mostly were. 
At the approach of night these men, 
finding that we would not return, left 
us, as also some others w ho had toino 
off in two canoes with a few cocoa- 
nuts and shaddocks to exchange them 
for what they cuuld get; the eager- 
ness of these people to get into their 
possession more of our commodities 
inducing them to follow the ships out 
to sea, and to continue their inter- 
| course with us to the last moment. 
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CHAPTER X*' 

Thus we took leave of the Friendly 
Islands and their inhabitants, after a 
stay of between two and three months, 
during which time wo lived together 
in the most cordial friendship. Some 
accidental differences, it is true, now 
and tl.cn happened, owing to their 
great propensity to thieving, but too 
often encouraged by the negligence of 
our own people. But these differ- 
ences were never attended with any 
fatal consequences, to prevent which 
all my measures were directed ; and 1 
believe few on board our ships left 
our friends here without some regret. 
The time employed amongst them 
was not thrown away. We expended 
very little of our sea provisions, .sub- 
sisting in general ujiou the produce 
of the islands while we stayed, and 
carrying away with us a quantity of 
ref resli meats sufficient to last till our 
arrival at another station, where we 
could depend upon a fresh supply. 1 
was not sorry, besides, to have bad an 
opportunity of bettering the condition 
of these good ]*eople, by leaving the 
useful animals before mentioned among 
them ; and at the same time those 
designed for Otaheite received fresh 
strength in the pastures of Toiigata- 
boo. Ljion the whole, therefore, the 
advantages we received by touching 
here were very great ; and I had the 
additional satisfaction to reflect that 
they wcie received without retarding 
one moment the prosecution of the 
great object of our voyage ; the season 
for proceeding to the north being, as 

1 This, and the subsequent Chapter j 
of Book 11., devoted to an account of 
the Friendly Isles and their inhabit- 
ants, although oltttrueting not a little 
the course of Cook’s narrative, have 
t>een retained with some unimportant 
or desirable omissions, condensa- 
tions, and as giving, mainly from his 
own pen and Ids own observation, a 
lively picture of one of the great 
Australasian communities which he 
first unveiled to the knowledge of the 
World. 


has boon already observed, lost be- 
fore 1 took the resolution of bearing 
away for these islands. But besides 
the immediate advantages which both 
the natives of thq Friendly Islands 
and ourselves received by this visit, 
future navigators from Europe, if any 
such should ever tread our steps, will 
profit by the knowledge 1 acquired of 
the geography of this part of the 
Pacific Ocean ; ami the more philoso- 
phical reader, who loves to view 
tiumim nature in new situations, and 
to sjHHmlate on singular but faithful 
representations of the persons, the 
customs, the arts, the religion, the 
government, and the language of 
uncultivated man in remote and fresh 
discovered quarters of the globe, will 
perhaps find matter of amusement, if 
not of instrih tioi), in the information 
which 1 have Iwvti enabled to convey 
to him concerning the inhabitants of 
j this iirchi|K'lago. 1 shall susjkuuI my 
j narrative of the progress of the voy- 
j age, while 1 faithfully relate what I 
hud opportunities of collecting on 
them' several topics. 

[Best articles for t radio at Friendly 
Islands : iron, tools, and nails of all 
kinds, red cloth, linen, looking- 
gl. ivies, and beads — useful and orna- 
mental commodities not always sway- 
ing the in.it kd with equal power, 
though the useful have generally tin 
pi eferenco. In exchange may be pro- 
cured hogs, fowl, fish, yams, bread -fruit, 
plantains, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and 
everything that can bo got at the 
Society Islands, though not all of 
equully good quality. Good water is 
scarce, but indifferent may bo had on 
all the islands, ] 

V mlor the denomination of Friendly 
Islands we must include not only 
the group at H apace, which I visited, 
but also all those islands that have 
been discovered nearly under the 
same meridian to the north, as well 
as some others that have never been 
seen hitherto by any European navi- 
gators, but are umler the dominion 
of Tongataboo, which, though not 
the largest, is the capital and scat of 
government. According to the in- 
formation that we received tlmro, tins 
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archipelago is very extensive. Above 
150 islands were reckoned up to us by 
the natives, who made use of bits of 
leaves to ascertain their number ; and 
Mr Amlcison, with Ids usual dili- 
gence, even procured all tlieir names. 
Fifteen of them are said to be high 01 
hilly, such as Toofoa and Eooa ; and 
thirty-five of them large. Of these 
only three were seen this voyage : 
Hnpuce (which is considered hy the 
natives as one island), Tongataboo, 
and Eooa ; of the size of the unex- 
plored thirty-two nothing more ran 
be mentioned but that they must be 
all larger than Annamooka, which 
those from whom wo had our inform- 
ation ranked amongst the smaller 
isles. Sonic, or indeed Severn], of 
this latter denomination are mere 
spots without inhabitants. 1 

I have not the least doubt that 
Prince William’s Islands, discovered 
and so mimed by Tasman, are in- 
cluded in the foregoing list. For 
while we lay at 1 Inpace, one of the 
natives told me that thiee or four 
days' sail horn thence to the X\V. 
there was a duster of small islands 
consisting of upwaids of foitv. This 
situation coi responds \ery well with 
that assigned, in the accounts wv 
have of Tasman’s voyage, to his Prince 
William’s Islands.* 

Wo have also very good authority 
to believe that Keppol’s and IJos- 
cnweiTs Islands, two of Captain 
Wallis’s discoveries in 17G. r >, are com- 
prehended in our list ; and that they 
aie not only well known to these 
jieople, but are under the same sove- 
reign. The following information 

1 Follow} in the oiigin.il a list of 
ninety-five islands of the group, men- 
tioned by the inhabitants of the 
islands which Cook visited ; but we 
mercifully spare the reader the inflic- 
tion of the soft but unwieldy poly- 
syllables. 

* - Tasman saw eighteen or twenty 
of these small islands, every one of 
which was surrounded with sands, 
shoals, and rocks. They are also 
called, in some charts, Ileemskirk's 
Banks . — Note in Original Edition . 


seemed to me decisive as to this. 
Upon my inquiring one day of Pou* 
lano, the King, in what manner the 
inhabitants of Tongataboo had ac- 
quired theknow ledgeof iron, and from 
what quarter they had procured a small 
iron tool which I had seen amongst 
them when I first visited tlieir island 
duiing my former voyage, lie informed 
me that they had received this iron 
from an island which he called Nec- 
ootabootaboo. Carrying my inquiries 
further, I then desired to know 
whether he had over been informed 
from whom the people of Neeoota- 
boo taboo had got it. I found him 
peifoctly acquainted with its history. 
He said that one of these islanders 
sold a club for five nails to a ship 
which had touched there, and that 
these five nails afterwards were sent 
to Tongataboo. lie added that this 
was the first iron known amongst 
them ; so that what Tasman left of 
that metal must have been worn out 
and foi gotten long ago. I was very 
particular in my inquiries about the 
situation, size, and form of the island ; 
cxpiessing my desire to know when 
this ship had touched there, how 
lung she stayed, and whether any 
more were in company. The leading 
facts appeared to be fresh in his 
memory. He said that there was hut 
one ship ; that she did not conic 
to an anchor, but left the island 
after her boat had been on shore. 
And from many circumstances which 
lie mentioned, it could not be many 
years since this had happened. Ac 
cording to his information, there are. 
two islands near each other, which 
ho himself had been at. The one he 
described as high and peaked like 
Kao, and he called it Kootahco ; the 
other, where the people of the ship 
landed, called Neeootabootaboo, he 
represented as much lower. Ho 
added that the natives of both arc the 
same sort of people with those of Ton- 
gataboo, built their canoes in tho 
same manner, that their islands had. 
hogs and fowls, and in general the 
same vegetable productions. Tho 
ship so pointedly referred to in this 
conversation could bo no other than 
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tha Dolphin ; the only «tagl«> «b*P 
from Europe* «a ftr as we have ever 
learned, that had touched of late 

f Mura at any island In this part of the 
neifte Ocean prior to my former visit 
to the Friendly Islands.* 

But the most considerable islands 
in this neighbourhood that we now 
heard of (and we heart! a great deal 
about them) are Hamoa, Vavaoo, and 
Peejce. Each of these was represented 
to us as larger than Tonga taboo. 
No European that we know of has as 
vet seen any one of them. Tasman, 
indeed, lays down in his chart an 
island nearly in the situation where I 
suppose Vavaoo to be ; that is, al>out 
the Latitude of 19°. But then that 
island is there marked as a very small 
one ; whereas Vavaoo, according to 
the united testimony of all our friends 
at Tongataboo, exceeds the size of 
their own island, and has high moun- 
tains. I should certainly have visited 
it, ami have accompanied Fcenon from 
Hapaee, if lie had not then discour- 
aged me by representing it to he very 
inconsiderable and without any har- 
bour, But Poulnlio, the King, after- 
wards assured me that it was a large 
island, and that it not only produced 
everything in common with Tonga- 
taboo, but had the peculiar advantage 
of possessing several streams of fresh 
water, with as good a harbour as that 
which we found at his capital island. 
Ho offered to attend me if I would 
visit it ; adding that if I did not find 
everything agreeing with his repre- 
sentation, I might kill him. I had 
not tho least doubt of the truth of his 


1 See Captain Wallis's voyage, in 
Hawkesworth’s Codec tion . Captain 
Wallis there calls both these islands 
high ones. But the superior height 
of one of them maybe inferred from 
his saying that it ajjpearK like a sugar- 
loaf. This strongly marks its re- 
semblance to Kao. From comparing 
Foulaho's intelligence to Captain 
Cook, with Captain Wallis’s account, 
it seems to be past all doubt that 
Boscawen's Island is our Kootahee, 
Keppol's Island our Neeootaboo- 
p.— iVofe in Original Edition . 


intelligence; end was satisfied that 
Feenou, from some interested view, 
attempted to deceiv^me, 

Hamoa, which is also Under the 
dominion of Tongataboo, lies two 
days' sail NW. from Vavaoo. It WM 
described to me as tho largest of all 
their islands, as affording harbours 
and good water, and as producing la 
abundance every article of refresh* 
ment found at the places we visited. 
Poulaho himself frequently resides 
there. It should seem that the 
people of this island are in high esti- 
mation at Tongataboo, for wo were 
told that some of the Mmgs and dances 
with which we wore entertained had 
been copied from theirs, and we saw 
some houses said to be built after 
their fashion. 

Feejce, as we were told, lies three 
days' sail from Tongataboo in the 
direction of NW, by W. It was 
described to us n high but very 

fruitful Kl.md, abounding with bogs, 
dogs, fowls, and all kinds of fruit 
and roots that are found in any of 
the others, and as much larger than 
Tongataboo, to the dominion of which, 
as was icpicsentcd to us, it is not 
subject, as the other islands of this 
archipelago are. On tho contrary, 
Feejce and Tongataboo frequently 
make war U]*on each other; and it 
appeared from several circumstances 
that the inhabitants of the latter are 
much afraid of this enemy. They 
used to express their sense of their 
own inferiority to the Feejce men by 
bending their body forward, and 
covering the face with their hands. 
And it is no wonder that they should 
bo under this dread, for tlu&e of 
Feejee are formidable <m Account of 
tho dexterity with which they use 
their bow s and slings, but much more 
so on account of tho savage practice 
to which tboy are addicted, like .those 
of New Zealand, of eating their ene- 
mies whom they kill iu battle. AVe 
were satisfied that this was not a mis* 
representation ; for we met with seve- 
ral Fcejcc people at Tongataboo, aud 
on inquiring of them they did not 
deny tn© charge. 

Now that 1 am again led to speak 
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of cannibals, lot me ask those who 
maintain that the want of food first 
brings jnen to feed on human flesh, 
What is it that^induceth the Feejee 
people to keep it up in the midst of 
plenty f This practice is detested 
very much by those of Tongataboo, 
wlio cultivate the friendship of their 
savage neighbours of Feejee apparently 
out of fear, though they sometimes 
venture to skirmish with them on 
their own ground, and carry off red 
feathers as their booty, which are in 
great plenty there, and, as has been 
frequently mentioned, are in great 
estimation amongst our Friendly ^Is- 
landers. When the two islands are 
at peace, the intercourse between 
them seems to be pretty frequent, 
though they have doubtless been but 
lately known to each other, or wo 
may suppose that Tongataboo and its 
adjoining islands would have been 
supplied before this with a breed of 
dogs which abound at Feejee, and 
had not been introduced at Tonga- 
taboo so late as 1773, when I first 
\isited it. The natives of Feejee 
whom we met with here were o t a 
colour that was a full shade darker 
than that of the inhabitants of tlie 
Friendly Islands in general. One of 
them had his left ear slit, and the 
lol>e was so distended that it almost 
reached his shoulder, which singu- 
larity I had met with at other islands 
of the South Sea during my second 
voyage. It appeared to mo that the 
Feejee men whom we now saw were 
much respected here, not onlv per- 
haps from the power and cruel man- 
ner of their nation’s going to war, 
but also from their ingenuity. For 
they seem to excel the inhabitants of 
Tongataboo # in that respect, if we 
might judge from several specimens 
of their skill in workmanship which 
we 8ft w, such as clubs and spears, 
which were carved in a very masterly 
manner, cloth beautifully chequered, 
variegated mats, earthen pots, and 
some other articles, all which had a 
cast of superiority in the execution. 

I have mentioned that Feejee lies 
three days’ sail from Tongataboo, 
because these people have no other 


method of measuring the distance 
from island to island but by express- 
ing the time required to make the 
voyage in one of their canoes. In 
order to ascertain this with some pre- 
cision, or at least to form some judg- 
ment how far these canoes can sail in 
a moderate gale in any given time, I 
went on board one of them when 
under sail, and by several trials with 
the log found that she went seven 
knots or miles in an hour, close-hauled 
in a gentle gale. From this I judge 
that they will sail on a medium, with 
such breezes as generally blow in their 
sea, about seven or eight miles in an 
hour. But the length of each day is 
not to be reckoned at twenty-four 
hours ; for when they spoke of one 
day’s sail, they mean no more than 
from tho morning to the evening of 
the same day — that is, ten or twelve 
hours at most ; and two days’ sail 
with them signifies from the morning 
of the first day to the evening of the 
second ; and so for any other number 
of days. In these navigations the 
sun is their guide by day, and the 
stars by night. When these are ob- 
scured they have recourse to the points 
from whence the winds and the waves 
come upon the vessel. If during the 
obscuration both the wind and the 
waves should shift (which, within the 
limits of the trade-wind, seldom hap- 
pens at any other time), they are then 
bewildered, frequently miss their in- 
tended port, and are never heard of 
more. The history of Omai’s coun- 
trymen, who were driven to Wateeoo, 
leads us to infer that those not heard 
of are not always lost. 

Of all the harbours and anchoring 
places I have met with amongst these 
islands, that of Tongataboo is by far 
the best, not only on account of its 
great security, but of its capacity, 
and of the goodness of its bottom. 
Although Tongataboo has the best 
harbour, Annamooka furnishes the 
best water, and yet it cannot bo called 
good. However, by digging holes 
near the side of the pond we can get 
what may bo called tolerable. This 
island, too, is the best situated for 
drawing refreshments from all the 
2 R 
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others* as being nearly in the centre j 
of the whole group. ] 

It may be expected that After spend- 
ing between two ami three months 
amongst the [natives! I should be 
enabled to give a tolerably satisfactory 
account of their customs, opinions* 
and institutions* both civil and reli- 
gious, especially as we had a person 
on boanl who might be supposed 
qualified to act the j>art of an inter- 
preter, by understanding their lan- 
guage and others. But poor Ornai 
was very deficient ; for unless the 
object or thing we wanted to inquire 
about was actually before us, we found 
it difficult to gain a tolerable know- 
ledge of it from information only, 
without falling into a hundred mis- 
takes, and to such mistakes Omni 
was more liable than we were ; for 
having no curiosity, he never gave 
himself the trouble to make remarks 
for himself; and when ho was dis- 
posed to explain matters to us, his 
ideas appeared to be so limited, and 
perhaps so different from ours, that 
his accounts were often so confused 
as to perplex instead of instructing 
ns. Add to this, that it was very 
rare that we found amongst the na- 
tives a person who united the ability 
and the inclination to give us the 
information we wanted ; and wo found 
that most of them hated to be troubled 
with what they probably thought idle 
questions. Our situation at Tongata- 
boo, where we remained the longest, 
was likewise unfavourable. It was 
in a part of the country where there 
were few inhabitants except fishers. 
It was always holiday with our visit- 
ors, as well as with those we visited ; 
so that we had but few opportunities 
of observing what was really the do- 
mestic way of living of the natives. 
Under these disadvantages it is not 
surprising that we should not Iks able 
to bring away with us satisfactory 
accounts of many things ; but some 
of us endeavoured to remedy those 
disadvantages by diligent observation ; 
and I am indebted to Mr Anderson 
for a considerable share of what fol- 
lows in this and in the following 
Chapter. 


The natives of the Friendly Islands 
seldom exceed the common stature 
though we have measured some who 
were above six feoti, but are very 
strong and well made, especially m 
to their limbs. They are generally 
broad about the shoulders, and though 
the muscular disposition of the men, 
which seems a consequence of much 
action, rather conveys ths appearance 
of strength than of beauty, tuere are 
several to be seen who* are really 
handsome. Their features are very 
various, insomuch that it is scarcely 
possible to fix on any general likeness 
t>y which to characterise them, unless 
it be a fulness at ths point of the 
nose, which is very common. But, 
on the other hand, "we met with hun- 
dreds of truly European faces, ami 
many genuine Roman noses amongst 
them. Their eyes and teeth are good, 
but the last neither so remarkably 
white nor so well set as is often found 
amongst Indian nations, though, to 
balance that, few of them have any 
uncommon thickness about the lips, 
a defect to frequent as the other per- 
fection. The women are not so much 
distinguished from the men by their 
features as by their general form, 
which is for the most part destitute 
of that strong fleshy firmness that 
appears in the latter. Though the 
features of some are so delicate 
as not only to be a true index of 
their sex, but to lay claim to a con- 
siderable share of beauty and expres- 
sion, the rule is by no means so 
general as in many other countries. 
But at the same time this is frequently 
the most exceptionable part, for the 
bodies and limbs of most of the 
females are well proportioned, and 
some absolutely perfect models of a 
beautiful figure. But the most re- 
markable distinction in the women is 
the uncommon smallness and deli- 
cacy of their fingers, which may be 
put in competition with the finest in 
Europe. 

The general colour is a cast deeper 
than the copper brown, but several of 
the men and women have a true olive 
complexion ; and some of the last are 
even a great deal fairer, which is prob- 
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al>ly the effect of being less exposed 
to the sun, as a tendency to corpulence 1 
iu a few of the principal people seem a 
to be the consequence of a more in- 
dolent life. It is also amongst the 
lost that a soft clear skin is most fre- 
quently observed. Amongst the bulk 
of the people the skin is more com- 
monly of a dull hue, with some degree 
of roughness, especially the parts that 
are not covered, which perhaps may 
be occasioned by some cutaneous dis- 
ease. We saw a man and boy at Ha- 
paee, and a child at Armamooka, per- 
fectly white. Such have been found 
amongst all black nations, but I ap- 
prehend that their colour is rather a 
disease than a natural phenomenon. 
There are, nevertheless, upon the 
whole, few natural defects or defor- 
mities to be found amongst them, 
though we saw two or three with 
their feet bent inward, and some 
afflicted with a sort of blindness oc- 
casioned by a disease of the cornea. 
Neither arc they exempt from some 
other diseases, the most common of 
which is the tetter, or ring- worm, 
that seems to affect almost one-half 
of them, and leaves whitish serpentine 
marks everywhere behind it. But 
this is of less consequence than an- 
other disease which is very frequent, 
ami appears on every part of the body 
in large broad ulcers with thick white 
edges, discharging a thin, clear mat- 
ter, some of which had a very virulent 
appearance, particularly those on the 
face, which were shocking to look at. 
And yet we met with somo who 
seemed to be cured of it, ami others 
in a fair way of being cured ; but this 
was not effected without the loss of 
the nose, or of the best part of it. As 
we know •for a certainty 1 (and the 
fact is acknowledged by themselves) 
that the people of these islands were 
subject to this loathsome disease be- 
fore the English first visited them, 
notwithstanding the similarity of 

1 Captain Cook, in the account of 
his Second Voyage, gives a particular 
account of meeting with a person 
afflicted with this disease at Anna 
rnooka on his landing there in 1773. 


symptoms, it cannot be the effect of 
tne venereal contagion, unless we 
adopt a supposition, which I could 
wish had sufficient foundation in 
truth, that the venereal disorder was 
not introduced here from Europe by 
our ships in 1773. It assuredly was 
now found to exist amongst them, for 
we had not been long there before 
some of our people received the infec- 
tion ; and I had the mortification to 
learn from thence that all the care I 
took when 1 first visited these islands 
to prevent this dreadful disease from 
being communicated to their inhabit- 
ants had proved ineffectual. What is 
extraordinary, they do not seem to 
regard it much ; and as we saw few 
signs of its destroying effects, prob- 
ably the climate and the way of living 
of these people greatly abate its viru- 
lence. [Two other diseases are fre- 
quent amongst them.] But in other 
respects they may be considered as 
uncommonly healthy, not a single 
person having been seen during our 
stay confined to the house by sickness 
of any kind. On the contrary, their 
strength and activity are every way 
answerable to their muscular appear- 
ance ; and they exert both in their 
usual employment and in their diver- 
sions, in such a manner that there 
can be no doubt of their being as yet 
little debilitated by the numerous 
diseases that are the consequence of 
indolence and an unnatural method 
of life. The graceful air and firm 
step with which these people walk are 
not the least obvious proof of their 
personal accomplishments. They con- 
sider this as a thing so natural or so 
necessary to be acquired that nothing 
used to excite their laughter sooner 
than to see us frequently stumbling 
upon the roots of trees or other in- 
equalities of the ground. 

Their countenances ver}* remarkably 
express the abundant mildness or 
good-nature which they possess, and 
arc entirely free from that savage 
keenness which marks nations in a 
barbarous state. One would indeed 
bo apt to fancy that they had been 
bred up under the severest restric- 
tions to acquire an aspect so settled, 
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and such a command of their pas- 
sions, as well as steadiness in conduct* 
But they are at the same time frank, 
cheerful, and good-humoured, though 
sometimes in the presence of their 
chiefs they put on a degree of gravity 
and such a serious air as becomes stiff 
and awkward, and has an appearance 
of reserve. Their peaceable disposi- 
tion is sufficiently evinced from the 
friendly reception all strangers have 
mot with wlio have visited them* 
Instead of offering to attack them 
openly or clandestinely, as has been 
the case with most of the inhabitants 
of these seas, they have never appeared 
in the smallest degree hostile; but on 
the contrary, like the most civilised 
people, have courted an intercourse 
witn their visitors by bartering, which 
is the only medium that unites all 
nations in a sort of friendship. Thev 
understand barter (which thoy call 
44 fukkatou”) so perfectly that at 
first we imagined they might have 
acquired this knowledge of it by com- 
mercial intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring islands, but we were afterward 
assured that they had little or no 
traffic except with Feejcc, from which 
they get the red feathers and the few 
other articles mentioned before. Per- 
haps no nation in the world traffic 
with more honesty and less distrust. 
We could always safely permit them 
to examine our goods, and to hand 
them about one to another ; and they 
put the same confidence in us. If 
cither party re]>ented of the bargain, 
the goods were re-exchanged with 
mutual consent and good -humour. 
Upon the whole, they seem possessed 
of many of the most excellent quali- 
ties that adorn the human mind, such 
as industry, ingenuity, perseverance, 
affability, and perhaps other virtues 
which our short stay with them might 
prevent our observing. The only de- 
fect sullying their character that we 
know of is a propensity to thieving, 
to which we found those of all ages 
and both sexes addicted, aud to an 
uncommon degree. 

Their hair is in general straight, 
thick, and strong, though a few have 
it bushy or frizzled. The natural 


colour, I believe, almost without ex- 
ception, is black ; but the greatest 
part of the men and some of the 
women have it stained of a brown or 
purple colour, and a few of an orange 
cast. The first colour is produced by 
applying a sort of plaster of burned 
coral mixed with water ; the second by 
the raspings of a reddish wood, which 
is made up with water into a poultice 
and laid over the hair ; and the third 
is, I believe, the effect of turmeric 
root. 'When I first visited these 
islands I thought it hail been a uni- 
versal custom lor both men and womcif 
to wear the hair short, but during our 
present longer stay we saw a great 
many exceptions. 1 ndeed they are so 
whimsical in their fashions of wearing 
it that it is hard to tell which is most 
in vogue. Some have it cut off one 
side of the head, while that on the 
other side remains long ; some have 
only a portion of it cut short or per- 
haps shaved ; others have it entirely 
cut off except a single lock, which is 
left commonly on one side ; or it is 
suffered to grow to its full length with- 
out any oz these mutilations. The 
women in general wear it short. The 
men have their beards cut short, and 
both men and women strip the hair 
from their arm-pita. The operation 
by which this is performed has been 
already described. 1 The men are 
stained from about tho middle of the 
belly to About half way down the 
thighs with a deep blue colour. This 
is done with a flat bone instrument 
cut full of fine teeth, which, being 
dipped in tho staining mixture pre- 
pared from tho iuice of the “uooe 
dooe, M is struck into the skin with a 
bit of stick, and by that means indel- 
ible marks are made. In this manner 
they trace lines and figures, which in 
some are very elegant, both from tho 
variety and from the arrangement. 
The women have only a few small 
lines or spots thus imprinted on the 
inside of their hands. Their .kings, 
as a mark of distinction, are exempted 
from this custom, as also from inflict* 


1 In Chapter VI. of this Book, anU $ 
page 592. 
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nig on themselves any of those bloody 
marks of mourning which shall be 
mentioned in another place. 

The dress oWboth men and women 
is the same, and consists of a piece of 
cloth or matting (but mostly the 
former), about two yards wide and 
two and a half long ; at least, so long 
as to go once and a half round the 
waist, to which it is confined by a 
girdle or cord. It is double before, 
and hangs down like a petticoat as 
low as the middle of the leg. The 
^upper part of the garment above the 
*ghdlo is plaited into several folds, so 
that when unfolded there is cloth 
sufficient to draw up and wrap round 
the shoulders ; which is very seldom 
done. This, as to form, is the general 
dress ; but large pieces of cloth and 
fine matting are worn only by the 
superior people. The inferior sort 
are satisfied with small pieces, and 
very often wear nothing but a cover- 
ing made of leaves of plants, or the 
44 niaro,” which is a narrow piece of 
cloth or matting like a sash. This 
they pass between the thighs and 
wrap round the waist; but the use 
of it is chiefly confined to the men. 
In their great “Ilaivas,” or enter- 
tainments, they have various dresses 
made for the purpose, but the form 
is always the same, and the richest 
dresses are covered more or less with 
red feathers. On what particular oc- 
casion their chiefs wear their large 
red feather-caps I could not learn. 
Both men and women sometimes 
shade their faces from the sun with 
little bonnets made of various mate- 
rials. As the clothing, so are the 
ornaments worn by those of both 
sexes the same. Tho most common 
of these are necklaces made of the 
fruit of the Pandanus and various 
Bweet-snicllingflowcrs, which go under 
the general name of “ kabulla . 99 
Others are composed of small shells, 
tho wing and leg-bones of birds, 
sharks’ teeth, and other things ; all 
which hang loose upon the breast. 

I n the same manner they often wear a 
mother-of-pcarl shell neatly polished, 
or a ring of tho same substance carved, 
on the upper part of the arm ; rings ] 


of tortoise-shell on the fingers ; and a 
number of these joined together as 
bracelets on the wrists. The lobes 
of tho ears (though most frequently 
only one) are perforated with two 
holes, in which they wear cylindrical 
bits of ivory about three inches long, 
introduced at one hole and brought 
out .of the other, or bits of reed of 
the same size filled with a yellow 
pigment. This seems to be a fine 
powder of turmeric, with which the 
women rub themselves all over in the 
same manner as our ladies use their 
dry rouge upon the cheeks. 

Nothing appears to give them 
greater pleasure than personal clean- 
liness ; to produce which they fre- 
quently bathe in tho ponds, which 
seem to serve no other purpose. 
Though the water in most of them 
stinks intolerably, they prefer them 
to the sea ; and they arc so sensible 
that salt water hurts their skin, that 
when necessity obliges them to bathe 
in the sea they commonly have some 
cocoa-nut shells filled with fresh water 
poured over them to wash it oft’. 
They are immoderately fond of cocoa- 
nut oil for the same reason ; a great 
quantity of which they not only pour 
upon their head and shoulders, but 
rub the body all over briskly with a 
smaller quantity. And none but 
those who have seen this practice can 
easily conceive how the appearance of 
the skin is improved by it. This oil, 
however, is not to be procured by every 
one, and the inferior sort of people 
doubtless appear less smooth for want 
of it. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Their domestic life is of that middle 
kind, neither so laborious as to be 
disagreeable, nor so vacant as to suffer 
them to degenerate into indolence. 
Nature has done so much for their 
country that the first can hardly oc- 
cur, and their disposition seems to bo 
a pretty good bar to tho last. By 
this happy combination of circum- 
stances their necessary labour seems 
to yield in its turn to their recrea- 
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tions in such a maimer, that the 
latter are never interrupted by the 
thoughts of being obliged, to recur to 
the former, till satiety makes them 
tfisrh for such a transition. 

Tho employment of the women is 
of the easy kind, and for the most 

E art such as may be executed in the 
ouse. The manufacturing their cloth 
is wholly consigned to their care. 
Having already described the process, 

I shall only add that they have this 
cloth of different degrees of fineness. 
The coarser sort, of which they make 
very large pieces, does not receive 
the impression of any pattern. Of 
the finer sort they have some that is 
strij»ed and chequered, and of other 
patterns differently coloured. But 
how these colours arc laid on I cannot 
say, as I never saw any of this sort 
made. The cloth in general will 
resist water for some time, but that 
which has the strongest glaze will 
resist longest. Tho inanufieturc next 
in consequence, and also within tho 
department of the women, is that of 
their mats, which excel everything 1 
have seen at any other place both as 
to their texture and their beauty. 
In particular, many of them are so 
superior to those made at Otaheite, 
that they are not a bad article to 
carry thither by way of trade. Of 
these mats they have seven or eight 
different horts for the purposes of 
wearing or sleeping upon, and many 
are merely ornamental. The last are 
ehielly made from the tough, me in- ' 
braneous part of the stock of tho 
plantain tree ; those that they wear, 
fiom the Paiulanus , cultivated for 
that purpose, and never suffered to 
shoot into a trunk ; ami the coarser 
sort, which they sleep upon, from a 
plant called “evarra.” There are 
many other articles of less note that 
employ the spare time of their females, 
as combs, of which they make vast 
numbers, little baskets made of the 
same substance as tho mats, and others 
of the fibrous cocoa-nut husk, cither 
plain or interwoven with small beads, 
but all finished with such neatness 
and taste in the disposition of the 
various parts, that a stranger cannot 


help admiring their assiduity and 
dexterity. 

Tho province allotted to tho men 
is, as might bo expected, far more 
j laborious and extensive than that of 
[ the women. Agriculturo, architec- 
| ture, boat -bu tiding, fishing, and other 
things that redate to navigation, are 
the objects of their care. Cultivated 
, roots and fruits being their principal 
support, this requires their constant 
attention to agriculture, which they 

f mrsue very diligently, and seem to 
tavc brought almost to as great per* 
fection as circumstances will j>cnnit. 
j The large extent of the plantain fields 
i has been taken notice of already ; ami 
the same may lx* said of the yams, 
these two together being at least as 
ten to one with respect to all tho 
| other articles. In planting both 
| these, they dig small holes for their 
j reception, and afterwards root up tho 
| surrounding grass, which in this hot 
J country is quickly deprived of its 
vegetating power, and, soon rotting, 
becomes a good manure. The instru- 
ments they use for this purpose, which 
they call 4 *hooo, M arc nothing more 
than pickets or stakes of different 
lengths, according to the depth they 
haw to dig. These are flattened and 
shammed to an edge at one end, and 
the largest have a short piece fixed 
transversely for pressing it iuto tho 
; ground with the foot. With these, 
though they arc not more than from 
two to four inches broad, they dig 
and plant ground of mauy acres in 
extent. In planting the plantains 
and yams they observe so much exact- 
ness, that whichever way you look 
the rows present themselves regular 
anti complete. 

The cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees 
are scattered about without any order, 
and seem to givo them no trouble 
after they have attained a certain 
height. The same may be said of 
another largo tree, which produces 
great numbers of a large, roundish, 
compressed nut, called eeefee ami 
of a smaller tree that bears a rounded 
oval nut two inches long, with two or 
three triangular kernels, tough and ‘ 
insipid, called 44 mubba,” most fro- 
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ouently planted near their houses. 
The “kappe” is, commonly, regu- 
larly planted, mml in pretty large 
spots; but the “mawhaha” is inter- 
spersed amongst other things, as the 
" and yams are; the last of 
which I have frequently seen in the 
interspaces of the plantain trees at 
their common distance. Sugar-cane 
is commonly in small spots, crowded 
closely together; and the mulberry, 
of which the cloth is made, though 
without order, has sufficient room 
allowed for it, and is kept very clean. 
The only other plant that they culti- 
vate for their manufactures is the 
Pundamts, which is generally planted 
in a row close together at the sides of 
the other fields; and they consider it 
as a thing so distinct in this state, 
that they have a different name for 
it, which shows that they are very 
sensible of the great changes brought 
about by cultivation. 

It is remarkable that these people, 
who in many things show much taste 
and ingenuity, should show little of 
either in building their houses ; though 
the defect is rather in the design than 
iu the* execution. Those of the lower 
people aro poor huts, scarcely suffi- 
cient to defend them from the weather, 
and very small. Those of the better 
sort are' larger and more comfortable; 
but not what one might expect. The 
dimensions of one of a middling size 
are about thirty feet long, twenty 
broad, and twelve high. Their house 
is, properly speaking, a tliatchcd roof 
or shed, "supported by posts and 
rafters disposed in a very judicious 
maimer. The floor is raised with 
earth smoothed, and covered with 
strong, thfrok matting, and kept very 
clean. The most of them are closed 
on the weatlier side (and some more 
than two-thirds round) with strong 
mats, or with branches of the cocoa- 
nut tree plaited or woven into each 
other. These they fix up edgewise, 
reaching: from the eaves to the ground, 
and thus they answer the purpose of 
a wall. A thick, strong mat, about 
two and one-half or three feet broad, 
bent into the form of a semicircle, 
and set upon its edge with the ends 


touching the side of the house, in 
shape resembling the fender of a fire- 
hearth, encloses a space for the master 
and mistress of the family to sleep in. 
The lady, indeed, spends most of her 
time during the day within it. The 
rest of the family sleep ujxm the floor 
wherever they please to lie down ; the 
unmarried men and women apart 
from each other. Or, if the family 
be large, there are small huts adjoin- 
ing to which the servants retire in 
the night; so that privacy is as much 
observed here as one could expect. 
They have mats made on purpose for 
sleeping on ; and the clothes that 
they wear in the day servo for their 
covering in the night. Their w r hole 
furniture consists of a bowl or two, 
in which they make “kava;” a few 
gourds, cocoa-nut shells, some small 
wooden stools which serve them for 
pillows, and, perhaps, a large stool 
for the chief or master of the family 
to sit upon. The only probable reason 
I can assign for their neglect of orna- 
mental architecture in the construc- 
tion of their houses, is their being 
fond of living much in the open air. 
Indeed, they seem to consider their 
houses, within which they seldom 
eat, as of little use but to sleep in and 
to retire to in bad weather. And the 
lower sort of people, who spend a 
great part of their time in close attend- 
ance upon the chiefs, ran have little 
use for their own houses but in the 
last case. 

They make amends for the defects 
of their houses by their great atten- 
tion to and dexterity in naval archi- 
tecture, if I may be allowed to give 
it that name. 15ut 1 refer to the 
narrative of my last voyage for an 
account of their canoes, and their 
manner of building and navigating 
them. The only tools which they use 
to construct these boats are liatcliets, 
or rather thick adzes, of a smooth 
black stone that abounds at Toofoa; 
augers made of sharks* teeth fixed on 
small handles ; and rasps of a rough 
skin of a fish, fastened on flat pieces 
of wood, thinner on one side, which 
also have handles. The labour and 
time employed in finishing their 
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canoes, which are the most perfect of 
their mechanical productions, will 
account for their being very careful 
of them. For they are ouilt and pre- 
served under sheds; or they cover 
the decked part of them with cocoa- 
leaves when they are hauled on shore, 
to prevent their being hurt by the 
sun. The same tools are all they 
have for other works, if we except 
different shells, which they use as 
knives. But there are few of their 
productions that require these* unless 
it be some of their weapons ; the other 
articles being chiefly their fishing 
materials, anu cordage. The coni age 
is made from the fibres of the cocoa* 
nut husk, which, though not more 
than nine or ten inches long, they 
plait, about the size of a quill or less, 
to any length that thoy please, and 
roll it up in balls, from which the 
larger ropes are made by twisting 
several of these together. The liues 
that they fish with are as strong and 
even as the best coni wo make, resem- 
bling it almost in every respect. The 
other fishing implements aro large 
and small hooks. The last are com- 
posed entirely of pearl-shell, but the 
first are only covered with it ou the 
back, and the points of both com- 
monly of tortoise-shell ; those of the 
small being plain and the others 
barbed. With the large ones they 
catch bonitos and albicores, by put- 
ting them to a bamboo rod twelve or 
fourteen feet long, with a line of the 
same length, which rest s in a notch 
of a piece of wood fixed in tine stern 
of the canoe for that purpose, and is 
dragged on the surface of the sea as 
she rows along, without any other 
bait than a tuft of flaxy stuff near the 
point. They have also great numbers 
of pretty small seines, some of which 
are of a very delicate texture. These 
they use to catch fish with in the 
holes on the reefs when the tide 
ebbs. 

The other manual employments con- 
sist chiefly in making musical reeds, 
flutes, warlike weapons, and stools or 
rather pillows to sleep on. The reeds 
have eight, nine, or ten pieces placed 
parallel to each other, but not in any 


regular progression, having the longest 
sometimes in the middle, and several 
of the same lengthy so that I have 
seen none with more than six notes ; 
and they seem incapable of playing 
any music ou them that is distin- 
guishable by our ears. The flute* 
are a joint of bamboo, close at both 
ends, with a hole near each, and four 
others ; two of which, and one of the 
first only, are used in playing. They 
apply the thumb of the left hand to 
close the left nostril, and blow into 
the hole at one end with the othec. 
The middle finger of the left hand is 
applied to the first hole on the left, 
and the forefinger of the right to the 
lowest hole on that side. In this 
manner, though the notes are only 
three, they produce a pleasing yet 
simple music, which they vary much 
more than one would think possible 
with so imperfect an instrument. 
Their being accustomed to a music 
which consists of so few notes is per- 
haps the reason why they do not seem 
to relish any of ours, which is so 
complex. But they can taste what 
is more deficient than their own ; for 
we observed that they used to be well 
pleased with hearing the chant of our 
two young New Zealanders, which 
consisted rather in mere strength 
than in melody of expression. The 
weapons which they make ore clubs 
of different sorts (in the ornamenting 
of which they spend much time), 
spears, and darts. They have also 
hows and arrows; but these seemed 
to be designed only for amusement, 
such as shooting at birds, and not for 
military purfioses. The stools are 
about two feet long, but only four or 
five inches high, and near four broad, 
bending downward in the middle, 
with four strong legs and circular 
feet ; the whole made of one piece of 
black or brown wood, neatly polished 
and sometimes inlaid with bits of 
ivoiy. They also inlay the handles 
of nyflaps with ivory, after being 
neatly carved ; and they shape bones 
into small figures of men, birds, and 
other things, which must be very 
difficult, as their carving instrument 
is only a shark's tooth. 
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Yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts, 
compose the greatest part of their 
vegetable diet pf their animal food, 
the chief articles are hogs, fowls, fish, 
and all sorts of shell-fish ; but the 
lower people eat rats. The two first 
vegetable articles, with bread-fruit, 
are what may be called the basis of 
their food at different times of the 

J ear, with fish and shell-fish ; for 
ogs, fowls, and turtle, seem only to 
be occasional dainties reserved for 
their chiefs. The intervals between 
the seasons of these vegetable produc- 
tions must be sometimes considerable, 
as they prepare a sort of artificial 
bread from plantains, which they put 
under ground before ripe, and suffer 
them to remain till they ferment, 
when they are taken out and made 
up into small balls ; but so sour and 
indifferent, that they often said our 
bread was preferable, though some- 
what musty. Their food is, generally, 
dressed by baking, in the same man- 
ner as at Otaheite ; and they have 
the art of making from different kinds 
of fruit several dishes which most of 
us esteemed very good. 1 never saw 
them make use of any kind of sauce ; 
nor drink anything at their meals 
but water or the juice of the cocoa- 
nut ; for the “ kava " is only their 
morning draught. 1 cannot say that 
they are cleanly either in their cook- 
ery or manner of eating. The gener- 
ality of them will lay their victuals 
upon the first leaf they meet with, 
howover dirty it may be ; but when 
food is served up to the chiefs it is 
commonly jaid upon green plantain 
loaves. When the King made a meal, 
lie was for the most part attended 
upon by three or four persons. One 
cut large pieces of the joint or of the 
fish ; another divided it into mouth- 
fuls ; and others stood by with cocoa- 
nuts and whatever else he might 
wfcut. ‘ I never saw a large company 
sit down to what we should call a 
sociable meal, by eating from the 
some dish. The food, be what it 
will, is always divided into portions, 
each to serve a certain number; these 
portions are again subdivided ; so 
that one seldom sees above two or 


three persons eating together. The 
women are not excluded from eating 
with the men, but there are certain 
ranks or orders amongst them that 
can neither eat nor drink together. 
This distinction begins with the King, 
but where it ends I cannot say. They 
seem to have no set time for meals ; 
though it should bo observed that 
during our stay amongst them their 
domestic economy was much dis- 
turbed by their constant attention to 
us. As far as we could remark, those 
of the superior rank only drink 
“ kava ” in the forenoon, and the 
others eat perhaps a bit of yam ; but 
we commonly saw all of them eat 
something in the afternoon. It is 
probable that the practice of making 
a meal in the night is pretty common ; 
and their rest being thus interrupted 
they frequently sleep in the day. 
They go to bed as soon as it is dark, 
and rise with the dawn in the morning. 

They are very fond of associating 
together, so that it is common to find 
several houses empty, and the owners 
of them convened in some other one, 
or rather upon a convenient spot in 
the neighbourhood where they recreate 
themselves by conversing and other 
amusements. Their private diversions 
are chiefly singing, dancing, and music 
performed by the women. When two 
or three women sing in concert, and 
snap their fingers, it is called “oobai ; ” 
but when there is a greater number 
they divide into several parties, each 
of which sings on a different key, 
which makes a very agreeable music, 
and is called “lieova” or “haiva.” 
In the same manner, they vary the 
music of their flutes, by playing on 
those of a different size ; but their 
dancing is much the same as when 
they perform publicly. The dancing 
of the men (if it is to be called danc* 
ing), although it does not consist 
much in moving the feet as we do, 
lias a thousand different motions with 
the hands to which we are entire 
strangers ; and they are performed 
with an ease and grace which are not 
to be described nor even conceived 
but by those who have seen them. 
But I used add nothing to what has 
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been already said on this subject in 
the account of the incidents that hap- 
pened during our stay at the islands. 

Whether their marriages be made 
lasting by any kind of solemn con- 
tract, we could not determine with 
precision ; but it is certain, that the 
bulk of the people satisfied themselves 
with one wife. The chiefs, however, 
have commonly several women ; though 
some of us were of opinion that there 
was only one that was looked upon as 
the mistress of the family. As female 
chastity at first sight seemed to be held 
in no great estimation, we expected 
to have found frequent breaches of 
their conjugal fidelity; but we did 
them great injustice. 1 do not know 
that a single instance hapj>ened dur- 
ing our whole stay. Neitlier are those 
of the better sort that are unmarried 
more free of their favours. It is true, 
there was no want of those of a differ- 
ent character ; and perhaps such are 
more frequently mot with liere in pro- 
portion to the number of people, than 
in many other countries. But it 
appeared to me that the most, if not 
all of them, were of the lowest class ; 
and such of them as permitted fami- 
liarities to our people were prostitutes 
by profession 

Nothing can be a greater proof of 
the humanity of these people than 
the concern they show for the dead. 
To use a common expression, their 
mourning is not in words hut deeds. 
For, besides tho “ tooge ” mentioned 
before, and burnt circles and scars, 
they beat the teeth with stones, 
strike a shark’s tooth into the head 
until the* blood flows in streams, and 
thrust spears into the inner part of 
the thigh, into their sides below the 
arm-pits, and through the cheeks into 
the mouth. All these operations con- 
vey an idea of such rigorons discipline 
as must require cither an uncommon 
degree of affection, or the grossest 
superstition, to exact. I will not say 
that the last has no share in it ; for 
sometimes it is so universal that many 
could not have any knowledge of the 
person for whom tho concern is ex- 
pressed. Thus we saw the people of 
Tongataboo mourning the death of a 


chief at Vavaoo ; and other similar 
instances occurred during our stay. 
It should be observed, however, that 
the more painful operations are only 
practised on account of the death of 
those most nearly connected with the 
mourners. When a person dies, he 
is buried, after being wrapped up in 
mats and cloth, much after our man- 
ner. The chiefs seem to have the 
“ fiatookas” appropriated to them as 
their burial-places ; but the common 
people arc interred in no particular 
spot. What part of the mourning 
ceremony follows immediately after 
is uncertain ; but that there is some- 
thing besides tho general one, which 
is continued for a considerable length 
of time, we could infer from being 
informed that the funeral of Maree- 
wagec « wife, as mentioned before, was 
to be attended with ceremonies that 
were to last five days, in which all 
the principal people were to com- 
memorate her. 

Their long and general mourning 
proves that they consider death sis a 
very great evil. And this is con- 
firmed by a very odd custom which 
they practise to avert it. When 1 
first visited these islands, during my 
last voyage, I olweived that many of 
the inhabitants had one or both of 
their little fingers cut off; and we 
could not then receive any satisfactory 
account of the reason of this mutila- 
tion. But we now learned that this 
o juration h performed* when they 
labour under home grievous disease 
and think themselves in danger of 
dying. They suppose that the Deity 
will accept of the little finger as a 
sort of sacrifice efficacious enough to 
nrocure the recovery of their health. 
They cut it o|f with one of their stono 
hatchets. There was scarcely one in 
ten of them whom we did not find 
thus mutilated in one or ln>th hands ; 
which lias a disagreeable effect, 'especi- 
ally as they sometimes cut so close 
that they encroach upon the hone of 
the hand which joins to the ampu- 
tated finger. 1 

1 It may be proper to mention here, 
on tho authority of Captniu King, that 
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rrom the rigid severity with which 
some of these mourning and religious 
ceremonies are executed, one would 
expect to find that they meant there- 
by to secure to themselves felicity 
beyond the grave ; Kut their princi- 
pal object relates to things merely 
temporal, for they seem to have little 
conception of future punishment for 
faults committed in this life. They 
believe, however, that they are justly 
punished upon earth ; and conse- 

a ucntly use every method to render 
i#ir Divinities propitious. The Su- 
preme Author of most things they 
call “ Kal lafoo tonga,” who, they say, 
is a female residing in the sky and 
directing the thunder, wind, rain, and 
in general all the changes of weather. 
They believe that when she is angry 
with them the productions of the 
earth are blasted ; that many things 
are destroyed by lightning ; and that 
they themselves are afflicted with sick- 
ness and death, as well as their hogs 
and other animals. When this anger 
abates, they suppose that everything 
is restored to its natural order ; and it 
should seem that they have a great 
reliance on the efficacy of their en- 
deavours to appease their offended 
Divinity. They also admit a plurality 
of deities, though all inferior to “ Kal- 
lafoutonga.” Amongst them they 
mention * i Toofooa-boolootoo , 99 god of 
the clouds and fog; “ Tallctoboo,” 
and some others, residing in the 
heavens. The first in rank and 
power, who has the government of 
the sea and its productions, is called 
“ Fultufailic, ” or, as it was sometimes 
pronounced,. “ Footafooa,” who, they 
say, is a male, and has for his wife 
“ Fykavakujeca ; n and here, as in 
heavon, there are several inferior 
potentates, such os lt Vahaa-fonooa,” 
44 Tareeava, ” 4 * Kattaba, ” * 4 Evaroo, ” 
and others. The same religions sys- 
tem, however, does not extend all 
over the cluster of the Friendly Isles ; 

it is common for the inferior people to 
cut off a joint of their little finger, on 
account of the sickness of the chiefs 
to whom they belong . — Note in Ori- 
ginal Edition . 


for the supreme god of Hapaee, for 
instance, is called “Alo Alo and 
other isles have two or three of differ- 
ent names. But their notions of the 
power and other attributes of these 
beings are so very absurd, that they 
suppose they have no further concern 
with them after death. 

They have, however, very proper 
sentiments about the immateriality 
and the immortality of the soul. They 
call it life, the living principle, or, 
what is more agreeable to their notions 
of it, an 44 Otooa that is, a divinity 
or invisible being. They say that 
immediately upon death the souls of 
their chiefs separate from their bodies, 
and go to a place called “ Boolootoo,’* 
the chief or god of which is * * Gooleho . 99 
This “Uooleho” seems to he a per- 
sonification of death ; for they used 
to say to us, “You and the men of 
Feejee ” (by this junction meaning to 
pay a compliment expressive of th**ir 
confession of our superiority over 
themselves) “are also subject to the 
power and dominion of 1 Goolelio/ ” 
His country, the general receptacle of 
the dead, according to their mytho- 
logy, was never seen by any peismi ; 
yet it seems they know that it lies to 
the westward of Feejee, and that tliev 
who are once transported thither live 
for ever, or, to use their own expres- 
sion, are not subject to death again, 
but feast upon all the favourite pro- 
ducts of their own country, with which 
this everlasting abode is supposed to 
abound. As to the souls of the lower 
sort of people, they undergo a sort of 
transmigration ; or, as they say, are 
eaten up by a bird called “loatu,” 
which walks upon their graves for 
that purpose. 

I think I may venture to assert 
that they do not worship anything 
that is the work of their own hands, 
or any visible part of the creation. 
They do not make offerings of hogs, 
dogs, and fruit, as at Otaheite, unless 
it be emblematically, for their “mor- 
ais 99 were perfectly free from every- 
thing of the kind. But that they 
offer real human sacrifices is with mo 
beyond a doubt. Their 44 murais M or 
44 iiatookas ” (for they are called by 
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both names, but mostly by the Utter) 
are, as at Otaheite and many other 
parts of the world, burying-grounds 
and places of worship, though some 
of them seemed to be only appropri- 
ated to the first purpose, but these 
were small, and in every other respect 
inferior to the others. 

Of tin* nature of their government 
we know no more than the general 
outline. A subordination is estab- 
lished among them that resembles 
the feudal system of our progenitors 
in Europe. But of its subdivisions, 
of the constituent parts, and in what 
manner they are connected so as to 
form a body politic* 1 confess myself 
totally ignorant. Some of them told 
us that the power of the King is un- 
limited, and that the life and property 
of the subject is at his disposal. But 
the few circumstances that fell under 
our observation rather contradicted 
than confirmed the idea of a despotic 
government. Mareewagee, old Too- 
bou, and Feenou, acted each like 
petty sovereigns, and frequently 
thwarted the measures of the King, of 
which ho often complained. Neither 
was his court more splendid than 
* those of the two ti rat, who are the 
most powerful chiefs in the islands ; 
and next to them Feenou, Mareewa- 
geo’s son, seemed to stand highest in 
authority. But however independent 
on the despotic power of the king the 
great men may be, we saw instances 
enough to prove that the lower order 
of people have no property nor safety 
for their persons but at the will of the 
chiefs to whom they respectively be- 
long. 

Tongatahoo is divided into many 
districts, of above thirty of which wo 
learned the names. Each of these 
has its particular chief, who decides 
differences and distributes justice 
within his own district. But we could 
not form any satisfactory judgment 
about the extent of their power in 
general, or their mode of proportion- 
ing punishments to crimes. Most of 
these chiefs have possessions in other 
islands, whence they draw supplies. 
At least we know this is so with re- 
spect to the King, who at certain 


established times receives the product 
of his distant domaius at Tongataboo, 
which is not only tfm principal place 
of his residence/ but seemingly of all 
the people of consequence amongst 
these isfes. Itrf inhabitants in com- 
mon conversation call it the Land of 
Chiefs, while tho subordinate isles are 
distinguished by the appellation of 
Lands of Servants. These chiefs are 
by tho people styled not only Ix>rds 
of the Earth, but of the Sun and Sky ; 
and the Kings family assume the 
name of Futtafaihe, from the god*so 
called, who is probably their tutelary 
patron and perhaps their common 
ancestor. The Sovereign's peculiar 
earthly title is, however, simply 
“Tooee Tonga.” 

There is a decorum observed in the 
presence of their principal meii, and 
particularly of their King, that is 
truly admirable. Whenever he sits 
down, whether it bo in a house or 
without, all tho attendants seat them- 
selves at the same time in a semicircle 
before him, leaving always a conveni- 
ent space between him and them, into 
which no one attempts to come unless 
he Inis some particular business. 
Neither is any one allowed to pass or 
sit behind him, nor even near him, 
without his order or permission ; so 
that onr having been indulged with 
this privilege was a significant proof 
of the great respect that was paid us. 
When any one wants tot apeak with 
the King, he advances and aita down 
before him, delivers what he has to 
say in a few words ; and, having re- 
ceived his answer, retires again to the 
circle. But if the King speaks to 
any one, that person answers from his 
seat, unless he is to reccirewsorae order, 
in which case he gets up from his 
place and aits down before the chief 
with his legs across, which is a posture 
to which they are so much accustomed 
that any other mode of sitting is dis- 
agreeable to them. 1 To speak to the 
King standing would be accounted 
hero as a striking mark of rudeness, 

1 This is peculiar to the men, the. 
women always sitting with both legs- 
thrown a little on one side. 
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as it would be with us for one to sit 
dowu and put on his hat when he ad- 
dresses himself to his superior, and that 
superior on his f<ftt and uncovered. 

It does not indeed appear that any 
of the most civilised nations have ever 
exceeded this jicoplo in the great order 
observed on all occasions, in ready 
compliance with the commands of 
their chiefs, and in the harm* my that 
subsists throughout all ranks, and 
unites them as if they were all one 
man, informed with and directed by 
the same principle. Such a behavi- 
oifr is remarkably obvious whenever 
it is requisite that their chief should 
harangue any body of them collected 
together, which is frequently done. 
The most profound silence and atten- 
tion are observed during the harangue, 
even to a much greater degree than is 
practised amongst us on the most 
interesting and serious deliberations 
of our most respectable assemblies. 
And whatever might have been the 
subject of the speech delivered, we 
never saw an instance when any indi- 
vidual present showed signs of his 
being displeased, or indicated the 
least inclination to dispute the de- 
clared will of a person who had a 
right to command. Nay, such is the 
force of these verbal laws, as 1 may 
call them, that I have seen one of 
their chiefs express his being aston- 
ished at a person's having acted con- 
trary to such orders, though it ap- 
peared that the poor man could not 
possibly have been informed in time 
to have observed them. 

Though some of the more potent 
chiefs may vie with the King in point 
of actual possessions, they fall very 
short in rank and in certain maiks of 
respect which the collective body 
have agreed to pay the monarch. It 
is a particular privilege annexed to 
his sovereignty not to be punctured 
nor circumcised as all his subjects are. 
Whenever he- walks out, every one 
whom he meets must sit down till lie 
has passed. No one is allowed to be 
over his head ; on the contrary, all 
must come under his feet, for there 
, cannot be a greater outward mark of 
submission than that which is paid to 


the Sovereign and other great people 
of theso- islands by their inferiors. 
The method is this: the person who 
is to pay obeisance squats down before 
the chief, and bows the head to the 
sole of his foot, which when he sits is 
so placed that it can be easily come 
at ; and having tapped or touched it 
with the under and upper side of the 
fingers of both hands, he rises up and 
retires. It should seem that the King 
cannot refuse any one who chooses to 
pay him this homage, which is called 
“ moc moea," for the common people 
would frequently take it into their 
heads to do it when he was walking ; 
and Jie was always obliged to stop and 
hold up one of his feet behind him 
till they had performed the ceremony. 
This to a heavy unwieldy man like 
Pouldho must be attended with some 
trouble and pain ; and I have some- 
times seen him make a run, though 
very unable, to get out of the way or 
to reach a place where he might con- 
veniently sit down. The hands, after 
this application of them to the chief’s 
feet, are in some cases rendered use- 
less for a time, for until they he washed 
they must not touch any kind of food. 
This interdiction, in a country where 
water is so scarce, would seem to be 
attended with some inconvenience ; 
but they are never at a loss for a suc- 
cedaneum, and a piece of any juicy 
plant, which the}' can easily procure 
immediately, being rubbed upon them, 
this serves for the purpose of purifica- 
tion as well as washing them with 
water. When the hands are in this 
state they call it “taboo rema.” 
“Taboo,’* in general, signifies for- 
bidden; and “rema” is their word 
for hand. 

When the “taboo ” is incurred by 
paj'ing obeisance to a great personage, 
it is thus easily washed off. But in 
some other cases it must necessarily 
continue for a certain time. We 
have frequently seen w omen who have 
been “ taboo rema” fed by others. 
At the expiration of the time, the in- 
terdicted person washes herself in one 
of their baths, which are dirty holes, 
for the most part, of brackish water. 
She then waits upon the King, and. 
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after making her obeisance in the 
usual way, lays hold of his foot and 
applies ft to her breast, shoulders, 
and other parts of her body. He then 
embraces her on each shoulder, after 
which she retires purified from her 
undeanness. 1 do not know that it 
is always necessary to come to the 
King for this purpose, though Omai 
assured ue it was. If this be so, it 
may be one reason why he is for the 
most part travelling from island to 
island. I saw this ceremony performed 
by him two or three times, and once 
by Feenou to one of his own women ; 
but as Omai was not then with me 1 
could not ask the occasion. M 'fa- 
boo. ” as I have before observer], is a 
word of an extensive signification. 
Human sacrifices are called •• tangata 
taboo ; M and when anything is for 
bidden to be eaten or made use of, 
they say that it is * * taboo.'" They 
tell us that if the King should happen 
to go into a house belonging to a sub- 
ject, that house would be “talvoo," 
and could never more bo inhabited by 
the owner, so that wherever he travels 
there are particular houses for his re- 
ception. Old Toobou at this time 
presided over the * 4 taboo," that i% 
if Omai comprehended the matter 
rightly, he and his deputies inspected 
all the produce of the island, taking 
care that every man should cultivate 
and plant liis quota, and ordering 
what should be eaten and what not. 
By this wise regulation they effectu- 
ally guard against a famine, a suffi- 
cient quantity of ground is employed 
in raising provisions, and every article 
thus raised is secured from unneces- 
sary waste. 

By another prudent regulation in 
their government, they have an officer 
over the police, or something like 
it. This dc|>artment when we were 
amongst them was administered by 
Feenou ; whose business, we were told, 
it was to punish all offenders, whether 
against the State or against indi- 
viduals. He was also generalissimo, 
and commanded the warriors when 
called out upon service ; but by all 
accounts this is veiy seldom. The 
King frequently took some pains to 


inform ns of Foenou's office ; and, 
among other things, told us that if 
he himself should become a bad man, 
Feenou would kill dbirn. What 1 
understood by this expression of Wing 
a bad man was, that if he did not go- 
vern according to law or custom, 
Feenou would be ordered by the other 
great men, or by the people at largo, 
to put him to death. There should 
seem to be no doubt that a sovereign 
thus liable to be controlled and pun- 
j ished for an abuse of power, cannot 
‘ be culled a despotic monarch. When 
we consider the number of islands 
that compose this little state, and the 
distance at which some of them lie 
from the sent of government, attempts 
! to throw off the yoke and to acquire 
} independency, it should seem, might 
be apprehended. But they tell as 
that this never happens. One reason 
why they are not thus disturbed by 
I domestic quarrels may be this, that 
all the powerful chiefs, as we have 
already mentioned, reside at Tongala- 
boo. They also secure tho independ- 
ence of the other islands by the 
celerity of their operations ; for if at 
any time a troublesome and popular 
man should start up in any of them, 
Feenou, or whoever holds his office, 
is immediately despatched thither to 
kill him. By this means they crush 
a rebellion in its very infancy, 
i The orders or classes amongst their 
| chiefs, or those who call themselves 
J such, seemed to be almost as numer- 
| ous as amongst us ; but there are few 
in comparison that are lords of largo 
| districts of territory, the rest holding 
' their lands under those principal 
barons, as they may be called. I was, 
irideod, told that when a man of pro- 
perty dies, everything h% leaves be- 
nincl him falls to the King ; but that 
it is usual to give it to the eldest son 
of the deceased, with an obligation to 
make a provision out of it for the 
rest of the children. It is not tbe cus- 
tom here, as at Otaheite, for the son, 
the moment he is bom, to take from 
the father tho homage and title, but 
he succeeds to them at his decease ; so 
, that their form of government is nut 
| only monarchical but hereditary. 
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Tho order of succession to the crown 
, not been of lata interrupted ; for 
we know from a particular circum- 
stance that the FiCttafaihcs (Poulaho 
being only an addition to distinguish 
th© King from the rest of his family) 
have reigned in a direct line for at 
least 135 years. Upon inquiring 
whether any account had been pre- 
served amongst them of the arrival 
> of Tasman’s ships, wo found that this 
history had been handed clown to 
them from their ancestors with an 
accuracy which marks that oral tradi- 
tion may sometimesbe depended upon. 
For they described the two ships as 
resembling ours ; mentioning the 
place where they had anchored ; their 
having stayed but a few days ; and 
their moving from that station to 
Annarnooka. And, by way of in- 
forming us how long ago this had 
happened, they told us the name of 
the Futtafaihc who was then king, 
and of those who had succeeded, down 
to Poulaho, who is tho fifth since that 
period ; the first being an old man 
at the time of the ai rival of the 
ships. 

From what has been said of the 
present King, it would be natural to 
suppose that ho had the highest rank 
of any person in the islands. Hut to 
our great surprise we found it is not 
so ; for Latoolibooluo, tho person who 
was pointed out to mo as King when 
] first visited Tongataboo, and three 
women, are in some respects superior 
to Poulaho himself. On our inquir- 
ing who these extraordinary person- 
ages were whom they distinguish by 
tiie name and title of “Tammaha,” 
we were told that the late King, Pou- 
laho’s father, had a sister of equal 
rank, and okler than himself ; that 
she, by a man who came from the 
island of Feejec, had a son and two 
daughters ; and that these three per- 
sons, as well as their mother, rank 
above Futtafaihe, tho King. We en- 
deavoured in vain to trace the reason 


of this singular pre-eminence of the 
44 Tammahas;” ior we could learn 
nothing besides this account of their 
pedigree. The mother, and one of 
the daughters, called Tooeela-kaipa, 
live at Vavaoo. Latoolibooloo, the 
son, and the other daughter, whose 
name is Moungoula - kaipa, reside 
at Tongataboo. The latter is the 
woman who is mentioned to have 
dined with me on the 21st of June. 1 
This gave occasion to our discovering 
her superiority over the King, who 
would not eat in her presence, though 
she made no scruple to do so before 
him, and received from him the cus- 
tomary obeisance by touching her foot. 
We never had an opportunity of see- 
ing bin) pay this mark of respect to 
Latoolibooloo ; but wo have observed 
him leave off eating, and have his 
victuals put aside, whon the latter 
came into the same house. Latooli- 
booloo assumed tho privilege of taking 
anything from tin* people, even if it 
belonged to the King ; and yet, in 
the ceremony called “Natehe,” he 
assisted only in the same manner as 
the other principal men. He was 
looked upon by his countrymen as a 
madman ; and many of his actions 
seemed to confirm this judgment. 
At Kona they showed me a good deal 
of land said to belong to him ; and I 
saw there* a son of his, a child whom 
they distinguished by the same title 
ns his father. The son of the greatest 
prince in Europe could not be more 
humoured and caressed than this little 
44 Tammaha ” was. 2 

1 I ii ( hnptcr Y1I. of this Book, 
ante, p. (>07. 

2 The remainder of the Chapter is 
omitted ; it is taken up with linguis- 
tic speculations, and lists of similar 
words current at the Friendly Islands 
and Otaheite ; and with a technical 
record of the nautical and astronomi- 
cal observations made during the so- 
journ at Tongataboo. 
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BOOK III. 

TRANSACTIONS AT OTAHEITE, AND THE SOCIETY ISLANDS ; AND 
PROSECUTION OF THE YOYAQE TO THE COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 

CHAPTER I. 


Having taken oar final leave of the 
Friendly Islands, I now resume my 
narrative of the voyage. In the even- 
ing of the 17th of July, at 8 o’clock, 
the body of Eooa bore NE. by N., 
distant three or four leagues. The 
wind was now at E., and blew & fresh 

E ile. With it I stood to the S. till 
alf-an-hour past 6 o’clock the next 
morning, when a sudden squall from 
the same direction took our ship 
aback ; and before the sails could be 
trimmed on the other tack, the main- 
sail and top-gallant sails were much 
torn. The wind kept between the 
SW. and SK. on the 39th and 20th ; 
afterward it veered to the ENE., and 
N. The night between the 20th and 
21st an eclipse of the moon was 
observed. I continued to stretch to 
the ESE., with the wind at NE. and 
N., without meeting with anything 
worthy of note till 7 o’clock in tho 
evening of the 29th, when we had a 
sudden and very heavy squall of wind 
from the N. At tliis time we were 
under single reefed topsails, courses, 
and stay-sails. Two of the latter were 
blown to nieces ; and it was with 
difficulty tnat we saved the other 
sails. After this squall, we observed 
several lights moving about on board 
the Discovery, by which we concluded 
that something had given way ; and 
the next morning we saw that her 
main-topmast haa been lost. Roth 
wind and weather continued very un- 
settled till noon this day, when the 
latter cleared up, and the former 
settled in the NW, quarter. At this 
time we were in the Latitude of 28* 
6' S. f and onr Longitude was 198* 
23' E. Here we saw some pintado 
birds, being the first since we left the 
land. 

On the 81st at noon Captain Clerke 


made a signal to speak with me. Ry 
the return of the boat which I seat 
on board his ship, he informed me 
that the head of the mainmast had 
been discovered to he sprung in such 
a manner as to render the rigging of 
another topmast very dangerous, and 
that therefore he mitst rig something 
lighter in its place. He also informed 
me that he had lost his maintop- 
gallantyard, and that he neither had 
another nor a spar to make one on 
board. The Resolution’s spritsail 
and topsail-yard, which I sent him, 
supplied this want. The next day 
we got up a jury topmast, on which 
ho set a mizzen topsail, and this en- 
abled him to keep way with the Re- 
solution. The wind was fixed in the 
western board — that is, from the N. 
round by the W. to S., and I steered 
E. and NE., without meeting with 
anything remarkable, till 11 o’clock 
in the morning of the 8th of August, 
when the land was seen bearing NNE. 
nine or ten leagues distant. At first 
it appeared in detached bills, like so 
many separate islands, but as we drew 
nearer we found that they were all 
connected, and belonged to one and 
the same island. I steered directly 
for it, with a fine gale at 8E. by 8., 
and at half-past 6 o'clock in the 
afternoon it extended from N. by E. 
to NNE* three-quarters K., distant 
three or four leagues. 

The night was spent Standing off 
and on, and at daybreak the next 
morning I steered for the NW., or 
leeside of the island; and as we 
stood round its 8. or 8W. part, we 
saw it everywhere guarded by a reef 
of coral rock, extending in some places 
a full mile from the land, and a high 
surf beating upon it. Some thought 
that they saw land to the southward 
of this island, bat as that was to the 
windward it was left undetermined: 
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A* we drew near we saw people on 
several parts of the coast, walking or 
rtmning along shore, and in a little 
time after we had reached tho leeside 
of the island we saw them launch two 
Canoes, into wjhich above a dozen men 
got, and paddled toward us. I now 
shortened sail, as well to give these 
canoes time to come up with us, as to 
sound for anchorage. At the distance 
of about half-a-mile from the reef we 
found from forty to thirty-five fathoms 
water, over a bottom of fine sand. 
Nearer in, the bottom was strewed 
with coral rocks. The canoes having 
advanced to about the distance of a 
pistol-shot from the ship, there stop- 
ped. Omai was employed, as he 
usually had been on such occasions, 
to use all his eloquence to prevail 
upon the men in them to come nearer, 
but no entreaties could induce them 
to trust themselves within our reach. 
They kept eagerly pointing to the 
shore with their paddles, and calling 
to us to go thither ; and several of 
their countrymen who stood upon the 
beach held up something white, which 
we considered also as an invitation to 
land. We could very well have done 
this, as there was good anchorage 
without the reef, and a break or open- 
ing in it, from whence the canoes had 
come out, which had no surf upon it, 
and where, if there was not water for 
the ships, there was more than suffi- 
cient for the boats. But I did not 
think proper to risk losing the advan- 
tage or a fair wind for the sake of 
examining an island that appeared to 
be of little consequence. We stood 
in no need of refreshments, if I had 
been sure of meeting with them there ; 
and having ’already been so unexpect- 
edly delayed in my progress to the 
Society Islands, I was desirous of 
avoiding everyjpoesibility of further 
retardment. For this reason, after 
snaking several unsuccessful attempts 
to indues these people to come along- 
side, I made sail to the north, and 
left them, but not without getting 
from them during their vicinity to 
eoir ship the name of their island, 
which they called Toobouai. It is 
situated in the Latitude of 22* 15' S., 


and in 210* 87' £. Longitude. Its 
greatest extent in any direction, ex- 
clusive of the reef is not above five or 
six miles* 

After leaving this island, I steered 
to the N. with a fresh gale at E. by 
S., and at daybreak in the morning 
of the 12th we saw the island of 
Maitea. Soon after Otaheite made 
its appearance, and at noon it ex- 
tended from SW. by W. to WNW., 
the point of Oheitepeha Bay, bearing 
W., about four leagues distant. 1 
steered for this bay, intending to 
anchor there, in order to draw what 
refreshments I could from the SE. 
part of the island before I went down 
to Matavai, from the neighbourhood 
of which station I expected my prin- 
cipal supply. We had a fresh gale 
easterly till 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when, being about a league from the 
bay, the wind suddenly died away, 
anil was succeeded by baffling light 
airs from every direction, and calms 
by turns. This lasted about two 
hours ; then we had sudden squalls, 
with rain, from the east. These 
carried us before the bay, where we 
got a breeze from the land, and at- 
tempted in vain to work in, to gain 
the anchoring place ; so that at last, 
about 9 o’clock, we were obliged to 
stand out and to spend the night at 
sea. 

When we first drew near the island 
several canoes came off to the ship, 
each conducted by two or three men. 
But as they were common fellows, 
Omai took no particular notice of 
them, nor they of him. They did 
not oven seem to perceive that he was 
one of their countrymen, although 
they conversed with him for some 
time. At length a chief whom I had 
known before, named Ootee, and 
Omai’s brother-in-law, who chanced 
to be now at this corner of the island, 
and three or four more persons, all of 
whom knew Omai before he embarked 
with Captain Fumeaux, came on 
board. Yet there was nothing either 
tender or striking in their meeting. 
On the contrary, there seemed to be 
a perfect indifference on both sides, 
till Omai, having takm his brother 
2 s 
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dwu into the cabin, opened the 
drawer where lie kept hie tod feathers, 
and gave him a few. This being pre- 
sently known amongst the rest of the ! 
natives upon deck, the face of affairs 
was entirely turned, and Ootee, who 
would hardly sneak to Omai before, 
now begged that they might be 
“ tayoa, lf * and exchange names. 
Omu accepted of the honour, and 
confirmed it with a present of red 
feathers, and Ootee, by way of return, 
sent ashore for a hog. But it was 
evident to every one of ns that it was 
not the man, but his property, they 
were in love with. Had he not 
shown them his treasure of red fea- 
thers, which is the commodity in 
greatest estimation at the island, I 

S estion much whether they would 
▼a bestowed even a cocoa-nut upon 
him. Such was Omai’s first reception 
among his countrymen. I own I never 
expected itwould be otherwise, butstill 
1 was in hopes that the valuable cargo 
of presents with which the liberality 
of nis friends in England had loaded 
him would be the means of raising 
him into consequence, and of making 
him respected and even courted by 
the first persons throughout the ex- 
tent of the Society Islands. This 
could not but have happened had he 
conducted himself With any degree of 
prudence. But instead of it, I am 
sorry to say that he paid too little 
regard to the repeated advice of those 
who wished him well, and suffered 
himself to be duped by every design- 
ing knave. 

From the natives who came off to 
us in the course of this day we learned 
that two ships had twice been in 
Oheitepcha Bay since my last visit to 
this island, in 1774, and that they 
had left animals there such as we had 
on board. But on farther inquiry we 
found they were only hogs, dogs, 
goats, one hull, and the male of some 
other animal, which from the imper- 
fect description now given us we could 
not find out. They told ns that these 
ahfpe had come from a place celled 
** Keema,” by which we guessed that 

1 Friends, 


Lima, the capital of Fern, was meant, 
and that these late visitor* were 
Spaniards. We wese informed that 
the first time they came they built • 
house, and left four men behind them 
— viz., two priests, n hoy or servant, 
and a fourth person, called Mateema, 
who was much spoken of at this time, 
carrying away with them when they 
sailed lour of the natives; that in 
about ten months the same two ships 
returned, bringing back two of the 
islanders, the other two having died 
at Lima ; and that after a short stgy 
they took away their own people, but 
that the house which they bad built 
was left standing. 

The important news of red feathers 
being on board our ships having been 
conveyed on shore by Omai’s mends, 
day had no sooner begun to break next 
morning than we were surrounded far 
a multitude of canoes crowded with 
people, bringing hogs and fruit to 
market. At first, a quantity of feathers 
not greater than what might be got ' 
from a tom-tit would purchase a hog 
of forty or fifty pounds weight. Bui 
as almost every body in the ships was 
possessed of some of this precious 
article in trade, it fell in its value 
above 500 per cent before night How- 
ever, even then the balance was much 
in our favour ; and red feathers con- 
tinued to preserve their superiority 
over every other commodity. Some 
of the natives .would not part with a 
hog unless they received an sacs in 
exchange; but nails, and beads, and 
other trinkets, which during our for- 
mer voyages had so greet a run at 
this island, were now so much despised 
that few would deign so much as to 
look at them. * 

There being but little wind nil the 
morning, it was 9 o’clock before we 
could get to an anchor In the bay, 
where we moored with two bowels. 
Soon after we had anchored, Omai’s 
sister earns on board to see him- 1 
was happy to observe that, much to 
the honour of them both, their meet- 
ing was marked with e x pr es sion s of 
the tendereet affection, setter to ha • 
conceived than to be described, fW» 
moving scene , haring closed, and the 
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- . . moored, Omai and 

1 went ashore. My first object was 
to pay a visit to a man whom my 
friend represented as a very extra- 
ordinary personage indeed, for he 
said that he was the god of Bolabola. 
We found him seated under one of 
those small awnings which they usually 
carry in their huger canoes. He was 
an elderly man* and had lost the use 
of his limbs, so that he was carried 
from place po place upon a hand-bar- 
row, Some called him 44 Olla M or 
“jOrra,” which is the name of the 
god of Bolabola ; but his own proper 
name was Etary. From Omai’s ac- 
count of this person I expected to 
have seen some religious adoration 
paid to him ; but excepting some 
plantain trees that lay before him 
and upon the awning under which he 
sat, I could observe nothing by which 
he might be distinguished from their 
other chiefs. Omai presented to him 
a tuft of red feathers tied to the end 
of a small stick ; but, after a little 
conversation on indifferent matters 
with this Bolabola man, his attention 
Was drawn to an old woman, the sister 
Of his mother. She was already at 
his feet, and had bedewed them plen 
tifully with tears of joy. 

I left him with the old lady, in the 
midst of a number of people who had 
gathered round him, and went to 
take a view of the house said to be 
built by the strangers who had lately 
been here. I found it standing at a 
small distance from the beach. The 
wooden materials of which it was com- 


posed seemed to have been brought 
mther ready prepared, to be set up 
occasionally ; lor all the planks were 
numbered. • It was divided into two 
small rooms ; and in the inner one 
were a bedstead, a table, a bench, 
some old hats, and other trifles, of 
which the natives seemed to be very 
oarefoli as also of the house itself, 
which had suffered no hurt from the 
feather* a shed having been built 
over it. There were scuttles all around 
prtilch served as air holes ; and per- 
I taps they yrete also meant to fire from 
fKth muskets, if ever this should be 
fcvhud necessary. At a little distance 
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from the front stood a wooden cross, 
on the transverse part of which was 
cut the following inscription : 

‘ Christus vincU” 

And on the perpendicular part (which 
confirmed our conjecture that the two 
ships were Spanish) : 

“Carolus III. Imperat. 1774.” 

On the other side of the post I pre- 
served the memory of the prior visits 
of the English by inscribing : 

44 Georgius Tertius Hex, 

Annis 1767, 

1769, 1773, 1774, A 1777.” 

Tbe natives pointed out to us, near 
the foot of the cross, the grave of the 
Commodore of the two ships, who had 
died here while they lay in the bay 
the first time. His name, as they 
pronounced it, was Oreede. What- 
ever the intentions of the Spaniards 
in visiting this island might be, they 
seemed to have taken great pains to 
ingratiate themselves with the inha- 
bitants ; who upon every occasion 
mentioned them with the strongest 
expressions of esteem and veneration. 

I met with no chief of any consider- 
able note on this occasion excepting 
the extraordinary personage above de- 
scribed. Waheiaaooa, the sovereign 
of Tiaraboo (as this part of the island 
is called), was now absent ; and I 
afterwards found that he was not 
the same person, though of the same 
name, with the chief whom I had 
seen here during my last voyage, but 
his brother, a boy of about ten years 
of age, who had succeeded upon the 
death of the elder Waheiadooa, about 
twenty months before our arrival. We 
also learned that tbe celebrated Oberea 
was dead, but that Otoo and all our 
other friends were living. When I 
returned from viewing the house and 
cross erected by the Spaniards, I 
found Omai holding forth to a large 
company ; and it was with some diffi- 
culty that he could be got away to 
accompany me ou board, where I had 
an important affair to settle. 

On our landing [on the 17th] we 
first visited Etary, who, carried on a 


«44 

hand-barrow, attended u to a largo 
house, Vbere he «« set dawn, and 
are seated ourselves on each side of 
him, 1 oaosed a piece of Tonga taboo 
doth to be spread oat before as, on 
which 1 laid the presents I intended 
to make. Presently the young chief 
came, attended by his mother and 
several principal men, who all seated 
themselves at the other end of the 
cloth, facing ns. Then a man who 
sat by me made a speech, consisting 
of short and separate "sentences, part 
of which was dictated by those about 
him. He was answered by one from 
the opposite side, near the chief. 
Etary spoke next, then Omai ; and 
both of them were answered from the 
same quarter. These orations were 
entirely about my arrival, and con- 
nections with them. The person who 

S oke last told me, amongst other 
tags, that the men of “ Keenia,” 
that is, the Spaniards, had desired 
them not to suffer me to come into 
Oheitepeha Bay If I should return 
any* more to the island, for that it 
belonged to them ; but that they were 
so far from paying any regard to this 
request, that he was authorised now 
to make a formal surrender of the 
province of Tiaraboo to me, and every- 
thing in it ; which marks very plainly 
that these people are no strangers to 
the policy of accommodating them- 
selves to present circumstances. At 
length the yonng chief -was directed 
by his attendants to' come and em- 
brace me ; and by way of confirming 
thia treaty of friendship we exchanged 
names. The ceremony being closed, 
be and his friends accompanied me on 
board to dinner. 

Omai had prepared a “ maro,” com- 
posed of red and yellow feathers, which 
he intended for Otoo, the King of the 
whole island ; and, considering where 
we were, it was a present of very great 
vain*. 1 eaid all that I could to per- 
suade him not to produce it now. 
wishing him to keep it on hoard till 
an opportunity should offer of pre- 
senting it to Otoo with his own hands. 
Bat he had too good an opinion of ths 
honesty and fidelity of his country- 
|n«n to take my advice. Nothing 
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would serve him but to carry it ashore 
on this occasion, and to «ve it to 
Waheiadooa, to bo % him mmmtimi 
to Otoo, in order to its beks addtal 
to the royal “maro.” He thought 
by this management that he should 
oblige both chiefs; whereas he highly 
disobliged the oue whom favour Waa 
of the most consequence to him, with- 
out gaining any reward from the 
other. What I had foreseen hap- 
pened ; for Waheiadooa kept the 
“maro” for himself, and only sent 
to Otoo a very small piece of feathess, 
not the twentieth put of what be- 
longed to the magnificent present. On 
the 19 th this young chief made me a 
present of ten or a dozen hogs, a quan- 
tity of fruit, and some cloth. In the 
evening we played off some fireworks, 
which both astonished and entertained 
the numerous spectators. 

This day some of our gentlemen in 
their walks found what they were 
pleased to call a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Indeed, from their account, 
this was not to be doubted, for they 
described the altar and every other 
constituent part of such a place of 
worship. However, as they men- 
tioned at the same time that two men 
who had the care of it wonld not suffer 
them to go in, I thought that they 
might be mistaken, and had the 
ennosity to nay a visit to it myself. 
The supposed chapel proved to he a 
“ toopapaoo,” in which the remains 
of the late Waheiadooa lay as It were 
in state. It was in ft t _ 

house, which waa enclosed Vita alow 
palisade. The “ toopapaoo” waa un- 
commonly neat, and resembled one 
of those tittle houses, or awnings, be- 
longing to their large canoee. Per- 
haps It had. originally been employed 
for that purpose. It was covered, 
and hung round with cloth and mats 
of different colours so as to pays * 
pretty effect. There was one piece of 
scarlet broad-cloth four nr film yards 
in length conspicuous among ths 
other ornaments, which no doom had 
been a present from 'fh»..0pludarde. 
This doth, and s few tamebmfemp • 
which our gentlemen mmtmA In be 
silk, suggested to them Utaldaa of a 
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©Impel ; for whatever else was want- 1 
ing to create a resemblance, their im- 
agination suppliM ; and if they had 
not previously known that there had 

not possibly have made the mistake. 
Small offerings of fruit and roots 
seemed to be daily made at this shrine, 
as some pieces were quite fresh. These 
were deposited upon a “whatta,” or 
altar, which stood without the pali- 
sades ; and within these we were not 
permitted to enter. Two men con- 
stantly attended night and day, not 
only to watch over the place, but also 
to dress and undress the “toopapaoo. ” 
For when I first went to survey ft, the 
cloth and its appendages were all 
rolled up ; but at my request the two 
attendants hung it out m order, first 
dressing themselves in clean white 
robes* They told me that the chief 
had been dead twenty months. 

Having taken in a fresh supply of 
water, and finished all our other ne- 
cessary operations, on the 22d I 
brought off the cattle and sheep which 
bad been put on shore here to graze, 
and mode ready for sea. In the 
morning of the 23d, while the ships 
were unmooring, Omai and I landed 
to take leave of the young chief. 
While we were with him, one of those 
enthusiastic persons whom they call 
44 Eatooas,” from a persuasion that 
they are possessed with the spirit of 
the Divinity, came and stood before 
ns. He had all the appearance of a 
man not in his right senses, and his 
only dress was a large quantity of 
plantain leaves wrapped round his 
waist He spoke in a low squeaking 
voice so as # hardly to be understood, 
at least not by me. But Omai said 
that he comprehended him perfectly, 
and that he was advising Waheiadooa 
not to go with mo to Matavai, an ex- 
pedition which I had never heard he 
intended, nor had I ever made such a 
proposal to him. The fi Eatooa ” also 
foretold that the ships would not get 
to Matavai that day. But in this no 
was mistaken, though appearances 
• now rather favoured his prediction, 
(here not being a breath of wind in 
any direction* while he was prophe- 


sying, there fell a very heavy shower 
of rain, which made every one run for 
shelter bat himself who seemed not 
to regard it He remained squeaking 
by us about half-an-hour, and then 
retired. No one paid any attention 
to what he uttered, though some 
laughed at liim. I asked the chief 
what he was, whether an “Earee” ora 
“ Tow tow,” and the answer I received 
was, that he was “taato eno,” that 
is, a bad man. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, and the little notice 
any of the natives seemed to take of 
the mad prophet, superstition has so 
far got the better of their reason that 
they firmly believe such persons to be 
possessed with the spirit of the “ Ea- 
tooa.” Omai seemed to be very well 
instructed about them. He said that 
during the fits that came upon them 
they knew nobody, not even their 
most intimate acquaintances ; and 
that if any one of them happens to be 
a man of property he will very often 
give away every movable he is pos- 
sessed of if his friends do not put 
them out of his reach ; and when he 
recovers, will inquire what had be- 
come of those very things which he 
had but just before distributed, not 
seeming to have the least remembraiice 
of w’hat he had done while the fit was 
upon him. 

As soon as I got on board a light 
breeze springing up at E., we got 
under sail and steered for Matavai 
Bay, where the Resolution anchored 
the same evening. But the Discovery 
did not get in tul the next morning, 
so that naif of the man's prophecy 
was fulfilled. 


CHAPTER II. 

About 9 o’clock in the morning, Otoai, 
the King of the whole island, attended 
by a great number of canoes^ full of 
people, came from Oparre, his place 
of residence ; and having landed on 
Matavai Point, sent a message on 
board expressing his desire to see 
there. Accordingly I landed, accom# 
pauied by Omai and some of the oflEU 
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^ . ytfettttd*jwdW(w» number unfortunately poor Omai refected my 
. ¥* f™* occasion, advice, and conducted himself in so 
Sf 111 was the imprudent a mannef that he soon lost 

attended by his father, his two the friendship of Otoo, and of every 
MCfthec% and three sisters. I went other person of note in Otaheite. He 
Up first and saluted him, being fol* associated with none but vagabonds 
•owed bv Omai, who kneeled and ero* and strangers, whose sole views were 
oiwe^d his legs. He bad prepared to plunder him ; and if I had not in* 
aimself for this ceremony by dressing ter ie red they would not have left 


himself in his very best suit of clothes, mm a single article wortn the carry- 
aad behaved with a great deal of re- ing from the island. This necessarily 
epeet and modesty. Nevertheless, drew upon him the ill-will of the 
▼enr little notice was taken of him. principal chiefs, who found that they 
Pechape envy had some share in pm- could not procure from any one in the 
ducing this cold reception. He made ships such valuable presents as Omai 
the chief a present of a large piece of lx>stowed on the lowest of the people, 
red feathers and about two or three his companions, 
yards of gold cloth ; and I gave him As soon as we had dined, a party 
a suit of one linen, a gold-laced hat, of us accompanied Otoo to Oparre, 
some tools, and, what was of more taking with us the poultry with 
Value than all the other articles, a j which wc were to stock the island. 


him a single article worth the 


his companions. 

As soon as we had dined, a party 
of us accompanied Otoo to Oparre, 
taking with us the poultry with 
which wc were to stock the island. 


quantity of red feathers and one of 
the bonnets in use at the Friendly 
Islands. 

After the hurry of this visit was 
over, the King and the whole royal 
family sceompanied me on board, fol- 
lowed by several canoes laden with all 
kinds of provisions, in quantity suffi- 
cient to have served the companies of 
both ships for a week. Each of the 
family owned, or pretended to ow n, j 
a part, so that I had a present from ] 
every one of them ; and evepr one of 
them had a separate present in return 
from me, which was the groat object 
in view. Soon after, the King** 
mother, who had not been present at 
tho first interview, came on board, 
bringing with her a quantity of pro- 
vidmu and cloth, which she divided 
between me and Omai . For al though 
he was bat little noticed at first by 
his countrymen, they no sooner 
gained the knowledge of his riches 
than they began to coart his friend* 
ship. I encouraged this as much as 
S could, for it was my wish to fix him 
with Otoo. As l intended to leave all 
my European animals at this island, 

1 thought ha would be able to give 
some instruction about the manage- 
ment of them and about their use. 
Besides, 1 knew and saw that the 
farther bo was from his native island 
he would be tho better respected. But 


They consisted of a peacock and hen 
(which Lord Bessborough was so kind 
as to smut me for this purpose a few 
days before 1 loft I-onuon), a turkey 
cock and hen, one gander and three 
geese, a drake and four ducks. All 
these i left at Oparre in the possession 
of Otoo; ami the geese and ducks 
lx*gn.n to breed before we sailed. We 
found there a grinder which the na- 
tives told us was the same that Cap- 
tain Wallis hail given to Oberea ten 
ears before, several goats, and the 
)»anish bull, which they kept tied 
to a tree near Otoo’s house, f never 
saw a finer animal of his kind. He 
was now the property of Etary, and 
bad been brought from Oheitepeha to 
this place in order to be shipped for 
Bolaboln. But it passes my com- 
prehension bow they can contrive to 
carry him in one of theiii canoes. If 
we had not arrived, it would have 
been of little consequence’ who bad 
the property of him, as without a 
cow he could bo of no use, and none 
had been left with him. Though the 
natives told us that there were cows 
on board the Spanish ships, and that 
they took them away with them, I 
cannot believe this, and should rather 
suppos. that they had died in the 
passage from Oraa. The next day** 
sent the three $owa that I hod on 
board to this bull ; ud the bull widen 
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I had brought, the horse and mare, 
and sheep, I put ashore at Matayai. 
Having thus disposed of these pas- 
sengers, I found myself lightened of 
a very heavy burthen. The trouble 
and vexation that attended the bring- 
ing of this living cargo thus far is 
hardly to be conceived ; but the satis- 
faction that I felt in having been so 
fortunate as to fulfil his Majesty’s 
humane ^design in sending such valu- 
able animals to supply the wants of 
two worthy nations, sufficiently ro- 
eompensed me for the many anxious 
hours I had passed before tills subor- 
dinate object of my voyage could be 
carried into execution. 

As I intended to make some stay 
here, we set up the two observatories 
on Matavai Point. Adjoining to them 
two tents were pitched for the recep- 
tion of a guard, and of such people 
as it might be necessary to leave on 
shore in different departments. At 
this station I entrusted the command 
to Mr King, who, at the same time, 
attended the observations for ascer- 
taining the going of the time-keeper 
and otner purposes. During our stay 
various necessary operations employed 
the crews of both ships. The Dis- 
covery's mainmast was carried ashore 
and made as good as ever. Our sails 
and water-casks were repaired ; the 
ships were calked ; and the rigging 
all overhauled. We also inspected 
all the bread that we had on board 
in casks, and had the satisfaction to 
find that but little of it was damaged. 
On the 26th I had a piece of ground 
cleared for a garden, and planted it 
with several articles, very few of 
which I believe the natives will ever 
look after* Some melons, potatoes, 
and two pine-apple plants were in a- 
fair way of succeeding before we left 
the place. I had brought from the 
Friendly Islands several shaddock 
trees. These I also planted here, and 
they can hardly fail of success, unless 
their growth should be checked by 
the same premature curiosity which 
destroyed a vine planted by the 
.Spaniards at Oheitepeha. A number 
•of the natives got together to taste 
the first fruit it bore ; but as the 


grapes were still soar they considered 
it as little better than poison, and it 
was unanimously determined to tread 
it under foot. In that state Omai 
found it by chance, and was oveijoyed 
at the discovery; for he had a full 
confidence that if he had but grapes 
he could easily make wine. Accord- 
ingly he had several slips cut from off 
the tree to carry away with him, and 
we pruned and put in order the re- 
mains of it. Probably grown wise by 
Omai's instructions, they may now 
suffer the fruit to grow to perfection, 
and not pass so hasty a sentence upon 
it again. 

We had not been eight-and- forty 
hours at anchor in Matavai Bay be- 
fore we were visited by our old friends 
whoso names are recorded in the ac- 
count of my last voyage. Not one of 
them came empty-handed, so that we 
had more provisions than we knew 
what to do with. What was still 
more, we were under no apprehen- 
sions of exhausting the island, which 
presented to our eye9 every mark of 
the most exuberant plenty in every 
article of refreshment. Soon after 
our arrival here, one of the natives 
whom the Spaniards had carried with 
them to Lima paid us a visit ; but in 
liis external appearance he was not 
distinguishable from the rest of his 
countrymen. However, he had not 
forgot some Spanish words which he 
had acquired, though he pronounced 
them badly. Amongst them the 
most frequent were “ Si, Scfior ; ” and 
when a stranger was introduced to 
him he did not fail to rise up and 
accost him as well as he could. We 
also found here the young man whom 
we called Oedidee, but whose real 
name is Heete-heete. 1 had carried 
him from Ulietea in 1773, and brought 
him back in 1774, after he had visited 
the Friendly Islands, New Zealand, 
Easter Island, and the Marquesas, 
and been on board my ship in that 
extensive navigation about seven 
months. He was at least as tenaci- 
ous of his good breeding as the man 
who had been at Lima, and “Yes, 
Sir,” or “If you please. Sir,” were 
as frequently repeated by him as 14 Si, 
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Seller ° ms by the other. Heste- 
heete, who is a native of Bolabola, 
had arrived in Otaheite about three 
months before, with no other inten- 
tion that we could learn than to gra- 
tify his curiosity, or perhaps some 
other favourite passion, which are 
Yery often the only object of the 

r ursnit of other travelling gentlemen. 

t was eviucnt, however, that he pre- 
ferred the modes and even garb j>f his 
countrymen to ours ; for though I 
gave him some clothes which our Ad- 
miralty Board had been pleased to 
send for his use (to which 1 added a 
chest of tools and a few othor articles 
as a present from myself), he declined 
wearing them after a few days. This 
instance, and that of the person who 
had been at Lima, may be urged as a 
proof of the strong propensity natural 
to man of returning to habits acquired 
at an early age, and only interrupted 
by accident. And perhaps it may be 
concluded that even Omai, who had 
imbibed almost the whole English 
manners, will in a very short time 
after our leaving him, like Oedidce 
and the visitor of Lima, return to his 
own native garments. 

In the morning of the 27th a man 
came from Oheitepeha, and told us 
that two Spanish ships had anchored 
in that bay the night before; and in 
confirmation of this intelligence he 
produced a piece of coarse bine cloth, 
which he said he got out of one of 
the ships, and which, indeed, to ap- 
pearance was almost quite new. He 
added that Mateema was in one of 
the ships, and that they were to come 
down to Matavai in a day or two. 
Some other circumstances which lie 
mentioned with the foregoing ones, 
gave the story so much the air of 
truth, that 1^ despatched Lieutenant 
Williamson in a boat to look into 
Oheitepeha Bay ; and in the mean- 
time 1 put the ships into a proper 
posture of defence. For though 
England and Spain were in peace 
when 1 left Europe, for aught I knew 
a different scene might by this time 
have opened. However, on further 
inquiry we had reason to think that 
the fellow who brought the intelli- 


gence bad imposed upon ns; and ibis 
was put beyond all doubt when Mr * 
Williamson returned next day, who 
made his report to me that he had 
been at Oheitepeha, and found that 
no ships were there now, and that 
none had been there since we left it 
The people of this part of the island 
where we now were, indeed, told us 
from the beginning that it was a 
fiction invented by those of Tiaraboo. 
But what view they could have we 
were at a loss to conceive, unless they 
supposed that the report would have 
some effect in making us quit the 
island, and by that means deprive 
the people of Otalieite-nooe oi the 
advantages they might reap from our 
ships continuing there; the inhabi- 
tants of the two parts of the island 
being inveterate enemies to each other. 

From the time of our arrival at 
Matavai the weather had boen very 
unsettled, with more or less rain 
every day, till the 29th; before which 
we were not able to get equal altitudes 
of the stm for ascertaining the going 
of the titne-keeiter. The same cause 
also retarded the calking and other 
necessary repairs of the ships. In 
the evening of this day the natives 
made a precipitate retreat both from 
on board the ships and from our 
station on shore, for what reason we 
could not at first learn, though in 
general we guessed it arose from their 
knowing that some theft had been 
committed, and apprehending puuish- 
ment on that account. At length I 
understood what had happened* One 
of the sui^eon’s mates had been in 
the country to purchase curiosities, 
and had taken with him four hatchets 
for that purpose. Having employed 
one of the natives to carry them for 
him, the fellow took an opportunity 
to run off with so valuable a prise. 
This was the cause of the sudden 
flight, in which Otoo himself and his 
whole family had joined ; and it was 
with difficulty that 1 stopped them, 
after following them two or three 
miles. As I had resolved to take no 
measures fur the recovery of thft t 
hatchets, in order to put my people 
upon their guard against euoh negli- 
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gencefor the future, I found no diffi- 
culty in bringing the natives back and 
in restoring everything to its usual 
tranquillity. 

Hitherto the attention of Otoo and 
his people had been confined to us; 
but next morning a new scene of 
business opened by the arrival of 
some messengers from Eimeo or (as 
it is much oftener called by the na- 
tives) Morea, 1 with intelligence that 
the people in that island were in 
arms, and that Otoo’s partisans there 
had been worsted and obliged to re- 
treat to the mountains. The quarrel 
between the two islands, w hich com- 
menced in 1774, had, it seems, partly 
subsisted ever since. . . . 

On the arrival of these messengers, 
all the chiefs who happened to be at 
MataVai assembled at Otoo’s house, 
where I actually was at the time, ami 
had the honour to be admitted into 
their council. One of the messengers 
opened the business of the assembly 
in a speech of considerable length ; 
but I understood little of it besides 
its general purport, which was to ex- 
plain the situation of affairs in Eimeo, 
and to excite the assembled chiefs of 
Otaheite to arm on the occasion. 
This opinion was combated by others 
who were against commencing hos- 
tilities ; and the debate was carried 
on with great order, no more than 
one man speaking at a time. At last 
they became very noisy, and I ex- 
pected that our meeting would have 
ended like a Polish Diet. But the 
contending great men cooled as fast 
as they grew warm, and older was 
soon restored. At length the party 
for war prevailed, and it w as deter- 
mined that a strong force should be 
sent to assist their friends in Eimeo. 
But this resolution was far from being 
unanimous. Otoo during the whole 
debate remained silent, except that 
now and then he addressed a word or 
two to the speakers. Those of the 
council who were for prosecuting tho 
war applied to me for my assistance ; 
and all of them wanted to know what 


1 Mores, according to Dr Forster, , 
is a district in Eimeo. j 
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part 1 would take. Omai was sent for 
to be my interpreter ; but as he could 
not be found I was obliged to speak 
for myself, and told them, as well as 
I could, that as I was not thoroughly 
acquainted with the dispute, and as the 
people of Eimeo had never offended 
me, I could not think myself at 
liberty to engage in hostilities against 
them. With this declaration they 
either were or seemed satisfied. The 
assembly then broke up ; but before 
1 left them Otoo desired me to come 
to him in the afternoon, and to bring 
Omai with me. Accordingly, a party 
of us waited upon him at the ap- 
pointed time, and we were conducted 
by him to his father, in whose pre- 
sence the dispute with Eimeo was 
again talked over. Being very desir- 
ous of devising some method to bring 
about an accommodation, I sounded 
the old chief on that head ; but we 
found him deaf to any such proposal, 
and fully determined to prosecute the 
war. He repeated the solicitations 
which I had already resisted about 
giving them my assistance. On our 
inquiring into the cause of the war, 
we were told, that some years ago a 
brother of Waheiadooa, of Tiaraboo, 
was sent to Eimeo, at the request of 
Maheine, a popular chief of that 
island, to be their king ; but that he 
had not been there a week before 
Maheine, having caused him to be 
killed, set up for himself, in opposi- 
tion to Tieiataboonooe, his sisters son, 
who became the lawful heir, or else 
had been pitched upon by the people 
of Otaheite to succeed to the govern- 
ment on the death of the other. 

Towha, who is a relation of Otoo 
and chief of the district of Tettaha, a 
man of much weight in the island, 
and who had been commander-in- 
chief of tho armament fitted out 
against Eimeo in 1774, happened not 
to be at Matavni at this time, and 
consequently was not present at any 
of these consultations. It, however, 
appeared that ho was no stranger to 
what was transacted, and that he en- 
tered with more spirit into the affair 
than any other chief. For early in the 
morning of the 1st of September a 
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messenger arrived from him to ac- 
quaint Utoo that he had killed a man 
to be aacrifioed to “Eatooa,** to im- 
plore tine assistance of the rod against 
j&mec This act of worship was to 
be performed at the great “ morai ” 
at Attahooroo, and Otoo*s presence, it 
seems, wasabeolutely necessary on that 
solemn occasion. That the offering of 
human aacufices is part of the religi- 
ous institutions of this island had 
been mentioned by M. de Bougain- 
ville on the authority of the native 
whom he carried with him to France. 
During my last visit to Otaheite, and 
while I had opjwtunities of convers- 
ing with Omai on the subject, I had 
satisfied myself that there was too 
much reason to admit that such a 
practice, however inconsistent with 
the general humanity of the people, 
was nere adopted. But as this was 
one of those extraordinary facts about 
which many are apt to retain doubts 
unless the relater himself has had 
ocular proofs to confirm w hat ho had 
heard from others, I thought this a 
good opportunity of obtaining the 
highest evidence of its certainty by 
being present myself at the solemnity, 
and accordingly proposed to Otoo that 
I might be allowed to accompany him. 
To tniB he readily consented, and we 
immediately set out in my boat, with 
my old friend Potatou, Mr Anderson, 
and Mr Webber, Omai following in a 
canoe. In our way wc landed upon 
a little island which lies off Tettaha, 
where we found Towha and his re- 
tinue. After some little conversation 
between the two chiefs on the subject 
of the war, Towha addressed himself 
to me, asking my assistance. When 
I excused myself, he seemed angry ; 
thinking it strange that I, who had 
al ways declared myself to be the friend 
of their island, would not now go and 
fight against its enemies. Before we 
parted, he gave to Otoo twoor three red 
feathers tied up in a tuft, and a lean, 
half-starved deg was put into a canoe 
tlmtwaa to accompany us. Wethen em- 
barked again, taking on board a priest 
who was to assist at the solemnity. 

As soon as we landed at Attahooroo, 
which was about 2 o'clock in the 


afternoon, Otoo expressed life desire 
that the seamen might be ordered to 
remain in the boat* and that Mr 
Anderson, Mr Webber, and myself, 
might take off our hats at soon as we 
should come to the 44 moral, '* to 
which we immediately proceeded, at- 
tended by a great many men and 
some boys, but not one woman. We 
found four priosts^and their attend- 
ants or assistants waiting for us. The 
dead body, or sacrifice, was in a s m a ll 
canoe that lay on the beach, and 
partly in the wash of the sea, fronting 
the 1 4 morai.’* Two of the priests, 
with some of their attendants, were 
sitting by the canoe ; the others at 
the 44 morai.** Our company stopped 
about twenty or thirty paces from the 
priests. Here Otoo placed himself ; 
wo and a few others stand iug by him, 
while the bulk of the people remained 
at a greater distance. 

The ceremonies now began. One 
of the priest's attendants brought a 
plantain tree and laid it down 
Otoo. Another Approached 
with a small tuft of red feathers, 
twisted on some fibres of the cocoa- 
nut husk, with which he touched one 
of the King's feet, and then retired 
u ith it to his companions. One of the 
priests seated at the 44 morai,** facing 
those who were upon the beach, now 
began a long prayer, and at certain 
times sent down young plantain trees, 
which were laid upon the sacrifice. 
During this prayer, a man who stood 
by the officiating priest held in bis 
hands two bundles, seemingly of 
cloth. In one of them, as wo after- 
ward found, was the royal M maro f M 
and the other, if 1 may be allowed 
the expression, was the hrk of the 
44 Eatooo." As soon as the prajmr 
was ended, the priests at the 4 4 morai*** 
with their attendants, went and sat 
down by those upon the beach, carry- 
ing with them the two bundles. 
Here they renewed their prayers, dur- 
ing which the plantain trees were 
taken one by one, at different times, 
from off the sacrifice, which was partly 
wrapped up in cocoa leaves and smafl< 
branches. It was now taken out of 
the canoe, and laid upon the beach. 
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with the feet to the sea. The priests 
placed themselves around it, some 
sitting and otfors standing, and one 
or more of them repeated sentences 
for about ten minntes. The dead 
bod;* was now uncovered, by remov- 
ing the * ves and branches, and laid 
in a parallel Section with the sea- 
shore. One of the i 'ests then, stand- 
ing at the feet of it, pronounced a 
long prayer, in which he was a , times 
joined bv the others, each holding in 
his hand a tuft of red feathers. In 
‘the course of this prayer, some hair 
was pulled off the liead of the sacri- 
fice, and the left eye taken out ; both 
which were presented to Otoo, wrap- 
ped up in a green leaf. He did not, 
however, touch it, but gave to the 
man who presented it the tuft of 
feathers which he had received from 
Towha. This, with the hair and 
eye, was carried back to the priests. 
Boon after, Otoo sent to them another 
piece of feathers, which he had given me 
in the morning to keep in my pocket. 
During some part of this last cere- 
mony, a kingfisher making a noise in 
the trees, Otoo turned to me, saying, 
•‘That is the ‘Eat 00 a,”' and seemed 
to look upon it to be a good omen. 

The body was then carried a little 
way, with its head toward the 
4i morai, ,# and laid under a tree; 
near which were fixed three broad 
thin pieces of wood differently but 
rudely carved. The bundles of cloth 
were laid on a part of the “ morai 
and the tufts of red feathers were 
placed at the feet of the sacrifice, 
round which the priests took their 
stations; and we were now allowed 
to go as near as we pleased. He who 
seemed to* be the cliief priest sat at 
a small distance, and spoke for a 
quarter of an hour, but with different 
tones and gestures ; so that he seemed 
often to expostulate with the dead 
person, to whom he constantly ad- 
dressed himself ; and sometimes asked 
several questions, seemingly with re- 
spect to the propriety of his having 
been killed. At other times ho made 
- several demands, as if the deceased 
' either now had power himself, or 
interest with the Divinity, to engage 


him to comply with such requests. 
Amongst which, we understood, he 
asked him to deliver Eimeo, Maheine 
its chief, the hogs, women, and other 
things of the island, into their hands ; 
which was, indeed, the express inten- 
tion of the sacrifice. He then chanted 
a prayer, which lasted half-an-hour, 
in a whining, melancholy tone, a c- 
companied by two other priests; in 
which Potatou and some others joined. 
In the course of this prayer some more 
hair was plucked by a priest from the 
head of the corpse, and put upon one 
of the bundles. After this the chief 
priest prayed alone, holding in his 
tiand tlic feathers which came from 
Towha. When he had finished, he 
gave them to another, who prayed in 
like manner. Then all the tufts of 
feathers were laid upon the bundles 
of cloth ; which closed the ceremony 
at this place. 

The corpse was then carried up to 
the most conspicuous part of the 
“morai,” with the feathers, the two 
bundles of cloth, and the drums ; the 
last of which beat slowly. The 
feathers and bundles were laid against 
the pile of stones, and tho corpse at 
the ioot of them. The priests, having 
again seated themselves round it, re- 
newed their prayers; while some of 
the attendants dug a hole about two 
fee t deep, into which they threw the 
unhappy victim, and covered it with 
earth and stones. While they "were 
putting him into the grave, a boy 
squeaked aloud, and Omai said to me 
that it was the “Eatooa.” During 
this time, a fire having been made, 
the dog before mentioned was pro- 
duced, and killed by twisting his 
neck and suffocating him. The hair 
was singed off, and the entrails taken 
out and thrown into tho fire, where 
they were left to consume. But the 
heart, liver, and kidneys were only 
roasted by being laid on the stones 
for a few minutes ; and the body of 
the dog, after being besmeared with 
the blood which had been collected in 
a cocoa-nut shell and dried over the 
fire, was, with the liver, &c., carried 
and laid down before the priests, who 
sat praying round the grave. They 
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continued their ejaculation* over the } 
dog for eome time, while two men, at 
intervals, beat on two drums very 
loud ; and a boy screamed, as before, 
in a loud, shrill voice three different 
times. This, as we were told, was to 
iuvite the 44 Eatooa ” to feast on the 
banquet that they had prepared for 
him. As soon as the priests had 
ended their prayers, the carcase of 
the dog, with what belonged to it, 
were laid on a 44 whatta,” or scaffold, 
about six feet high, that stood close 
by, on which lay the remains of two 
other dogs ami of two pigs which had 
lately been sacrificed and at this time 
emitted an intolerable stench. This 
kept us at a greater distance than 
would otherwise have been required 
of us. For after the victim was re- 
moved from the seaside toward the 
4 4 morai, ” we were allowed to approach 
as near as we pleased. Indeed, after 
that, neither seriousness nor attention 
w~ere much observed by the sj>ecta 
tors. When the dog was put upon 
the 44 whatta,” the priests and attend- 
ants gave a kind of shout, which 
closed the ceremonies for the present. 
The day being now also closed, we 
were conducted to a house belonging 
to Potatou, where we were entertained 
and lodged for the night. We had 
been told that the religious rites 
were to be renewed in the morning; 
and I would not leave the place, 
while anything remained to be seen. 

Being unwilling to lose any part of 
the solemnity, some of us repaired to 
the scene of action pretty early, but 
found nothing going forward. How- 
ever, soon after, a pig w’as sacrificed 
and laid upon the same 4 • whatta ’* 
with the others. About 8 o’clock, 
Otoo took us again to the 44 morai,” 
where the priests and a great number 
of men were by this time assembled. 
The two bundles occupied the place 
in which we had seen them deposited 
the preceding evening ; the two drums 
stood in the front of the 44 morai,” 
hut somewhat nearer it than before; 
and the priests were beyond them. 
Otoo placed himself between the two 
drums, and desired me to stand by 
him. The ceremony began as usual 


with bringing, a young ptantsta*tr4e 
and laying it down at the King’s feet 
After this a prayerewaa repeated by 
the priests, who held In their hands 
several tufts of red feathers, and also 
a plume of ostrich feathers, which I 
had given to Otoo on my first arrival, 
and which had been consecrated to 
this use. When the priests had made 
an end of the prayer, they changed 
their station, placing themselves be- 
tween us and the 44 morai;*’ and one 
of them — the same person who had 
acted the principal part the dsjr 
before — began another prayer, which 
lasted about half-an-hour. During 
the continuance of this, the tufts or 
feathers were one by one carried and 
laid upon the ark or the 44 Eatooa.” 

Some little time after, four pigs 
were produced ; one of which was 
immediately killed, and the others 
were taken to a sty hard by, probably 
reserved for some future occasion of 
sacrifice. One of the bundles was 
now untied, and it was found, as I 
have before observed, to contain the 
4, maro,” with which these people 
invest their kings; and which seems 
to answer in some degree to the Euro* 
pean ensigns of royalty. It was care- 
fully taken out of the cloth in which 
it had been wrapped up, and spread 
at full length upon the ground before 
the priests. It is a ginlle about five 
yards long and fifteen inches brood; 
and from its name seems to be put on 
in the same manner as is tike com- 
mon i4 maro,” or piece of cloth, need 
by these people to wrap round the 
waist. It was ornamented with red 
and yellow feathers, but mostly with 
the latter, taken from a dove found 
upon the island. The ofie end was 
bordered with eight pieces, each about 
the size and shape of a horse-shoe, 
having their edges fringed with black 
feathers. The other end was forked, 
and the points were of different 
lengths. The feathers were in square 
compartments, ranged in two row*, 
and otherwise so disposed as to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect. They uftd 
been first pasted or fixed upon some * 
of their own country cloth, snd then* 
sewed to the upper end iff tbs pen* 
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<Unt which Captain Wallis had dis- 
played, and left flying ashore, the 
first time that lee landed at Matavai. 
Thia waa what they told us ; and we 
had no reason to doubt it, as we 
could easily trace the remains of an 
English pendant. * About six or eight 
inches square of the “ maro " was un- 
ornamented ; there being no feathers 
upon that space, except a few that had 
been sent by Waheiadooa, as already 
mentioned. The priests made a long 
prayer relative to this part of the 
eeremony, and, if I mistook not, they 
called it the prayer of the “maro. 
When it was finished, the badge of 
royalty was carefully folded up, put 
into the cloth, and deposited again 
upon the 4 4 morai . 99 The other bundle 
which I have distinguished by the 
name of the ark, was next opened at 
one end ; but we were not allowed to 
go near enough to examine its myster- 
ious contents. The information wo 
received was, that the •• Eatooa 99 to 
whom they had been sacrificing, and 
whose name is 44 Ooro,” was concealed 
in it ; or rather what is supposed to 
represent him. This sacred repository 
is made of the twisted fibres of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut, shajied some- 
what like a large fid, or sugar-loaf — 
that is, roundish, with one end much 
thicker than the other. We bail very 
often got small ones from different 
people, but never knew their use before. 

By this time the pig that had been 
killed was cleaned, and the entrails 
taken out. These happened to have 
a considerable share of those convul- 
sive motions which often appear in 
different parts after an animal is 
killed; and this was considered by 
the spectators os a very favourable 
omen to the expedition on account of 
which the sacrifices had been offered. 
After being exposed for some time, 
that those who choose might examine 
their appearances, the entrails were 
carried to the priests and laid down 
before them. While one of the num- 
ber prayed, another inspected the 
entrails more narrowly, and kept 
turning them gently with a stick. 1 

1 There is a grotesque analogy be* 


When they had been sufficiently 
examined, they were thrown into the 
fire and left to consume. The sacri- 
ficed pig, and its liver, Ac., were now 
put upon the “ whatta 99 where the 
dog had been deposited the day be- 
fore ; then ail the feathers, except 
the ostrich plume, were enclosed 
with the 44 Eatooa" in the ark ; and 
the solemnity finally closed. Four 
double canoes lay upon the beach 
before the place of sacrifice all the 
morning. On the fore-part of each 
of these was fixed a small platform 
covered with palm-leaves tied in 
mysterious knots; and this also is 
called a “morai." Some cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, pieces of bread-fruit, fish, 
and other things, lay upon each of 
these naval “morais." We were told 
that they belonged to the 44 Eatooa;" 
and that they were to attend the 
fleet designed to go against Eimeo. 

The unhappy victim offered to the 
object of their worship upon this oc- 
casion seemed to be a middle-aged 
man, and, as we were told, was a tow- 
tow — that is, one of the lowest class 
of the people. But, after all my 
inquiries, 1 could not learn that lie 
had been pitched upon on account of 
any particular crime committed by 
him meriting death. It is certain, 
however, that they generally make 
choice of such guilty persons for their 
sacrifice ; or else of common low fel- 
lows, who stroll about from place to 
place and from island to island with- 
out having any fixed abode or any 
visible way of getting an honest live- 
lihood ; of which description of men 
enough are to be met with at these 
islands. Having had an opportunity 
of examining the appearance of the 
body of the poor sufferer now offered 
up, I could observe that it was bloody 
about the head and face, and a good 
deal bruised upon the right temple, 
which marked the manner of his being 

tween these South Sea soothsayers 
and the Roman “ haruspices," whose 
never highly-honoured craft it was to 
draw omens of good or ill from the 
entrails of victims slain in the Bame 
sort of interrogatory sacrifice. 
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killed* And we were told that he had 
been privately knocked on the head 
with a atone. Those who are devoted 
to suffer, in order to perform this 
bloody act of worship, are never ap- 
prized of their fate till the blow is 
given that puts an end to their exist- 
ence. Whenever any one of the great 
chiefs thinks a human sacrifice neces- 
sary on an;' particular emergency, he 
itches upon the victim. Some of 
is trusty servants are then sent, who 
fall upon him suddenly and put him 
to death with & club or by stoning 
him. ' The King is next acquainted 
with it, whose presence at the solemn 
rites that follow is, as I was told, 
absolutely necessary ; and indeed on 
the present occasion we could observe 
that Otoo bore a princijwil part. The 
solemnity itself is called “ Poore 
Eree,” or chief's prayer ; and the 
victim, who is offered up, “Taata- 
taboo, ,# or consecrated man. This 
is the only instance where we have 
heard the word “taboo ” used at this 
island, where it seems to have the 
same mysterious signification as at 
Tonga ; though it is there applied to 
all cases where things are not to be 
touched. But at Otalieite the woid 
“raa M serves the same purpose, and 
is full as extensive in its meaning. 

The “morai 99 (which, undoubtedly, 
is a place of worship, sacrifice, ami 
burial, at the same time) where the 
sacrifice was now offered, is that w here 
the supreme chief of the whole island 
is always buried, and is appropriated 
to his family and some of tiie princi- 
pal people. It differs little from the 
common ones except in extent. Its 
principal part is a large, oblong pile 
of stones, lying loosely uj>on each 
other, about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, contracted towards the top, with 
a square area on each side loosely paved 
with pebble stones, under which the 
bones of the chiefs are buried. At a 
little distance from the end nearest 
the sea is the place where the sacri- 
fices are offered ; which, for a con- 
siderable extent, is also loosely paved. 
There is here a very large scaffold, or 
M whatta,” on which the offerings of 
frmts and other vegetables are laid. 


But the animals are deposited on a 
smaller one, already mentioned, and 
the human sacrifices are buried under 
different parte of the [Svement There 
are several other relics which ignorant 
superstition had scattered about this 

S ince ; such as small stones, raised in 
iffereut parts of the pavement, some 
with bits of cloth tied round them, 
others covered with it ; and upon the 
side of the large pile which fronts the 
area are placed a great many pieees of 
carved wood, which are supposed to 
be sometimes the residence of their 
divinities, and consequently held 
sacred. But one place, more particu- 
lar than the rest, is a heap of stones, 
at one end of the large 4, whatta, M 
before which the sacrifice was offered, 
with a kind of platform at one side. 
On this are laid the skulls of all the 
human sacrifices, which are taken up 
alter they havo been several months 
underground. Just above them are 
placed a great number of the pieces 
of w ood ; and it was also here where 
the “maro** and the other bundles 
supposed to contain the god **Ooro” 
(and which I call the ark) were laid 
during the ceremony, a circumstance 
which denotes its agreement with the 
altar of other nations. 

It is much to be regretted that a 
practice so horrid in its own nature, 
and so destructive of that inviolable 
right of self-preservation which every 
one is burn with, should be found 
still existing ; and (such is the power 
of superstition to counteract the first 
principles of humanity 1) existing 
amongst a people in many other re- 
spects emerged from the brutal man- 
ners of savage life. What is still worse, 
it is probable that these bloody rite* 
of worship are prevalent throughout 
all the wide extended islands ot the 
Pacific Ocean. The similarity of cus- 
toms and language which our late 
voyages havo enabled ua to trace be- 
tween the most distant of these Islands, 
makes it not unlikely that some of 
the most important articles of their 
religious institutions should agree. 
Ana, indeed, we have the most au- 
thentic information that human seen-/ 
flees continue to bo offered, at the 
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Friendly Islands. When I described 
Ilia 44 Match© ” at Tongataboo, I men- 
tioned that, on th# approaching sequel 
of that festival, we had been told that 
ten men were to be sacrificed. Thismay 
give ns an idea of the extent of this 
religions massacre in that island. And 
though we should suppose that never 
more than one person is sacrificed on 
any single occasion at Otaheite, it is 
more than probable that these occa- 
sions happen so frequently as to make 
a shocking waste or the human race ; 
for I counted no less than forty-nine 
skulls of former victims lying before 
the 44 moral 99 where we saw one more 
added to the number. And as none 
of those skulls had as yet suffered any 
considerable change from the weather, 
it may hence be inferred that no great 
length of time had elapsed since at 
least this considerable number of un- 
happy wretches had been offered upon 
this altar of blood. 

The custom, though no considera- 
tion can make it cease to be abomin- 
able, might be thought lessdetrixnental 
in some respects if it served to impress 
any awe for the Divinity, or reverence 
for religion, upon the minds of the 
multitude. But this in so far from 
being the case, that though a great 
number of people had assembled at 
the “moral*' on this occasion, they 
did not seem to show any proper 
reverence for what was doing or say- 
ing during the celebration of tne rites. 
And Omai happening to arrive after 
they had begun, many of the spec- 
tators flocked round him and wore 
engaged the remainder of the time in 
maxing him relate some of his adven- 
tures, which they listened to with 
great attention, regardless of the 
solemn offices performing by their 
priests. Indeed, the priests them- 
selves, except the one who chiefly 
repeated the prayers, either from their 
being* familiarised to such objects, or 
from want of confidence in the efficacy 
of their institutions, observed very 
little of that solemnity which is neces- 
sary to give to religious performances 
.their due weight. Their dress was 
only an ordinary one ; they conversed 
together without scruple ; and the only 


attempt made by them to preserve any 
appearance of decency was by exerting 
their authority to prevent the people 
from coming upon the very spot where 
the ceremonies were performed, and 
to suffer us as strangers to advance a 
little forward. They were, however, 
very candid in their answers to any 
questions that were put to them con- 
cerning the institution ; and particu- 
larly on being asked what the intention 
of it was. They said that it was an 
old custom, and was agreeable to their 
god, who delighted in, or in other 
words came and fed upon, the sacri- 
fices ; in consequence of which he 
complied with their petitions. Upon 
its being objected that he could not 
feed on these, as he was neither seen 
to do it, nor were the bodies of the 
animals quickly consumed ; and that 
as to the human, victim they pre- 
vented his feeding on him by burying 
him : to all this they answered, that 
he came in the night, but invisibly ; 
and fed only on the soul or immaterial 
part, which according to their doctrine 
remains about the place of sacrifice 
until the body of the victim be entirely 
wasted by putrefaction. 

It were much to be wished tbnt this 
deluded people may learn to entertain 
the same horror of murdering their 
fellow-creatures, in order to furnish 
such an invisible banquet to their god, 
as they now have of feeding corporeally 
on human flesh themselves. And yet 
wo have great reason to believe that 
there was a time when they were can- 
nibals. We were told (and indeed 
partly saw it) that it is a necessary 
ceremony, when a poor wretch is 
sacrificed, for the pnest to take out 
the left eye. This he presents to the 
king, holding it to his mouth, which 
he desires him to open ; but instead 
of putting it in, immediately with- 
draws it. This they call “ eating the 
man,'* or 44 food for the chief;” and 
perhaps we may observe here some 
traces of former times, when the dead 
body was really feasted upon. But, 
not to insist upon this, it is certain 
that human sacrifices are not the only 
barbarous custom we find still prevail* 
ing amongst this benevolent, humane 
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people. For besides cutting out the J have faithfully described In the last 
jaw-hemes of their enemies slain in Chapter, leaving us no other business 
battle, which they carry about as in Attahooroo, we Embarked about 
trophies, they in some measure offer noon in order to return to Matavai, 
their dead bodies as a sacrifice to the and in our way visited Towha, who 
44 £atooa/ f Soon after a battle in had remained on the little Island 
which they have been victors, they where we met him the day before, 
collect all the dead that have fallen Some conversation passed between 
into thei hands, and bring them to Otoo and him on the present poster* 
the “morai,” where with a great deal of public affairs, and then the latter 
of ceremony they dig a hole and bury solicited mo once more to join them 
them all in it, as so many offerings to in their war against Eirneo. By my 
the gods ; hut their skulls are never positive refusal I entirely lost the 
after taken up. good graces of this chief. . . * m 

Their own great chiefs that fall in On the 14th; a party of us dined 
battle are treated in a different man- ashore with Omai, who gave excellent 
ner. We were informed that their fare, consisting offish, fowls, pork, and 
late King Tootaha, Tubourai-tamaide, j puddings. After dinner, I attended 
and anotner chief who fell with them | Otoo, who had been one of the party, 
in the battle, fought with those of back to his house, where I foqnd all 
Tiaraboo, anil were brought to this his servants very busy getting a 
44 morai, M at Attahooroo. There their quantity of provisions ready for me. 
bowels were cut out by the priests Amongst other articles there was a 
before the great altar; and the bodies large hog, which they killed in my 
afterward buried in three different presence. The entrails were divided 
places, which were pointed out to us, into eleven portions, in such a man- 
in the great pile of stones that com- ner that each of them contained a bit 
pose the most conspicuous part of tli is of everything. These portions were 
4 morai." And their common men ! distributed to the servants, and some 
who also fell in this battle were all i dressed theirs in the same oven with 
buried in one hole at the foot of the j the hog, while others carried off un- 
pile. This Ornai, who was present, .tressed what had come to their share, 
told me was done the day after the There was also a large pudding, the 
battle, with much pomp and cere- whole process in making which I saw. 
mony, and in the midst of a great j It was composed of bread-fruit, ripe 
concourse of people, as a thanksgiving plantains, taro, and palm, or Pan* 
offering to the 44 Eatooa,” for the vie- danus , nuts, each rasped, scraped, or 
tory they had obtained ; while the beat up fine, and baked by itself, 
vanquished had taken refuge in the A quantity of juice expressed from 
mountains. There they remained a cocoa-nut kernels was put into a large 
week or ten days, till the fury of the tray or wooden vessel. The other 
victors was over, and a treaty set on articles, hot from the oven, were de- 
foot by which it was agreed that Otoo posited in this vessel, and a few hot 
should be declared King of the whole stones were also put in, to make the 
island; and the solemnity of invest- contents simmer. Yhrce or four men 
ing him with the 44 maro M was per- mode use of sticks to stir the several 
formed at the same 44 moral/ 1 with ingredients, till they were toooroo- 
great pomp, in the presence of all the rated one with another, and the juice 
principal men of the country. of the cocoa-nut was turned to off ; so 

that the whole mass at last became of 
the consistency of a hasty-pndding. 
Some of these puddings net excellent, 
CHAPTER III. and few that we make to England 

m ^ , equal them. 1 seldom or never dined • 

T, **_ ,? e °* , • yer Y rfngnlar scene without one when I could get it, which 
exhibited at the 44 morai/' which I was not always the case. Otoo's hog 
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being baked, and the pudding which I 
1 hare described being made, they, | 
togethei with tvp living hogs and a 
quantity of bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nuts, were put into a canoe and sent 
on board my ship, followed by my- 
self and all the royal family. 

The following evening, a young 
rani of the Cape breed, that had been 
lambed, and with great care brought 
up on board the ship, was killed by a 
dog. Incidents are of more or less 
consequence, as connected with situa- 
tion. In our present situation, de- 
sirous as 1 was to propagate this useful 
race amongst these islands, the loss 
of the ram was a serious misfortune, 
as it was the only one 1 had of that 
breed, and I had only one of the 
English breed left. And in the even- 
ing of the 7th we played off some 
fireworks before a great concourse of 
people. 

The next day a party qf us dined 
with our former shipmate, Oedidee, on 
*fi$h and pork. The hog weighed about 
thirty pounds ; and it may be worth 
mentioning that it was alive, dressed, 
and brought upon the table within 
the hour. We had but just dined, 
when Otoo came aqd asked me if my 
belly was full ? On my answering in 
the affirmative, he said, “ Then come 
along with me." I accordingly went 
with him to his father's, where I 
found some people employed in dress- 
ing two girls with a prodigious 
quantity of fine cloth, after a very 
singular fashion. The one end of 
coca piece of cloth, of which there 
was a good many, was field up over 
the heads of the girls, while the re- 
mainder was wrapped round their 
bodies, under the arra-pits. Then 
the upper ends were let fall, and 
hung down in folds to the ground 
over the other, so as to bear some re- 
semblance to a circular hoop-petticoat. 
Afterwards, round the outside of all, 
were wrapped several pieces of differ- 
ently coloured cloth, which consider- 
ably increased the size ; so that it was 
not less than five or six yards in cir- 
0 Quit, and the weight of this singular 
attire was as much as the poor girls 
could support. To each were hung 


two “ taames," or breast-plates, by 
way of enriching the whole, and 
giving it a picturesque appearance. 
Thus equipped, they were conducted 
on board the ship, together with 
several hogs and a quantity of fruit, 
which, with the clotn, was a present 
to me from Otoo’s father. Persons of 
either sex dressed in this manner are 
called “atee;” but I believe it is 
never practised except when large 
presents of cloth arc to be made; At 
least I never saw it practised upon 
any other occasion, nor, indeed, had 
I ever such a present before ; but both 
Captain Clerke and I had cloth given 
to us afterwards thus wrapped round 
the bearers. The next day I had a 
present of five hogs and some fruit 
from Otoo, and one hog and some 
fruit from each of his sisters. Nor 
were other provisions wanting. For 
two or three days great quantities of 
mackerel had been caught by the 
natives, within the reef, in seines ; 
some of which they brought to the 
ships and tents, and sold. 

Otoo was not more attentive to sup- 
ply our waiifs by a succession of pre- 
sents, than he w’as to contribute to our 
amusement by a succession of diver- 
sions, A party of us having gone 
down to Oparro qn the 10 th, he treated 
us w ith what may be called a play. 
His three sisters were the actresses; 
and the dresses they appeared in were 
new and elegant, that is, more so 
than we had usually met with at any 
of these islands. But the principal 
object I had in view this day in going 
to Oparre was to take a view of an 
embalmed corpse, which some of our 
gentlemen had happened to meet with 
at that place, near the residence of 
Otoo. On inquiry 1 found it to l>e 
the remains of Tee, a chief well know'll 
to me when I was at this island dur- 
ing my last voyage. It was lying in 
q, “ toopapaoo, " more elegantly con- 
structed than their common ones, 
and in all respects similar to that 
lately seen by us at Oheitepeha, in 
whien the remains of Waheiadoonare 
deposited, embalmed in the same man- 
ner. When wo arrived at the place, 
the body was under cover and wrap- 
2 T 
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pod up in cloth within the “toopa- 
paoo but at my desire the man who 
had the care of it brought it out and 
laid it upon a kind of bier v in such a 
manner that we had as full a view of 
it oa we could wish ; but we were not 
allowed to go within the pales that 
enclosed the “toopapaoo.” After he 
had thus exhibited the corpse, he 
hung the place with mats and cloth, 
so disjjosed as to produce a very 
pretty effect. We found the body 
not only entire in every part, but 
what surprised us much more, was 
that putrefaction seemed scarcely to 
be begun, as there was not the least 
disagreeable smell proceeding from 
it, though the climate is one of the 
hottest, and Tee had been dead above 
four months. The only remarkable 
alteration that had happened was a 
shrinking of the muscular parts of the 
eyes ; but the hair and nails were in 
their original state, and still adhered 
firmly; and the several joints were 
quite pliable, or in that kind of re- 
laxed state which happens to persons 
who faint suddenly. Such were Mr 
Anderson’s remarks to me, who also 
told me, that on liia inquiring into 
the method of effecting this preserva- 
tion of their dead bodies, he had been 
informed that soon after their death 
they are disembowelled by drawing 
the intestines and other viscera out 
at the anus, and the whole cavity is 
then filled or stuffed with cloth in tro- 
ll uced through the same part ; that 
when any moisture appeared on the 
skin it was carefully cried up, and 
the bodies afterward rubbed all over 
with a large quantity of perfumed 
cocoa-nut oil, which being frequently 
repeated, preserved them a great 
many months, but at last they gra- 
dually moulder away. This was the 
information Mr Anderson received ; 
for my own part I could not learn 
any more about their mode of opera* 
tion than what Omai told me, who 
said that they made use of the juice 
of a plant which grows amongst the 
mountains ; of cocoa-nut oil ; and of 
frequent washing with sea-water. 1 
was also told that the bodies of all 
their great men who died a natural 


death are preserved in this manner; 
and that they expose them to public * 
view for a considerable time alter. 
At first they are laid out every day 
when it does not rain, afterwards the 
intervals become greater and greater, 
and at last they are Beldom to be 
seen. 

In the evening we returned from 
Oparee, where we left Otoo and all • 
the royal family ; and I saw none of 
them till the 12th, when all but the 
chief himself paid me a visit. He, 
as they told me* was gone to Atta- 
hooroo to assist this day at another 
human sacrifice which the chief of 
Tiaraboo had sent thither to be offered 
up at the “ morui.” This second 
instance within the course of a few 
days was too melancholy a proof how 
numerous the victims of this bloody 
superstition are amongst this humane 
people. I would have been present 
at this sacrifice too had I known of 
it in time, for now it was too late. 
From the very same cause I missed 
being present at a public transaction 
which had passed at Oparre the pre- 
ceding day, when Otoo, with all the 
solemnities observed on such occa- 
sions, restored to the friends and fid- 
lowers of the late King Tootaha the 
lands and possessions which had been 
withheld from them ever since his 
death. Probably the new sacrifice 
was the concluding ceremony of what 
may be called the reversal of attainder. 

The following evening Otoo returned 
from exercising this most disagreeable 
of all his duties as Sovereign ; and 
the next day, being now honoured 
with his company. Captain Clerks and 
I, mounted ou horseback, took a ride 
round the plain of Mtftavai, to the 
very great surprise of s great train of 
people who attended on the occasion, 
gazing upon us with as much astonish- 
ment as if we had been Gjpntaurs. 
Omai, indeed, had once or twice be- 
fore this attempted to get on horse- 
back, but he had as often been thrown 
off before he could contrive to seat 
himself ; so that this was the first 
time they had seen anybody ride*a» 
horse. What Captain Clarke and* I 
began was after this repeated every 
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dfty while we stayed, by one or another 
m our people, and yet the curiosity 
ol the natives con timed still unabated. 
They were exceedingly delighted with 
these animals, after they had seen the 
use that was made of them ; and as 
far as I could judge they conveyed to 
them a better idea of the greatness of 
other nations than all the other novel- 
ties put together that their European 
visitors had carried amongst them. 
Both the horse and mare were in good 
case, and looked extremely well. 

The next day, Etary or Olla, the 
god of Bolabola, who had for several 
days past been in the neighbourhood 
of Matavai, removed to Oparre, at- 
tended by several sailing canoes. We 
were told that Otoo did not approve 
of his being so near our station, 
where his- people could more easily 
invade our property. I must do Otoo 
the justice to say that he took every 
method prudence could suggest to 
prevent thefts and robberies ; and it 
was more owing to his regulations 
than to our circumspection that so 
few were committed. He had taken 
care to erect a little house or two on 
the other side of the river behind our 
post, and two others close to our tents 
on the bauk between the river and 
the sea. In all these places some of 
his own people constantly kept watch, 
and his father generally resided bn 
Matavai Point, so that we were in a 
manner surrounded by them. Thus 
stationed, they not only guarded us 
in the night from thieves, but could 
observe everything that passed in the 
day, and were ready to collect contri- 
butions from such girls as had private 
connections with our people, which 
was generally done every morning. 
So that the measures adopted by him 
to secure our safety at the same time 
served the m.ore essential purpose of 
enlarging his own profits. Otoo in- 
forming me that his presence was 
necessary at Oparre, where he was to 
give audience to the great personage 
from Bolabola, and asking me to ac- 
company him, I readily consented in 
•hopes of meeting with something 
worth our notice. Accordingly I 
wgut wijbh him in the morning of the 


16th, attended by Mr Anderson. 
Nothing, however, occurred on this 
occasion that was either interesting 
or curious. We saw Etary and his 
followers present some coarse cloth 
and hogs to Otoo, and each article 
was delivered with some ceremony 
and a set speech. After this, they 
and some other chiefs held a consul- 
tation about the expedition to Eimeo. 
Etary at first seemed to disapprove of 
it, but at last his objections were 
overruled. Indeed it appeared next 
day that it w as too late to deliberate 
about this measure; and that Towha, 
Potatou, and another chief had already 
gone upon the expedition, with the 
fleet of Attahooroo. For a messenger 
arrived in the evening with intelli- 
gence that they had reached Eimeo, 
and that there had been some skir- 
mishes without much loss or advan- 
tage on either side. 

In the morning of the 18th Mr 
Anderson, myself, and Omai went 
again with Otoo to Oparre, and took 
with us the sheep which I intended 
to leave upon the island, consisting 
of an English ram and ew r e and three 
Cape ewes, all which I gave to Otoo. 
As all the three cows had taken the 
bull, I thought I might venture to 
divide them and carry some to Ulie- 
tea. With this view I had them 
brought before us, and proposed to 
Etary that if he would leave his bull 
with Otoo, he should have mine and 
one of the three cows, adding that I 
would carry them for him to Ulietea ; 
for I was afraid to remove the Spanish 
bull, lest some accident should hap- 
pen to him, as he w as a bulky, spirited 
beast. To this proposal of mine Etary 
at first made sbme objections, but at 
last agreed to it, partly through the 
persuasion of Omai. However, just 
as the cattle w'ere putting into the 
boat, one of Etary’s followers valiantly 
opposed any exchange whatever being 
made. Finding this, and suspecting 
that Etary had only consented to the 
proposed arrangement for the present 
moment to please me, and that after 
I was gohe lie might take away his 
bull, and then Otoo would not have 
! <?ne, l thought it best to drop the 
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idea of an exchange, as it could not 
be made with the mutual consent of 
both parties, and finally determined 
to leave them all with Otoo, strictly 
enjoining him never to suffer them to 
be removed from Oparre, not even 
the Spanish bull, nor any of the 
sheep, till he should get a stock of 
young ones, which he migh t t h 
dispose to his frienj^ mi^irTiii 
the neighbour ipy 

— icing settled, we left Etary 
and his party to ruminate upon their 
folly, and attended Otoo to another 
place hard by, where we found the 
servants of a chief whose name I for- 
got to ask, waiting with a hog, a pig, 
ami a dog, as a present from their 
master to the Sovereign. These v ore 
delivered with the usual ceremonies, 
and with an harangue in form in 
which the speaker in his master's 
name inquired after the health of 
Otoo and of all the principal people 
about him. This compliment was 
echoed back in the name of Otoo by 
one of his ministers, and then the 
dispute with Eimeo was discussed, 
with many arguments for and against 
it. The deputies of tins chief were 
for prosecuting the war with vigour, 
and ail vised Otoo to offer a human 
sacrifice. On the other hand, a chief 
who was in constant attendance on 
Otoo’s jx?rson opposed if, seemingly 
with great strength of argument. 
This confirm pi) me hi the op inion \ 
that Otoo himself never entered 
le artily into the spirit of this war. 
He now received re {Matted messages 
from Towha strongly soliciting him 
to hasten to his assistance. We were 
tohl that his fleet was in a manner 
surrounded by that of Maheine, but 
tiiat neither the one nor the other 
durst hazard an engagement. 

After dining with Otoo, wc returned 
to Matavai, leaving him at Oparre. 
This clay, and also the 19th, we were 
very siairingly supplied with fruit, 
Otoo hearing of this, he and his 
brother, who raid attached himself to 
Captain Clerke, came from Oparre 
between 9 and 10 o'clock in the even- 
ing with a large supply for both ships. 
This marked his humane attention 


more strongly than anything ho had 
hitherto done for us. The next day * 
all the royal family came with pre- 
sents, so that our wants were not 
only relieved, but we bad more pro- 
visions than we could consume. 

Having got all our water on board, 
the ships being calked, the rigging 
overhauled, and everything put in 
order, I began to think of leaving 
the island, that 1 might have suffi- 
cient time to spare for visiting others 
in this neigh ixmrhood. With this 
view we removed from the shore mtr 
observatories and instruments, and 
bent the sails. Early tbo next morn- 
ing Otoo came on board to acquaiut 
me that all the war canoes of Matavai 
and of the three other districts ad- 
joining were going to Oparre to join 
those belonging to that part of the 
island, and that there would bo a 
general teview there. Soon after the 
squadron of Matavai was all in motion, 
ami, utter parading a while about the 
bay, assembled ashore near the middle 
of it. 1 now went in my boat to take 
a view of them. Of those with stages 
oil which they fight, or what they 
call their war-canoes, there were about 
sixty, with near as many more of a 
smaller size. I whs rcAdy to have 
attended them to Oparre, but soon 
after a resolution was taken- by the 
chiefs that they should not move till 
the next day. 1 looked upon this t»* 
bo a fortunate delay, as it afforded 
j me a go«xl opportunity to get some 
insight into their manner of fightin 
With this view I expressed my wi»h 
to Otoo that he would order some of 
them to go through the necessary 
inamrum*. Two were accordingly 
ordered out into the biQr, in one at 
which Otoo, Mr King, and mystlj 
emWked, and Omai want on beam 
the other. When we had got suffi- 
cient sea-room, we faced and advanced 
upon each other, and retreated by 
turns, as quick as our rowers could 
paddle. During tfai% the warriors on 
the stage# nourished their weapons, 
and played a hundred antic trick*, 
which could answer no other end. m* 
, my judgment, than to work itp their' 
I pasajotis and prepare them for flghuiw 
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Otoo stood by the side of our stage, 

* and gave the necessary orders when 
to advance and when to retreat. In j 
this great judgment and a quick eye 
combined together seemed requisite 
to seize every advantage that might 
offer, and to avoid giving any advan- 
tage to the adversary. At last* after 
advancing and retreating from each 
other at least a dozen times, the two 
canoes closed, head to head or stage 
to stage; and after a short conflict 
the troops on our stage were supposed 
to-be all killed, and we were boarded 
by Omai and his associates. At that 
very instant Otoo and all our paddlers 
leaped overboard, as if reduced to the 
necessity of endeavouring to save 
their lives by swimming. 

If Omai’s information is to be de- 
pended upon, their naval engagements 
are not always conducted iu tins man- 
ner. He told me that they sometimes 
begin with lashing the two vessels 
together, head to head, and then light 
till all the warriors are killed on one 
side or the other. But this close com- 
bat, I apprehend, is never practised 
but when they are determined to con- 
quer or die. Indeed, one or the other 
must happen, for all agree that they 
never give quarter, unless it bo to 
reserve their prisoners for a more cruel 
death the next day. The power and 
strength of these islands lie entirely 
in* their navies. I never heard of a 
general engagement on land, and all 
their decisive battles are fought on the 
water. If the time and place of con- 
flict are fixed upon by both parties, 
the preceding day and night are spent 
in diversions and feasting. Toward 
morning they launch the canoes, put 
everything m order, and with the 
day begins the battle, the fate of 
which generally decides the dispute. 
The vanquished save themselves by a 
precipitate flight, and such as reach 
the shore fly with their friends to 
the mountains, for the victors, while 
their fury lasts, spare neither the 
aged, women, nor children. The next 
day they assemble at the moral,’* to 

• return thanks to the “Eatooa” for 
the victor}', and to ofFer up the slain 
as sacrifices, and the prisoners also if 


they have any. After this a treaty is 
set on foot, and the conquerors for 
the most part obtain their own terms, 
by which particular districts of land, 
and sometimes whole islands, change 
their owners. Omai told us that he 
was once taken a prisoner by the men 
of Bolabola, and carried to that island, 
where he and some others would have 
been put to death the next day if 
they had not found means to escape 
in the night. 

As soon as this mock-fight was over, 
Omai put on his suit of armour, 
mounted a stage in one of the canoes, 
and was paddled all along the shore 
of the bay, so that every one had a 
full view of him. His coat of mail 
did not draw the attention of his 
countrymen so much as might have 
been expected. Some of them, indeed, 
had seen a part of it before ; and there 
were others, again, who had taken 
such a dislike to Omai, from his im- 
prudent conduct at this place, that 
they would hardly look at anything, 
however singular, that was exhibited 
by him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Early in the morning of the 22d, 
Otoo and liis father came on board to 
know when I proposed sailing. For 
having been informed that there w*as 
a good harbour at Eimeo, I had told 
them that I should visit that island 
on my way to Huaheine; and they 
were desirous of taking a passage with 
me, and of their fleet sailing at the 
time to reinforce Towha. As I was 
ready to take my departure, I left it 
to them to name the day; and the 
Wednesday following was fixed upon, 
when 1 was to take on board Otoo, liis 
father, mother, and in short the whole 
family. These points being settled, 
I proposed setting out immediately 
for Oparre, where all the fleet fitted 
out for the expedition was to assemble 
this day and to be reviewed. 

1 had but just time to get into my 
boat when news was brought that 
Towha had concluded a treaty with 
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Maheine, and liad returned with hie 
fteet to Attahooroo. This unexpected 
event made all further proceedings in 
the military way quite unnecessary ; 
and the war-canoes, instead of render 
rousing at Oparre, were ordered home 
to their respective districts. This 
alteration, however, did not hinder 
me from following Otoo to Oparre, 
accom parked by Mr King and Oraai. 
Soon after our arrival, and whiledinner 
was preparing, a messenger arrived 
from Eitneo and related the conditions 
of the peace, or rather of the truce, it 
being only for a limited time. The 
terms were disadvantageous to Ota- 
heite, and mnch blame was thrown 
upon Otoo, whose delay in sending 
reinforcements had obliged Towha to 
submit to a disgraceful accommoda- 
tion. It was even currently reported 
that Towha, resenting his not being 
supported, had declared that as soon 
as 1 could leave the island he would 
join his forces to those of Tiaraboo, 
and attack Otoo at Matavai or Oparre. 
This called upon me to declare in the 
most public manner that I was deter- 
mined to espouse the interest of rny 
friend against any such combination, 
and that whoever presumed to attack 
him should feel the weight of my heavy 
displeasure when I returned again to 
their island. My declaration probably 
had the desired effect, and if Towha 
had any such hostile intention at first, 
we soon heard no more of the report. 
Whappai, Otoo’s father, highly dis- 
approved of the peace, and blamed 
Towha very much for concluding it. 
This sensible old inan wisely judged 
that my going down with them to 
Eimeo must nave been of singular 
service to their cause, though I should 
take no other part whatever in the 
quarrel. And it was upon this that 
he built his arguments, and main- 
tained that Otoo had acted properly 
by waiting for me, though this had 

; revented his giving assistance to 
owha so soon as he expected. 

Our debates at Oparre on this sub- 
ject were hardly ended before a mea- 
senger arrived from Towha, desiring 
Otoo's attendance the next day at the 
moral ” in Attahooroo, to give 


thanks to the gods for the peace he 
had concluded; at least each wet 
Omai’s account to lye of the obleet of 
this solemnity. I was asked to go, 
but being much out of order was ob- 
liged to decline. Desirous, however, 
of knowing what ceremonies might be 
observed on so memorable an occasion, 

I sent Mr King andOmai, and returned 
on board my ship, attended by Otoo's 
mother, his three sisters, and eight 
more women. At first I thought 
that this numerous train of females 
came into my boat with no other vigw 
than to get a passage to Matavai. But 
when we arrived at the ship they told 
me they intended passing the night 
on board for the express purpose of 
undertaking the cure of the disorder 
I complained of, which was a pain of 
the rheumatic kind extending from 
the hip to the foot. I accepted the 
friendly offer, had a bod spread for 
them upon the cabin floor, and sub* 
mi tted myself to tlieirdircctions. I was 
desired to lay myself down amongst 
them. Then as many of them as 
could get round me began to squeeze 
me with both hands from head to 
foot, hut more particularly on the 
parts where the pain was lodged, till 
they made my bones crack and my 
flesh became a perfect mummy. In 
short, after undergoing this discipline 
about a quarter of an hour, 1 was 
glad to get away from them. How- 
ever, the operation gave me immediate 
relief, which encouraged me to submit 
to another rubbing-down before I 
went to bed ; and it was so effectual 
that 1 found myself pretty easy all 
the night after. My female physicians 
repeated their prescription the next 
morning before they went ashore, and 
again in the evening when they re- 
turned on board, after which I found 
the pains entirely removed ; and the 
cure being perfected, they took their 
leave of me the following morning. 
This they call M rontee.” an operation 
which in my opinion far exceeds the 
flesh-brush, or anything of the kind 
that we make use of externally. It 
is universally practised amongst these, 
islanders, being eometimee performed 
by the men, but more generally by 
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the women. If at any time one ap- 
pears languid and tired, and sits 
down by any on of them, they im- 
mediately begin to practise the 
** romee 9 upon his legs ; and I have 
always found it to have an exceeding 
good effect. . . . 

[On the 27th] I accompanied Otoo 
toOparre; and before I left it 1 looked 
at the cattle and poultry which I had 
consigned to my friend’s care at that 
place* Everything was in a promising 
way f and properly attended to. Two 
of tlm geese and two of the ducks 
were sitting ; but the pea and turkey 
hens had not begun to lay. I got 
from Otoo four goats, two of which I 
intended to leave at Ulietea, where 
none had as yet been introduced ; and 
the other two I proposed to reserve 
for the use of any other islands I 
might meet with in my passage to 
the north. 

Our friend Omni got one good thing 
at this island for the many good things 
he gave away. This was a very fine 
double sailing canoe, completely 
equipped, and fit for the sea. Some 
time before I had made up for him 
a BUit of English colours ; but h 
thought these too valuable to be used 
at this time, and patched up a parcel 
of colours, such as flags and pendants, 
to the number of ten or a dozen, 
which he spread on different parts of 
this vessel all at the same time, and 
drew together as many people to look 
at her as a man-of-war would, dressed, 
in a European port. These streamers 
of Omai were a mixture of English, 
French, Spanish, and Dutch, which 
were all the European colours that he 
had seen. When I was last at this 
island, I grtVe to Otoo an English jack 
and pendant, and to Towha a pen- 
dant; which I now found they had 
preserved with the greatest care. 
Omai r had also provided himself with 
a good stock of cloth and cocoa-nut 
oil, which are not only in greater 
plenty, but much better, at Otaheitc 
than at any of the Society Islands, 
insomuch that they are articles of 
trade* Omai would not have behaved 
*o inconsistently, and so much unlike 
himself ns he did in many instances, 


OF A WAR CANOE. «#3 

but for his sister and bfother-in-law, 
who, together with a few more of their 
acquaintance, engrossed him entirely 
to themselves, with no other view than 
to strip him of everything he had 

S ot. And they would undoubtedly 

ave succeeded in their scheme, if I 
had not put a stop to it in time, by 
taking the most useful articles of his 
property into my possession. But 
even this would not have saved Omai 
from ruin, if I had suffered these rela- 
tions of his to have gone with <Jr to 
have followed us to his intended place 
of settlement, Huaheine. This they 
had intended, but I disappointed their 
further views of plunder by forbid- 
ding them to show themselves in that 
island while I remained in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and they knew me too well 
not to comply. 

On the 2$th Otoo came on board, 
and informed me that he had got a 
canoe, which he desired I would take 
with me, and carry home as a present 
from him to the 4 ‘ Earee rahie no Pre- 
tane it being the only thing, he 
said, that he could send worth his 
Majesty's acceptance. I was not a 
little pleased with Otoo for this mark 
j of his gratitude. It was a thought 
I entirely his owrn, not one of us having 
given him the least hint about it ; and 
it showed that he fully understood to 
whom he was indebted for the most 
valuable presents that he had received. 
At first I thought that this canoe had 
been a model of one of their vessels of 
war ; but I soon found that it was a 
small “ivahah,” about sixteen feet 
long. It was double, and seemed to 
have been built for the purpose ; and 
was decorated with all those pieces of 
carved work which they usually fix 
upon their canoes. As it was too 
large for me to take on board, I could 
only thank him for his good inten- 
tion ; but it w r ould have pleased him 
much better if liis present could have 
been accepted. 

We were detained hero some days 
longer than I expected, by light 
breezes from the west, and calms, by 
turns ; so that we could not get out 
of the bay. During this time the 
ships were crowded with our friends, 
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and surrounded by a multitude of 
canoes ; for not one would leave the 
place till we were gone. At length, 
at S o'clock in the afternoon of the 
29th the wind came at east, and we 
weighed anchor. As soon as the ships 
were under sail, at the request of Otoo, 
and to gratify the curiosity of his 
people, I fired seven guns loaded with 
shot ; after which all our friends, 
except him and two or three more, 
left us with such marks of affection 
and grief as sufficiently showed how 
much they regretted our departure. 
Otoo being desirous of seeing the ship 
sail, I made a stretch out to sea and 
then in again ; when he also bid us 
farewell and went ashore in bis canoe. 
The frequent visits we have lately paid 
to this island seem to have created a 
full persuasion that the intercourse 
will not be discontinued. It was 
strictly enjoined to me by Otoo to 
request, in bis name, the “ Earee 
rahie no Pretane*’ to send him by 
the next ships red feathers ami the 
birds that produce them, axes, half-a- 
dozen muskets, with powder and shot ; 
and by no means to forget horses. 

1 have occasionally mentioned my 
receiving considerable presents froa 
Otoo and the rest of the family, with- 
out specifying what returns 1 made. 
It is customary for these people, when 
they make a present, to let us know 
what they expect in return ; and we 
find it necossaiy to gratify them ; so 
that what we get by way of present 
comes dearer than what we get by 
barter. llut as we were sometimes 
pressed by occasional scarcity, we 
could have recourse to our friends for 
a present or supply when we could 
not get our wants relieved by any 
other method ; and therefore, upon 
the whole, this way of traffic was full 
as advantageous to us as to the natives. 
For the most part, I paid for each 
separate article as I received it, except 
in my intercourse with Otoo. His 
presents generally came so fast upon 
me, that no account was kept between 
us. Whatever he asked for that I 
could spare, he had whenever he asked 
for it ; and I always found him moder- 
ate in his demands. 


If I could have prevailed upon 
Omai to fix himself at Otaheite, I 
should not have left it so soon as f 
did. For there was not a probability 
of our being better or cheaper sup- 
plied with refreshments at any other 
place than we continued to be her* 
even at the time of our leaving it. 
Besides, such a cordial friendship and 
confidence subsisted between us and 
the inhabitants as could hardly be 
expected any where else ; and it was a 
little extraordinary that this friendly 
intercourse had never once been su£ 
pended by any untoward accident, 
nor had there been a theft committed 
that deserves to be mentioned. Not 
that I believe their morals in this 
respect to be much mended, but am 
nitricr of opinion that their regularity 
of conduct was owing to the fear the 
chiefs were under of interrupting a 
traffic which they might consider as 
the means of securing to themselves 
a more considerable share of our com- 
modities than could have been got by 
'plunder or pilfering. Indeed, this 
|>oi nt I settled at the first interview 
with their chiefs after my arrival. 
For observing the great plenty that 
was in the island, and the eagerness 
| of the natives to possess our various 
articles of trade, 1 resolved to make 
the most of these two favourable cir- 
cumstances, and explained myself in 
the most decisive terms that I would 
not suffer them to rob us as they had 
done upon many formefr occasions. 
In this Omai was of great use^ as I 
instructed him to point out to them 
tho good consequences of their honest 
conduct, and the fatal mischiefs they 
must expect to suffer by deviating 
from it. 1 1 is not always in the power 
of the chiefs to prevent robberies; 
they arc frequently robbed themselves, 
and complain of it as a great oviL Otoo 
left tho most valuable things he had 
from me iu my possession till the day 
before we sailed ; and the reason he 
gave for it was that they were no- 
where so safe. Since the bringing-in 
of new riches, the inducements to 
pilfering must have increased. The , 
chiefs, sensible of this, are now ex- * 
tremely desirous of cheats. They 
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Deemed to set much value upon a few 
the Spaniard* had left amongst them ; 
and they were dbntinually asking us 
for some* I had one made for Otoo, 
the dimensions of which, according 
to hi* own directions, were eight feet 
in length, five in breadth, and about 
three in depth. Locks and bolts were 
not a sufficient security ; but it must 
be large enough for two people to sleep 
upon, by way of guarding it in the 
night. 

It will appear a little extraordinary 
that we, wno had a smattering of their 
language, and Omai besides for an 
interpreter, could never get any clear 
account of the time when the Span- 
iards arrived, how long they stayed, 
and when they departed. The more 
we inquired into this matter, the more 
we were convinced of the inability 
of most of these people to remember 
or note the time when past events 
happened; especially if it exceeded 
ten or twenty months. It, however, 
apj>eared by the date of the inscrip- 
tion upon the cross, and by the in- 
formation we received from the most 
intelligent of the natives, that two 
ships arrived at Oheitepeha in 1774, 
soon after I left Matavui, which was 
in May the same year. They brought 
with them the house and live stock 
before mentioned. Somo said that 
after landing these things, and some 
men, they sailed in quest of me and 
returned in about ten days. Hut 1 
have some doubt of the truth of this, 
as they were never seen either at 
Huaheine or at Ulietea. The live 
stock they loft here consisted of one 
bull, some goats, hogs, and dogs, and 
the male of some other animal ; which 
we afterward found to be a ram, and 
at this time was at Bolabola, whither 
the bull was also to have been truns- 

f orted. The hogs are of a large 

ind,* have already greatly improved 
the breed originally found by us upon 
the island, and at the time of our late 
arrival were very numerous. Goats 
are also in tolerable plenty, there 
being hardly a chief of any note that 
has not some. As to the dogs that 
‘the Spaniards put ashore, which are 
of two or three sorts, I think they 


would have done the island a great 
deal more service if they had lianged - 
them all, instead of leaving them 
upon it. It was to one of them that 
my young ram fell a victim. 

When these ships left the islands 
four Spaniards remained behind. Two 
were priests, one a servant, and the 
fourth made himself veiy popular 
among the natives, who distinguish 
him by the name of Mateema. He 
seems to have been a person who had 
studied their language, or at least to 
have spoken it so as to be understood ; 
and to have taken uncommon pains 
to impress the minds of the islanders 
with the most exalted ideas of the 
greatness of the Spanish nation, ami 
to make them think meanly of the 
English. He even went so far as 
to assure them that w r e no longer 
existed as an independent nation ; 
that “Pretane*' was only a small 
island which they (the Spaniards) 
had entirely destroyed ; and for me, 
that they had met with me at sea, 
and with a few shot had sent my 
ship and every soul in her to the bot- 
tom, so that my visiting Otaheite at 
this time was of course very unex- 
pected. All this and many other 
improbable falsehoods did this Span- 
iard make these people believe. If 
Spain had no other views in this ex- 
pedition but to depreciate the English 
they had better have kept their ships 
at home ; for my returning again to 
Otaheite was considered as a complete 
confutation of all that Mateema had 
said. 

With what design the priests stayed 
we can only guess. If it was to con- 
vert the natives to the Catholic faith, 
they have not succeeded in any one 
instance. But it does not appear 
that they ever attempted it; for, if 
the natives are to be believed, they 
never conversed with them either on 
this or on any other subject. The 
priests resided constantly in the houso 
at Oheitepeha ; but Mateema roved 
about, visiting most parts of the 
island. At length, after he and his 
companions had stayed ten months, 
two ships came to Oheitepeha, took 
them on board, and sailed again in 
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five days. This hasty departure shows 
*that whatever design the Spaniards 
might have had upon this island, 
they had now laid it aside. And yet, 
as I was informed by Ofcoo and many 
others, before they went away they 
would have the natives believe that 
they still meant to return, and to 
bring with them houses, all kinds of 
animals, and men and women who 
were to settle, live, and die on the 
island. Otoo, when he told me this, 
added that if the Spaniards should 
return he would not let them come 
to M&tavai Fort, which, he said, was 
ours. It was easy to see that the 
idea pleased him, little thinking that 
the completion of it would at once 
deprive him of his kingdom and the 
people of their liberties. This shows 
with what facility a settlement might 
be made at Otaheite ; which, grateful 
as I am for repeated good offices, I hope 
will never happen. Our occasional 
visits may in some respects have 
benefited its inhabitants; but a per- 
manent establishment amongst them 
conducted as most European estab- 
lishments amongst Indian nations 
have unfortunately been, would, I 
fear, give them just cause to lament 
that our ships had ever found them 
out. Indeed, it is very unlikely that 
any measure of this kind should ever 
be seriously thought of, as it can 
neither serve the purposes of public 
ambition nor of private avarice ; and 
without such inducements I may pro- 
nounce that it will never be under- 
taken. 

I have already mentioned the visit 
that I had from one of the two natives 
of this island who had been carried 
by the Spaniards to Lima. I never 
saw him afterward; which I rather 
wondered at, as I had received him 
with uncommon civility. I believe, 
however, that Omai had kept him at 
a distance from me by some rough 
usage, jealous that there should be 
another traveller upon the island who 
might vie with himself. Our touch- 
ing at TenerifTe w*aa a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for Omai, as he prided 
himself in having visited a place be- 
longing to Spain as well as this man. 


1 did not meet with the other who 
bad returned from Lima ; but Captain 
Clerke, who had semi him, spoke of 
him as a low fellow, and as a little 
out of his senses. His own country- 
men, I found, agreed in the same 
account of him. In short, that* two 
adventurers seemed to be hdd in no 
esteem. They had not, indeed, been 
so fortunate as to return home with 
such valuable acquisitions of pro- 
perty as we hod bestowed upon Omai, 
and with the advantages ne reaped 
from his voyage to England, it mttsfe 
be his own fault if he should sink 
into the same state of insignificance. 


CHAPTER V. 

As I did not give up my design of 
touching at Eimeo, at daybreak in 
the morning of the 30tb, after leaving 
Otaheite, 1 stood for the north end 
of the island; the harbour which I 
wished to examine being at that part 
of it. Omai, in his canoe, having 
arrived there long before us, had 
taken some necessary measures to 
show us the place. * However, we 
were not without pilots, having seve- 
ral men of Otaheite on board, and 
not a few women. Not caring to 
trust entirely to these guides, I sent 
two boats to examine the harbour; 
and on their making the signal for 
safe anchorage, we stood in with the 
shills, ami anchored close up to the 
head of the inlet, in ten fathoms 
water. We had no sooner anchored 
than the ships were crowded with the 
inhabitants, whom curiosity alone 
brought on board; for they had 
nothing with them for the purposes 
of burter. But the next moaning this 
deficiency was supplied ; several canoes 
then arriving from more distant parts, 
which brought with them abundance 
of bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and a few 
hogs. These they exchanged for 
hatchets, nails, and beads; for ml 
feathers were not so much sought 
after here as at Otaheite. The snip 
being a good deal pestered with rata, 4 
I hauled her within thirty yards of 
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the shore, as near as the depth of 
water would allow, and made a path 
for them to to the land, by fas- 
tening hawsers to the trees. It is 
said that this experiment has some- 
times succeeded, but I believe we got 
clear of very few, if any, of the numer- 
ous tribe that haunted us. 

In the morning of the 2d, Maheine, 
the chief of the island, paid me a 
visit. He approached the ship with 
great caution, and it required some 
persuasion to get him on board, 
probably lie'was under some appre- 
hensions of mischief from us as friends 
of the Otaheiteans ; these people not 
being able to comprehend how we 
can be friends with any one without 
adopting at the same time his cause 
against his enemies. Maheine was 
accompanied by his wife, who, as I 
was informed, is sister to Oaino of 
Otaheite, of whoso death we had an 
account while we were at this island. 
I made presents to both of them, of 
such things as they seemed to set the 
highest value upon ; and after a stay 
of about half-an-hour they went away. 
Not long after, they returned with a 
large hog, which they meant as a re- 
turn for my present, but I made them 
another present to the full value c f it. 
After this they paid a visit to Captain 
Clerke. 

This chief, who, with a few fol- 
lowers, has made himself in a manner 
independent of Otaheite, is between 
forty and fifty years old. He is 
bala-headed, which is rather an un- 
common appearance in these islands 
at that age. He wore a kind of 
turban, and seemed ashamed to show 
his head ; but whether they them- 
selves considered this deficiency of 
hair a^ a mark of disgrace, or whether 
they entertained a notion of our con- 
sidering it as such, I cannot say. We 
judged that the latter supposition was 
the truth, from this circumstance, 
that they had seen us shave the head 
of one of their people whom we had 
caught stealing. They therefore con 
cluaed that this was the punishment 
usually inflicted by us upon all 
thieves ; and one or two of our gentle- 
men, whose heads were not overbur* 


thened with hair, we could observe, 
lay under violent suspicions of being 
44 tetos. " In the evening, Omai and I 
mounted on horseback, and took a 
ride along the shore to the eastward. 
Our train was not very numerous, as 
Omai had forbid the natives to fol- 
low us, and many complied, the fear 
of giving offence getting the better of 
their curiosity. Towha had stationed 
his fleet in this harbour, and though 
the war lasted but a few days, the 
marks of its devastation were every- 
where to be seen. The trees were 
stripped of their fruit, and all the 
houses in the neighbourhood had been 
pulled down or burned. 

[On the morning of the 6th they 
had intended putting off to sea, when 
they were prevented by first one and 
then another of their goats being 
stolen. One of them was recovered 
without much difficulty, the other 
was only restored to them after a 
threatening message had been sent to 
the chief Maheine, and a number of 
their canoes had been burned.] 

About 9 o’clock [on the 11th] we 
weighed with a breeze down the har- 
bour, but it proved so faint and 
variable that it was noon before we 
got out to sea, when I steered for 
Huaheine, attended by Omai in his 
canoe. He did not depend entirely 
upon his own judgment, but had got 
on board a pilot. I observed that 
they shaped as direct a course for the 
island as I could do. At Eimeo we 
abundantly supplied the ships with 
firewood. We had not taken in any 
at Otaheite, where the procuring this 
article would have been very incon- 
venient, there not being a tree at 
Matavai but what is useful to the in- 
habitants. We also got here 
store of refreshments, both in nogs 
and vegetables, that is, bread-fruit and 
cocoa-nuts, little else being in season* 

I do not know that there is any dif- 
ference between the produce of this 
island and of Otaheite ; but there is 
a very striking difference in their 
women, that I can by no means 
account for. Those of Eimeo are of 
low stature, have a dark hue, and, in 
general, forbidding features. If wa 
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met with a fine woman amongst them, 
we were sure, upon inquiry* to find 
that aha had come from some other 
island. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Havino left Eimeo, with a gentle 
breeze ami line weather, at daybreak 
the next morning we saw Huaheine 
extending from S\V. by W. half 
W. to W. by N. At noon we anchor- 
ed at the north entrance of Owharre 
harbour, which is on the west side of 
the island. The whole afternoon was 
spent in warning theshi)is into a pro- 
per berth ana mooring. Omai entei ed 
the harbour just before us in his 
canoe, but did not land. Nor did he 
take much notice of any of his country- 
men, though many crowded to see him ; 
but far more of them came off to the 
ships, insomuch that we could hardly 
work on account of their numbers* 
Our passengers presently acquainted 
them with what we had done at 
Eimeo, and multiplied the number of 
houses and canoes that we had de- 
stroyed by ten at least. I was not 
sorry for this exaggerated account, as 
I saw that it made a great impression 
upon all who heard it, so that I had 
hopes it would induce the inhabitants 
of this island to behave better to us 
than they had done during my former 
visits. While 1 was at Otaheite 1 
had learned that my old friend Oree 
was no longer the chief of Huaheine ; 
and that at this time he resided nt 
Ulietea. Indeed, he never had been 
more than regent during the minority 
of Taireetareea, the present “Earee 
rahie but he did not give up the 
regency till he was forced. His two 
sons, Opoony and Towha, were the 
first who paid me a visit, coming on 
board before the ship was well in the 
harbour, and bringing a present with 
them. 

Our arrival brought all the princi- 
pal people of the island to our ships 
on the next morning, being the 18tn. 
This was just what I wished, as it 
was high time to think of settling 
Omai ; and the presence of these 


chiefs, I guessed, would enable me to 
do it in tne moat satisfactory manner* 
He now seemed to hare an inclina- 
tion to establish himself at Ulietea ; 
and if he and 1 could have agreed 
about the mode of brinmng that plan 
to bear, I should have liad no objec- 
tion to adopt it. His father had been 
dispossessed by the men of Bolabola, 
when they conquered Ulietea, of some 
land in that island ; and I made no 
doubt of being able to get it restored 
to the son in an amicable manner. 
For that purpose it was necessary 
that he should be upon good terms 
with those who now were masters of 
the island ; but he was too great a 
patriot to listen to any such thing, 
and was vain enough to suppose that 
I would reinstate him in his forfeited 
lands by force. This made ’it im- 
jwssible to fix him at Ulietea, and 
pointed out to me Huaheine as the 
proper place. I therefore resolved to 
avail myself of the presence of the 
chief men of the island, and to make 
this proposal to them. 

After the hurry of the morning was 
over, we got ready to pay a formal 
! visit to Taireetareea, meaning then to 
introduce Ills business. Omai dressed 
himself very properly on the occasion, 
and prepared a handsome present for 
the chief himself, and another for his 
“ Katooa.” Indeed, after he had fjot 
clear of the gang that surrounded him 
at Otaheite, he behaved with such 
prudence os to gain respect. Our 
landing drew most of our visitors 
from the ships, and they, as well aa 
those that were on shore, assembled 
in a large house. The concourse of 
people on this occasion was very greet; 
and amongst them there appeared to 
be a greater proportion of personable 
men and women than we had ever 
seen In one assembly at any of these 
new islands. Not only the bulk; of 
the people seemed in general much 
stouter and fairer than those of Ota* 
heite, but there was also a much 
greater number of men who appeared 
to be of consequence,. In proportion 
to the extent of the islona $ most of 
whom had exactly the corpulent ap- 
pearance of the chfcrfb of Wateeo. 
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W© waited some time for Taireetareea, 
o© I would do nothing till the " Earee 
rabie ’* came ; d>ut when he appeared 
I found that his presence might 
have been dispensed with, as he was 
not above eight or ten years of age. 
Omai, who stood at a little distance 
from this circle of great men, began 
with making his offering to the gods, 
consisting of red feathers, clpth, &c. 
Then followed another offering, which 
was to be given to the gods by the 
chief, and after that several other 
* small pieces and tufts of red feathers' 
were presented. Each article was laid 
before one of the company, who, I 
understood, was a priest, and was de- 
livered with a set speech or prayer, 
spoken by one of Qmai’s friends who 
sat by him, but mostly dictated by 
himself. In these prayers he did not 
forget his friends in England, nor 
those who had brought him safe back. 
The “ Earee rahie no Pretane,” Lord 
Sandwich, “Toote,” “Tatee," 1 were 
mentioned in every one of them. 
When Omai's offerings and prayers 
were finished, the priest took each 
article, in the same order in which 
it had been laid before him, and alter 
repeating a prayer, sent it to the 
•‘moral, which, as Omai told us, 
was at a groat distance, otherwise the 
offerings would have been made there. 

These religions ceremonies having 
been performed, Omai sat down by 
me, and we entered upon business by 
giving the young chief my present, 
and receiving his in return; and, all 
tilings considered, they were liberal 
enough on both sides. Some arrange- 
ments were next agreed upon as to 
the manner of carrying on the inter- 
course betwixt us ; ana I pointed out 
the mischievous consequences that 
would attend their robbing us as they 
had don© during my former visits. 
Oiqai’s establishment was then pro- 
posed to the assembled chiefs. He 
acquainted them “ that he had been 
carried by us into Cur country, where 
he was well received by the great 
King and his ‘Earees, 1 an£ treated 
with every mark of regard and affec- 
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tion while he stayed amongst us ; tfeut 
he had been brought back again, en- 
riched by our liberality with a variety 
of articles which would prove very 
useful to his countrymen ; and that, 
besides the two horses which were to 
remain with him, several other new 
and valuable animals had been left at 
Otaheite, 'which would soon multiply 
and furnish a sufficient number for 
the use of all the islands in the 
neighbourhood. He then signified 
to them that it was my earnest re- 
quest, in return for all my friendly 
offices, that they would give him a 
piece of land to build a house upon, 
and to raise provisions for himself and 
servants, adding that if this could not 
be obtained for him in Huaheine, 
cither by gift or by purchase, I was 
determined to carry him to Ulietea 
and fix him there." 

Perhaps 1 have here made a better 
speech for my friend than he actually 
delivered, but these were the topics 
I dictated to him. I observed that 
what he concluded with, about carry- 
ing him to Ulietea, seemed to meet 
w uh the approbation of all tliechieis, 
and I instantly saw the reason. Oiuai 
had, as 1 have alieady mentioned, 
vainly flattered himself that I meant 
to use force in restoring him to his 
father's lands in Ulietea, and he had 
talked idly and without any authority 
from me on this subject to some of 
the present assembly, who dreamed 
of nothing less than a hostile invasion 
of Ulietea, and of being assisted by 
me to drive the Bolalnda men out of 
that island. It was of consequence, 
therefore, that I should undeceive 
them ; and in order to this I signified 
in the most peremptory manner that 
l neither would assist them in such 
an enterprise, nor suffer it to be put 
in execution while I was in their 
seas ; and that if Omai fixed himself 
in Ulietea, he must be introduced as 
a friend, anc|. not forced uj>on the 
Bolabola men qs their conqueror. 

This declaration gave a new turn 
to the sentiments of the council. 
One of the clxiefs immediately ex-, 
pressed himself to this effect : “That 
the whole island of Huaheine, and 
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r in it* were mine* end that 
therefore 1 might give what portion 
of it 1 pleased to my friend,” Omai* 
who line the rest of his countrymen 
seldom sees things beyond the present 
moment* was greatly pleased to hear 
this* thinking* no doubt, that I should 
be very liberal and give him enough. 
But to otfrr what it would have been 
improper to accept, I considered as 
offering nothing at all ; and therefore 
1 now desired that they would not 
only assign the particular spot, but 
also the exact quantity of land which 
they would allot for the settlement. 
Upon this some chiefs who had al- 
ready left the assembly were sent for, 
and after a short consultation among 
themselves, my request was granted 
by general consent, and the ground 
immediately pitched upon adjoining 
to the house where our meeting was 
held. The extent, along the shoro of 
the harbour, was about 200 yards, 
and its depth to the foot of the hill 
somewhat more ; but a proportional 
part of the hill was included in the 
graut. This business being settled 
to the*!s&tisfaction of all parties, I set 
up a tent ashore, established a post, 
and erected the observatories. The 
carpenters of both ships were also set 
to work to build a small house for 
Omai, in which he might secure the 
European commodities that were his 
property. At the same time some 
hands were employed in making a 
garden for his use, planting shad- 
docks, vines, pine-apples, melons, and 
the seeds of several other vegetable 
articles ; ail of which I had the satis- 
faction of observing to be in a flourish* 
ing state before 1 left the island. 

Omai now began seriously to at- 
tend to his own affairs, and repented 
heartily of his ill-judged prodigality 
while at Otaheite. He found at 
Huaheine a brother* a sister, and a 
brother-in-law, the sister being mar- 
ried 5 but those did not plunder him 
as he had lately been by his other 
relations. I was sorry, however, to 
discover that though they were too 
.honest to dp him any injury, they 
were of top little consequence in the 
island to do him any positive good. 


They had neither authority nor influ- 
ence to protect his person or his pre- 
tty; and in that Mpleas situation 
, had reason to apprehend that he 
ran great risk of oeing stripped of 
everything he had got from us as 
soon as he should cease to have us 
within his reach to enforce the good 
behaviour of his countrymen by an 
immediate appeal to our irresistible 

1 lower. A man who is rioher than 

lis neighbours is sure to be envied 
by numbers who wish to see him 
brought down to their own levels 
But in countries where civilisation* 
law* and religion impose their re- 
straints, the rich have a reasonable 
ground of security. And, besides* 
there being in all such communities 
a diffusion of pro petty, no single in- 
dividual need fear that the efforts of 
all the poorer sort can ever be united 
to injure him, exclusively of others 
who are equally the objects of envy. 

It was very different with OmaL 
He was to live amongst those Who 
are strangers, in & great measure, to 
any other principle of action besides 
the immediate impulse of their na- 
tural feelings. But what was his 
principal danger, he was to be placed 
in the very singular situation of beiug 
the only rich man in the community 
to which he was to belong; and hav- 
ing, by a fortunate connection with . 
us, got into his possession an ac- 
cumulated quantity of a spades of 
treasure which none of his conntvy* 
men could create by any art or in- 
dustry of their own, while all coveted 
a share of this envied wealth, it was 
natural tp apprehend that all would 
be ready to join in attempting to 
strip its sole proprietor. Td prevent 
this, if jiossUde, I desired him to 
make a proper distribution of some 
of Ids movables to two or three of 
the principal chiefs, who, being thus 
gratified themselves, might be induced 
to take him under their patronage 
and protect him from the injuries of 
others. He promised to follow my 
advice ; and I heard with satisfaction 
before I sailed that this very prudent 
step had been taken. Not ^resting, 
however, entirely to the epefation of 
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gratit ude, I had recourse to the more 
forcible motive of intimidation. W ith 
this view I tooH every opportunity of 
notifying to the inhabitants that it 
was my intention to return to their 
island again, after being absent the 
usual time, and that if 1 did not find 
Omai in the same state of security in 
which 1 was now to leave him, all 
those whom I should then discover 
to have been his enemies might ex- 
pect to feel the weight of my resent- 
ment. This threatening declaration 
^will probably have no inconsiderable 
effect ; for our successive visits of late 
years have taught these people to 
believe that our ships are to return 
at certain periods ; and while they 
continue to be impressed with such 
a notion, which 1 thought it a fair 
stratagem to confirm, Omai has some 
prospect of being permitted to thrive 
upon his new plantation. 1 

While we lay in thi9 harbour we 
earned ashore the bread remaining in 
the bread-room to clear it of vermin. 
The number of cockroaches that in- 
fested the ship at this time is incred- 
ible. The damage they did us was 
very considerable, and every method 
levised by xis to destroy them proved 
ineffectual. These animals, which at 
first were a nuisance like all other 
iusects, had now become a real pest, 
and so destructive that few things 
were free from their ravages. If food 
of any kind was exposed only for a few 
minutes, it was covered with them ; 
and they soon pierced it full of holes 
resembling a honeycomb. They were 
i particularly destructive to birds which 
had been stuffed and preserved as 
curiosities, and, what was worse, were 
uncommonly fond of ink, so that the 
writing on the labels fastened to dif- 
ferent articles was quite eaten out ; 
and the only thing that preserved 
books from them was the closeness 
of the binding, which prevented 
these devourers getting between the 
leaves. According to Mr Anderson's 
observations, they were of two sorts, 
the Blotto orietUalis and gennanUa . 

1 See Note at end of Chapter on 
tlie subsequent fortunes of Omai. 


The first of these had been carried 
home in the ship from her former 
voyage, where they withstood the 
severity of the hard winter in 1770, 
though she was in dock all the time. 
The others had only made their ap- 
pearance since our leaving New Zea- 
land, but had increased so fast, that 
they now not only did all the mischief 
mentioned above, but had even got 
amongst the rigging, so that when a 
sail was loosened thousands of them fell 
upon the decks. The orientales , though 
in infinite numbers, scarcely came out 
but in the night, when they made 
everything in the cabins seem as if in 
motion from the particular noise in 
crawling about. And, besides their 
disagreeable appearance, they did 
great mischief to our bread, which 
was so bespattered with tlieir excre- 
ment that it would have been badly 
relished by delicate feeders. 

The intercourse of trade and friendly 
offices was carried on between us and 
the natives without being disturbed 
by any one accident till the evening 
of the 22d, when a man found means 
to get into Mr Bayly’s obsen%tory, 
and to carry off a sextant unobserved. 
As soon as I was made acquainted 
with the theft, I went ashore and got 
Omai to apply to the chiefs to procure 
restitution. He did so, but they 
took no steps toward it, being more 
attentive to a “ haiva ” that was then 
acting, till I ordered the performers 
of the exhibition to desist. They 
were now convinced that I was in 
earnest, and began to make some in- 
quiry after the thief, who was sitting 
in the midst of them quite uncon- 
cerned, insomuch that I was in great 
doubt of his being the guilty person, 
especially as he denied it. Omai, 
however, assuring me that he was the 
man, 1 sent him on board the ship 
and there confined him. This raised 
a general ferment amongst the as- 
sembled natives, and the whole body 
fled in spite of all my endeavours to 
stop them. Having employed Omai 
to examine the prisoner, with some 
difficulty he was brought to confess 
where he bad laid the sextant ; but 
as it was now dark he could not find 
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it till daylight the next morning, 
when it was brought back unhurt. 
After this the natives recovered from 
their fright and began to gather about 
ua as usual. And as to the thief, he 
appearing to be a hardened scoundrel, 
I punished him more severely than I 
had done any culprit before. Besides 
having his head and beard shaved, 1 
orderod 1 oth bis ears to be cut off, 
and then dismissed him. 

This, however, did not deter him 
from giving us further trouble ; for, 
in the night between the 24th and 
25th, a general alarm was spread, 
occasioned as was said by one of our 
goats being stolen by this very man. 
On examination we found that all was 
safe in that quarter. Probably the 
goats were ‘so well guarded that he 
could not put his design in execution. 
Hut his hostilities hail succeeded 
against another object, and it appeared 
that he had destroyed and earned off 
several vines and cabbage- pi ants in 
Omai’s grounds ; and he publicly 
threatened to kill him and to burn 
his house os soon as we should leave 
the island. To provent the fellow’s 
doing me and Omni any more mis- 
chief, 1 had him seized and confined 
on board the ship with a view of car- 
rying him off the island ; and it 
seemed to give general satisfaction to 
the chiefs that I meant thus to dis- 
pose of him. He was from Bolabola, 
but there were too many of the natives 
here ready to assist him in anv of his 
designs whenever he should think of 
executing them. 1 hail always met with 
more troublesome people in H unheme 
than in any other of the neighbouring 
islands ; and it was only fear, and the 
want of opportunities, that induced 
them to benave better now. Anarchy 
seemed to prevail amongst them. 
Their nominal Sovereign, the 44 Earee 
rabie,” as l have before observed, was 
but a child ; and I did not find that 
there was anv one man, or set of men, 
who managed the government for him ; 
so that whenever any misunderstand- 
ing happened between us, I never 
knew with sufficient precision where 
to make application in order to bring 


redress. The young chief's mother 
would, indeed, sometimes exert her* 
self ; but I did not perceive that she 
had greater authority than many 
others. 

Omai's house being nearly finished, 
many of his movables were carried 
ashore on the 36th. Amongst a variety 
of other useless articles was a box of 
toys, which when exposed to public 
view seemed greatly to pleaae the 
gazing multitude. Rut aa to his 
pots, kettles, dishes, plates, drinking- 
mugs, glasses, and the whole train ofc» 
our domestic accommodations, hardly 
any one of his countrymen would so 
much as look at them. Omni himself 
now began to think that they were of no 
man ner of use to him ; that a baked hog 
was more savoury food than a boiled 
one ; that a plantain-leaf made as 
good a dish or plate ns pewter ; and 
that a cocoa-nut shell was os conveni- 
ent a goblet as a black-jack. And 
therefore he very wisely disposed of 
ns many of these articles of English 
furniture for the kitchen and pantry 
as he could find purchasers for amongst 
the people of the ships, receiving from 
them in return hatchets and other 
iron tools, which had a more intrinsic 
value in this part of the world, and 
added more to his distinguishing 
superiority oyer those with whom he 
was to pass the remainder of his days. 
In the long list of the presents be- 
stowed upon him in England fire- 
works had not been forgotten. Some 
of these we exhibited tn the evening 
of the 28th before s great concourse 
of people, who beheld them with a 
mixture of pleasure and fear. What 
remained after the evening's entertain- 
ment were put in order and left with 
Omai, agreeably to their original des- 
tination. Perhaps we need not lament 
it as a serious misfortune that the far 
greater share of this part of his <yugo 
had been already expended In exhibi- 
tions at other islands, or rendered use- 
less by being kept so long. 

Between midnight and four in the 
morning of th$ 80th the Bolabola man 
whom 1 had in confinement found 
means to make his escape out of the 
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of the bilbo-bolt that was about his 
left which was taken from him as 
*oou as he got onshore by one of the 
chiefs, and given to Omai, who came 
on board very early in the morning 
to acquaint me that his mortal enemy 
was again let loose upon him. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that not only the 
sentry placed over the prisoner, but 
the whole watch upon the quarter- 
deck where he was confined, htul laid 
themselves down to sleep. He seized 
the opportunity to take the key of the 
ifpns out of the binnacle-drawer, 
where he had seen it put, and set 
himself at liberty. This escn]>e con- 
vinced me that my people had been 
very remiss in their night-duty, which 
made it necessary to prinish those who 
were now in fault, and to establish 
some new regulations to prevent the 
like negligence for the future. I was 
not a little pleased to hear afterwards 
that the fellow who escaped had trans- 
l>orted himself to Uhctea, in this 
seconding my views of putting him a 
second time in irons. 

As spoil as Omai was settled in liis 
new habitation 1 begau to think of 
leaving the island, and got even thing 
oil* from the slioic this evening except 
the horse and mare, and a goat big 
with kid, which were left in the pos- 
session of our friend, with whom w'e 
were now finally to part. I also gave 
him a boar and two sows of the Eng- 
lish breed, and ho had got a sow or 
two of his own. The horse covered 
the mare while we were at Otahcitc, 
so that I consider the introduction of 
a breed of horses into these islands as 
likely to have succeeded by this valu- 
able present. The history of Omai 
will perhaps dntorest a very numerous 
class of readers moro than any other 
occurrence of a voyage, the objects of 
which do not in general promise much 
en tertaimnen t. Every circumstance, 
therefore, which may serve to convey 
a satisfactory account of the exsict 
situation in which ho was left will be 
thought worth preserving; and the 
following particulars are added to 
complete tne view of his domestic 
establishment. Ho had picked up at 
Otahcitc four or five “ Tuutous ; ” the 1 


two New Zealand youths remained 
with him ; and his brother and some 
others joined him nt Htiahciue, so 
that his family consisted already of 
eight or ten persons, if that can be 
called a family to which not a single 
female as yet belonged, nor, I doubt, 
was likely to belong, unless its master 
became less volatile. At present Omai 
did not seem nt all disposed to take 
unto himself a wdfe. The house 
which wo erected for him was twenty- 
four feet by eighteen, and ten feet 
high. It was composed of boards, 
the spoils of our military operations 
at Eimco ; and in building it, as few 
nails as possible were used, that there 
might be no inducement, from the 
love of iron, to pull it down. It wsts 
settled that immediately after our 
departure he should begin to build a 
large house after the fashion of his 
country, one end of which was to be 
brought over that which we had 
elected, so as to enclose it entirely for 
greater security. In this work some 
of the chiefs promised to assist him ; 
and if the intended building should 
cover the giound which ho market! 
out, it will be as large as most upon 
the island, liis Euiopean weapons 
consisted of a musket, bayonet, and 
cat touche-box ; a fowling-piece; two 
pair of pistols ; and two or three 
swords or cutlasses. The possession 
of these made him quite happy, which 
was my only view in giving him such 
presents. For 1 was always of opinion 
that ho would have been happier with- 
out fire-arms, and other European 
weapons, than with them ; as such 
implements of war, in the hands of 
one whose prudent use of them I had 
some grounds for mistrusting, would 
rather increase his dangers than estab- 
lish his superiority. After he had got 
on shore everything that belonged to 
him, and was settled in his house, lie 
had most of the officers of both ships 
two or three times to dinner ; and his 
table was always well supplied with 
the very best provisions that tho 
island produced. 

Before I sailed, I had the follow- 
ing inscription cut upon the outside 
of his house : 

2 it 
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4i Gk&fyim Tertim Meat, 2 tfotmbrie, to recommend himto tliem now more 
1777. then before, and on which he could 

{ RreoluHon, Joe. Cook, Pr. build either hb fufctre greatness or 
ocsra j Disc&xry, Cat. Gierke, /V. ,# happiness. He seemed even to hove 

mistaken their genius in this mpcct. 
On the 2d of November,, at four in and, in some measure to have for* 
the afternoon, 1 took the advantage gotten their customs ; otherwise be 
of a breeze which then sprung up at must have known the extreme dill* 
EL, and sailed out of the harbour eulty there would be in getting him* 
Most of o^r friends remained on board self admitted aa a person of rank, 
till the shills were under sail ; when, where there is perhaps no Instance 
to gratify their curiosity, 1 ordered of a man’s being raised from on infer* 
five guns to be fired. They then all ior station by the greatest merit, 
took their leave, except Omai, whore- Hank seems to be the veiy foundation, 
mained till we were at sea. We lmd of all distinction here, and of its 
come tosailby a hawser fastened to the attendant, power ; and so pertinaci* 
shore. In casting the ship it parted, misly or rather blindly adhered to, 
being cut by the rocks, and the outer that unless a person has some degree 
cud was left behind, as those who east of it, he will certainly be despised 
it off, did not perceive that it was and hated if ho assumes the appear* 
broken; so that it became necessary [ nnce of exercising any authority. -This 
to send a boat to bring it on board, was really the case in some measure 
In this boat Omai went ashore, after with Omai ; though his countrymen 
taking a very affectionate farewell of were pretty cautious of expressing 
all the officers. He sustained himself I their sentiments while we remained 


with a manly resolution till lie came among them. Had he made a proper 
to me. Then his utmost efforts to uac of the presents he brought with 
conceal liis tears failed; and Air him ftom Knglaud, this, with the 
King, who w'ent in the boat, told me knowledge hi? had acquired by travel- 
tlmt he wept all the time in goinp ling so far, might have enabled him 
ashore. to loini the most useful connections. 


It was no small satisfaction to re- 
fleet that w*e had brought him safe 
back to the very spot fiom which he 
was taken. And yet such is the 
strange nature of human affairs, that 
it is probable we left him in a less 
desirable situation than he was iri 
i»cfore his connection with us. I do 
not by this mean that, because he 
has tasted the sweets of civilised life, 
lie must become more miserable from 


1 5ut w t* have given too many instances, 
in the course of our narrative, of his 
childish inattention to this obvious 
means of advancing his interest. His 
schemes seemed to be of a higher 
though ridiculous nature ; iudecd I 
might Ha y meaner ; for revenge, rather 
than a desire of Incoming great, ap- 
penned to actuate him from the begin- 
ning. This, however, may be excused 
if we consider that it is common to 


being obliged to abandon all thoughts 
of continuing them. I confine myself 
to this single disagreeable circum- 
stance, that the advantages he receiv- 
ed fvom us have placed him in a more 
hazardous situation with resect to 
his personal safety. Onmi, from be- 
ing much caressed in England, lost 
sight of his original condition, and 
never considered iri what manner his 
acquisitions either of knowledge or 
of riches would be estimated by his 
countrymen at his return ; which 
were the only things he could have 


liis countrymen. His father was 
doubtless a man of considerable pro- 
perty in U l idea when that island was 
conquered by those of Bolabola ; atid, 
with many others, sought refuge in 
Huaheinc, where he died sjid left 
Omai with some other children, .who 
by that means became totally depend- 
ent. in this situation lie wits taken 
up by On plain Fnrueaux and carried 
to England. Whether he really ex- 
pected, from his treatment there, thajt* 
r tmv assistance won Id be given him 
’ against the enemies of his father and 
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l»l« country, or whether he imagined 
that hie owu personal courage and 
sufieriority of enowledge would be 
sufficient to dispossess the conquerors 
of Ulietea, is uncertain ; but from the 
beginning of the voyage this was his 
constant theme. He would not listen 
to our remonstrances on so wild a 
determination ; but flew into a passion 
if more moderate and reasonable coun- 
sels were proposed for his advantage. 
Nay, so infatuated and attached to 
his favourite scheme was he, that ho 
fleeted to believe these people would 
certainly quit the conquered island 
as soon as they should hear of his 
arrival at Otaheite. As wo advanced, 
however, on our voyage, he became 
more sensible of his error ; and by 
the time we reached the Friendly 
Islands had even such apprehensions 
of his reception at home, that, as I 
have mentioned in my journal, he 
would fain have stayed behind at Ton- 
ga taboo under Feen ou's protection. 
At these islands he squandered away 
much of his European treasure very 
unnecessarily ; ami he was equally im- 
prudent, as 1 also took notice of above, 
at Tiuraboo, where he could have no 
view of making friends, jus he had not 
any intention of remaining theie. At 
Alatavai he continued the same incon- 
siderate behaviour till I absolutely 
put a stop to his profusion ; and he 
termed such improper connections 
there, that Otoo, who was at first 
much disposed to countenance him, 
afterward openly expressed his dislike 
of him on account of liis conduct. 
It was not, however, too late to re- 
cover his favour ; and lie might have 
settled to great advantage in Otaheite, 
as he had formerly lived several years 
there, and was now a good deal noticed 
by Towha, whoso valuable present of 
a very large double canoe we have 
seen above. The objection to admit- 
ting 'him to some rank would have 
also been much lessened if ho had 
fixed at Otaheite ; os a native will 
always find it more difficult to accom- 
plish such a change of state amongst 
5 £is countrymen, than a stranger, who 
naturally claims respect. But Omai 
remained undetermined to the last, 
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and would not, I believe, have adopted 
my plan of settlement in Huaheiue, 
if I had not so explicitly refused to 
employ force in residing him to ‘his 
fathers possessions. Whether the 
remains of his European wealth, which 
after all his improvident waste was 
still considerable, will bo more pru- 
dently ad m i n i s t ered by him, or w hether 
the steps I took to insure him protec- 
tion in Huaheinc shall have proved 
effectual, must be left to the decision 
of future navigators of this ocean; 
with whom it cannot but be a prin- 
cipal object of curiosity to trace the 
future fortunes of our traveller. At 
present I can only conjecture that 
his greatest danger will arise from the 
very impolitic declarations of his an- 
tipathy to the inhabitants of Bola- 
bola. For these people, from a 
principle of jealousy, will no doubt 
endeavour to render him obnoxious 
to those of Huaheinc, as they are at 
peace with that island at present, and 
may easily effect their designs, many 
of them living there. This is a cir- 
cumstance which, of all others, lie 
might the most easily have avoided. 
For they were not only free from any 
aversion to him, but the person men- 
tioned before, whom we. found at 
Tiaraboo as an ambassador, priest, or 
od, absolutely offered to reinstate 
iin in the property that was formerly 
his fathers. But he refused this 
peremptorily ; and to the very last 
continued determined to take the first 
opportunity that offered of satisfying 
liis revenue in battle. To this, 1 
guess, he is not a little spurred by 
tho coat of mail he brought from Eng- 
land ; clothed in which, and in posses- 
sion of some fire-arms, he fancies that 
he shall be invincible. 

Whatever faults belonged to Oinai’s 
character, they were more than over- 
balanced by his great good-nature 
and docile disposition. During tho 
whole time lie was with me I very 
seldom had reason to be seriously dis- 
pleased with liis general conduct. His 
grateful heart always retained the 
highest sense of the favours he had 
received in England ; nor w ill he 
ever forget those who honoured him 
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with their protection and friendship 
during his stay there. Mo had a 
tolerable share of understanding, but 
wanted application and perseverance 
to exert it ; so that his knowledge of 
things was very general, and in many 
instances imperfect. Ho was not a 
man of much observation. There were 
many useful arts, as well as elegant 
amusements, amongst the people of 
the Friendly Islands, which he might 
have conveyed to liis own ; where 
they probably would have been readily 
adopted as being so much in their 
owu way. But 1 never found that he 
used the least endeavour to make 
himself master of any one. This kind 
of indifference is, indeed, the charac- 
teristic foible of his nation. Euro- 
jMiiins have visited them at times for 
these ten years past, yet we could not 
discover the slightest trace of any 
attempt to profit by this intercourse ; 
nor have they hitherto copied after us 
in any one thing. We are not, there- 
fore, to expect that Omai will be able, 
to introduce many of our arts and 
customs among them, or much im- 
prove those to which they have been 
long habituated. I am confident, 
however, that ho will endeavour to 
bring to infection the various fruits 
and vegetables we planted, which will 
be no small acquisition. But the 
greatest Ixuieiit these islands are likely 
to receive from Oinai's travels will be 
in the animals that have been left 
upon them ; which probably they 
never would have got had he not come 
to England. When these multiply, 
of which I think there is little doubt, 
Otalieite and the Society Islands will 
equal, if not exceed, any place in the 
known world for provisions. 

Omai’B return, and the substantial 
proofs he brought back with him of 
our liberality, encouraged many to offer 
themselves as volunteers to attend me 
to “Pretane.” I took every oppor- 
tunity of expressing my determination 
to reject alt such applications. But 
notwithstanding this, Omai, who was 
very ambitious of remaining the only 
great traveller, being afraid lest I 
might be prevailed upon to put others 
in a situation of rivalling him, fre- 


quently put me in mind that Lord 
Sandwich had told him no others 
of his country men *ere to come to 
England. If there had been the meet 
distant probability of any ship being 
Again sent to New Zealand, f would 
have brought the two youths of that 
country home with me, as both of 
them were very desirous of continuing 
with us. Tiarooa, the eldest, was an 
exceedingly well disposed young man, 
with strong natural sense, and capable 
of receiving any instruction. He 
seemed to be fully sensible of the hi*, 
feriority of his own country to these 
islands, and resigned himself, though 
perhaps with reluctance, to end his 
days in ease and plenty in Huaheinc. 
But the other was so strongly attached 
to us, that he was taken out of the 
ship and carried ashore by force. He 
was a witty, smart boy ; and on that 
account much noticed on board. 1 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tiif. bo.it that carried Omai ashore, 
never to join us again, having returned 
to the .ship with the remainder of tlio 


1 )n> u did not live long to enjoy 

his good fortune ; it does not apjn ar 
that he had any reason to complain of 
the rapacity or covetousness of his 
neigltlKmrs. The numerous article 
of European manufacture which wore 
in his possession rendered his house a 
splendid museum of curiosities in the 
eyes of a South Sea islander; and it 
is possible that his pride felt gratified 
in being thus able to minister to their 
wonder and admiration? He con-, 
ducted himself prudently, and gained 
the esteem of his neighbours by the 
affability with which he recounted liis 
voyages and adventures. Abqat two 
years and a half after Captain Cook's 
departure, Omai died a natural death ; 
nor did the New Zealanders survive 
him long enough to furnish European 
navigators with an ampler account of 
the influence which his experience and# 
observations abroad may Lave exerted 
on his countrymen." 
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hawser, wc hoisted lior in and imme- 
diately stood over for Ulietea, where 

intended to <loiieh next. At 10 
o'clock at night we brought to till 
four the next morning, when wc made 
Bail round the south end of the island 
for the harbour of Ohamaneno. We 
met with calms and light airs of wind 
from different directions by turns, so 
that at noon we were still a league 
from the entrance of the harbour. 
While we were thus detained, my old 
friend Oreo, chief of the island, with 
his son, and Pootoe, his son-in-law, 
came off to visit us. . . . 

Though we liad separated from 
Omai, we were still near enough to 
have iirtelligenco of his proceeding ; 
and I had desired to hear from him. 
Accordingly, about a fortnight after 
our arrival at Ulietea he sent two of 
his people in a canoe, who brought 
me the satisfactory intelligence that 
he remained undisturbed by tbc people 
of the island, and that everything went 
well with him, except that his goat 
had died in kidding. He accompanied 
this intelligence with a request that 
1 would send him another goat and 
two axes. Being happy to have this 
additional opportunity of serving him, 
the messengers were sent hack to Ilua- 
hein© on the 18th with the axes, and 
two kids, male and female, which were 
spared for him out of the Discovery. 

The next day 1 delivered to Captain 
Clerke instructions how to proceed in 
ease of being separated from mo after 
leaving these islands ; and it may not 
be improper to give them a place hero. 

<• By Captain James Cook, Commander 
of Jlis Majesty's Slvo p ^ LC ^solu- 
tion. • 

Whereas the passage from the 
Society Islands to the northern const 
of America is of considerable length 
botV in distance and in time, and as 
a "part of it must be performed in the 
very depth of winter, when gales of 
wind and bad weather must be ex- 
pected, and may possibly occasion a 
separation, you are to take all imagin- 
able care to prevent this. But if, not- 
withstanding all our endeavours to 
kee}> company, you should be separated 
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from ine, you are first to look for me 
where you last saw me. Not seeing 
mo in five days, you arc to proceed 
(as directed by the instructions of 
their Lordships, a copy of which you 
have already received) for the coast of 
New Albion, endeavouring to fall in 
with it in the Latitude of 45°. 

“In that latitude, and at a con- 
venient distance from the land, you 
are to cruise for me ten days. Not 
seeing mo in that time, you arc to 
put into the first convenient port, in 
or to the north of that latitude, to 
recruit your wood and water, and to 
procure refreshments. 

“During your stay in port, you 
arc constantly to keep a good look- 
out for me. It will be necessary, 
therefoic, to make choice of a station 
situated as near the sea-coast as is 
possible, the better to enable you to 
see me when 1 shall appear in the 
oiling. 

“If I do not join yon before the 
1st of next April, you arc to put to 
sea, and proceed northward to the 
Latitude f>d° ; in which latitude, and 
at a convenient distance from the 
coast, never exceeding fifteen leagues, 
you are to cruise for me till the 10th 
of May. 

“ Not seeing me in that time, yon 
are to proceed noithunrd, and endea- 
vour to find a passage into the Atlantic 
Ocean, through Hudson's or Baffin's 
Bays, as directed by the above-men- 
tioned instructions. 

“ But if you should fail in finding 
a passage through either of the said 
bays, or by any other way, as the 
season of the year may render it unsafe 
for you to remain in high latitudes, 
you are to repair to the harbour of St 
Peter and St Paul in Kamt.schatka, 
in order to refresh your people and to 
pass the winter. 

“ But nevertheless if you find that 
you cannot procure the necessary re- 
ireshments at the said port, yon aro 
at liberty to go where you shall judge 
most proper ; taking care, before you 
depart, to leave with the governor an 
account of your intended destination, 
to be doliyered to mo upon my arrival ; 
and in the spring of the ensuing year* 
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1771*, you ate to repair back to the 
above-mentioned port, endeavouring 
to be there by the 10th of May, or 
sooner. 

** If, on your arrival, you receive 
no orders from, or account of me, so 
as to justify your pursuing any other 
measures than what are pointed out 
in the before-mentioned instructions, 
your future proceedings are to be 
governed by them. 

41 You are also to comply with such 
wirts of said instructions us have not 
hjcii executed, and are not contrary 
to these orders. And in case of your 
inability, by sickness or otherwise, to j 
carry these and the instructions of j 
their Lordships into execution, you I 
are to Ik* careful to leave them with 
the next officer in command, who is 
hereby required to execute them in 
the best manner he can. 

41 Given under my hand, on hoard 
the Resolution, at Uiietea, the 
18th day of November 1777. 

44 J. Cook. 

44 To Captain Charles C7cr£v, 
Commander of Il<$ Majesty* 

Sloop the Discovery." 

Vi hilo we lay moored to the shore, 
we heeled, ami scrubbed both sides 
of the bottoms of the ships. At the 
same time, we fixed some tin plates 
under the binds ; first taking off the 
old sheathing, and putting in a piece 
unfilled, over which the plates were 
nailed. These plates I had from the 
ingenious Mr lVlham, Secretary to 
the Commissioners for Victualling 
his Majesty’s Navy, with a view of 
trying w hether tin would answer the 
same end as copper on the bottoms of 
ships. 

On the 24th in the morning I was 
informed that a midshipman and a 
seaman, both belonging to the Dis- 
covery, were missing. Soon after, 
we learned from the natives that thoy 
went away in a canoe the preceding 
evening, and were at this time at the 
other end of the island. As the mid- 
shipman was known to have expressed 
a desire to remain at these.islunds, it 
seemed pretty certain that he and his 
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com j mn ion Iiim! gone off with thin in* 
tcntion, and Captain Clerke set out in 
quest of them with Wo armed boats 
and a party of marines. Ills expedi 
tion proved fruitless, for he returned 
in the evening without having got 
any certain intelligence where they 
were. From the conduct of the 
natives. Captain Clerke seemed to 
tli ink that they intended to conceal 
the deserters, and with that view had 
amused him with false information 
the whole day, «uid directed him to 
search for them in places where they* 
were not to bo found. The captain 
judg«rd right, for the next morning 
we were told that our runaways were 
at Otaha, As these two were not the 
only persons in the ships who wished 
to end their days at these favourite 
islands, in order to put a stop to any 
further desertion it was necessary to 
get them back at all events, and that 
the natives might lie convinced that 
1 was in earnest, l resolved to go 
after them myself, having observed, 
frorti repeated instances, that they 
seldom offered to deceive me with 
false information. Accordingly l set 
out the next morning with two armed 
boats, being accompanied by the chief 
himself. 1 proceeded, as he directed, 
without stopping anywhere till we 
name to the middle of the east side of 
Ot iha. There we put ashore ; ami 
Oreo despatched a man before us with 
orders to seize the deserters and keep 
them till we should arrive with the 
boats. But when wo got to the place 
where we expected to find them, we 
were told that they had quitted this 
island and gone over to tfolabola the 
day before. I did not think proper 
to follow them thither, brft returned 
to the ships, fully determined. How- 
ever, to have recourse to a measure 
which I guessed would oblige the 
natives to bring them back* 

Soon after daybreak the chkOfc&s 
son, daughter, and son-in-law came 
on board the Resolution. The three 
last 1 resolved to detain till the two 
deserters should be brought bock. 
With this view Captain Clerke in- - 
vited them to go on board his ship f* 
and, os soon as they arrived there, 
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confined them in hi* cabin. The 
chief was with me when the news 
reached him. • He immediately nc- 

S uainted me with it, supposing that 
lis step bad been taken without my 
knowledge and consequently without 
my approbation. I instantly unde- 
ceived him ; and then he began to 
have apprehensions as to his own 
situation, and his looks expressed the 
utmost perturbation of mind. Jlut I 
soon made him easy as to this, by 
telling him that lie was at liberty to 
leave the ship whenever he pleased, 
and to take such measures as he 
should judge best calculated to get 
our two men back; that if he suc- 
ceeded, his friends on board the Dis- 
covery should be delivered up ; if not, 
that 1 was determined to carry them 
away with me. 1 added that his own 
conduct, as well as that of many of 
his people, in not only assisting these 
two men to escape, but in being even 
at this very time assiduous in enticing 
others to follow them, would justify 
any step 1 could take to put a stop 
to such proceedings. 

This explanation of the motives 
upon which 1 acted, and which v\e 
found means to make Oreo and his 

a le who were present fully corn- 
end, seemed to recover them in a 
great measure from that general con- 
sternation into which they were ut 
first thrown. But, if relieved from 
apprehensions about their own safety, 
they continued under the deepest 
concern for those who wero prisoners. 
Many of them went under the Dis- 
covery’s stern in canoes to bewail 
their captivity ; which they did with 
long and loud exclamations. ** l’oo- 
dooa! ,,# for so the chiefs daughter was 
called, resounded from every quarter, 
and the women seemed to vie with 
each other in mourning her fate with 
more significant expressions of their 
grief than tears and cries, for there 
wero many bloody heads upon the 
occasion. Oreo himself did not give 
way to unavailing lamentations, but 
instantly began his exertions to ro 
cover our deserters by dispatching a 
canoe to Bolabola with a message to 
Opoony, the Sovereign of that island. 


acquainting him with what luid hap- 
pened, and requesting him to seize 
the two fugitives and send them back. 
The messenger, who was no less a 
man than the father of Pootoe, Oreo’s 
son-in-law, before he set out came to 
receive my commands. I strictly 
enjoined him not to return without 
the deserters ; and to tell OjK>ony 
from me that if they had left Bola- 
bola he must send canoes to bring 
them back ; for I suspected that they 
w f ould not long remain in one place. 

The consequence, however, of the 
prisoners was so great that the natives 
did not think piopcr to trust to the 
return of our people for their release ; 
or at least their impatience was so 
great, that it hurried them to make 
an attempt which might have involved 
them in still greater distress had it 
not been fortunately prevented. Be- 
tween 5 and 0 o’clock in the evening 
1 Observed that all their canoes in 
and about the harbour, began to 
move oifas if some sudden panic had 
seized them. I was ashoie, abreast 
i of the at t lie time, and in 

quired in vain to find out the cause ; 
till our people called to us from the 
Discovery, and told us that a party 
of the natives had seized Captain 
Clerke and Mr Gore, who had walked 
out a little way from the ships. 
Struck with the boldness of this plan 
of retaliation, which seemed to coun- 
teract me so elfoetually in my own 
way, there was no time to deliberate. 

I instantly ordered the people to arm, 
and in less than five minutes a strong 
party under the command of Mr 
King was sent to rescue our two 
gentlemen. At the same time two 
armed boats, and a paity under Mr 
Williamson, went after the flying 
canoes to cut oif their retreat to the 
shore. These several detachments 
were hardly out of sight before an 
account arrived that we had been 
misinformed ; upon which 1 sent and 
called them all in. 

It was evident, however, from seve- 
ral corroborating circumstances, that 
the. design of seizing Captain Clerke 
had really been in agitation amongst 
I the natives ; nay, they made, ao 
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secret in sneaking of it the next day. 
lint thoir first and great plan of oper- 
ations was to have laid hold of me. 
It was niv custom every evening to 
bailie in the fresh water. V cry often 1 
went alone, and always without arms. 
Expecting to go as usual this even- 
ing, they had determined to seize mo, 
and Captain Clcrko too, if ho had 
accompanied mo. But I hud, after 
confining Oreo’s family, thought it 
prudent to avoid putting myself in 
their power ; and had cautioned Cap- 
tain Clerke and the officers not to go 
far from the ships. In the com so of 
the afternoon the chief asked me tin re 
several times if I would not go to the 
hathing-placc ; and when he found at 
last that l could not he prevailed 
upon, ho went otV with the ie*t of his 
]H‘Ople, in spite of all I eonld do or 
say to stop him. But as 1 had no 
suspicion at this time of their design, 
I imagined that some sudden fright 
had seized them, winch would tis 
usual soon be over. Finding them- 
selves disappoint* d as to me, they 
fixed on those who were more in their 
]>ower. It was fortunate for all parties 
that they did not succeed, and not 
less fortunate that no mischief was 
done on the occasion. For not a 
musket was fired, excel it two or three 
to stop the canoes. To that firing, 
perhaps Messrs Clerk e and Gore owed 
their safety; 1 for at that very instant 
a party of the natives armed with 
clubs were advancing toward them ; 
and on hearing the report of the 
muskets they dispersed. This con- 
spiracy, as it may be called, was 
liist discovered by a girl whom one 
of the officers had brought from Iltia- 
heine. She, overhearing some of the 
Ulietcans say that they would seize 
Captain Cleikeand Mr Gore, ran to 
acquaint the first of our people that 

* Perhaps they owed their safety 
principally to Captain Clerke’s walk- 
ing with a pistol in liis hand, which 
he once fired. This circumstance is 
omitted both in Captain Cook's and 
in Mr Anderson’s journal, but is hero 
mentioned on the authority of Cap- 
tain King. — AoU in Original? Edition. 


she met with. Those who were 
charged with the execution of the 
design threatened to till her, a* soon 
as wo should leave the island, for dis- 
appointing them. Being aware of 
this, wo contrived that nor friends 
should come some days alter, and 
take her out of the ship to convey 
her to a place of safety, where she 
might lie concealed till they should 
have an opportunity of sending her 
back to Iluaheine. 

On the 27th our observatories were 
taken down, and everything wo hi\d n 
ashore carried on board ; the moor- 
ings of the ships were cast off; and 
wo transported them a little way 
down the harbour, where they came 
to an anchor again. Toward the 
afternoon the natives began to shake 
otV their fears, gathering round and 
on hoard the ships as usual ; and the 
awkward transaction of the day be- 
fore seemed to be forgotten on both 
sides. The following night the wind 
blew j ti hutd squalls from S. to K. f 
attended with heavy showers of rain. 

; In one of the squalls the cable by 
' which the Besot ution was riding. 

1 »artcd just without the hawse. We 
i ad another anchor ready to let go ; 

| so that the ship was presently brought 
up again. In the afternoon the wind 
became moderate, ami wc hooked the 
end of the l*e*t small bower cable and 
got it again into the hawse. 

Oreo, the chief, being uneasy, ah 
well ns myself, that no account had 
l>oon received from Bolabols, act out 
this evening for that inland, and de- 
sired me to follow down the next day 
with the ships. This was my Inten- 
tion, but the wind which kept us in 
the harbour brought Oreo back from 
Bolabola with the two deserters. 
They had reached Otaha the same 
night they deserted ; but findittg it 
impossible to get to any of the 
to the eastward (which was thoir 
tention) for want of wind, they had 
proceeded to Bolabola, and from 
thence to the small island Toobaee, 
where they were taken by the father 
of Pootoc, in consequence of the first 
message sent to Opoony. Aa soon as 
they were on board, the throe pri- 
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601101 -s wore released. Tims ended an 
affair which had given me much 
trouble and venation. Nor would I 
have exerted myself so resolutely on 
the occasion but for the reason before 
mentioned, and to save the son of a 
brother officer from bping lost to his 
country. The wind continued con- 
stantly between tlie N. and W., and 
confined ns in thelmrbourtill 8 o’clock 
in the morning of the 7th of Decem- 
ber, when we took the advantage 
of a light breeze which then sprung 
'up at NE., and with the assistance 
of all the boats got out to sea, witli 
the Discovery in company. 

During the last week we had been 
visited by people from all parts of the 
island, who furnished us with a large 
stock of hogs and green plantains ; 
so that the time we lay wind -bound in 
the harbour was not cntiiely lost, 
green plantains being an excellent \ 
substitute for bread, as they will keep j 
good a fortnight or three weeks. Be- 
sides this supply of provisions wc 
also completed our wood and water. 
The inhabitants of Ulietea seemed in 
general smaller and blacker than 
those of the other neighbouring I 
islands, and appeared also less orderly, 
which perhaps may be considered ns 
tho consequence of their having be- 
come subject to the natives of nola- 
bola. Oreo, tlicir chief, is only a 
sort of deputy of the Sovereign of 
that island, and the conquest seems 
to have lessened the number of sub- j 
ordinate chiefs resident among them ; ! 
so that they are kss immediately 
under the inspection of those whose 
interest it is to enforce due obedience 
to authority. Ulietea, though now 
reduced to this humiliating state, was j 
formerly, as we were told, the mo*t j 
emir cut of this cluster of islands, j 
nml probably tho first seat of govern- j 
for they say that the present | 
*yal family of Otalieitc is descended 
Atom that which reigned here before 
the late revolution. Ooroo, the de- 
throned monarch of Ulietea, was still 
alive when we wero at Hnaheine, j 
where ho resides, a royal wanderer, j 
furnishing in his person an instance 
Of the instability of power, but what j 


is more remarkable, of the respect 
paid by these people to i>articuiar 
families, and to the customs which 
have once conferred sovereignty ; for 
they suffer Ooroo to preserve all the 
ensigns which they appropriate to 
majesty, though he has lost his do- 
minions. 

Wo saw a similar instance of this 
while w f e were at Ulietea. One of 
the occasional visitors 1 now had was 
my old friend Oree, the late chief of 
Iiualieine. He still preserved his 
consequence, came always at the 
head of a numerous body of attend- 
ants, and was always provided with 
such presents as were very acceptable. 
This chief looked much better now 
than 1 had ever seen him during 
cither of my former voyages. 1 1 could 
account for his improving in health 
as he grew older only from his drink- 
ing less copiously of the **ava” in 
his present station as a private gentle- 
man than he had been accustomed to 
do when he was regent. 


CHAiTEK VIII. 

j A* soon as wc had got clear <»i the 
h.ubour we took leave of Ulietea and 
steeled for Bolubola. The chief, if 
| not sole, object I had in view by 
visiting that island was to procure 
from its monarch, Opoonv, one of the 
anchors which M. do Bougainville 
had lost at Otaheito. Tin's Inning 
afterwards been taken up 1*y the 
natives there, had as they inhumed 
me been sent by them as a present, to 
that chief. My desire to get posses- 
sion of it did not arise from our In ing 
in want of anchors. But having ex- 
pended all the hatchets and other 
iron tools which wc had brought from 
England in purchasing lefreshments, 
we were now reduced to the necessity 
of creating a fresh assortment of trad- 


1 Captain Cook had seen Oreo in 
I7f>9, when he commanded tho En- 
deavour; also twice during his second 
voyage in 1772 . — Note in Original 
Edition* 
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big articles by fabricating them out anchor, and produced the present I 
of the spare iron we had on board ; had prepared Tor him, consisting of a 
and in such conversions, and in the linen night-gown, a «Airt» some gauze 
occasional uses of the ships, great part handkerchiefs, a looking glass, some 
«f that had been already exwnael. Wads and other toys, and “six axes. 

1 thought that M. de Bougainville's At the sight of these last there was a 
anchor would supply our want of this general outcry. 1 could only guess 
useful material, ami I made no doubt the cause by Opoony’a absolutely rc- 
that I should be able to tempt Opoony fusing to receive my present till I 
to part H th it. should get the anchor. # He ordered 

Oreo, and six or eight men more three men to go and deliver it to me, 
from Ulietca, took a passage with us and, as 1 understood, I was to send 
to Bolabola. Indeed, most of the by them what I thought proper in 
natives in general, except the chief return. With those messengers wt>i 
himself, would have gladly taken a set out in our boats for an island 
passage with us to England. At sun- lying at the north side of the entrance 
set, Wing the length of the south into the lmrlwvtir, where the anchor 
'joint of Bolabola, we shortened sail, * had l>ecn dcisisited. I found it to Im 
and spent the night making short ; neither so largo nor ho perfect a* 1 
boards. At daybreak on the. 8th we expected. It had origimuly weighed 
made sail for the harbour, which is 700 pounds, according to the mark 
on the west side of the island. The | that was upon it; but tho ring, 
wind was scant, so that we had to ply with part of the shank, and the two 
up, and it was 9 o’clock Indore wr ! punts, were now wanting. I was 
got near enough to send away a boat , no longer at a loss to guess the reason 
to sound the entrance; for 1 hud ; of Opoony *n ivfndng my present ; be 
thoughts of running the ships in and i doubtless thought that it ho much 
anchoring for a day or two. When ' exceeded the value of the anchor in 
the boat rot limed, the master, who its present state that I should be din- 
was ill her, reported that though at i pleased when l saw it. Be this as it 
the entrance of the harbour the bottom ! may, I t«»ok the anchor as I found it. 
was rocky, there was good ground j ami sent him every article of the pre- 
within, and the depth of water twenty- j sent that I at first intended. Having 
seven and twenty-five fathoms, and j thus completed my negotiation, I re* 
that there was room to turn the sditps j turned on boaid, and haring hoisted 
in, the channel being one-third of a j in the boats, made sail from tho island 
mile broad. In consequence of this j to the north, 

i rport we attempted to work the ships While the Inmts were hoisting in, 
in ; but the tide as well as the wind some of tho natives came off in three 
lremg against us, after making two or or four canoes to see tho ships, os 
throe trips I found that it could not they said. They brought with them 
l*o done till the tide, should turn in a few cocoa-nuts ami one pig; which 
our favour. Upon this I gave up tho was the only one we got at the island, 
design of carrying the ships into tlio I make no donbt, Yiowefer, that if 
harbour, and having ordered the boats wo had stayed .till the next day we 
to l»e got ready, I embarked in mtc of should have been plentifully supplied 
them, accompanied by Oreo and his wfth provisions; and I think the 
companions, and was rowed in for the natives would feel themselves dkiap 
febmd. pointed when they found thaF^vo 

We landed where the natives di- were gone. But as we hod already 
reeled us, and soon after I was intro- a very good Stock both of hogs and 
duced to Opoony, in the midst of a of fruit on board, and very little of 
great concourse of people. Having anything left to purchase more, I 
no time to lose, as soon as tho neves- could have no inducement to defer . 
sary formality of compliments was any longer the prosecution of our 
over 1 asked the chief to give me the » voyage. [An account is here omitted 
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of tho circumstances attending the ation for a breed of sheep at Bola- 
conqnest of (Jlictea and Otaha by the ^ola. I also left at Ulietea, under 
people of Bolaftola — those two islands care of Oreo, an English boar and 
remaining under the sway of King sow and two goats; so that not only 
Opoony, while Hualieine, which had Otaheite, but all the neighbouring 
also been connuered, thanks to the islands will in a few years have their 
aid of the Otaneiteans, regained and race of hogs considerably improved, 
retained their independence. The and probably be stocked with all the 
reader will recall Oniai’a rancour valuable animals which have been 


against the Bolabolans, through whose 

1 >redominance in the contest he lost 
lis patrimony in Ulietea.] 

Ever since the conquest of Ulietea 
and Otaha, the Bolabola men have 
been considered by their neighbours 
as invincible ; and such is the extent 
of their fame, that even at Otaheite, 
which is almost out of their reach, if 
they are not dreaded, they are at least 
respected for their valour. It is said 
that they never lly iu battle, and that 
they always beat an equal number of 
the other islanders. But, besides 
these advantages, their neighbours 
seem to ascribe a great deal to the 
superiority of their god, who, they 
believed, detained us at Ulietea by 
contrary winds, as being unwilling 
that we should visit an island under 
hi* special protection. How high the 
Bolaoola men arc now in estimation 
at Otaheite may bo inferred from M. 
de Bougainville’s anchor having been 
conveyed to them. To the same cause 
\**e must ascribe the intention of 
transporting to their island the Span- 
ish bull. And they had already got 
possession of a third European curi- 
osity, the malo of another animal, 
brought to Otaheite by the Spaniards, 
we had been much puzzled by tho 
imperfect description of tho natives to 
guess what this could be ; but Captain 
ClerkeVdeserters, when brought back 
from Bolabola, told me that tho ani- 
mal hail been there shown to them, 
and that it was a ram. It seldom 
-Ipppens but that some good arises 
r out of evil ; and if our two men had 
not deserted 1 should not have known 
this. In consequence of their inform- 
ation, at the same time that 1 landed 
to meet Opoony, I carried ashore a 
ewe which we had brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope; and I hope that 
by this presout 1 liave laid the found- 


transported hither by their European 
visitors. 

When once this comes to pass, no 
part of the world will equal these 
islands in variety and abundance of 
refreshments for navigators. Indeed, 
even in their present state I know no 
place that excels them. A fter ref >cated 
trials in the course of several voyages, 
we find when they are not disturbed 
by intestine broils, but live in amity 
with one another, which has been the 
case for some years past, that their 
productions are in the greatest plenty, 
and particularly the most valuable of 
all their articles, their hogs. If w r e 
had had a larger assortment of goods 
and a sufficient quantity of salt on 
board, 1 make no doubt that we might 
have salted as much j>ork as would 
have served both ships near twelve 
months. But our visiting the Friendly 
Islands, and our long stay at Otaheite 
and the neighbourhood, quite ex- 
hausted our trading commodities, par- 
ticularly our axes, with which alone 
hogs in general were to be purchased; 
and we had hardly salt enough to 
cure fifteen puncheons of meat. Of 
these, five were added to our stock of 
provisions at the Friendly Islands, 
and the other ten at Otaheite. Cap- 
tain Olerke also salted a proportion- 
able quantity for his ship. 

Perhaps the frequent visits Euro- 
peans have lately made to these island- 
el's may be one great inducement to their 
keeping a large stock of hogs, as they 
have had experience enough to know 
that whenever we come they may be 
sure of getting from us what they 
esteem a valuable consideration for 
them. At Otaheite they expect the 
return of the Spaniards every day ; 
and they will look for tho English 
two or three years hence not only 
there, but at the other islands. It it 
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to no purpose to tell thorn that you 
will not return, They think y 
must, though not one of them kno' 
or will give himself the trouble to 
inquire the reason of your coming. 

1 own 1 cannot avoid expressing it as 
my real opinion, that it would have 
been far better for these poor people 
never to have known our superiority 
in the acr >mmodations and arts that 
make life comfortable, than after once 
knowing it to be again left and 
abandoned to their original incapacity 
of improvement Indeed, they can- 
not be restored to that happy medi- 
ocrity in which they lived before we 
discovered them, if the intercourse 
between us should be discontinued. 
It seems to me that it lias become 
in a manner incumbent on the Euro- 
peans to visit them once in three or 
four years, in order to supply them 
with those conveniences which we 
have introduced among them and 
have given them a predilection for. 
The want of such occasional supplies 
will probably be very heavily felt by 
them, when it may be too late to go 
back to their old, less perfect Con- 
trivances which they now despise and 
have discontinued since the introduc- 
tion of ours. For bv the time that 
the iron tools of \\ liicli they are now 
j*)s.sessed arc worn out, they will have 
almost lost the knowledge of their 
own. A stone hatchet is at present 
ns rare a thing amongst them as an 
iron one was eight years ago, and a 
chisel of bone or stone is not to be 
wen. Spike-nails have supplied the 
place of the last; and they are weak 
enough to fancy that they have got 
an inexhaustible store of them, for . 
these were not now at nil sought j 
after. Sometimes, however, nails j 
much smaller than a spike would 
still be taken in exchange for fruit. 
Knives happened at present to be in 
great esteem at Ulietca, and axes and 
hatchets remained unrivalled by any 
other of our commodities at all the 
islands. With respect to articles of 
mere ornament, these people are as 
changeable ns any of the polished 
nations of^ Europe ; so that what 
pleases their fancy while a fashion is 


in vogue may be rejected when another 
whim has supplanted it. But our 
iron tools are so atrikitglv useful that 
they will, we may conndentijr pro- 
nounce, continue to prise them highly, 
and be completely miserable if, neither 
possessing the materials nor trained 
up to tlio art of fabricating them, 
they should cease to receive supplies 
of what may now be considered as 
having become necessary to their 
comfortable existence. 1 


CHAPTER IX.* 

PiCRTlArs there is scarcely a spot in 
tho universe that affords a more 
luxuriant prospect than the south-east 
part of Otaheite. The hills are high 
and steep, and in many places craggy ; 
but tht‘3 f are covered to the very sum- 
mits with trees and shrubs, in such a 
manner tint the spectator can scarred y 
help thinking that the very rocks 
possess tlie proj>orty of producing and 
supporting their verdant clothing. 
The flat land which bounds those 
hills toward tho sea, and the inter- 
j j a c^nt valleys, also to«m with various 
• productions, th.it grow with the most 
J cxuheiunt vigour, and at once fill the 
j mind of tho beholder with the idea 
j that no place upon jaith can outdo 
this in tho strength and beauty of 
vegetation. Nature has been no less 
liberal in distributing rivulets, which 
are found in every valley, and, as 
they approach tho sea, often divide 
into two or three branches, fortiliaftig 
the flat lands through which they 
run. The habitations of tho natives 
are scattered without order fipon the 
flats, and many of them appearing 

1 The rest of tho Chapter, chiefly 
consisting of tho record of astroqp* 
mi cal and nautical observatibua, 
omitted. 

* This Chapter, contributed by Mr 
Anderson’s pen, has boon consider- 
ably curtailed by omission of tho 
more uninteresting technical, natu- 
ralistic, linguistic, and professional 
passages. 
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toward the shore presented a delight- 
ful scene viewed from oar ships, espe- 
cially as the sc% within the reef which 
bounds the coast, is perfectly still, 
and affords a safe navigation at all 
times for the inhabitants, who are 
often seen paddling their canoes indo- 
lently along, in passing from place to 
place, or in going to fish. On view- 
ing these charming scones, I have 
often regretted my inability to trans- 
mit to those who have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing them such a deSerip 
► tion as might in some measure con- 
vey an impression similar to what 
must Ik* felt by every one who has 
been fortunate enough to be upon the 
spot. It is doubtless the natural 
fertility of the country, combined 
with the mildness and serenity of the 
climate, that renders the natives so 
careless in their cultivation that in 
many places, though ovcrllowing with 
the 1 idlest productions, the smallest 
traces of it cannot bo observed. 

The products of the island are not 
so remarkable for their variety as 
great abundance ; and curiosities of 
any kiud are not mi melons. Amongst 
these we may reckon a pond or lake 
of fresh water, at the top of one of the 
highest mountains, to go to and to 
return from which takes three or four 
days. It is remarkable for its depth, 
ami has eels of an enormous size in it, 
which are sometimes caught by the 
natives, who go upon this water in 
little floats of two or three wild plan- 
tain trees fastened together. This is 
esteemed one of the greatest natural 
curiosities of the country, insomuch 
that travellers who come from the 
other islands are commonly asked, 
amongst* the first things, by their 
friends at their return, if they have 
seen it. There is also a sort of water, 
of which there is only one small pond 
npojti the island, as far distant as the 
Urce, and to appearance very good, 
0 with a yellow sediment at the bottom ; 
but it has a bad taste, and proves 
fatal to those who drink any quantity, 
or makes them break out in blotches 
if they bathe in it. 

Nothing could make a stronger im- 
pression at first sight, on our arrival 
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here, than the remarkable contrast 
between the robust make and dark 
colour of the people of Tongataboo, 
and a sort of delicacy and wniteness 
which distinguish the inhabitants of 
Otaheite. It was even some time 
before that difference could prepon- 
derate in favour of the Otaheiteans ; 
and then only, perhajis, because w-o 
became accustomed to them, the 
marks which had recommended the 
others began to be forgotten. Their 
women, however, struck us as supe- 
rior in every respect, and as possess- 
ing all those delicate characteristics 
which distinguish them from the 
other sex in many countries. Tho 
board, w hich the men hero wear long, 
and the hair, which is not cut so short 
as is the fashion at Tonga taboo, made 
also a great difference ; and we could 
not help thinking that on every 
occasion they showed a greater de- 
gree of timidity and fickleness. The 
muscular appearance so common 
amongst the Friendly Islanders, and 
which seems a consequence of their 
being accustomed to much action, is 
lost here, where the superior fertility 
of their country enables the inhabit- 
ants to lead a more indolent life ; ami 
its place is supplied by a plumpness 
and smoothness of the skin, which, 
though perhaps more consonant with 
our ideas of beauty, is no real advan- 
tage, as it seems attended with a kiud 
of languor in all their motions, not 
observable in tho others. This ob- 
servation is fully verified in their box- 
ing and wrestling, which may he called 
little better than the feeble efforts of 
children, if compared to the vigour 
with which these exercises are per- 
formed at the Friendly Islands. 

Personal endowments being in great 
esteem amongst them, they have re- 
course to several methods of improv- 
ing them, according to their notious 
of beauty. In particular, it is a 
practice, especially amongst tho 
“Erreoes,” or unmarried men of 
some consequence, to undergo a kind 
of physical operation to render them 
fair. This is done by remaining a 
month or two in tho house, during 
which time they wear a great quan- 
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tity of clothes, and sat nothing but 
broad'frait, to which they ascribe a 
remarkable property in whitening 
them. They also speak as it their 
corpulence and colour at other times 
depended upon their food, as they ore 
obliged, from the change of seasons, 
to use different sorts at different times. 
Their common diet is made up of at 
least nine-t ntlis of vegetable food ; 
and I believe more particuiarly the 
“mahee,” or fcrrneuted bread-fruit, 
which enters almost every meal, has 
a remarkable effect upon them, pre- 
venting a costive habit, and producing 
a very sensible coolness about them, 
which could not lx* perceived in us 
who fed on animal food. And it is 
perhaps owing to this temperate 
course of life that they have so few 
diseases among them. They only 
reckon five or six, which might be 
called chronic or national disorders ; 
amongst which are the dropsy, and 
the “fefai/’ or indolent swellings be- 
fore mentioned as frequent at Tonga - 
taboo, llut this was before the arri- 
val of the Kurotwans ; for we have 
added to this short catalogue a dis- 
ease which abundantly supplies the 
place of all the others, and is now 
almost universal. For this they scorn 
to have no effectual remedy. 

Their behaviour on all occasions 
seems to indicate a great openness 
and generosity of disposition. Omni, 
indeed, who as their countryman 
should be supposed rather willing to 
conceal any of their defects, has olten 
said that they are sometimes cruel in 
punishing their enemies. According 
to his representation, they torment 
them very deliberately, at one time 
tearing out small pieces of flesh from 
different parts, at another taking out 
the eyes, then cutting of the nose, 
and lastly killing them by opening 
the belly. But this only hap[tens on 
l ^articular occasions. If cheerfulness 
argues a conscious innocence, one 
would suppose that their life is sel- 
dom sullied by crimes. This, how- 
ever, 1 rather impute to their feelings, 
which, though lively, see m in no case 
1 permanent ; for I never saw them in 
any misfortune labour under the ap- 


pearance of anxiety after the critical 
moment was past Neither does care 
ever aeein to wrinkle t&eir brow. Ou 
the contrary, even the approach of 
death does not appear to alter their 
usual vivacity. I have semi them when 
brought to the brink of the grave 
by disease, and when preparing to go 
to battle, but in neither case ever 
observed their countenances over- 
clouded with melancholy, or serious 
reflection. Such a disposition leads 
them to direct all their aims only to 
what can give them pleasure and ease. 
Their amusements all tend to excite 
and continue their amorous passions; 
and their songs, of which they are im- 
moderately loud, answer the same 
purpose. But as a constant succes- 
sion of sensual enjoyments must cloy, 
we found that tiny frequently varied 
them to more refined subjects, and 
had much pleasure in chanting their 
triumphs m war ami their occuist- 
tions in peace, their travels to other 
islands and adventures there, and the 
peculiar beauties and superior advan- 
tages of their own island over the rot, 
or of different parts of it owr other 
less favourable districts. This marks 
that they receive great delight from 
music ; and though they rather ex- 
pressed a dislike to our complicated 
compositions, yet were they always 
delighted with the more melodious 
sounds produced singly on our instru- 
ments, as approaching nearer to tk* 
simplicity ol their own. 

Neither are they strangers to the 
soothing effects produced by particu- 
lar sorts of motion, which iit some 
cases seem to allay any perturbation 
of mind with as much success as 
music. Of this 1 met with a remark- 
able instance. For on walking one 
day about Mntavai Point, where our 
tents were erected, I saw a man pad- 
dling in a small canoe so quickly, ^uid 
looking about him with such eagerness, 
on each side, as to command all my 
attention. At first l imagined that 
he had stolen something froiu one of 
the shiiis, and was pursued ; but, on 
waiting jiatiently, saw him repeat his 
amusement. lie went out from the 
shore till ho was near the place wbeto 
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the swell begins to take its rise ; ami, 
watching its* first motion very atten- 
tively, puddleiL before it with great 
quick ness, till nc found that it over- 
looked him, and had acquired suffi- 
cient forco to carry his canoe before it 
without passing underneath. He 
then sat motionless, and was carried 
along at tlio same swift rate as the 
wave, till it landed him upon the 
beach. Then he started out, emptied 
his canoe, and went in search of an- 
other swell. 1 could not help con- 
cluding that this man felt the most 
supreme pleasure while he was driven 
on so fast and so smoothly, by the sea; 
especially as, though the tents and 
ships were so near, he did not seem 
in the least to envy or even to take 
any noticeof the crowds of his countiy- 
men collected to view them as objects 
which were rare and curious. During 
my stay, two or three of the natives 
came up, who seemed to share his 
felicity, and always called out when 
there was an appearance of a favour- 
able s^ell, as he sometimes missed it 
by his back being turned, and looking 
about for it. By them 1 understood 
that this exercise, which is called 
“choroee,” was frequent amongst 
them ; and they have probably more 
amusements of this suit which afford 
them at least os much pleasure as 
skating, which is the only one of ours 
with whose effects I could compare 
it. 

The language of Otalieite abounds 
with beautiful and figurative expres- 
sions which, were it perfectly known, 
would, I have no doubt, put it upon 
a level with many of the languages 
that are most in esteem for their 
w aim th jyul bold images. For in- 
stance, the Otalieiteans express their 
notions of death very emphatically by 
saying “ that the soul goes into dark- 
miss, or rather 4 ‘ into night.” And 
if /ou seem to entertain any doubt 
"in asking the question, “If such a 
person is their mother ? ” they iirnne- 
r diatcly reply with surprise, M Yes, 
the mother that bore me.” They 
have one expression, that corresponds 
exactly with the phraseology of the 
Ifcripturcsj where we read of the 


“yearning of the bowels/’ They use 
it on all occasions when the passions 
give them Uneasiness ; as they con- 
stantly refer pain from grief, anxious 
desire, and other affections, to the 
bowels as its seat ; where they like- 
wise suppose all operations of the 
mind are performed. Their language 
admits of that inverted arrangement 
of words which so much distinguishes 
tlio Latin and Greek from most of 
our modern European tongues, w T hose 
imperfections require a more orderly 
construction, to prevent ambiguities. 
It is so copious that for the bread- 
fruit alone, in its different states, 
they have above twenty names ; as 
many for the “ taro ” root ; and about 
ten for the cocoa-nut. Add to this, 
that besides tlie common dialect they 
oltcn expostulate, in a kind of stanza 
or recitative, which is answered in 
the same manner. 

Their arts are few and simple ; yet, 
if we may credit them, they perform 
cures in surgery which our extensive 
knowledge in that branch has not 
as yet enabled us to imitate. In 
simple fractures they bind them up 
with splints ; but if part of the sub- 
stance of the bone be lost, they insert 
a piece of wood between the fractured 
ends, made hollow like the deficient 
part. 1 n five or six days the ‘ 4 rapaoo, ” 
or surgeon, inspects the wound, and 
finds the wood partly covered witli 
the growing flesh. In as many more 
days it is generally entirely covered ; 
after which, when the patient has 
acquired some strength, he bathes in 
the water, and recovers. Ve know 
that wounds will heal over leaden 
bullets ; and sometimes, though rarely, 
over other extraneous bodies. But 
what makes me entertain some doubt 
of the truth of so extraordinary skill 
as in the above instance is, that in 
other cases which fell under my own 
observation they are far from being so 
dexterous. I have seen the stump of 
an arm, which was taken off after be- 
ing shattered by a fall from a tree, 
that bore no marks of skilful opera- 
tion, though some allowance be made 
for their defective instruments. And 
1 met a man going about with a dis- 
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located shoulder, some mouths after 
the accident, from their being ignor- 
ant of a method to reduce it ; though 
this be considered as one of the sim- 
plest operations of our surgery. They 
know that fractures or luxations of 
the spine are mortal, but not fractures 
of the skull ; and they likewise know 
from experience iu what parts of the 
body wounds prove fatal. They have 
sometimes pointed out those iniiictcd 
by spears, which, if made in the direc- 
tion they mentioned, would certainly 
have been pronounced deadly by us ; 
and yet these people have recovered. 
Their physical knowledge seems more 
confined ; and that, probably, because 
their diseases are fewer tiiau their 
accidents. 

The times of eating at Otalieite are 
very frequent. Their first meal, or 
(as it may rather be called) tlieir last, 
as they go to sleep after it, is about 
2 o'clock in the morning ; ami the 
next is at eight. At eleven they dine ; 
and again, as Omai expressed" it, at 
two and at five ; ami sup at eight. 
In this article of domestic life they 
have adopted some customs which arc 
exceedingly whimsical. The women, 
for instance, have not only the mor- 
tification of being obliged to cat by 
themselves, ami in a dilfercut pait of 
the house from the men ; but, by a 
strange kind of policy, are excluded 
from a share of most of the better 
soils of food. They dare not taste 
turtle, nor fish of the tunny kind, 
which is much esteemed, nor some 
}»articul&r sorts of the best plantains ; 
and it is very se ldom that even those 
of the first rank are suffered to eat 
l*>rk. The children of each sex also 
eat apart, and the women generally 
serve up their own victuals ; for they 
would certainly starve before any 
grown man would do them such an 
office. In this, as well as in some 
other customs relative to their eating, 
there is a mysterious conduct which 
we could never thoroughly compre- 
hend* When we inquired into the 
reasons of it, we could get no other 
answer but that it is right ami neces- 
sary it should be so. 

la other customs respecting the 


females there seems to be no tueh 
obscurity } especially a* to their con- 
nections with the mqp. If a young 
man and woman, from mutual choice, 
cohabit, the man gives the father of 
the girl such things as are necessary 
in common life, as hogs, cloth, or 
canoes, in proportion to the time they 
are together ; and if he thinks that 
lie has not been sufficiently paid for 
his daughter, he makes no scruple of 
forcing her to lcavo her friend and to 
cohabit with another person who may 
be more liberal. The man, on his 
part, is always at liberty to make a 
new choice ; but, should his consort 
become pregnant, he may kill the 
child, and after that either continue 
his connection with the mother or 
leave her. Hut if ho should adopt 
the child, and suffer it to live, the 
parties are then considered as iu the 
married state, ami they commonly 
live together ever after. However, it 
is thought no crime in the man to 
join a more youthful partner to his 
first wife, ami to live with both! The 
custom of changing their connections 
is, however, much more general than 
this bust ; and it is a thing so common 
that they speak of it with great indif- 
ference/ The “Krreoea, 1 are only 
those of the better sort who from their 
fickleness, and their possessing tbo 
means of purchasing a succession of 
fre*h connections, are constantly room- 
ing about, ami, from having no par- 
ticular attachment, seldom adopt the 
more settled method mentioned above. 
And so agreeable is this licentious 
plan of life to their disposition, that 
the most beautiful of both sexes thus 

1 Otherwise spelt 44 Arrears/* in 
the Original Edition there Is a long 
and learned note at this point* the 
only part of which really pertinent Is 
the citation of Father le Oobien'a 
u History of the Ladrone IslanSfe,” 
where he describes a similar society* 
under the substantially identical de- 
signation of “Urritoes.” His words 
are “ Lee Urritocs sont parmi eux 
les jcunes gens qni vivent avec des 
mattresses, muis vonloir a'engagordans 
les liens du manage. M 
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commonly spend their. youthful days, 
Habituated to the practice of enor- 
mities which wtould disgrace the most 
savage tribes, but are peculiarly shock- 
ing amongst a people whoso general 
character, in other respects, has evi- 
dent tracesof the prevalence of humane 
and tender feelings. When an “ Kr- 
reoe '* woman is delivered of a child, 
a piece of cloth dipped in water is 
applied to the mouth and nose, which 
suffocates it. As in such a life their 
women must contribute a very large 
share of its happiness, it is rather 
surprising, besides the humiliating 
restraints they aie laid under with 
regard to food, to find them often 
treated with a degree of harshness, or 
rather brutality, which one would 
scarcely suppose a man would bestow 
on an object for whom ho had the 
least affection. Nothing, . however, 
is more common than to sec the men 
heat them without mercy; and unless 
this treatment is the effect of jealousy, 
which both sexes at least pretend to 
be sometimes infected with, it will 
bo difficult to admit this as the motive, 
as I have seen several instances where 
the women have preferred personal 
beauty to interest. Though 1 must 
own, that even in these eases they 
seem scarcely susceptible of those 
delicate sentiments that are the result 
of mutual affection ; and I believe 
that there is less Platonic love in 
Otaheite than in any other country. 

Their religious system is extensive, 
and in many instances singular ; but 
few of the common people have a per- 
fect knowledge of it, that being con- 
fined chiefly to their priests, who aie 
pretty numerous. They do not seem 
to pay any respect to one god as i»os- 
sessing pre-eminence, but believe in 
a plurality of divinities who are all 
very powerful ; and in this case, ns 
different psuts of the island, and the 
other islands in the neighbourhood, 
have different ones, the inhabitants 
of each no doubt think that they have 
chosen the most eminent, or at least 
one who is invested with power suffi- 
cient to protect them and to supply 
all their wants. If he should not 
answer their expectations, they think 


( it no impiety to change ; as very lately 
happened in Tiarahoo, where in the 
room of the tw'o divinities formerly 
honoured there, Oraa, 1 god of Bola- 
bola, has been adopted, 1 should sup- 
pose because he is the protector of a 
people who have been victorious in 
war ; and as, since they have made 
this change, they have been very suc- 
cessful themselves against the inhabi- 
j tantsof “Otaheite-nooe,” they impute 
! it entirely to “Oraa,” who, as they 
literally say, fights their battles. 

Their assiduity in serving their 
gods is remarkably conspicuous. Not 
| only the “ wliattas,” or offering places 
| of the “ m or a is, ''are commonly loaded 
| with fruit and animals ; but there are 
j few houses where you do not meet 
j with a small place of the same sort 
| near them. Many of them aie so 
| rigidly scrupulous, that they will not 
j begin a meal w ithout first laying aside 
! a morsel for the “Eatooa;” and we 
had an oppoitunitv dm ing this voyage 
of set ing their .superstitious zeal car- 
ried to a most pernicious height, in 
the instance of human sacrifices, the 
occasions of offering which I doubt 
arc too frequent. Perhaps they have 
reemi iso to them when misfortunes 
occur ; for they asked if one of our 
men who happened to be confined 
when we were detained by a contrary 
wind was “taboo. " a Their prayers 
arc also very frequent, which they 
chant much after the manner of tho 
songs in their festive entertainments. 
And the women, as in other cases, arc 
also obliged to show' their inlcnority 
in religious observances : for it is re- 
quired id’ them that they should paitly 
uncover themselves as they pass the 
“morais," or take a considerable cir- 
cuit to avoid t licin. Though they 
have no notion that their god must 
always be conferring benefits, without 
sometimes forgetting them, or sufler- 

1 We have hero an instance of tho 
same word being differently pro- 
nounced by the people. Captain 
Cook speaks of Olla ns tho Uolabola 
god. 

2 That is, if lie had been killed lor 
a sacrifice. 

2 x 
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ing evil to befall them, they seem to { 
regard this less than the attempts of 
some more inauspicious being to hurt 
them* They tell us that 14 Eteo ” is 
an evil spirit, who sometimes does 
them mischief, and to whom, as well 
as to their god, they make offerings* 
But the mischiefs they anpreheud 
from any superior invincible beings 
are co a lined to things merely tem- 
poral. . 

They believe the soul to Ikj both 1 
immaterial and immortal. They say l 
that it keeps fluttering about the lips 
during the {Mings of death ; and that 
then it ascends and mixes with, or as 
they express it, is eaten by the deity. 
In this state it remains for some time, 
after which it departs to a certain 
place destined for the reception of 
the souls of men, wlieie it exists in 
eternal night, or, as they sometimes 
say, in twilight or dawn. They have ] 
no idea of any |iermanc»t punishment 
after death for crimes that they have 
• Min mitt oil on earth ; for the souls of 
good and bad men are oaten indiscri- 
minately by God. But they certainly 
consider this coalition with the Deity 
as a kind of purification necessary to 
be undergone liefure they enter a state 
of bliss. For, according to their doc- 
trine, if a man refrain from oil con- 
nection with women sonic months 
before death, lie jmikscs immediately 
into his eternal mansion without such 
a previous union, as if already, by this 
abstinence, lie were pure enough to 
l»e exempted from the general lot. 


meeting of man and wife. If the 
husband dies first the soul of his wife 
is known to him on i|s arrival in the 
land of spirits. They resume their 
former acquaintance in a spacious 
house called “touroos,” where the 
souls of the deceased assemble to re- 
create themselves with the gods* She 
then retires with him to lus separate 
habitation, where they remain for 
ever, and have an offspring, which, 
however, is entirely spiritual, as they 
are neither married, nor are their em- 
braces supposed to he the same as w ith 
corporeal brings. 

Some of their notions about the 
Deity arc extravagantly absurd. They 
| believe that he is subject to the power 
of those very spirits to whom ho has 
given existence ; and that, in their 
turn, they frequently eat or devour 
him, though he {possess the power of 
re-creating himself. They, doubtless, 
use tins mode of expression, as they 
seem incapable of con venting about 
immaterial things without constantly 
referring to material objects to convey 
their meaning. Ami in this manner 
they continue the account, by saying 
that in the '* tourooa M tho deity in- 
quires if they intend or not to destroy 
him ; and that lie is not able to alter 
their determination. This is known 
to the inhabitants on earth, as well as 
to tho spirits ; for when tho moon is 
in its wane it is said that they are 
then devouring their “Eatooa, and 
that, as it increases, he is renewing 
himself. And to this accident not 


They are, however, far from enter- 
taining those sublime conceptions of 
happiness which our religion and, 
indeed, reason give us room to expect 
hereafter. Tho only great privilege 
they seem to think they shall acquire 
by death is immortality ; for they 
speak of spirits being in some measure 
not totally divested of those passions 
which actuated them when combined 
with material vehicles. Thus if souls 
who were formerly enemies should 
meet, they have many conflicts, 
though, it should seem* to no pur- 
pose, as they are accounted invulner- 
able in this invisible state. There is 
a similar reasoning with regard to the 


only the inferior but tho most eminent 
gods arc liable. They also believe 
that there are other places for the re- 
ception of souls at death. Thus those 
who arc drowned in the sea remain 
there, where they think that there is 
a fine couutry, houses, and everything 
that can make them happy. But what 
is more singular, they maintaiq that 
not only alt other animals, but trees, 
fruit, and even stones, have souls, 
which atdeath, oruponbeingoonsumrd 
or broken, ascend to the divinity, with 
whom they first mix, and afterwanl 
pass into the mansion allotted to each. 

They imagine that their punctual* 
performance of religious offices pro- 
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cuivh for them every tcmj>oral blessing. 
A ml as they believe that the animating 
powerful kifluence of the divine 
slant is everywhere diffused, it is no 
wonder that they join to this many 
superstitious opinions about its opera- 
tions. Accordingly, they believe that j 
sudden deaths and all other accidents i 
ai o affected by the immediate action j 
of some divinity. If a man only 
stumblo against a stone and hurt his 
toe, they impute it to an “Katooa 
so that they may bo literally said, 
agreeably to their system, to treat! 
enchanted ground. They are startled 
in the night on approaching a “too- 
papaoo,” where the dead are exposed, 
in the same manner that many of 
our ignorant and superstitious people 
are with the apprehensions of ghosts 
and at tho sight of a churchyaitl ; 
and they have an equal confidence 
in dreams, which they suppose to be 
communications either from their god 
or from tho spirits of their depaited 
friends, enabling those favoured with 
them to foretell future events ; but 
this kind of knowledge is confined to 
particular people. Ornai pretended 
to have this gift. He told us that 
the soul of his father had intimated 
to him in a dream, on the 26th of 
July 1776, that ho should go on shore 
at some pUice within three da}'s ; but 
lie was unfortunate in this first attempt 
to persuade us that he w as a prophet, 
for it was the 1st of August before w e 
got into Teneriffe. Amongst them, 
however, the dreamers possess a repu- 
tation little inferior to that of their 
inspired priests and priestesses, whose 
predictions they implicitly believe, and 
are determined by ‘them in all under- 
takings of. consequence. They also 
in some degree maintain our old doc- 
trine of planetary influence ; at least 
they are sometimes regulated in their 
'pub] ^counsels by certain appearances 
of the'moon ; particularly when lying 
li6moutally, or much inclined on the 
convex part, on its first appearance 
after tho change, they are encouraged 
to engage iu war with confidence of 
success. # 

They have traditions concerning 
the creation, which, as might bo ex- 


pected, are complex and clouded with 
obscurity. They say that a goddess 
having a lump or mass of earth sus- 
pended in a cord gave it a swing, ami 
scattered about pieces of land, thus 
constituting Otaheite and the neigh- 
bouring islands, which were all peopled 
by a man and woman originally fixed, 
at Otaheite. This, however, only re- 
spects their own immediate creation, 
for they have notions of a universal 
one before this, and of lands of which 
they have now no other knowledge 
than what is mentioned in the tradi- 
tion. Their most remote account 
reaches to Tatooma and Tapuppa, male 
and female stones or rocks, who sup- 
port the congeries of land and water, 
or our globe, underneath. These pro- 
duced Totorro, who was killed and 
divided into land ; and after him Otaia 
and Oroo were begotten, wdio were 
afterward married, and produced first 
land and then a race of gods. Otaia 
is killed, and Oroo marries a god, her 
son, called Teorraha, whom she orders 
to create more land, tho animals, and 
all sorts of food upon the earth ; as 
also the sky, which is supported by 
men called Tceferei. The spots ob- 
served in the moon are supposed to 
be groves of a sort of trees which once 
grew in Otaheite, and, being destroyed 
by some accident, their seeds were 
canied up thither by doves, where 
they noiv flourish. 

They have also many legends both 
religious and historical, one of which 
latter, relative to tho practice of eating 
human flesh, I shall give the sub- 
stance of as a specimen of their 
method. A long time since there 
lived in Otaheite two men called 
“Taliceai,” the only name they yet 
have for cannibals. None knew 
whence they came, or in what manner 
they arrived at the island. Their 
habitation was in tho mountains, 
whence they used to issue and kill 
many of the natives, whom they after- 
ward devoured, aud by that means 
prevented the progress of population. 
Tw r o brothers, determined to rid their 
country of such a formidable enemy, 
used a stratagem for their destruction 
with success. These still lived farther 
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upward than the “Tohoeai,” and in 
such a situation that they could speak 
with them without greatly hazarding 
their own safety. Tney invited them 
to accept of an entertainment that 
should be provided for them, to which 
these readily consented. The brothers 
then taking some stones, heated them 
in a lire, and thrusting them into 
pieces tu “ malice,” desired one of the 
** Taheeoi M to open his mouth. On 
which one of these pieces was dropped 
in, and some water poured down, 
which made a boiling or hissing noise 
in quenching the stone, and killed 
him. They entreated the other to do 
the same, but lie declined it, repre- 
senting the consequences of his com- 
panion's eating. However, they as- 
sured him that the food was excellent, 
and its effects only tein|K>rury, for 
that the other would ?oon recover. 
His credulity was such that he swal- 
lowed the bait, and shared the fate of 
tlio first. The natives then out them 
in pieces, which they huiied ; and 
conferred the government of the 
island on the brothers as a reward for 
delivering them from such monsters. 
Their residence was in the district 
called Whapneenoo, and to this day 
there remains a bread-fruit tree once 
the property of the. “ T.theeai.” They 
had also a woman who lived with 
them, and had two teeth of a prodigi- 
ous size. After they were killed, she 
lived at the Island Otaha, and when 
dead was ranked amongst their deities. 
She dfd not eat human ilesh as the 
men, but, from the size of her teeth, 
the natives still call any animal that 
has a ficrco appearance, or is repre- 
sented with large tusks, " Taheeai.” 

From some circumstances, I have 
been led to think that the natives of 
these isles were formerly cannibals. 
Upon asking Omai he denied it 
stoutly, yet mentioned a fact within 
his own knowledge which almost 
confirms such an opinion. When the 
]>cople of Bolabola one time defeated 
those of Huaheinc, a great numl>er of 
liis kinsmen were slain. But one of 
his relations had afterwards an oppor- 
tunity of revenging himself, -when the 
Bolabola men were worsted in their 


turn ; and, cutting a piece out of tho 
thigh of one of his enemies, he broiled 
And ate it I have also frequently 
considered the offering of the person's 
eye who is sacrificed, to the chiefs as 
a vestige of a custom which once really 
existed to a greater extent, and is still 
commemorated by this emblematical 
ceremony. . . ♦ 

Besides the cluster of high Islands 
from Mataia to Moorooa Inclusive, 
the people of Otoheite are acquainted 
with a low uniuhabited island, which 
they name Mopeeha, and seems to be 
Howe's Island, laid down to the west- 
ward of Mourooa in our late charts of 
this ocean. To this the inhabitants 
of the most leeward islands sometimes 
go. There are also several low islands 
to the north -east ward of Otahcite, 
which they have sometimes visited, 
but not constantly, and are said to be 
only at the distance of two days* sail 
I with a fair wind. They were thus 
| named to me: Matneevo, Oaiuut, Ttt- 
bemhoe, Awehce, Kaoora, Orootooa, 

( >Uvaoo (where are large pearls). The 
inhabitants of these isles come more 
frequently to Otaheite and the other 
neighbouring high islands, from whoso 
natives they differ in being of a 
darker colour, with a fiercer aspect, 
and differently punctured* I was in- 
formed that at Mataeeva, and others 
of them, it is a custom for the men to 
give their daughters to strangers who 
arrive amongst them ; but ttie pairs 
must be five nights lying near each 
other without presuming to proceed 
further. On the sixth evening the 
father of the young woman treats his 
guest with food, and informs his 
daughter that she must that night 
receive him ns her husband. The 
stranger, however, must not offer to 
express the least dislike, though tho 
bod-fellow allotted to him should be 
ever so disagreeable; for this it con- 
sidered as an unpardonable affront* 
mid is punished with death. Forty 
men of Bolabola who, incited by cun- 
ohity, had roamed as far as Mataeeva 
in a canoe, were treated in this man- 
ner, one of them having incautiously 
mentioned his dislike of the woman ’ 
who fell to his lot in the hearing of a 
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boy, who informed her father. In 
consequence of this, the Mataeevans 
fell upon thefe ; but these warlike 
people killed three times their own 
number, though with the loss of all 
their party, except five. These hid 
themselves in the woods and took an 
opportunity, when the others were 
burying their dead, to enter some 
houses, whore, having provided them- 
selves with victuals and water, they 
carried them on board a canoe, in 
which they made their escape ; and 
after passing Mataia, at which they 
would not touch, at last arrived safe 
at Eimeo The Bolabolans, however, 
were sensible enough that their tra- 
vellers had been to blame ; for a 
can oo from Mataeeva arriving some- 
time after at Bolabola, so far were 
they from retaliating upon them for 
the death of their countrymen that 
they acknowledged that they had de- 
served their fate, and treated their 
visitors kindly. 

These low isles are, doubtless, the 
farthest navigation which those of 
Ot&heite and the Society Islands per- 
form at present. It seems to be a 
groundless supposition made by M. 
de Bougainville that they made voy- 
ages of the prodigious extent 1 be 
mentions, for l found that it is reck- 
oned a sort of prodigy that a canoe 
once driven by a storm from Otaheite 
should have fallen in with Mopeeha, 
or Howe’s Island, though so near and 
directly to leeward. The knowledge 
they have of other distant islands is 
no doubt traditional, and has been 
communicated to them by the natives 
of those islands driven accidentally 
upon their coasts, who, besides giving 
them the "names, could easily inform 
them of the direction in which the 
places lie from whence they came, 
and of the number of days they had 
been 'tipon the sea. In this manner 
i,t may be supposed that tho natives 
of Wuteeoo have increased their cata- 
logue by the addition of Otaheite and 

1 In Bougainville’s “ Voyage autour 
du Mond«r’ we are told that these 
people sometimes navigate tqpthe dis- 
tance of move thau 300 leagues. 


its neighbouring isles from the people 
we met with there, and also of tho 
other islands these had heard of. 


CHAPTER X. 

After leaving Bolubola I steered to 
the northward, close hauled, with tho 
wind between NE. and E. Though 
seventeen months had now elapsed 
since our departure from England, 
during which we had not upon the 
whole been un profitably employed, I 
was sensible that, with regard to the 
principal object of my instructions, 
our voyage was at this time only be- 
ginning, and therefore my attention 
to every circumstance that might 
contribute toward our safety and our 
ultimate success was now to be called 
forth anew. With this view 1 had 
examined into tho state of our pro- 
visions at the last islands ; and as 
soon as 1 had left them and got be- 
yond tho extent of my former dis- 
coveries, 1 ordered a survey to be 
taken of all the boatswain’s and car- 
penter’s stores that were in the ships, 
that I might be fully informed of 
the quantity, state, and condition of 
every article, ami by that means 
know how to rise them to the greatest 
advantage. 

Before I sailed from the Society 
Islands, I lost no opportunity of in- 
quiring of the inhabitants if there 
were any islands in a north or north- 
west direction from them, but 1 did 
not find that they knew of any. Nor 
did wo meet with anything that in- 
dicated the vicinity of land till wo 
came to about the Latitude of 8° S., 
where we began to see birds, such as 
boobies, tropic and man-of-war birds, 
tern, and some other sorts. At this 
time our longitude was 205° K Men- 
dana, in his first voyage in 1568, 
discovered an island which ho named 
Isla de Jesus in Latitude 6“ 45' S., 
and 1450 leagues from Callao, which 
is 200° K. Longitude from Greenwich. 
We crossed this latitude near 100 
leagues to the eastward of this longi- 
tude, and saw there many of tho 
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above-mentioned birds, which are sel- 
dom known to go Very for from lain!. 
In the night between the 22d and 
23d we crossed the Line, in the 
Longitude of 203* 15' E. 

On the 24th', about half-an-hour 
after daybreak, hind was discovered, 
Wiring N B. by E. half E. Upou a 
nearer approach it was found to be 
one of tuose low islands so common 
in this ocean, that is, a narrow bank 
of land enclosing the sen within. A 
few cocoa-nut trees were seen in two 
or three places, but in general the 
land hod a very barren appearance. 
At noon it extended from Sr), by E. 
to S. by E. half E. # ubout four miles 
distant. The wind was at KS K. , so 
that wo wero under a necessity of 


all expedition this day; and in the 
afternoon the party I had sent north* 
ward returned with stx. They wero 
sent back again, and remained there 
till we left the island, having in 
general pretty good success. On the 
28th I landed, in* company with Mr 
Uayly, on the island which lies be- 
tween the two channels into the 
lagoon, to prepare the telescopes for 
observing the approaching eclipse of 
the sun, which was one great induce- 
ment to my anchoring hero. About 
noon Mr King returned with one boat 
ami eight turtles, leaving seven be- 
hind to be brought by the other boat, 
whoso people wore am ployed in catch- 
ing more ; and in tue evening the 
same boat was sent with water and 


making a few board* to get up to the provisions for them. Mr Williamson 
lee or \V. side, where we found from j now went to superintend this duty iu 
forty to twenty and fourteen fathoms j the room of Mr King, who remained 
water, over a bottom of tine sand — ' on lxiani to attend the observation of 
the least depth about half-a-milo from I the eclipse. The next day Mr Wil- 
the breaking, and the greatest alxiut ! liainson despatched tho two boat* 
one mile. The meeting with sound- | buck to the ship laden with turtle, 
ings determined me to anchor, with , At the same time he sent meames- 
a view to try to get some turtle; for j sage desiring that the boats might be 
the island seemed to l»? a likely place j ordered round by sea, as he hod found 
to meet with them, and to Ik.* without I a landing-place on the south-east side 
inhabitants. Accordingly we dropped of the island, Where most of tho turtle 
anchor in thirty fathoms, ami then were caught; so that by sending the 
a boat was despatched to examine boats thither the trouble would be 
whether it was practicable to land, of savisl of carrying them over the land 
which i had some doubt, as the sea to the inside of the lagoon, as had 
broke in a tlrvudlul surf all along the been hitherto done. The boats were 
shore. When the boat returned, the j accordingly despatched to tho place 
officer whom I had entrusted with ! which he pointed out. 
this examination reported to me that j On the morning of the 30th 9 the 
be could see no place where a boat I day when the eclipse was to happen,, 
could land, but that there was great j Mr King, Mr Hayfy, and myself went 
abundance of fish in the shoal water ‘ ashore on the small islaud above 


without the breakers. 

In the morning of the 27th the 
pinnace and cutter, tuidor the com- 
mand of Mr King, wero sent to tho 
south-east part of the island, within 
the lagoon, anil the small cutter to 
the northward, where I had been the 
uay before — \>oth parties being ordered 
ujion the same service, to catch turtle. 
Laptaiu Clerkc having had some of 
bis people on shore all night, they 
bail been so fortunate os to turn be- 
tw? and fifty on tho mnd, 

*hw* wow brought on l»«r4 with 


mentioned, to attend the observation. 
Tho sky w<w overcast till jwMrt i* 
o'clock, when the clouds about tho 
snn dispersed long enough to take its 
altitude, to rectify the time by tho 
watch vv« made ii.se of. Aftctr this it 
was again obscured till about thirty* 
minutes past nine, and then we found 
that the eclipse was begun. We now 
fixed tho micrometers to the tclcseojtfs, 
and observed or monsured the un- 
celipaed jmrt of the stm*a disc. At 
I these observations I continued about 
J thrce*cpiurters of an hour tofofc the 
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<*ml, when I loft off*, being in fart 
unable to continue them longer on 
account of thcq^rcat heat of the sun, 
increased by the reflection from the 
wind. . The sun was clouded at times ; 
but it was clear when tho eclipse 
ended, the time of which was observed 
as follows ; 

Ho. Min. Roc 

By Mr Bayly, at . 0 26 3 

Mr King, . 0 26 1 

Myself, . 0 25 37 

Api^arent time r.M. 

Mr Bayly and I observed witli tlie 
large achromatic telescopes, and Mr 
King with a reflector. As Mr Bayly # s 
telescope and mine were of the same 
magnifying power, 1 ought not to 
have differed so much from him as l 
did. Perli&]>s it was in part, if not 
wholly, owing to a protulwranco in 
the moon which escaped my notice, 
but was seen by both the other gentle- 
men. . . . 

Having some cocoa-nuts and yams 
on board in a state of vegetation, I 
ordered them to be planted on the 
little island where we had observed 
the eclipse, and some melon-seeds 
were sown in another place. I also 
left on the little island a bottle con- 
taining this inscription : 

** Georgius Tcrtius Jlex, 31 Ikeembris 
1777. 

Resolution* Jac . Coolc, Pr . 
Discovery, Cur* Clcrkc , Pr 

On tho 1st of January 1778, I sent 
boats to bring on board all our parties 
from the land, and the turtle they 
had caught. Before this was com- 
pleted it was late in the afternoon, so 
that I dhl not think proper to sail 
till next morning. Wo got at this 
island, to both ships, about 300 turtle, 
weighing one with another about 90 
ox 100 pounds. They were all of the 
green kind, and perhaps as good as 
imy in the world. Wo also caught 
w r ith hook and line ns much fish as 
we could consume during our stay. 
They consisted principally of eavallies 
of different' sizes, largo and small 
snappers, and a few of tw r o sorts of 
voek-ftsh, one with numerous spots 


of blue, and tho other with whitish 
streaks scattered about. . . . 

As we kept our Christmas here, I 
called this discovery Christmas Island. 
I judge it to be about fifteen or twenty 
leagues in circumference. 1 It seemed 
to be of a semicircular form, or like 
tho moon in tho last quarter, the 
two' horns being the north and south 
points. 

Christmas Island, like most others 
in this ocean, is bounded by a reef of 
coral rocks, w hich extends but a little 
way from the shore. Farther out 
than this reef, on the w T est side, is a 
bank of saml extending a mile into 
the sea. On this bank is good an- 
chorage in any depth betw een eighteen 
and thiity fathoms. In less than the 
first-mentioned depth the reef would 
bo too near; and in more than tho 
last the edge of tlie bank would not 
be at a sufficient distance. During 
the time we lay here, tho wind blew 
constantly a fresh gale at E. or E. by 
S., except one or two flays. We had 
always a great swell from the north- 
ward, which broke upon the reef, in 
a prodigious surf. We had found 
this swell before we came to the 
island ; and it continued for some 
| days after wc left it. 


CHAPTER XL 

1 On the 2d of January at daybreak wo 
weighed anchor and resumed our 
course to tlieN., having fine weather. 
We continued to see birds every day, 
of Die sorts last mentioned, some- 
times in greater numbers than others, 
and between the latitude of 10° and 
11^ we saw several turtle. All these 
are looked upon as signs of the 
vicinity of land. However, w^e dis- 
covered none till daybreak in the 
morning of tin* ISth, w hen an island 
made its -appearance 1 waring NE. by 
E., and soon after we saw more land 
bearing N. and entirely detached 

1 It lies, according to Cook's ob- 
servations, in 1° 59' N. Latitude, and 
202' 30' lv Longitude, 
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ftom the Jbrmer* Bath had tho up. 
Wtimnc* of being high land. Wo 
wd now light mw anti calm* by 
turns; «o that at sunset we were not 
lent than nine or ton leagues from the 
tteaiett* land* 

On the l&th at sunrise tho Island 
first men bore E. several leagues dis- 
tant. This being directly to wind- 
wards which prevented our getting 
near it, 1 stood for the other, which 
we could reach ; and not long after 
discovered a third island in the direc- 
tion of \VNW. f as far distant as land 
could bo Been. Wo had now a line 
breeze at K. l»y N. ; and £ steered for 
tho east end of the second island. 
At this tunc wo were in some doubt 
whether or no the land before ns was 
inhabited; but this doubt was s«xm 
cleared up by seeing some cano**s 
coming offfiom the shore toward tho 
ships* I immediately brought to, to 
give them time to join us. They had 
from three to Rix men each, and uu 
their approach we were agreeably sur- 
prised to liitd that they spoke the 
language of Otaluite ami of tho other 
islands we had lately visited. It re- 
quired but very little address to get 
them to come alongside; but no en- 
treaties could prevail U]*m any of 
them to come ou board. I tied some 
brass medals to a rope and gave them 
to tliOM? in one of the canoes, who in 
return tied some small mackerel to 
the rope as an equivalent. This was 
repeated, and some small nails or bits 
of iron, which they valued more than 
any other article, were given them. 
For these they exchanged more fish, 
ami a sweet potato; a sure sign that 
they had some notion of bartering, or 
at least of returning one present for 
another. They had nothing else in 
their canoes except some large gourd 
shells, and a kind of fishing-net; but 
one of them offered for sale the piece 
of stuff that ho wore round his waist 
after the manner of the othejr islands. 
These people w*re of a brown colour, 
and though of tho common size, were 
stoutly made. There was little differ- 
ence in the cast of their colour, but a 
considerable variation in their features; 
mW9 iff thw visages not being very 


unlike those of Europeans. The hair 
of most of thorn wm cropped pretty 
short ; others had it Rowing loose ; 
and with a few it was tied i n a buncli 
on the crown of the head. In all it 
seemed to be naturally black; but 
most of them had stained it, as is the 
practice of the Friendly Islanders, 
with some stuff which gave It a brown 
or burnt colour. In general they 
wore their boards. They had no or* 
nanumts about their persons, nor did 
we observe that their earn wore per- 
forated ; but some were punctured on 
the hands, or near the groin, though 
in a small degree; mm the bits of 
cloth which they wore were curiously 
s mined with red, black, and white 
colours. They seemed very mild, 
and had no arms of any kind, if we 
except some small stones which they 
had evidently brought for their own 
defus e; and these they threw over- 
board \\ lien they found that they were 
not wanted. [Finding no proper 
anchoring-place at the eastern extreme 
of tho island, they boro away to 
the middle of the X\V. side, where 
they stood off in five fathoms, over 
a sandy bottom. The natives who 
afterwards came on board showed 
great ignorance of everything Euro- 
pean, and proved themselves to be 
great thieves.] 

While the boats were occupied in 
examining the coast, we stood on ami 
off with tho ships, waiting for their 
return. Al>out noon Mr William- 
son came buck and reported that he 
had seen a large pond behind a beach 
near one of the villages, which the 
natives told him contained fresh 
water, ami that there was anchoring- 
ground before it. He also. reported 
that ho had attempted to laud in 
another place, but was prevented by 
the natives, who, coming down to tho 
boats in great numbers, attempted to 
take away the oars, muskets, ana in 
short everything that they could lay 
hold of, and pressed so thick upon 
him that he was obliged to fire, by 
which one man was killed. But this 
unhappy circumstance I did not know 
till after wo had left the island, so 
that nil tny measures were directed 08 
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if nothing of the kiml ha<l happened, called a lake, and it extended farther 
Mr Williamson told me that after the un the country than we could see. 
man fell, his coim try men took him up, Having satisfied myself about this 
carried him off, and then retired from very essential point, and about the 
the boat; but still they made signals peaceable disposition of the natives, 
for our people to land, which lie de- 1 returned on board, and then gave 
dined. It did not appear to Mr orders that everything should be in 
Williamson that the natives had any readiness for landing and filling our 
design to kill or even to hurt any of water-casks in the morning; when 1 
his party ; but they seemed excited went ashore with the people employed 
by mere curiosity, to get from them in that service, having a party of 
what they had, being at the same marines with us for a guard, who 
time ready to give in return anything were stationed on the beach, 
of their own. After the boats wen; As soon as wo landed, a trade was 
on board, I despatched one of them set on foot for hogs and potatoes, 
to He in the best anchoring-ground ; which the people of the island gave 
and as soon as she had got to this us in exchange for nails and pieces 
station, I bore down with the ships, of iron formed into something like 
and anchored in twenty-five fathoms chisels. We met with no obstruction 
water. The Discovery anchored to in watering ; on the contrary, the 
“ the eastward of us, farther from the natives assisted our men in rolling 
land. The ships being thus stationed the casks to and from the pool, and 
between 3 and 4 o’clock, I went ashore readily performed whatever we requir- 
with three armed boats and twelve cd. Everything thus going on to my 
marines, to examine the water, ami satisfaction, and considering my pve- 
to try the disposition of the inhabit- senec on the spot unnecessary, I left 
ants, several hundreds of whom were the command to Mr Williamson, who 
assembled on a sandy beach before had lauded with me, and made an 
the village; behind it was a narrow excursion into the country up the 
vallev, the bottom of which was oceu- valley, accompanied by Mr Anderson 
pied "by the piece of water. and Mr Webber ; the former of whom 

The very instant I leaped on shore, was as well qualified to describe with 
the collected body of the natives all the pen as the latter was to represent 
fell flat upon their faces, and remained with his pencil everything we might 
in that very humble posture till by meet with worthy of observation. A 
expressive signs I prevailed upon them numerous train of natives followed 
to rise. They then brought a great us ; and one of thorn, whom I had 
many small pigs, which they pre- distinguished for his activity in kcop- 
sented to me, with plantain-trees, ing the rest in order, I made choice 
using much the same ceremonies that of as our guide. This man from time 
wo had seen practised on such oeea- to time proclaimed our approach ; and 
sions at the Society and other islands, every one whom we met fell prostrate 
and a long prayer being spoken by a upon the ground and remained in 
siu&le person, in which others of the that position till we had passed, inis, 
assembly sometimes joined. 1 ex- as 1 afterward understood, is the mode 
pressed my acceptance of their prof- of paying their respect to their own 
fered friendship, by giving them in great chiefs. As w T e ranged down the 
return such presents as I had brought coast from the cast in the ships, we 
with me from the ship for that pur- had observed at every village one or 
•pose When this introductory busi- more elevated white objects, like pyra- 
ness* was finished, I stationed a guard mids or rather obelisks ; and one of 
upon the beach, and got some of the these, which I guessed to be at least 
natives to conduct me to the water; fifty feet high, was very conspicuous 
which proved to bo very good, and in from the ship's anchoring station, and 
a proper situation for our purpose, seemed to be at no great distance up 
It was so considerable that it may be ] this valley. To have a uearer uispco* 
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tioti of it was tho prineijial object of j 
my walk. Our guide perfectly under- j 
stood that we wished to be conducted 
to it ; hut it happened to be so placed 
that we could not get at it, being 
separated from us by the pool of water* 
However, there being another of the 
same kind within our reach, about 
half-a-mile off upon our side of the 
valley, w set out to visit tliat. The 
inomcnt we got to it we saw that 
it stood in a hurving-ground, or 
morai,” the resemblance of which in 
many respects to those we were so well 
acquainted with at other islands in 
this ocean, and particularly Otahoito, 
could not but strike us ; and we also 
soon found that the several parts that 
compose it were called by the same 
names. It was an oblong space, of 
considerable extent, surrounded by a 
wall of stone about four feet high. 
The space enclosed was loosely paved 
with smaller stones ; and at one end 
of it stood what I call the pyramid, 
but in the language of the island is 
named “henammoo ; M which appear- 
ed evidently to be an exact model of 
the larger one observed bv us from the 
ships. It was about four feet square 
at the base, and about twenty feet 
liigh. The four sides w'ere composed 
of small poles interwoven with twigs 
and branches, thus forming an in- 
different wicker-work, hollow or open 
within from bottom to top. It seemed 
to be rather in a ruinous state ; but 
there were sufficient remaining marks 
to show that it had originally been 
covered with a thin, light, grey cloth, 
which these ]>eonle, it should seem, 
consecrate to religions purpose* ; as 
we could see a good deal of it hanging 
in different parts of the 44 moral, M and 
some of it had been forced upon me 
when 1 first landed. On each side 
of the pyramid were long pieces of 
wicker-work called 44 liereanee,** in 
the same ruinous condition ; w ith two 
slender poles, inclining to each other, 
at one corner, whore some plantains 
were laid upon a hoard fixed at the 
height of five or six feet. Thin they 
called "herairemy," and informed ns 
that the fruit was an offering to their 
god. Which makes it agree exactly 


with the ,4 whatta M of Otaheite. Be** 
fore the 44 henananoo " were a few 
pieces of wood carved into something 
tike human figures, which, with <r 
stone near two feet high, covered with 
pieces of cloth called 1 Tioho/* and con* 
secrated to 44 Tonpurooa," who*ia the 
god of these people, auU more and 
more reminded us of what we used to 
meet with In the “luorais” of the 
islands we had lately left. Adjoin- 
ing to these, on the outside of the 
“morni," was a small shed no bigger 
than a dog-kennel, which they called 
M hareepalioo and before it was a 
grave, where, as wc were told, the 
remains of a woman lay. 

On the farther side of the area of 
the 41 morui M stood a house or died 
al*out forty feet long, ten broad in 
tin* middle, each end being narrower, 
and about ten feet high. This, which 
though much longer was lower than 
their common dwelling- places, we 
were informed was called "nemanaa.” 
The entrance into it was at the iniddlo 
of the side which was in the 4< morai.” 
On the farther side of this bouo\ 
opposite the entrance, stood two wood* 
en images, cut out of one piece, with 
pedestals, in all about three feet high; 
neither very indifferently designed 
nor executed. These were said to be 
44 Katooa no Veheitia/* or representa- 
tions of goddesses. On the head ol 
one of them was a carved helmet not 
unlike those worn by the ancient 
wurriots and on tliat of tho other a 
cylindrical cap, resembling the head- 
dress at Otahoito, called 44 tomott;” 
and both of them boil pieces of cloth 
tied alnmt the loins, ami hanging a 
considerable Vay down. At the side 
of each was also a piece of carved 
wood, with bits of the cloth hung on 
them in the same manner; and be- 
tween or before the pedestals lay a 
quantity of fern in a heap, lttwa# 
obvious that this had been deposited 
there piece by piece ami at different 
times ; for there was of it in all states, 
from wluit was quite decayed to what 
was still fresh and green. 

In tho middle of the house, ami 
More the two images, was an oblong 
»pw enclosed by a JuW edging of stotte* 
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an«l covered with shreds of the cloth 
t»o often mentioned. This on inquiry 
We found was me grave of seven chiefs, 
whose names were enumerated, and 
the place was called Heneene. We 
liad met already with so many strik- 
ing instances of resemblance between 
the burying-place we were now visiting 
and those of islands we had lately 
corne from in the South Pacific, that 
we ha<l little doubt in our minds that 
the resemblance existed also in the 
ceremonies practised hero, and partic- 
ularly in the horrid one of offering 
human sacrifices. Our suspicions wore 
too soon confirmed by direct evidence. 
For on coming out of the house, just 
on one side of the entrance, we saw a 
small square place, and another still 
less near it ; and on asking what these 
were, our guide immediately informed 
usthatlntheono was buried a man who 
had been sacrificed ; a “ Taata ( 4 4 Ta n - 
ata" or “Tangata,” in this country) 
taboo" ( 44 tafoo,” as here pronounced) ; 
and in the other a hog which had also 
been made an offering to the divinity. 
At a little distance from these, near 
the middle of the 44 morai, M were three 
more of these square enclosed places, 
with two pieces of carved wood at each, 
and upon them a heap of fern. These 
we wero told were the graves of three 
chiefs; and before them was an oblong 
enclosed space to which our conductor 
also gave the name of “Tnngata- 
talioo;” telling us, so explicitly that 
we could not mistako his meaning, 
that three human saeiifioes had been 
buried there, that is, one at the funeral 
of each chief, it was with mo^t sin- 
cere concern that I could trace on such 
undoubted evidenoo the prevalence of 
these bloody rites throughout this im- 
mense ocean, amongst people disjoined 
by such a distance, anu even iguorant 
of each other’s existence, though so 
strongly marked as originally of the 
same nation. It was no small addi- 
tion to this concern to reflect that 
every appearance led us to believe the 
barbarous practice was very general 
here. The island seemed to abound 
with such places of sacrifice as this 
which we were now visiting, and which 
appeared to be one of the most incon- 


siderable of them ; being far less con- 
spicuous than several others which we 
had seen os we sailed along the coast, 
and particularly than that on the op- 
posite side of the water in this valley; 
the white 44 henananao,” or x*yramid, 
of which, we were now almost sure, 
derived its colour only from pieces of 
the consecrated cloth laid over it. In 
several parts within the enclosure of 
th is bu rying-gi ouml were planted trees 
of the Cordia sebestina , some of the 
Morinda citrifolia , and several plants 
of the 44 etcc," or “jejee,” of Tonga- 
taboo, with the leaves of which the 
“licmanaa was thatched ami as I 
observed that this plant was not made 
use of in thatching their dwelling- 
houses, probably it is reserved entirely 
fur religious purj>oscs. 

Our road to and from the 44 morai ” 
which I have described lay through 
the plantations. Tlio greatest part of 
the ground was quite Hat, with ditches 
full of water intersecting different 
paits, and roads that seemed artiti- 
eially raised to some height. The 
interspaces were in general planted 
with “taro," which grows here with 
great strength, as the fields are sunk 
below the common level so as to con- 
tain the water necessary to nourish 
the roots. This water probably comes 
from tlio same source winch supplies 
tho large pool from which we filled 
our casks. On the drier spaces were 
several spots where tho cloth -mulberry 
was planted in regular rows, also grow- 
ing vigorously, and kept very clean. 
The cocoa- trees woi e not in so thriving 
a state, and w ei e all low ; but the 
plantain-trees made a better appear- 
ance, though they were not large. In 
general, the trees round this village, 
and which were seen at many of those 
which we passed before we anchored, 
are the? Cordia sebestina, but of a more 
diminutive size than the product of 
the sopthem isles. The greatest part 
of the village stands nearthebeaeh, and 
consists of above sixty bouses there ; 
but perhaps about forty more stand 
scattered about farther up tho country 
towards tho burying-placo. 

At 7 o’clock on the 23d, a breeze 
of wind springing up at NE., I took 
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up the anchors with a view of remov- 
ing the ship farther out. The moment 
that the last anchor wee up, the wind 
veered to the E. t which made it neces- 
sary to act all the sail we could in order 
to clear the shore ; so that before we 
had tolerable sea-room wo were driven 
some distance to leeward. We made 
a stretch off with a view to regain the 
road ; b\ w having very little wind, 
and a strong current against us, 1 
found that this was not to be effected. 

I therefore despatched Messrs King 
and Williamson ashore with three 
boats for water, and to trade for re- 
freshments. At the same time I sent 
an order to Captain Cleike to put to 
sea after me, if lie should see that I 
could not recover the road. Being in 
hoj»es of finding one, or perhaps a 
harbour, at the west end of the island, 

1 was the less anxious about getting 
back to my former station. But as I 
had sent the boats thither, wo kept 
to windward as much as possible ; 
notwithstanding which, at noon wo 
were three leagues to leeward. As 
we drew near the west end of the 
island, we found the coast to round 
gradually to the north-east, without 
forming a creek or cove to shelter a 
vessel from the force of the swell which 
rolled in from the north, ami broke 
upon the shore in a prodigious surf ; 
so that all hopes of finding a harbour 
here vanished. 

Several canoes eaiue off in the morn- 
ing, ami followed us as we stood out 
to sea, barteuug their roots and other 
ai tides. Being very averse to believe 
these people to he cannibals, notwith- 
standing the suspicious circumstance 
which had happened the day before, 
we took occasion now to make some 
more inquiries about this. A small 
wooden instrument, beset with sharks' 
teeth, had been purchased ; and from 
its resemblance to tho saw or knife 
used by the New Zealanders to disect 
the bodies of their enemies, ft was 
suspected to have the same use here. 
One of the natives being asked about 
this, immediately gave the name of 
the instrument, and told us that it 
was used to cut out the fleshy part of 
the belly when any person was killed. 


This explained and confirmed the cir- 
cumstance above mentioned of the 
person pointing to hill belly* The 
man, however, from whom we had 
this information, being asked if bis 
countrymen eat the pari thus out out, 
denied it strongly ; but* upon the 
uestion being repeated, wowed some 
rgrec of fear ana swam to his canoe. 
Just before ho reached it, he made 
signs as he had done before, expres- 
sive of the use of the inetrameut. 
And an old man, who sat foremost in 
the canoe, l>eing then asked whether 
they ate the flesh, answered in the 
affirmative, and laughed, seemingly 
at tho simplicity of such a question. 
He affirmed the fact on being asked 
again ; and also said it was excellent 
fowl, or, as he expressed it, 4< savoury 
eating.” At 7 o clock in the evening 
the bouts returned, with two tons of 
water, a few hogs, a quantity of plan- 
tains, and some roots. Mr King in- 
formed me that a great number of tho 
inhabitants were at the watering or 
landing-place. He supposed that 
they had c ome from all parts of the 
island. They hod brought with them 
a great many fine fat hogs to barter ; 
but my people had not commodities 
with them equal to the purchase. 
This, however, was no great loss, for 
\\c had already got as many on board 
as we could well manage for imme- 
diate use ; and wanting the materials 
we could not have salted them. Mr 
King also told rne that a mat deal 
of rain had fallen ashore, whereas out 
at sea wo had only a few showers; 
and that the surf had run so high that 
it was with great difficulty our men 
landed and got back into the boats. 

Wo had light airs snd Calms by 
turns, with showers of rain, all night; 
and at daybreak in the morning* of 
the 24th we found that the currents 
had carried the ship to the NW.^end 
N. ; bo that the west end of the {stand, * 
niton which we had been, called A tooi 
by tho natives, bore E. one league 
distant ; another island, called Oree- 
houa, W. by 8. ; and the high land of 
a third island, called Onceheow, from 
SW, by W. to WSW. Soon after, a 
bvecfco sprang up at N. j and as l 
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exjpected that this would bring the 
Discovery to sea, I steered for Onee- 
heow, in ord<r to take a nearer view 
of it, and to anchor there if I should 
find a convenient place. I continued 
to steer for it till past 11 o’clock, at 
which time we were about two leagues 
from it* But not seeing the Discovery, 
and being doubtful whether they could 
see us, I was fearful lest some ill con- 
sequence might attend our separating 
so far. 1 therefore gave up the design 
of visiting Onceheow for the present, 
and stood back to Atooi, with an in- 
tent to anchor again in the road to 
complete our water. At 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon the northerly wind died 
away, and was succeeded by variable 
light airs and calms that continued 
till eleven at night, with which we 
stretched to the SE. till daybreak in 
the morning of the 25th, when we 
tacked and stood in for Atooi road, 
which bore about N. from us ; and 
soon after we were joined by the Dis- 
covery. We fetched in with the land 
about two leagues to leeward of the 
road, which, though so near, we never 
could recover ; for what we gained at 
one time we lost at another, so that 
by the morning of the 29th the cur- 
rents had carried us westward within 
three leagues of Oneehcow. Being 
tired with plying so unsuccessfully, I 
gave up all thoughts of getting back 
to Atooi, and came to the resolution 
of trying whether we could nbt procure 
what we wanted at the other island, 
which was within our reach. With 
this view I scut the master in a boat 
to sound tiie coast, to look out for a 
landing-] dace, and, if he should find 
one, to examine if fresh water could be 
conveniently got in itsneighbourliood. 
To give him time to execute his com- 
mission, we followed under an easy 
sail with the ships. At 10 o'clock 
th^ master returned, and reported 
‘that he had landed in one place but 
1 could find no fresh water ; and that 
there was anchorage all along the 
coast. Seeing a village a little farther 
to leeward* and some of the islanders 
who had come oft* to the ships inform ( 
ing us that fresh water might be got j 
there, 1 ran down and came to an ! 


anchor before it, in twenty -six fathoms 
water, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore. 

Six or seven canoes had come oft* to 
us before we anchored, bringing some 
small pigs and potatoes, and a good 
many yams ami mats. The people 
in them resembled those of Atooi, and 
seemed to be equally well acquainted 
with the use of iron, which they asked 
for also by the names of “ harnaite ” 
and “toe;” parting readily with all 
their commodities for pieces of this 
precious metal. Several more canoes 
soon reached the ships after they had 
anchored, but the natives in these 
seemed to have no other object than 
to pay us a formal visit. Many of 
them came readily on board, crouch- 
ing down upon the deck, and not 
quitting that humble posture till they 
were desired to get up. They had 
brought several females w’itli them, 
who remained alongside in the canoes, 
behaving with far less modesty than 
their countrywomen of Atooi; and at 
times all joining in a song not re- 
markable for its melody, though per- 
formed in very exact concert by 
beating time upon their breasts with 
their hands. The men who had come 
on board did not stay long ; and be- 
fore they depaitcd some of them 
requested our permission to lay down 
on the deck locks of their hair. 
These visitors furnished us wuth an 
opportunity of agitating again this 
day the curious inquiry whether they 
were cannibals, and the subject did 
not take its rise from any questions of 
ours, but from a circumstance that 
seemed to remove all ambiguity. One 
of the islanders who wanted to get in 
at the gun-room port w as refused, and 
at the same time asRcd whether, if he 
should come in, wo would kill and 
eat him, accompanying this question 
with signs so expressive that there 
could be no doubt about his meaning. 
This gave a proper opening to retort 
the question as to this practice ; and 
a person lx*hiiul the other in the canoe, 
wiio paid great attention to what was 
passing, immediately answered that 
if we were killed on shore they would 
certainly eat us. lie spoke with so 
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little emotion that it appeared ploiuly 
to be his meaning that they would 
not destroy us for that purpose, l»ut 
that their eating us would bo the con* 
sequence of our being at enmity with 
them* I have availed myself of Mr An- 
derson's collections for the decision of 
this matter, and I am sorry to say that 
I cannot see the least reason to hesit- 
ate in prorouneing it to be certain 
that the hoi rid banquet of huinau 
flesh is as much relished here amidst 
plenty as it is in New Zealand. 

In the afternoon I sent Lieutenant 
Gore with three armed boats to look 
for the most convenient landing-place, 
and when 011 shore to search for fresh 
water. In the evening ho returned, 
having landed at the village above 
mentioned, ami acquainted mo that 
he had lxrcn conducted to a well lialf- 
a-ntilc up the eountiy ; but by his 
account, the quantity of water it con- 
tained was too inconsiderable for our 
pui|H>fie, and the road leading to it 
exceedingly bail. On the doth 1 sent 1 
Mr Gore ashore again, with a guard 
of marines and a party, to trade with 
the natives for refreshments. I in- 
tended to have followed soon after, 
and went from the ship with that 
design. Hut the surf had increased 
so much by this time that 1 was fear- 
ful, if I got ashore, I should not bo 
able to get olf again. This 1 cully 
happened to out* people who had 
landed with Mr Gore, the communi- 
cation between them ami the ships 
by our own boats lieing soon stopp'd. 
In the evening they made a signal for 
the boats, which were sent accord- 
ingly ; and not long after they rctui ned 
with a few yams and some salt. A 
tolerable quantity of both had been 
procured in the course of the day, but 
the surf waa so great that the. greatest 
irnrt of both these articles had teen 
lost in conveying them to the boats. 
The officer and twenty men, deterred 
by the danger of coming off, were left 
ashore all night ; and by this unfor- 
tunate circumstance the very tli i ng hap- 
pened which, as I have already men- 
tioned, I wished so heartily to lire vent, 
and vainly imagined I had effectually 
guarded against. The violence of the 


surf, which our owu bouts could not 
act against, did not hinder the native* 
from coming off to the^hipa in their 
canoes. They brought refreshment* 
with them, which were purchased in* 
exchange for nails and pieces of iron 
hoops ; and I distribute*! a good many 

( >ieccs of ribbon and some huttons as 
bracelets amongst the women in the 
canoes. One of the men had the figure 
of a lizard punctured upon his breast, 
and ujhmi those of others worn the 
figures of men badly imitated* These 
visibus informed us that there was 
no chief, or M Ilairoc," of this island, 
but that it was subject to Teneooneoo, 
a chief of Atooi ; which island, they 
said, was not governed by a single 
chief, but that there were many to 
whom they paid the honour of fi moe, M 
or prostration ; and among others 
tho\ named Otacaio and Terarotoa* 
Amongst other things which these 
people m>w brought off wras a small 
drum, almost like those of Otaheite* 
About 10 or 11 o'clock at night the 
wind vceivd to the souttr, ami the sky 
scorn'd to foirbcde u storm. With 
.such ap|»euniiices, thinking that wo 
were rather too near the shore, I 
ordered the anchors to be taken up ; 
ami having carried the ships into 
forty- two fathoms, came to again in 
that safer station. The precaution, 
however, piowd to bo unnecessary, 
for thew inti soon after veered toNNK., 
from which quarter it blew a fresh 
gale, with squalls, attended with very 
heavy show cm of rain. This w eather 
continued all the next day, and the 
sea ran so high that wo b:ul no man- 
ner of coiiimuuieation with our party 
(ill shore ; and even the natives them- 
selves durst not venture out, to the 
ships in their canoes. In the evening 
I sent the master in a l>oat up to the 
south-east head or point of the island 
to tiy if he could land under it. lie 
returned with a favourable report; 
but it waa too late wow to send for 
our party till the next morning, and 
thus they had another night to im- 
prove their intercourse with the 
na ti ves. Encouraged by the master's 
report, 1 sent a boat to the south-east 
l*>int as soon as daylight relumed 
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with mi order to Mr Gore if lie could 
not embark hie people from the spot 
where they mm were to march them 
up to the point. As the boat could 
not get to the beach, one of the crew 
swam ashore and carried the order. 
On the return of the boat, I went my* 
self with the pinnace and launch up 
to the pointed*) bring the party on 
board, taking with me a rain -goat 
and two ewes, a boar and sow pig of 
the English breed, and the seeds of 
melons, pumpkins, and onions, being 
very desirous of benefiting these poor 
people by famishing them with some 
additional articles of food. I landed 
with the greatest ease under the west 
sido of the point, and found my party 
already there, with some of the 
natives in company. To one of them 
whom Mr Gore had observed assum- 
ing some command over the rest, I 
gave the goats, pigs, and seeds. ) 
should have left these well-intended 
presents at Atooi had wc not been so 
unexpectedly driven from it. 

Tho habitations of the natives weie 
thinly scattered about, and it was 
sup|H>sed that there could not be 
more than 500 people upon the island, 
as the greatest j>ai t were seen at the 
marketing-place of our party, and 
few found about the houses by those 
who walked up the country. They 
had an opportunity of observing the 
method ot living amongst the natives, 
and it appeared to be decent and 
cleanly* They did not, however, sec 
any instance of tho men and women 
eating together ; and the latter seemed 
generally associated in companies *>y 
themselves. It was found that they 
burned here tho oily nuts of tho 
“dooe dooe ” for lights in the night, 
as at Otaheito ; and that they baked 
their hogs in ovens, but, contrary to 
the practice of the Society and Friendly 
Islands, split their carcases through 
thehf whole length. They met with 
a positive proof of tho existence of the 
“ taboo ” (or, as they pronounce it, 
tho “ tafoo ”), for one woman fed 
another who was under that interdic- 
tion. They also observed some other 
mysterious ceremonies, one of which 
was performed by a w oman, who took 
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| a small pig an<l threw it into tho surf, 
till it was drowned, anti then tied up 
a bundle of wood, which slio also 
disposed of in the same manner. The 
same woman at another time Wat 
with a stick upon a man’s shoulders, 
who sat down for that purpose. A 
particular veneration seemed to l»o 
paid here to owls, which they have 
very tame ; and it was observed to be 
a pretty general practice amongst 
them to pull out one of their teeth, 1 
for which odd custom, when asked 
the reason, the only answer that 
could lie got was, that it was “tccha,” 
which was also the reason assigned for 
another of their practices, the giving 
a lock of their hair. 

After tho water-casks had been 
filled and conveyed into the boat, 
and we had purchased from the 
natives a few roots, a little salt, and 
some salted fish, l returned on boaid 
w ith all the people, intending to vDit 
the island the next day. But about 
7 o’clock in the evening the anchor 
of the bVsolution started, and she 
drove off tho bank. As wo had a 
whole cable out, it was some time 
before the anchor was at the bows, 
and then we had the 1 much to hoist 
up alongside before we could make 
sail. 15y this unlucky accident we 
found ourselves at daybreak next 
morning three leagues to the leeward 
of our last station ; and foreseeing 
that it would require more time to 
recover it than 1 chose to spend, I 
made the signal for the Discovery to 
weigh and join us. This was dono 

1 It is very remarkable that in this 
custom, which one would think is so 
unnatural as not to be adopted by two 
<1 i f leren t tribes origi l \ all y uncoil nectcd , 
tlie people of this island, and Dam- 

J ucrVs natives on the west side of New 
Holland, at such an immense distance 
should be found to agree . — Note hi 
Original Julition, Dampier, in his 
Sixteenth Chapter (ante, p. 282), says 
of the New Hollanders: “The two 
fore teeth of their upper jaw are want- 
ing in all of thorn, men and women, 
old and young ; whether they draw 
them out, 1 know not.” 
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about noon, and we immediately stood 
away to the northward in prosecution 
of our voyage. Thus after spending 
more time about these islands than 
was necessary to have answered all 
our purposes, w* were obliged to leave 
them before wo had completed our 
water and got from them such a quan- 
ti ty of rcfreshmeo ts as their in habitants 
were both able and willing to have 
supplied us with. But as it was, our 
ship procured from them provisions 
sufficient for three weeks at least ; and 
Captain Clerke, more fortunate than us, 
got of their vegetable productions a 
supply that lasted his people upward of 
two months. The observations I was 
enabled to make, combined with those 
of Mr Anderson, who was a very use- 
ful assistant on all such occasions, 
will furnish materials fur the next 
Chapter. 


CHAlTKi: XII. 

Ir is worthy of observation that the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
our lato voyages have added to the 
geography of the globe luivo been 
generally found Iving in group.* or 
clusters, the single intermediate is- 
lands a a yet di score! rd being few 
in prot*>rfion to the others, though 
probably there arc many more of them 
still unknown, which serve as steps 
between the several dusters. Of wlrat 
number th is newly discovered nrrhi- 
{sdago consists must In* left for fu tine 
investigation. We saw five of (her 
whose names, as given to us by the 
natives, are Wonhoo, Atooi, bn*e- 
heow, Oredioua, and Tahoora. The 
last is a small elevated island, lying 
four or five leagues from the south- 
east |*oint of Oneohcow, in the direc- 
tion of S. 69* W. We were told that 
it abounds with birds, which are its 
only inhabitants. We also got some 
information of the existence of a low 
uninhabited island in the neighbour- 
hood, whose name is Tannuata-papa. 
P»esides these sir, which wo can uis* 
tiuguish by their names, it apTiearod 
that the inhabitant* of those with 


whom we had intercourse were a<5* 
quainted with some other islands both 
to the eastward and# westward. 1 
named the whole group the Sandwich 
Islands, in honour of the Karl of 
Sandwich. Those that 1 saw arc 
situated between the latitude of 21* 
30' and 22° 15' N., And between (he 
Longitude of 199* 20' and 801* SO' & 

Of Woahoo, the most easterly of 
these islands seen by us, which* lies 
in the Latitude of 21* 36', we could 
get no other intelligence but that it 
is high hind and in inhabited. 

Wc had opportunities of knowing 
some particulars about Onoebeow, 
t which nave been mentioned already. 

! It lies several leagues to the westward 
( of our anchoiing- place at Atooi, and 
* is not above fifteen leagues in circuit. 

Its chief vegetable produce is vams if 
j wc may judge from what was brought 
I to us by tin* natives. They have salt, 
which they call ** patai,” and is pro- 
hivd in s.»lt-pomU. With it they 
erne Imth fish and jiork, and sonic 
lit fish wliich wc got from them kept 
! very well and were found to Ihj very 
) good. This island is mostly low land, 
except Ihe part facing Atooi, which 
rises directly from the sea to a good 
j height, as does also the Rout Least 
j {mint of it, which terminates in a 
round hill. It was on the west sido 
of this point where our ships an- 
chored. 

Of Oreehoiu we know nothing more 
than that it is a small elevated island 
1 lying close tn the north side of Otteo* 

{ heow, 

Atooi, which is the largest, living 
the principal .scene of our operations, 
J shall now proceed to lay before my 
readers what information I«waa able 
to collect abcu( it, either from actual 
observation while on shore, or from 
conversation with its inhabitants, who 
were perpetually on board the ships 
while we lay at anchor, and who 
general could bo tolerably well under 
I by those of us who had acquired 
( an acquaintance with the dialects of 
the South Pacific island*. It is* how- 
ever, to he regretted Uiatwe should 
hare been obliged so soon to leave a 
place which, m far as our opportuui- 
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ties of knowing readied, seemed to be 
highly worthy of a more accurate exa- 
mination. • 

A tooi, from what we saw of it, is 
at least ten leagues in length from 
east to west, frtmi whence its circuit 
may nearly be guessed, though it 
appears to be much broader at the 
east than at the west point, if we may 
judge from the double range of hills 
which appeared there. The road or 
anchoring-place which we occupied 
is on the south-west side of the island, 
about six miles from the west end, 
before a village which has the name 
of Wymoa. 

The land, as to its general appear- 
ance, docs not in the least resemble 
any of the islands we have hitherto 
visited within the tropic, on the 
south side of the Equator, il’ we except 
its hills near the centre, which are 
high, but slope gently to the sea or 
lower lands. Though it be destitute 
of the delightful borders of Otaheite, 
ami of the luxuriant plains of Tonga- 
taboo, covered with trees, which at 
once afford a friendly shelter from the 
scorching sun, and an enchanting 
prospect to the eye, and foot! for the 
natives, which nmv be truly said to 
drop from the trees into their mouths, 
without the laborious task of rearing; 
though I Say Atooi be destitute of 
these advantages, its possessing a 
greater quantity of gently- rising 
land renders it in some measure su- 
perior to the above favourite islands, 
as being more capable of improve- 
ment. The height of the land within, 
the quantity of clouds which we saw, 
during the whole time we stayed, 
banging over it, and frequently on 
the other parts, seems to put it be- 
yond all doubt that there is a suffici- 
ent supply of water, and that there are 
tome running streams which we did 
not see, especially in the deep valleys, 
at the entrance of which the villages 
commonly stand. From the wooued 
part to the sea, the ground is covered 
with an excellent sort of grass, about 
two feet high, which grows sometimes 
in tufts, and, though not very thick 
at the place where wo were, seemed 
capable of being converted into plen- 


tiful crops of fine hay. But not even 
a shrub grows naturally on this exten- 
sive space. 

In the break, or narrow valley, 
through which we had our road to 
the “morai,” the soil is of a brownish 
black colour, somewhat loose ; but as 
we advanced upon the high ground it 
changed to a reddish brown, more 
stiff and clayey, though at this time 
brittle from its dryness. It is most 
probably the same all over the culti- 
vated parts ; lor what adhered to most 
of the potatoes bought by us, which 
no doubt came from very different 
spots, was of this sort. Its quality, 
however, may be better understood 
from its products than from its ap- 
pearance. For the vale, or moist 
ground, produces 44 taro 99 of a much 
larger size than any we had ever seen ; 
and the higher ground furnishes sweet 
potatoes, that often weigh ten, and 
sometimes twelve or fourteen pounds, 
very few being under two or three. 

The temperature of the climate may 
be easily guessed from the situation 
of the island. Were we to judge of 
it from our experience, it might be 
said to be very variable ; for, accord- 
ing to the generally received opinion, 
it was now the season of the year 
when the weather is supposed to be 
most settled, the sun being at his 
greatest annual distance. The heat 
was at tliis time very moderate ; and 
few of those inconveniences which 
many tropical countries aro subject 
to, either from heat or moisture, seem 
to be experienced here, as the habita- 
tions of the natives aro quite close ; 
and they salt both fish and pork, 
which keep well, contrary to what 
has usually been observed to bo the 
case when this operation is attempted 
in hot countries. Neither did wo find 
any dews of consequence, which may 
in some measure be accounted for by 
the lower part of the country being 
destitute of trees. . . . 

The inhabitants are of a middling 
stature, firmly made, with some ex- 
ceptions neither remarkable for a- 
beautiful shape, nor for striking 
features, which rather express an 
openness and good -nature, than a 
2 Y 
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keen, intelligent disposition. Their 
visage, especially amongst the women, 
is sometimes round, but other* hare 
it long ; nor can we say that they 
are distinguished as a nation by any 
general east of countenance. Their 
colour is nearly of a nut brown ; and 
it may be difficult to make a nearer 
comparison, if we take in all the dif- 
ferent hr i of that colour ; but some 
individuals are darker. The women 
have been already mentioned as heing 
little more delicate than the men in 
their formation ; and 1 may say that, 
with a very few exceptions, they have 
little claim to those peculiarities that 
distinguish the sex in other countries. 
There is, indeed, a more remarkable 
equality in the aize, colour, ami figure 
of both sexes than in most places I 
have visited. However, upon the 
whole, they are far from being ugly, 
and appear to have few natural de- 
formities of any kind. Their skin is 
not very soft nor shining, perhaps for 
want of oiling, which is practised at the 
Southern Islands ; but their eves and 
teeth are in general very tolerable. Tho 
hair, for the greatest part, is straight, 
though in some frizzling ; and though 
its natural colour be commonly black, 
it is stained as at the Friendly and 
other islands. We saw but few in- 
stances of corpulence, and these 
oftener among the women than the 
men ; but it was chiefly amongst the 
latter that personal defects were 
observed, though, if any of them can 
claim a share of beauty, it was most 
conspicuous amongst the young men. 
They are vigorous, active, and most 
expert swimmers, leaving their canoes 
upon the most trifling occasion, diving 
under them, and swimming to others, 
though at a great distance. It was 
very common to see women, with 
infants at the breast, when the surf 
was so high that they could not land 
in the canoes, leap overboard, and, 
without endangering their little ones, 
swim to the shore through a sea that 
looked dreadful. 

They seem to he blest with a frank, 
eheprfal disposition ; and were I to 
draw any comparisons, I should say 
that they are equally free from, the 


fickle levity which distinguishes the 
natives of Otaheite, and the sedate 
cast observable amotttnt many of 
those of Tongs taboo. They aeem to 
live very sociably in their inter- 
course with one another ; and except 
the propensity to thieving which 
seems innate in meet of tho people 
we have visited in this ocean, they 
were exceedingly friendly to ns. Ana. 
it does their sensibility ho littlo 
credit, without flattering ourselves, 
that when they saw the various 
articles of our European manufac- 
ture, they could not help expressing 
their surprise, by a mixture of joy 
and concern that seemed to apply 
the cose as a lesson of humility to 
themselves ; and on all occasions they 
apjwared deeply impressed with a 
consciousness of their own inferiority, 
a behaviour which equally exempts 
their national character from the pre- 
posterous pride of the more polished 
Japanese, and of the ruder Green- 
lander. It was ©pleasure to observe 
with how much affection the women 
mnnaged their infante, and how 
readily the men lent their assistance 
to such a tender office, thus suffici- 
ently distinguishing themselves from 
those savages, who esteem a wife and 
child as things rather necessary than 
desirable or worthy of their notice. 

From tho numbers which we saw 
collected at every village aa we tailed 
past, it may lie supposed that the 
inhabitants of this island are pretty 
numerous. Any computation that 
we make can be only conjectural. 
Bnt, that some notion may be formed 
which shall not greatly err on either 
side, I should suppose that, including 
the straggling houses there-might he 
upon the whole island, sixty such 
villages as that before which we 
anchored; and that, allowing five 
persona to each house, there would 
be in every village 600, or >0,000, 
upon the island. This number la 
certainly not exaggerated, for we had 
sometimes 8000 persona at least upon 
the beach, when it could not be sup- 
posed that above a tenth part of the 
inhabitants were present, 

Tho common dress both of the 
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women and of the men has been i 
already described. The first have 
often much larger pieces of cloth wrap- 
ped round them, reaching from just be- 
low the breasts to the hams, or lower ; 
and several were seen with pieces 
thrown loosely about the shoulders, 
which covered the greatest part of 
the body ; but the children, when 
veiy young, are quite naked. They 
wear nothing upon the head, but the 
hair in both sexes is cut in different 
forms ; and the general fashion, espe- 
cially among the women, is to have it 
long before, and short behind. The 
men often had it cut or shaved on 
each side, in such a manner that the 
remaining part in some measure 
resembles the crest of their caps or 
helmets formerly described. Both 
sexes, however, seem very careless 
about their hair, and have nothing 
like combs to dress it with. Instances 
of wearing it in a singular manner 
were sometimes met with among the 
men, who twist it into a number of 
separate parcels, like the tails of a 
wig, each about the thickness of a 
finger, though the greatest part of 
these, which are so long that they 
reach far down the back, we observed 
were artificially fixed upon the head 
over their own hair. 

It is remarkable that, contrary to 
the general practice of the islands we 
had hitherto discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean, the people of the Sandwich 
Islands have not* their ears perforated, 
nor have they the least idea of wear- 
ing ornaments in them. Both sexe3, 
nevertheless, adorn themselves with 
necklaces made of bunches of small 
black cord, like our hat-string, often 
above a hundred-fold, exactly like 
those of Wateeoo, only that instead 
of the two little balls, on the middle 
before, they fix a small bit of wood, 
stone, or shell, about two inches long, 
with a broad hook, turning forward 
at its lower part, well polished. They 
have likewisenecklacesof many strings 
of very small shells, or of the dried 
flowers of the Indian mallow ; and 
sometimes a small human image of 
bone, about three inches long, neatly 
polished, is hung round the neck. 


The women also wear bracelets of a 
single shell, pieces of black wood 
with bits of ivorv interspersed, and 
well polished, fixed by a string drawn 
very close through them ; or others 
of hogs’' teeth, laid parallel to each 
other, with the concave part outward, 
and the points cut off, fastened to* 
gether as the former; some of which, 
made only of large boars' tusks, are 
very elegant. The men sometimes 
wear plumes of the tropic birds’ 
feathers stuck in their heads, or those 
of cocks fastened round neat polished 
sticks two feet long, commonly de- 
corated at the lower part with ** oora 
and, for the same purpose, the skin 
of a white dog s tail is sewed over a 
stick, with its tuft at the end. They 
also frequently wear on the head 
a kind of ornament of a finger’s 
thickness or more, covered with red 
and yellow feathers, curiously varied, 
and tied behind ; and on the arm, 
above the elbow, a kind of broad 
shell-work grounded upon net-work. 
The men are frequently punctured, 
though not in any particular part, as 
the Otaheiteans ana those of Tonga- 
taboo. Sometimes thero are a few 
marks upon their hands or arms, 
and near the groin; but frequently 
we could observe none at all, though 
a few individuals had more of this 
sort of ornament than we had usually 
seen at other places, and ingeniously 
executed in a groat variety of lines 
and figures on the arms and forepart 
of the body, on which latter some of 
them had the figure of the " taame,” 
or breastplate or Otaheite, though we 
did not meet with the thing itself 
amongst them. 

Though they seem to have adopted 
the mode of living in villages, there 
is no appearance of defence or fortifi- 
cation near any of them ; and the 
houses are scattered about without 
any order either with respect to their 
distances from each other, or their 
position in any particular direction. 
Neither is there any proportion as to 
their size ; some being large and com* 
modious, from forty to fifty feet long 
and twenty or thirty broad, while 
others of them are mere hovels. Their 
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figure In not unlike oblong com or 
hay stacks ; or perhaps a better idea" 
may be conceived of them if we sup- 
pose the roof of a barn placed on the 
ground in such a maimer as to form 
a high, acute ridge, with two very 
low sides hardly discernible at a dis- 
tance* The gable at each end, cor- 
responding to the sides, makes these 
habitations perfectly close all round ; 
and they are well thatched with long 
grass, which is laid on slender poles, 
disposed with some regularity. The 
entrance i3 made indifferently in the 
end or side, and is an oblong hole so 
low that one must rather creep than 
walk in, and is often shut up by a 
board of planks fastened together, 
which serves as a door, but having 
no hinges, must be removed occa- 
sionally. No light enters the house 
but by this opening ; and though 
such close habitations may allbrd a 
comfortable retreat in bad weather, 
they seem but ill-adapted to the 
warmth of the climate. They arc, 
however, kept remarkably clean, and 
their floors are covered with a large 
quantity of dried grass, over which 
they spread mats to sit and sleep 
upon. At one end stands a kind of 
beuch about three feet high, on which 
their household utensils are placed. 
The catalogue is not long. It con- 
sists of gourd-shells, which they con- 
vert into vessels that serve as bottles 
to hold water, ami as baskets to con- 
tain their victuals and other things, 
with covers of the same ; and ot a 
few wooden bowls and trenchers of 
different sizes. Judging from what 
we saw growing, and from what was 
brought to market, there can be no 
doubt that the greatest part of their 
vegetable food consists of sweet pota- 
toes, ** taro, M and plantains, and that 
bread-fruit and yams are rather to be 
esteemed rarities. Of animal food 
they can be in no want, a a they have 
abundance of bogs, which run without 
restraint about dhe houses ; and if 
they eat dogs, which is not improb- 
able, their stock of these seemed to 
be very considerable. The great 
number of fishing-hooka found among 
(gem showed that they derive u<v in- 


considerable supply of animal food 
from the sea. But it should mem, 
from their practice ofr salting fish, 
that the openness of their coast often 
interrupts the business of catching 
them ; as it may be naturally supposed 
that no set of people would ever think 
of preserving quantities of food arti- 
ficially if they could depend upon a 
daily regular supply of ft in Its fresh 
state. This sort of reasoning, how* 
ever, will not account for their custoSn 
of salting their pork as well as their 
fish, which are preserved in gourd* 
shells. The salt, of which they use 
a great quantity for this purpose, is 
of a rod colour, not very coarse, end 
seems to be much the same with what 
our stragglers found at Christmas 
Island. It has its colour, doubtless, 
from a mixture of the mud at the 
bottom of the jwrt where it is formed ; 
for some of it that had adhered in 
lumps was of a sufficient whiteness 
and purity. 

They bake their vegetable food with 
heated stones as at the Southern Is- 
lands ; and from the vast quantity 
which we saw dressed at one time, we 
susjiected that the whole village, or 
at least a considerable number of 
people, joined in the use of a common 
oven. W e did not see them dress 
any animal food at this island, but 
Mr Gores party, as already men- 
tioned, had an opportunity of satis- 
fying themselves that it was dressed 
in Oneeheow in the same sort of 
ovens, which leaves no doubt of this 
being also the practice in Atooi, es- 
pecially as we met with no utsnsil 
there that could be applied to the 
purpose of stewing or wiling. The 
only artificial dish we met with was 
a “taro" pudding, which, though a 
disagreeable mess from its sourness, 
was greedily devoured by the natives. 
They eat oft a kind of wooden plates 
or trenchers; and the women, as far. 
as we could judge from one instance, 
if restrained from feeding at the same 
dish with the men, as at Otaheite, 
are at least permitted to. eat ia the 
same place near them. 

Their amusements seem pretty veri- ' 
ous, for during our stay several were 
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discovered. The dances at which 
they use the feathered cloaks and 
caps were nol seen ; but from tlie 
motions which they made with their 
hands on other occasions when they 
sang, we could form some judgment 
that they are in some degree at least 
similar to those we had met with at 
the Southern Islands, though not 
executed so skilfully* Neither had 
they amongst them either flutes or 
reeds ; and the only two musical in- 
struments which we observed were of 
an exceedingly rude kind. One of 
them does not produce a melody ex- 
ceeding that of a child's rattle. It 
consists of what may be called a conic 
cap inverted, but scarcely hollowed 
at the base above a foot high, made 
of a coarse sedge-like plant ; the upper 
part of which and the edges are or- 
namented with beautiful red feathers, 
and to the point or lower part is fixed 
a gourd-shell larger than the list. 1 nto 
this is put something to rattle, which 
is done by holding the instrument by 
the small part, and shaking or rather 
moving it from place to place briskly, 
either to di lie rent sides, or backward 
and forward just before the face, strik- 
ing the breast w T ith the other hand at 
the same time. The other musical 
instrument (if either of them deserve 
that name) was a hollow vessel of 
wood like a platter, combined with 
the use of two sticks, on which one 
of our gentlemen saw a nian perform- 
ing. He held one of the sticks, about 
two feet long, as we do a fiddle, with 
one hand, and struck it with the 
other, which was smaller and re- 
sembiid a drumstick, in a quicker or 
Blower measure; at the same time 
beating With his foot upon the hollow 
vessel that lay inverted upon the 
ground, and thus producing a tune 
that was by no means disagreeable. 
This *toiusio was accompanied by the 
vocal performance of some women, 
whose song had a pleasing and tender 
effect. We observed great numbers 
of small polished rods about four or 
five feet long, somewhat thicker than 
the rammer of a musket, with a tuft 
of long white dogs* hair fixed on the 
small end. These are probably used 


in their diversions. We saw a person 
take one of them in his hand, and, 
holding it up, give a smart stroke till 
he brought it into a horizontal posi- 
tion, striking with the foot on the 
same side upon the ground, and with 
his other hand beating his breast at the 
same time. They play at bowls with 
pieces of whetstone of about a pound 
weight, shaped somewhat like a small 
cheese, but rounded at the sides and 
edges, which are very nicely polished ; 
and they have other bowls of the 
same sort, made of a heavy reddish 
brown clay, neatly glazed over with a 
composition of the same colour, or of 
a course, dark grey slate. They also 
use, in the manner that we throw 
quoits, small, flat, rounded pieces of 
the writing slate, of the diameter of 
the bowls, but scarcely a quarter of 
an inch thick, also well polished. 
From these circumstances one would 
bo induced to think that their games 
are rather trials of skill than of 
strength. 

In everything manufactured by these 
people there appears to be an uncom- 
mon degree of neatness and ingenuity. 
Their cloth, which is the principal 
manufacture, is made from the Morns 
papyrifera , and doubtless in the same 
manner as at Otaheite and Tongata- 
boo ; for we bought some of the grooved 
sticks with which it is beaten. Its 
texture, however, though thicker, is 
rather inferior to that of the cloth of 
either of the other places ; but in 
colouring or staining it the people of 
Atooi display a superiority of taste, 
by the endless variation of figures 
which they execute. One would sup- 
pose, on seeing a number of their 
pieces, that they had borrowed their 
patterns from some mercer’s shop in 
w hich the most elegant productions 
of China and Europe are collected.; 
besides some original patterns of their 
own. Their colours, indeed, except 
the red, are not very bright ; but the 
regularity of the figures and stripos 
is truly surprising, for, as far as we 
knew, they have nothing like stamps 
or priuts to make the impressions. 
In what manner they produce their 
colours we had not opportunities 
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of learning $ but besides the party- 
coloured sorts they have some pieces 
of plain white doth f and others of a 
single colour, particularly dark brown 
and light blue. In general, the pieces 
which they brought to us were about 
two feet broad, and four or five feet 
long, being the form and quantity 
that they use for their common dress 
or “ maro cud even these we some- 
times found were composed of pieces 
sewed together, an art which we did 
not find to the southward, but is 
strongly though not very neatly per- 
formed here. There is also a particu- 
lar sort that is thin, much resembling 
oil-cloth ; and which is actually either 
oiled or soaked in some kind of var- 
nish, and seems to resist the action of 
water pretty well. They fabricate a 
great many white mats, which are 
strong, with many red stripes, rhom- 
buses, and other figures interwoven 
on one side, and often pretty large. 
These, probably, make a part of their 
dress occasionally ; for they put them 
on their backs when they offered them 
for sale. But they make others coarser, 
plain and strong, which they spread 
over their floors to sleep upon. 

% They stain their gourd-shells pret- 
tily with undulated liues, triangles, 
and other figures of a black colour, 
instances of which we saw practised 
at New Zealand. And they seem to 
possess the art of varnishing ; for 
some of these stained gourd-shells are 
covered with a kind of lacquer ; and 
on other occasions they use a strong 
size, or gluey substance, to fasten 
their things together. Their wooden 
dishes and bowls, out of which they 
drink their “ava,”'are 0 f the “etooa* 
tree, or cordi& $ as neat as if made in 
our turning-lathe, and perhaps better 
polished. And amongst their articles 
of handicraft may be reckoned small 
square fans of mat or wicker-work, 
with handles tapering from them of 
the same, or of wood, which are neatly 
wrought with small cords of hair and 
fibres of the cocoa-nut coir intermixed. 
The great variety of fishing-hooks are 
ingeniously made; some of bone, 
others of wood pointed with bone, 
and many of pearl shell* Of the last. 


some are like a sort that we saw at Ton* 

S taboo ; and others supply curved, as 
o common sort at Utaheite, as Wall 
as the wooden ones. The bones are 
mostly small, and composed of two 
pieces ; and all the different softs have 
a barb, either on the inside like ours, 
or on the outside opposite the same 
part ; but others have both, the outer 
one being farthest from the point. 
Of this last sort one was procured, 
nine inches leng, of a single piece of 
bone, which doubtless belonged to 
some large fish. The elegant form 
and polish of this conld not certainly 
be outdone by any European artist, 
even if he should add all his know- 
ledge in design to the number mid 
convenience of his tools. They polish 
their stones by constant friction with 
pumice-stone in water ; and such of 
their working instruments or tools as 
1 saw resembled those of the Southern 
Islands. Their hatchets, or rather 
adzes, were exactly of the same pat- 
tern, anti cither made of the same sort 
of blackish stone or of a clay-coloured 
one. They have also little instru- 
ments made of a single shark's tooth, 
some of which are fixed to the fore- 
part of a dog’s jaw-bone, and others 
to a thin wooden handle of the same 
shape ; and at the other end there is 
a bit of string fastened through a small 
j>erforation. These serve as knives 
occasionally, and ore perhaps Used in 
curving. 

The only iron tools, or rather bits 
of iron, seen amongst them, and which 
they had before our arrival, were a 

1 >iece of iron hoop about two Inch** 
ong, fitted into a wooden handle; 1 
and another edge-tool which our people 
guessed to be made of the ftoint 01 a 
brood-sword. Their having the actual 
possession of these, and their so gene* 
rally knowing the use of this metal, 
inclined some on board to thin# that 
we had not been the first European* 
visitors of these islands. But it seems 
to me that the very great surprise ex- 
pressed by them on seeing our shlpt, 
and their total ignorance of the U*e of 
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fire-arms, cannot be reconciled with 
such a^ notion. There are many ways 
by which sue! people may get pieces 
of iron, or acquire the knowledge of 
the existence of such a metal, without 
ever having had an immediate con- 
nection with nations that use it. It 
can hardly be doubted that it was 
unknown to all the inhabitants of 
this sea before Magellan led the way 
into it ^for no discoverer, immediately 
after his voyage, ever found any of 
this metal in their possession, though 
in the course of our late voyages it 
has been observed that the use of it 
was known at several islands to which 
no former European ships had over, as 
far as we know, found their way. At 
all the places where Mendana* touched 
in his two voyages, it must have been 
seen and left ; and this would extend 
the knowledge of it, no doubt, to all 
the various islands with which those 
whom he had visited had any imme- 
diate intercourse. It might even be 
carried farther; and where specimens 
of this article could not be procured, 
descriptions might in some measure 
serve to make it known when after- 
ward seen. The next voyage to the 
southward of the Lino in which any 
intercourse was had with the natives 
of this ocean was that of Quiros, who 
landed at Sagittaria, the Island of 
Handsome People, and Tierra del 
Espiritu Santo,* at all which places, 
and at those with w’hom they had 
any communication, it must of conse- 

1 An enterprising Spanish naviga- 
tor, who in the latter half of the six- 

teenth century undertook two voyages, 

in the first of which he discovered the 

Salomon Islands, and in the second 
the Marquesas and Queen Charlotte's 

Islands, &c. 

* Quiros sailed from Callao at the 
end of 1605, in command of four ships, 
to plant a Spanish colony in Santa 
Cruz, discovered by Mendana. Sagit- 
taria is supposed to be Otaheite ; Tierra 
del Espiritu Santo, which Quiros san- 
guinely mistook for part of the long- 
sought Southern Continent, is the 
group how better known by the name 
Cook gave it, that of New Hebrides. 
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quence have been made known. To 
him succeeded in this navigation Le 
Maire and Schouten,* whose connec- 
tions with the natives commenced 
much farther to the eastward, and 
ended at Cocos and Horn Islands. It 
was not surprising that when I visited 
Tongataboo in 1773 I should find a 
bit of iron there, as we knew that 
Tasman had visited it before me ; 1 * * 4 * 
but let us suppose that he had never 
discovered the Friendly Islands, our 
finding iron amongst them would have 
occasioned much speculation, though 
we have mentioned before® the method 
by which they had gained a renewal 
of their knowledge of this metal, which 
confirms my hypothesis. For Neeoo- 
tabootaboo, or Boscawen’s Island, 
where Captain Wallis's shij>s left it, 
and from whence Poulalio received it, 
lies some degrees to the north-west of 
Tongataboo. It is well known that 
Roggewcin lost one of his ships on the 
Pernicious Islands, 6 which from their 
situation are probably not unknown 
to, though not frequently visited by, 
the inhabitants of Otaheite and the 
Society Islands. It is equally certain 
that these last people had a know- 
ledge of iron, and purchased it with 
the greatest avidity, when Captain 
Wallis discovered Otaheite ; and this 
knowledge could only have been ac- 
quired through the mediation of those 
neighbouring islands where it had 
been originally left. Indeed they 
acknowledge that this was actually 
the case ; and they have told us siuce 
that they held it in such estimation 
before Captain Wallis's arrival, that 
a chief of Otaheite, who had got two 
nails into his possession, received no 
small emolument by letting out the 
use of these to his neighbours for tho 
purpose of boring holes when their 
own methods failed or were thought 
too tedious. The men of the Society 

» 1615-1617. 

In 1643. 

5 Ante j, Book II., Chapter X., p. 
623. 

• Believed to be the Palliser’s Isles 
of English maps. The wreck happened 
in 1722. 
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Islands, whom wo found at Wateeoo, 
hud been driven thither long after the 
knowledge and use of iron had been 
introduced amongst their country- 
men ; and though probably they had 
no specimen of it with them, they 
would naturally and with ease com- 
muuicate at that island their know- 
ledge of this valuable material hy 
descripti si. From the |>cople of 
Wateeoo, again, those of llervey's 
Island might derive that desire to 
fKisscss some of it, of which we had 
pi oofs during our short intercourse 
with them. . . . 

The very short and imperfect inter- 
course which we bad with the natives 
put it out of our power to form any 
accurate judgment of the inode of 
government established amongst them, 
but from the general resemblance of 
customs, and particularly from what 
we observed of the honours paid to 
their chiefs, it seems reasonable to 
believe that it is of the same nature 
with that which prevails throughout 
all the islands we had hitherto visited, 
and probably their wars aiunn&d 
thenwdvea an* equally frequent. This 
indeed-, might bo interred from the 
number of weapons which we found 
them possessed of, and from the ex- 
cellent order these were kept in. Ilut 
we had direct proof of the fact from 
their own confession, and as we under- 
stood these w ars are i*et ween the differ- 
ent districts of their own island, us Well 
as between it and their neighbours at 
Ouevheow and Omdumtu Wo need 1 
*eam*\v assign any other cause beside* 
tins to account lor the appearance, 
already men turned, of thdr|K)]»ttlnt)t>n 
luring no proj^.ition to the extent 
of their ground capable of cultivation. 

Besides their spears or lances, made 
of n fine chwnit-colouraiwood lyeanti* 
fully polished, some of which are 
barbed at one end and flattened to a 
}»oint at the other, they have a 8ort 
of weapon which we had nerer aeon 
Wore, anil not mention*! hy any 
navigator as used by the natives of 
the Booth 8»*a. It is somewhat like 
* %n ol>out a foot ami 

a half long, sharpened at one or both 
ends, and secured to the hand by a 
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string. Ita use ia to stab at cluee 
fight, and it seem* weH adapted to 
the purpose* Some o* these may be 
called double dagger^ haying a handle 
in the middle, with which they are 
better enabled to strike different 
ways. They have also bows and 
arrows; bat both from their appar- 
ent scarcity and their slender make 
it may almost be presumed that they 
never use them in battle* The knife 
or saw formerly mentioned* with 
which they dissect the dead bodies! 
may also be ranked amongst their 
weapons, as they both strike and cut 
{ with it when closely engaged. It is 
; a small flat wooden instrument of su 
j oblong shape, about a foot long, 

! rounded at the corners, with a handle 
| almost like one sort of the “patoos” 9 
of New Zealand; but its edges are 
! entirely surrounded with sharks* 
j teeth Ktroncly fixed to it, and point- 
| ing outward, having commonly a hole 
j in the handle through which passes a 
I long string which is wrapped several 
times round the wrist. We also aus- 
ported that they use slings on some 
occasions ; for we got some pieces of 
the TurvuUitis or biooil-atone, artifici- 
ally made of an oval riiape, divided 
longitudinally, with a narrow groove 
in the middle of the convex part. To 
this the person who had one of them 
applied a cord of no great thickness, 
but would not part with it, though 
he had no objection to part with the 
stone ; which must prove fatal when 
i thrown with any force us it weighed 
a pound. Wo likewise saw some oval 
l pieces of whetstone w«U polished, but 
; somewhat pointed toward each end, 

I nearly resembling in shape some 
( stone* which we had seen at New 
Caledonia it) 1774, and used there in 
thedr slings. 

What we could learn of their relig- 
ious institutions, and the manner of 
disposing of their dead, which may # 
properly be considered as steady con- 
nected, has been already mentioned. 
And as nothing more strongly points 
out the affinity between the manners 
of these people and of the Friendly 
and Society Islands* I most jw*t 
mention some other circumstances to 
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place this in a strong point of view ; 
and at the same time to show how a 
few of the infinite modifications of 
which a few leading principles are 
capable, may distinguish any particu- 
lar nation. The people of Tongata- 
boo inter their dead in a very decent 
manner, and they also inter their 
human sacrifices; but they do not 
offer or expose any other animal or 
even vegetable to tlieir gods, as far as 
we know. Those of Otaheite do not 
inter their dead, but expose them to 
waste by time and putrefaction though 
the bones are afterward buried ; and 
as this is the case, it is very remark- 
able that they should inter the entire 
bodies of their human sacrifices. 
They also offer other animals and 
vegetables to their gods, but are by 
no means attentive to the state of the 
sacred places where those solemn 
rites are performed; most of their 
“morais” being in a ruinous condi- 
tion and bearing evident marks of 
neglect. The people of Atooi, again, 
inter both their common dead and 
human sacrifices as at Tongataboo ; 
but they resemble those of Otaheite 
in the slovenly state of their religi- 
ous places, ami in offeiing vegetables 
and animals to their gods. The 
“ taboo ” also prevails in Atooi in its 
full extent, and seemingly with much 
more rigour than even at Tongata- 
boo. For the people here always 
asked, with great eagerness and signs 
of fear to offend, whether any particu- 
lar thing which they desired to see, 
or we were unwilling to show, was 
“taboo,” or, as they pronounced the 
word, “tafoo.” The “maia raa,” or 
forbidden articles, at the Society 
Islands,, though doubtless the same 
thing, did not seem to be so strictly 
observed by them, except with re- 
spect to the dead, about whom we 
thought them more superstitious than 
any of the others were. But these 
are circumstances with which we are 
not os yet sufficiently acquainted to 
be decisive about; and 1 shall only 
mst observe, to show the similitude 
In other matters connected with re- 
ligion, that the priests or “ tahounas M 
here, are as numerous as at the other 


islands, if we may judge from our 
being able, during our stay, to dis- 
tinguish several saying their “poore" 
or prayer. 

But whatever resemblance we might 
discover, in the general manners of 
the people of Atooi, to those of Ota- 
heite, these of course were less strik- 
ing than the coincidence of language. 
Indeed, the languages of both places 
may be said to be almost word for 
word the same. It is true that w r e 
sometimes remarked particular words 
to bo pronounced exactly as we had 
found at New' Zealand and the 
Friendly Islands ; but though all the 
four dialects are indisputably the 
same, these people in general have 
neither the strong guttural pronunci- 
ation of the former, nor a less degree 
of it which also distinguishes the 
latter ; and they have not only adopt- 
ed the soft mode of the Otaheiteans 
in avoiding harsh sounds, but the 
whole idiom of tlieir language, using 
not only the same affixes and suffixes 
to tlieir woids, but the same measure 
and cadence in their songs, though 
in a manner somewhat less agreeable. 
There seems indeed, at first hearing, 
some disagreement to the ear of a 
stranger ; but it ought to be con- 
sidered that the people of Otaheite, 
from their frequent connections with 
tho English, had learned in some 
measure to adapt themselves to our 
scanty knowledge of their language, 
by using not only the most common 
but even coriupted expressions in 
conversation with us; whereas when 
they conversed among themselves, 
and used the several parts necessaiy 
to propriety of speech, they w r ere 
scarcely at all understood by those 
amongst us who had made the greatest 
proficiency in their vocabulary. 

Uow shall we account for this 
nation’s having spread itself in so 
many detached islands so widely dis- 
joined from each other in every 
quarter of the Pacific Ocean f We 
find it from New Zealand in the south 
as far os the Sandwich Islands to the 
north ; and, in another direction, from 
Easter Island to the Hebrides, that 
is, over an extent of sixty degrees of 
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Utitud* or 1200 leagues north and 
•oath, and eighty-throe degrees of 
longitude or 1660 leagues east and 
west. How much farther in either 
direction its colonies reach, is not 
known; but what we know already, 
in consequence of this and our former 
voyage, warrants our pronouncing it 
to be, though perhaps not the most 
tramerou , certainly by for the most 
extensive nation upon earth. 

Had the Sandwich Islands been dis- 
covered at an early period by the 
Spaniards, there is little doubt that 
they would have taken advantage of 
so excellent a situation, and have 
made use of Atooi or some other of 
the islands as a refreshing-place for 
the ships that sail anuually from 
Acapulco for Manilla. They lie 
almost midway between the first place 
and Guam, one of the Ladroues, which 
is at present their only port in tra- 
versing this vast ocean ; and it would 
not have been a weeks sail out of 
their common route to have touched 
at them, which could have been done 
without running the least hazard of 
losing the passage, as they are suffi- 
ciently within the verge of the easterly 
trade-wind. An acquaintance with 
the Sandwich Islands would have 
been equally favourable to our Buc- 
caneers, who used sometimes to pass 
from the coast of America to the 
Lad rones with a stock of food and 
water scarcely sufficient to preserve 
life . 1 * * * * Here they might always have 
found plenty, and have been within 
a month’s sure sail of the very part 
of California which the Manilla ship 
Is obliged to make , 9 or else have re- 
turned to the coast of America, 
thoroughly refitted, after an absence 
of two months. How happy would 
Lord Anson have been, and wbat 
hardships would he have avoided, if 
he had known that there was a group 
of islands half way between America 
and Tinian, where all his wants could 

1 Witness Dam pier’s description of 

the weary and perilous passage, ante. 

P* 223. 

• Cape San Lucas, the southernmost 

i poLnt. 


have been effectually (applied, and 
la describing which the elegant his* 
torian of that voyage IrouW have pre- 
sented his reader with a wore agree- 
able picture than I have been awe to 
draw in this Chapter!* 


CHAPTER XIII. 

After the Discovery had joined as, 
we stood away to the northward, 
close hauled, with a gentle gale from 
the east. On the 7th, being in the 
Latitude of 29* N., and in the Longi- 
tude of 200” E., the wind veered to 
SR This enabled ua to oteer NE. 
ami E., which course we continued 
till tiie 12th, when the wind had 
veered round by the S. and W. to 
NE. and ENE. I then tacked and 
stood to tho northward, oar Latitude 
being 30* N., and our Longitude 204“ 
15' E. Notwithstanding our advanced 
latitude, and its being the winte- 
season, we had only begun for a few 
days past to feel a sensation of cold 
in the mornings and evenings. This 
is a sign of the equal and lasting in- 
fluence of the suit s heat at all seasons 
to 30* on each side the Line. The 
disproportion is known to become 
very great after that. This must be 
attributed almost entirely to the direc- 
tion of the rays of the sun, independ- 
ent of the bare distance, which is by 
no means equal to the effect. 

On the 19th, being now In the 
Latitude of 37* N., ana in the Longi- 
tude of 206* E., the wind veered to 
SE.; and I was enabled again to 
steer to the E. t inclining to tho N. 

* With all deference to Mr Walter, 
the Narrator of Anson’s voyage — or 
to Captain Cook’s self* bum bring esti- 
mate of his own performance, we 
think most will prefer the plain un-. 
varnished tale, full of new and In- 
teresting facts, told by the unlettered 
sailor to the eloquent flourishes of the 
Centurion’e Chaplain, whose glowing 
descriptions of Tinian were sadly dis- 
credited by the subsequent eapsrteswss 
and report of practical, prosaic men. 
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with the rock-weed mentioned by the 
writer of Lord Anson’s voyage, under 
the name of sea-leek, which the Man- 
illa ships generally fall in with. 1 Now 
and then a piece of wood also appeared ; 
but if we had not known that the 
Continent of North America was not 
far distant, we might, from the few 
eigne of the vicinity of land hitherto 
met with, have concluded that there 
wasnonewithin some thousand leagues 
of us* We had^ hardly seen a bird or 
any other oceanic animal since we left 
the Sandwich Islands* 

On the 1st of March, our Latitude 
being now 44° 49' N., and our Longi- 
tude 228* E., we had one calm day. 
This was succeeded by a wind from 
the north, with which 1 stood to the 
east, close hauled, in order to make 
the land. According to the charts, it 
ought not to have been far from us. 
It was remarkable that we should still 
be attended with such moderate and 


ing so few birds in comparison of 
what we met with in the same lati- 
tudes to the south of the Line, is 
another singular circumstance, which 
must either proceed from a scarcity of 
the different sorts or from a deficiency 
of places to rest upon. From hence 
we may conclude tnat beyond 40° in 
the southern hemisphere the species 
are much more numerous, ana the 
isles where they inhabit also more 
plentifully scattered about than any- 
where between the coast of California 
and Japan in or near that latitude. 

During a calm on the morning of 
the 2d, some parts of the sea seemed 
covered with a kind of slime, and 
some small sea animals were swim- 
ming about, the most conspicuous of 
which were of the gelatinous or 
Medusa kind, almost globular ; and 
another sort smaller, that had a white 
or shining appearance, and were very 
numerous. Some of these last were 


mild weather so far to the northward, 
and so near the coast of an extensive 
Continent, at this time of the year. 
The present season either must be un- 
common for its mildness, or we can 
assign no reason why Sir Francis 
Drake should have met with such 
severe cold about this latitude in the 
month of June. 8 Viseaino, indeed, 
who was near the same place in the 
depth of winter, 8 says little of the 

1 See ante, p. 416. 

1 Cook even understates the case 
against his own experience, for it was 
only in the Latitude of 88° 30' N. that 
Drake fotlnd the ‘‘convenient and fit 
harbour,” where he continued from 
the 17th of June till the 23d day of 
July 1579, “ during all which time we 
were*constantly visited with like nip- 
, ping Colds as we had never felt before ” 
— more intense than some of his 


taken up and put into a glass cup 
with some salt water, in which they 
appeared like small scales or bits of 
silver when at rest in a prone situa- 
tion. AVhen they began to swim 
about, which they did with equal 
ease upon their back, sides, or belly, 
they emitted the brightest colours of 
the most precious gems, according to 
their position with respect to the 
light. Sometimes they appeared quite 
pellucid, at other times assuming 
various tints of blue, from a pale 
sapphirine to a deep violet colour, 
which were frequently mixed with a 
ruby or opaline redness, and glowed 
with a strength sufficient to illuminate 
the vessel and water. These colours 
appeared most vivid when the glass 
was held to a strong light, and mostly 
vanished on the subsiding of the ani- 
mals to the bottom, when they had a 
brownish cast. But with candle light 


people had felt at Wardhys, in 72°, the colour was chiefly a beautiful 
not at the height of summer, but at pale green, tinged with a burnished 
the end of it. See ante, j>p. 73, 75. glass ; and in the dark it had a faint 
• Sent from Acapulco in May 1602 

to search the Californian coast for a might find refuge. The settlement and 
secure harbour in which the galleons fortification of Monterey was the result*. 
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appearance of glowing fire. They 
proved to be a new species of Oaiseue, 
and from their properties were by Mr 
Anderson (to wnom we owe this so* 
count of them) called Onimw fuZgens, 
being probably an animal which has 
a share in producing some sorts of 
that lucid appearance often observed 
near ships at sea in the night. On 
the same day two large birds settled 
on the water near the ship. One of 
these was the Procellaria maxima 
(the *' qnebrontahuosos ’ M ), and the 
other ; which was little more than half 
the sue, seemed to be of the albatross 
kind. The upper part of the wings 
and tip of the tail were black, with 
the rest white ; the bill yellowish ; 
upon the whole not unlike the sea- 
gull, though larger. 

On the 6th at noon. Wing in the 
I attitude of 44° 10' N. and the Longi- 
tude of 2314' E., we saw two sails 
and several whales ; and at daybreak 
the next morning the long-looked-for 
coast of New Albion* was seen, ex- 
tending from NK. to SI’,., distant ten 
or twelve leagues. At noon our Lati- 
tude was 44* 33' N. and onr Longi- 
tude 235* 20' U. ; and the land ex- 
tended from NE. half N. to 8E. by 
8., about eight leagues distant. In 
this situation we had seventy-throe 
fathoms water over a muddy Wttom, 
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it to lie in the Latitude of 44* 55' N. 
and iu the Longitude of 235* 84' E. 

Wo had vanablo light aim and 
calms till 8 o'clock in the evening, 
when a broexe sprung up at Sw. 
With it 1 stood to the ft W. upder 
an easy sail, waiting .for daylight to 
range along the coast. But at ibttr 
next morning the wind shifted to 
NW., and blew in squalls, with rain. 
Our course was NE. till near 10 
o'clock, when, finding that I could 
make no progress on this tack, and 
seeing nothing like a harbour, I tacked 
and stood oil SW. At this time 
Ctt{>e Foulweather bore NB. by N., 
about eight leagues distant. Towards 
noon the wind veered more to the W., 
and the weather became fair and dear, 
so that we wore enabled to make lunar 
ol>servations. Having reduced all 
those that wo had made since the 19th 
of last month to the present ones, by 
the time-keeper, amounting in the 
whole to seventy-two sets, their mean 
result determined the Longitude to 
be 235’ 15' 26’ R., which was 14' IT 
less than what the time-keeper gave. 
This longitude is made use of foi 
settling that of the coast, and 1 have 
not a uoubt of its being within a very 
few miles of the troth. 

Our difficulties now began to in- 
crease. In the evening tbs wind 


and about a league farther off found , came to the NW., blowing in squalls, 
ninety fathoms. The laud appeared ] with hail and sleet ; and the weather 


to be of a moderate height, diversified 
with bills and valleys, and almost 
everywhere covered with wood. There 
was, however, no very striking object 
on any part of it except one hill, 
whose elevated summit was flat. This 
bore east from us at noon. At the 
northern extreme the land formed a 
point, which I called Caj>e Foul- 
weather, from the very bad weather 
that we soon after met with. I judge 

1 The Spanish name for the sea- 
eagle, or osprey ; literally, “ the bone- 
breaker;" Latin, “ ossifrago," so 
called from the great strength of its 
beak. 

• This part of the west side of North 
America was so named by Sir Francis 
Brake ia 1579. 


Wing thick and hazy, I stood out to 
sea till near noon the next day, when 
I tacked and stood in again for the 
land, which made its appearance at 
two in tho afternoon, bearing ENE. 
The wind and weather continued the 
same, but in the evening tbs former 
veered more to tho W., anddhe latter 
grew worse, which made ft necessar y 
to tack and stand off tilt fcaf tbs 
next morning, when 1 wtttod to 
stand in again. At four in MtS«ftw- 
noon we saw tiro land, mM# gf'sor. 
extended from NE. half iLTft'ftit'.mr 
S., about eight league* dfefcsfcV In 
this situation we tacrai 1 ‘ds&tMpNv 
but a lino of 180 fitflst^'m^ 
reach the ground. 1 Jteod'fiff till 
midnight, then stood Ilf 
at hair-past six wo were 
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leagues of the land, which extended 
from N. by E. half E. to S. half E., 
each extreme fbout seven leagues dis- 
tant. 8eeing.no signs of a harbour, 
and the weather being still unsettled, 
I tacked and stretched off S W, , having 
then fifty-five fathoms of water over a 
muddy bottom. 

That part of the land which we were 
so near when we tacked is of a moder- 
ate height, though in some places it 
rises higher within. It was diversified 
with a great many rising grounds and 
small hills, many of which were en- 
tirely covered with tall straight trees, 
and others, which were lower, and 
grew in spots like coppices ; but the 
interspaces and sides of many of the 
rising grounds were clear. The w hole, 
though it might make an agreeable 
summer prospect, had now an un- 
comfortable appearance, as the bare 
grounds toward the coast were all 
covered with snow, which seemed to 
be of a considerable depth between 
the little hills and rising grounds, 
and in several places towards the sea 
might easily have been mistaken at a 
distance for white cliffs. The snow 
on the rising grounds was thinner 
spread, and farther inland there was 
no appearance of any; from whence 
we might perhaps conclude that what 
we saw towards the sea had fallen 
during the night, which was colder 
than any we had experienced since 
our arrival on the coast, and we had 
sometimes a kind of sleet. The coast 
seemed everywhere almost straight, 
without any opening or inlet ; and it 
appeared to terminate in a kind of 
white sandy beach, though some on 
board thought that appearance was 
owing to >the snow. Each extreme of 
the land that was now before us seemed 
to shoot out into a point. The north- 
ern one was the same which we had 
first jseen on the 7th, ami on that 
account I called it Cape Perpctua. It 
'lips in the Latitude of 44° 6' N. and 
£u the Longitude of 235° 52 ' E. The 
southern extreme before us I named 
Cape Gregory. 1 Its Latitude is 43° 

* In the English calendar the 7th 
Cu March is distinguished by the name 
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30' N. and its Longitude 285* 67' E., 
It is a remarkable point, the land of 
it rising almost directly from the sea 
to a tolerable height, while that on 
| each side of it is low. 

I continued standing off till one in 
the afternoon. Then I tacked and 
stood in, hoping to have the wind off 
from the land m the night. But in 
this I was mistaken ; for at 5 o’clock 
it began to veer to the W. and SW., 
which obliged me, once more, to stand 
out to sea. At this time Cape Per- 
petua bore N E. by N. ; and the far- 
thest land we could see to the south of 
Cape Gregory bore S. by E., perhaps 
ten or twelve leagues distant. If I 
am right in this estimation, its Lati- 
tude will be 43° 10' N. and its Longi- 
tude 235° 65' E., which is nearly the 
situation of Cape Blanco discovered 
or seen by Martin d 'Aguilar on the 
19th of January 1603. It is worth 
observing that in the very latitude 
where we now were geographers have 
been pleased to place a large entrance 
or strait, the discovery of which they 
take upon them to ascribe to the same 
navigator ; whereas nothing more is 
mentioned in the account of his voy- 
age than his having seen, in tills situa- 
tion, a large river which he would 
have entered, but was prevented by 
the currents. 

The wind, as I have observed, had 
veered to the SW. in the evening ; 
but it was very unsettled, and blew 
in squalls, with snow showers. In 
one of these, at midnight, it shifted 
at once to WNW. f and soon increased 
to a very hard gale, with heavy squalls, 
attended w f ith sleet or snow. There 
was no choice now ; and we were 
obliged to stretch to the southward in 
order to get clear of the coast. This 
was done under courses and two close- 
reefed topsails, being rather more sail 
than the ships could safely bear ; but 
it w as necessary to carry it to avoid the 
more pressing danger of being forced 
on shore. This gale continued till 
8 o’clock in the morning of the 18th; 
when it abated, and I stood in again 

of Perpetua M., and the 12th by that 
of Grogory B. 
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for .the lend* We had been (breed * 
considerable wey backward ; for at the 
time of our tacking we were in the 
Latitude of 42* 45' and in the 1/ongi- 
tude of 283* 30'. The wind continued 
at W. and HW., atoms, moderate 
weather, and calms, succeeding each 
other by turns till the morning of the 
21st ; when, after a few hours’ calm, 
a breeze sprung up at SVV. This 
bringing with it fair weather, I steer* 
rd NE. in order to fall in with the 
land beyond that part of it where we 
had already so unprofitable* been tossed 
about for the last fortnight. In the 
evening the wind veered to the west- 
ward; and at 8 o’clock the next morn- 
ing we saw the land, extending from 
NE. to E. nine leagues distant. At 
this time we were in the Latitude of 
47* 6' N. and in the Longitude of 235“ 
10' E. 

I continued to stand to the north 
with a fine breeze at W. and WN W., 
till near 7 o’clock in the evening, 
when I tackod to wait for daylight. 
At this time we were in forty-eight 
fathoms water, and about four leagues 
from tho land, which extended from 
N. to SE. half K., and a small round 
hill, which had the appearance of 
being an island, boro N. three-quar- 
ters E., distant six or seven leagues, 
as I guessed ; it apjicara to be of a 
tolerable height, and was but just to 
lie seen from the deck. Between this 
island or rock, and the northern ex- 
treme of the land, there appeared to 
be a small opening, which flattered 
us with the hopes of finding a har- 
bour. These hopes lessened as we 
drew nearer, and at last we had some 
reason to think that the opening was 
closed by low land. On this account 
1 called the point of land to the north 
of it Cape Flattery, it lies in the 
Utitnde of 48* 15' N., and in the 
Longitude of 235* 3' E. There is a 
round hill of a moderate height over 
it, and all the land upon this part of 
the coast is of a moderate and prett; 
equal height, well covered with «t»u, 
aud had a very pleasant and fertile 
apfmmnco. It is in this very latitude 
where we now were, that geographers 
"* T » placed the pretended Strait of 


Juan de Fuca. We saw nothing like 
it, nor is there the least probability 
that ever anv such thing existed. 1 I 
stood off to the southward till night, 
when I tacked and steered to the 
N W. with a gentle breeze at $W., 
intending to stand in for the land sa 
soon as daylight should appear. But 
by that time we were reduced to two 
courses and close-reefed topsails, hav- 
ing a very hard gale, with rein, right 
on shore ; so that, instead of running 
in for the land, 1 was glad to get an 
offing, or to keep that which we had 
already got. The SW, wind was, 
however, but of short continuance, 
for in the evening it veered again to 
the W. Thus we had perpetually 
strong W. and NW. winds to encoun- 
ter. Sometimes in an evening the 
wind would become moderate and 
vcor to tho southward ; hut this was 
alwavs a sure prelude to a storm, 
whicli blew the hardest at SSE., and 
was attended with rain and sleet. It 
sell lorn lasted above four or six hours 
before it was succeeded by another 
gale from tho N W., which generally 
brought with it fair weather. It was 
by the means of these southerly blasts 
that we were onabled to get to the 
NW. at all. 

At length, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning of the 29th, as wo were 

1 Cook here lent himself too readily 
to tho undiscriminating condemna- 
tion of the romancing Cephalonian’s 
marvellous tales about a Strait or 
channel which he entered in this 
latitude, emerging after a prolonged 
navigation, into the Atlantio. There 
is now little donbt that Juan do Fuca 
really discovered, and partly explored 
the Strait that bears his name, and 
that Cook credulously, and with quite 
unusual lack of enterprise passed 
lightly by. At all events, the. chan- 
nel bears at this day the name of the 
Greco-Spanish navigator; - and . the 
recent arbitration (1872) by the Ger- 
man Emperor on the 8an Juan dis- 
pute with America has rendered its 
name not quite pleasantly familiar to 
many English folk who never heard 
of it before. 
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standing to the NE. f we again saw 
the land, whih, at noon, extended 
from NW. bf W. to ESE., the 
nearest part abont six leagues distant. 
Our latitude was now 49*29' N., and 
our Longitude 232* 29' E. The ap- 
pearance of the country differed much 
from that of the parts which we had 
before seen, being full of high moun- 
tains^ whose summits were covered 
with snow. But the valleys between 
them, and the grounds on the sea 
coast, high as well as low, were 
covered to a considerable breadth 
with high, straight trees, that formed 
a beautiful prospect as of one vast 
forest. The SE. extreme of the 
land formed a low point, off which 
are many breakers, occasioned by 
sunken rocks. On this account it 
was called Point Breakers. It lies in 
the Latitude of 49° 15' N., and in the 
Longitude of 233° 20' E., and the 
other extreme in about the Latitude 
of 50° and the Longitude of 232°. I 
named this last Woody Point. It 
projects pretty much out to the SW., 
and is high land. Between these two 
points the shore forms a large bay, 
which I called Hope Bay, hoping from 
the appearance of the land to find in 
it a good harbour. The event proved 
that we were not mistaken. 

As we drew nearer the coast, we 
perceived the appearance of two inlets; 
one in the NW. ( and the other in the 
NE. corner of the bay. As I could 
not fetch the former, I bore up to the 
latter, and passed some breakers or 
sunken rocks that lay a league or 
more from the shore. We had nine- 
teen and twenty fathomsjwater half- 
a -league without them ; but as soon 
as We had passed them, the depth 
increased to thirty, forty, and fifty 
fathoms, with a sandy bottom ; and 
farther in we found no bottom with 
the greatest length of line. Not- 
withstanding appearances, we were 
not yot sure that there were any 
inlets ; but, as we were in a deep 
bay, I resolved to anchor, with a 
view to endeavour to get some water, 
of which by this time we were in great 
want. At" length, as we advanced, 
the existence of the inlet was no longer 


doubtful. At 5 o’clock we reached 
the west point of it, where we weie 
becalmed for some time. While in 
this situation I ordered all the boats 
to be hoisted out to tow the ships in. 
But this was hardly done before a 
fresh breeze sprung up again at NW., 
with which we were enaUed to stretch 
up into an arm of the inlet that was 
observed by us to run in to the north- 
east. There we were again becalmed, 
and obliged to anchor in eighty-five 
fathoms water, and so near the shore 
as to reach it with a hawser.^ The 
wind failed the Discovery before she 
got within the arm, where she anchor- 
ed, and found only seventy fathoms. 

We no sooner drew near the inlet 
than we found the coast to be in- 
habited ; and at the place where we 
were first becalmed three canoes came 
off to the ship. In one of these were 
two men, in another six, and in the 
third ten. Having come pretty near 
us, a person in one of the two last 
stood up and made a long harangue, 
inviting us to land, as we guessed by 
his gestures. At the same time he 
kept strewing handfuls of feathers 
towards us; 1 and some of his com- 
panions threw handfuls of red dust 
or powder in the same manner. The 
person who played the orator wore 
the skin of some animal, and held 
in each hand something which rattled 
as he kept shaking it. After tiring 
himself with his repeated exhorta- 
tions, of which we did not under- 
stand a word, he was quiet ; and then 
others took it by turns to say some- 
thing, though they acted their part 
neither so long nor with so much 
vehemence as the other. We observed 
that two or three had their hair quite 
strewed over with small white feathers, 
and others had large ones stuck into 
different parts of the head. After the 
tumultuous noise had ceased, they 
lay at a little distance from the ship, 
and conversed with each other in a 
very easy manner ; nor did they seem 

1 The natives of this coast twelve 
degrees farther south, also brought 
feathers as presents to Sir Francis 
Drake on his arrival. 
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to show the least surprise or distrust. 
Some of them now and then got up 
and said something after the manner 
of their first harangues ; and one sung 
a very agreeable air, with a degree of 
softness and melody which we could 
not hare expected, the word “ huela ” 
being often repeated as the burden of 
the song. The breeze which soon after 
sprung 'ip bringing us nearer to the 
snore, the canoes began to come off in 
greater numbers ; and we had at one 
time thirty-two of them near the ship, 
carrying from three to seven or eight 
persons each, both men and women. 
Several of these stood up in their canoes 
haranguing and making gestures after 
the niannor of our first visitors. One 
canoe was remarkable for a singular 
head, which had a bird’s eye ami bill 
of an enormous size painted on it ; 
and a person who was in it, who 
seemed to be a chief, was no less re- 
markable for his uncommon appear- 
ance, having many feathers hanging 
from his head, and being painted in 
an extraordinary manner. 1 He held 
in his hand a carved bird of wood, as 
large as a pigeon, with which he ! 


rattled as the person first mentioned 
had done ; and was ng lew vociferous 
in his harangue, whicn was attended 
with some expressive gestures. 

Though our visitors behaved very 
peaceably, and could not be suspected 
of any hostile intention, we eoiud.not 
prevail upon any of them to coiue on 
board. They showed great readiness, 
however, to part with anything they 
had, and took from us whatever we 
offered them in exchange ; but were 
more desirous of iron than of any other 
of our articles of commerce, appearing 
to be perfectly acquainted with the use 
of that metal. Many of the canoes fol- 
lowed us to our anchoring-place ; and 
a group of about ten or a dozen of 
them remained alongside the Resolu- , 
tion most part of the night. 

These circumstances gave ns a rea- 
sonable ground of hone that we should 
find this a comfortable station to sup- 
ply all our wants, and to make us 
forget the hardships and delays ex- 
perienced during a constant succes- 
sion of adverse winds and boisterous 
weather almost ever since our arrival 
upon the coast of America. 


BOOK IV. 

TRANSACTIONS AMONGST THE NATIVES OF NORTH AMERICA; DIS- 
COVERIES ALONG THAT COAST, AND THE EASTERN EXTREMITY 


OF ASIA, NORTHWARD TO ICY 
TO TIIE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Tub ships having happily fonnd so 
excellent shelter in an inlet, the coasts 
of which appeared to be inhabited by 
a race of people whose inoffensive 


1 Viscaino met with natives on the 
coast of California, while he was in 
the harbour of San Diego, who wero 
painted or besmeared with black and 
white, and had their heads loaded 
with feathers. 


CAPE ; AND RETURN SOUTHWARD 


behaviour promised a friendly inter- 
course, the next morning, after com- 
ing to anchor, I lost no time in en- 
deavouring to find a commodious 
harbour where wo might station our- 
selves during our continuance in the. 
sound. Accordingly I sent three 
armed boats under the command of 
Mr King upon this service j and soon 
after, 1 went myself in a small boat 
on the same search. 1 had very little 
trouble in finding what we wanted. 
On the north-west of the arm we were 
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Dow in, and not far from the ships, 1 
met with a convenient snug cove well 
suited to our jwrpose. Mr King was 
equally successful ; for he returned 
about noon with an account of a still 
better harbour which he had seen and 
examined, lying on the north-west 
side of tne land. But as it would 
have required more time to carry the 
ships thither than to the cove where 
I had been, which was immediately 
within our reach, this reason operated 
to determine my choice in favour of 
the latter situation. But being appre- 
hensive that we should not be able to 
transport our ships to it, and to moor 
them properly, before night came on, 
I thought it best to remain where we 
were tul next morning ; and that no 
time might be lost, I employed the 
remainder of the day to some useful 
purposes, ordering the sails to be un- 
bent, the top-masts to be struck, and 
the fore-mast of the Resolution to be 
unrigged, in order to fix a new bib, 
one ox the old ones being decayed. 

A great many canoes filled with 
the natives were about the ships all 
day, and a trade commenced betwixt 
us and them which was carried on 
with the strictest honesty on both 
sides. The articles which they oflered 
to sale were skins of various animals, 
such as bears, wolves, foxes, deer, 
racoons, polecats, martens, and in 
particular of the sea otters, which arc 
found at the islands east of Kumts- 
chatka. Besides the skins in their 
native shape, they also brought gar- 
ments made of them, and another 
sort of clothing made of the bark of 
a tree, or some plant like hemp ; 
weapons, such as bows, arrows, and 
spears ; figh-hooks, and instruments 
of various kinds ; wooden visors of 
many different monstrous figures ; a 
sort of woollen stuff, or blanketing ; 
bags fjlled with red ochre, pieces of 
carved work, beads, and several other 
little ornaments of thin brass and 
Iron, shaped like a liorse-shoe, which 
they hang at their noses, and several 
chisels or pieces of Iron fixed to 
bandies; from their possessing which 
metals, we could infer that they had 
cither been visited before by some 


civilised nation, or had connection 
with tribes on their continent who had 
communication with them. But the 
most extraordinary of all the articles 
which they brought to the ships for sale 
were human skulls and hands, not yet 
quite stripped of the flesh, which they 
made our people plainly understand 
they had eaten ; and indeed some of 
them had evident marks that they had 
been upon the fire. We had but too 
much reason to suspect from this cir- 
cumstance that the horrid practice of 
feeding on their enemies is as pre- 
valent here as we had found it to be 
at Now Zealand and other South Sea 
Islands. For the various articles 
which they brought they took in 
excl uinge knives, chisels, pieces of 
iron and tin, nails, looking-glasses, 
buttons, or any kind of metal. Glass 
beads they were not fond of, and cloth 
of every sort they rejected. 

We employed the next day in 
hauling our ships into the cove, 
where they were moored head and 
stern, fastening our hawsers to the 
trees on shore. On heaving up the 
anchor of the Resolution we found, 
notwithstanding the great depth of 
water in which it was let go, that 
there were rocks at the bottom. These 
had done some considerable damage 
to the cable, and the hawsers that 
were carried out to warp the ship into 
the cove also got foul of rocks, from 
which it appeared that the whole 
bottom was strewn with them. The 
ship being again very leaky in her 
upper works, 1 ordered the carpenters 
to go to work to calk her, and to 
repair such other defects as on ex- 
amination wc might discover. 

The fame of our arrival brought a 
great concourse of the natives to our 
ships in the course of this day. Wo 
counted above 1 00 canoes at one time, 
which might be supposed to contain 
at an average five persons each, for 
few of them had less than three on 
board, great numbers had seven, eight, 
or nine, and one was manned with no 
less than seventeen. Amongst these 
visitors many now* favoured us with 
their com pan j* for the first time, which 
we could guess from their approach- 
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in# the ships with their orations and 
other ceremonies- If they had any 
distrust or fear of us at first; they 
now appeared to have laid it aside, 
for they came on board the ships and 
mixed with our people with the great- 
est freedom. We soon discovered by 
this nearer intercourse that they were 
as light-fingered as any of our friends 
in the danda we had visited in the 
course of the voyage. And they were 
far more dangerous thieves, for pos- 
sessing sharp iron instruments, they 
could cut a hook from a tackle, or 
any other piece of iron from a rope, 
the instant that our bocks were 
turned. A largo hook weighing be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds, 
several smaller ones, and other articles 
of iron, were lost in this manner ; and 
as to our boats, they stripped them 
of every bit of iron that was worth 
carrying away, though we had always 
men left in them n.s a guard. They 
were dextrous enough in effecting their 
purposes, for one fellow would con- 
trive to arouse the boat-keeper at one 
end of a boat, while another was 
pulling out the iron-work at the other. 
If we missed a thing immediately 
after it had Wen stolen we found 
little difficulty in detecting the thief, 
as they were ready enough to impeach 
one another. But the guilty person 
generally relinquished his prize with 
reluctance, and sometimes we found 
it necessary to have recourse to force. 

The ships being securely moored, 
we began our other necessary business 
the next day. The observatories were 
carried ashore and placed upon an 
elevated rock on one side of trie cove 
close to the Resolution. A party of 
men, with an officer, was sent to cut 
wood and to clear a place for the con- 
veuiency of watering. Others were 
employed to brew spruce-beer, as pine- 
trees abounded here. The forge was 
also set up to make the iron-work 
wanting for the repairs of the fore- 
mast- But, besides one of the bibs 
being defective, the larboard trestle- 
tree and one of the cross-trees were 
sprung- . . . 

After a fortnight's bad weather, the 
I9th proving a fair day, wo availed 


ourselves of it to get up the top-masts 
and yards, and to getJap the rigging. 
And having now finished most m our 
heavy work, I set out the next morn* 
ing fo take a vjiew of the sound- I 
first went to the west point, where I 
found a largo village, and before it a 
very snug harbour, in which was from 
nine to four fathoms water over a 
bottom of fine sand- The people of 
this village, who were numerous, and 
to most of whom I was well known, 
received me very courteously ; every 
one pressing me to go into lus house- 
or, rather, his apartment, for several 
families live turner the same roof. I 
did not decline the invitations, and 
my hospitable friends whom I visited 
spread a mat for me to sit upon, and « 
showed mcevery othermark of civility. 
In most of the houses were women at 
work making dresses of the plant or 
bark before mentioned, which they 
executed exactly in the same manner 
that the N ew Zealanders manufacture 
their cloth. Others were occupied in 
o]«»ning sardines. I had seen a large 
quantity of them brought on shore 
lrom canoes, and divided by measure 
amongst several people, who carried 
them iip to their houses, where the 
ojieration of curing them by smoke- 
drying is performed. They hang 
them on small roils at first about a 
foot from the fire, afterward 4 they 
remove them higher and higher to 
make room for others, till the rods on 
which the fish hang reach the top of 
the house. When they are completely 
dried', they are takeu down end packed 
close in bales, which they cover with 
mute. Thus they are kept till wanted. 
And they are not a disagreeable article 
of food. Cod and other latge fish are 
also cured in the same manner by 
them, though they sometimes dry 
these in the open air without fire. 

From this village I proceeded up 
the west side 'of the sound. F&r about 
three miles I found the shove covered 
with small islands, which are so situ- 
ated as to form several convenient 
harbours, having various depths of 
water from thirty to seven fathoms, * 
with A 1 good bottom- Two leagues' 
within the sound on this west shut 
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there runs in an arm in the direction 
of NNW.; an^ two miles farther is 
another nearly in the same direction, 
with a pretty large island before it. 

I had no time to examine either of 
these arms, but have reason to believe 
that they do not extend far inland, 
as the water was no more than brackish 
at their entrances. A mile above the 
second arm I found the remains of a 
village. The logs or framings of the 
houses were standing, but the boards 
that had composed their sides and 
roofs did not exist. Before this vil- 
lage were some large fishing weirs, 
but I saw nobody attending them. 
These weirs were composed of pieces 
of wicker-work made of small rods, 
some closer than others, according to 
the size of the fish intended to be 
caught in them. These pieces of 
wicker-work (some of whose superficies 
are at least twenty feet bv twelve) are 
fixed up edgewise in shallow water by 
strong poles or pickets that stand firifi 
in the ground. Behind this ruined 
village is a plain of a few iniles’ ex- 
tent, covered with the largest pine- 
trees that I ever saw. This was the 
more remarkable as the elevated 
ground on most other parts of this 
west, side of the sound was rather 
naked. 

From this place I crossed over to 
the other, or east side of the sound, 
passing an arm of it that runs in 
lINE., to appearance not far. I now 
found, what I had before conjectured, 
that the land under which the ships 
lay was an island, and that there weto 
many smaller ones lying scattered in 
the sound on the west bide of it. 
Opposite the north end of bur large 
island, upon the mainland, I ob- 
served a village, and there I landed. 
The inhabitants of it were not so 
polite as those of the other I had 
Just Visited. But this cold reception 
.seemed in ft greht measure, if not en- 
tirely, o^irtg to" one surly Ohief, who 
would not let me enter their houses, 
following me wherever I went ; and 
several times by expressive signs 
marking his impatience that I should 
be otoe." I attempted in vain to 
sootho him by presents, but though 


he did not refuse them, they did not 
alter his behaviour. Some of the 
young women, better pleased with ns 
than was their inhospitable chief, 
dressed themselves expeditiously in 
their best apparel ; and, assembling 
in a body, welcomed us to their village 
by joining in a song which was far 
from harsh or disagreeable. The day 
being now far spent, I proceeded for 
the ships round the north end of the 
large island, meeting in my way with 
several canoes laden with sardines 
which had been just caught some- 
where in the east corner of the sound. 
When I got on board, I was informed 
that while I wqs absent the ships had 
been visited by some strangers in two 
or thtee largo canoes, who by signs 
made our people understand that 
they had come from the south-east 
beyond the bay. They brought seve- 
ral skins, garments, and other articles. 
Which they bartered. But, what was 
most singular, two silver table-spoon 9 
were purchased from them, which, 
from their peculiar shape, we supposed 
to be of Spanish manufacture. One 
of these strangers Wore them round 
his neck by way of ornament. These 
visitors a]sb appeared to be more plen- 
tifully supplied with iron than the 
inhabitants of the sound. 

The mizzen-mast being finished, it 
was got in and rigged on the 21st; 
and the carpenters were set to work 
to make a new fore- topmast to re- 
place the one that had been earned 
away some time before. Next morn- 
ing, about 8 o’clock, 1 we were visited 
by a number of strangers in twelve or 
fourteen canoes. They came into the 
cove from the southward, and as soon 
as they had turned the point of it, 
they stopped and lay drawn up in a 
body above holf-an-liour about 200 or 
300 yards from the ships. At first we 
thought that they were afraid to come 
nearer, but we were mistaken in this, 
and they were only preparing an in- 
troductory beremony. On advancing 
toward tlfe ships, they all stood up iu 
their calioes and began to sing. Some 
of their songs, in which the whole 
body joined, were in a slow and others 
\i\ 1 quicker time; and they acoom^ 
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named their notes with the most regu- 
lar motions of their hands, or beating 
in concert with their paddles on the 
sides of the canoes, and making other 
very expressive gestures. At the end 
of each song they remained silent a 
few seconds, and then began again, 
sometimes pronouncing the word 
* € hooee ! ** forcibly, as a chorus. After 
entertaining us with tins specimen of 
their music, which we listened to 
with admiration for above half-an- 
hour, they came alongside the ships 
and bartered what they had to dispose 
of. Some of our old friends of the 
sound were now found to be amongst 
them, and they took the whole man* 
agement of the traffic between us and 
the strangers, much to the advantage 
of the latter. 

Our attendance on these visitors 
being finished, Captain Clerko and I 
went in the forenoon with two boats 
to the village at the west }K>int of the 
sound. When I was thcie the day lie- 
fore, I had observed that plenty of grass 

S ew near it ; and it was necessary to 
y in a quantity of this as food for 
the few goats ami sheep which w ere 
still left on board. The inhabitants 
received us with the same demonstra- 
tions of friendship which I had ex- 
perienced before ; and the moment 
we landed I ordered sonic of my 
people to begin their operation of cut- 
ting. I had not the least imagina- 
tion that the natives could make any 
objection to our furnishing ourselves 
with what seemed to lie of no use to 
them, but was necessary for us. 
However, I was mistaken ; for, the 
moment that our men began to cut, 
some of the inhabitants interposed, 
and would not permit them to proceed, 
saying they roust “makook,” that is, 
must first buy it. I was now in one 
of the houses, but as soon as I heard 
of this 1 went to the field, where 1 
found about a dozen of the natives, 
each of whom laid claim to some part 
of the grass that grew ip this place. 
1 bargained with thepi for it, and 
having completed the pprcha$o, 
thought we were now af liberty to put 
wherever we pleased. But here again 
it appeared that I was under a mis- 


take, for the liberal manner in which 
1 had paid the first pretended pro- 
prietors brought freshf demands upon 
me from others ; so that there did 
not seem to be a single blade of grass, 
that had not a separate owner, and so 
many of them were to be satisfied 
that I very soon emptied my pockets. 
When they found that I really had 
nothing more to give, their impor- 
tunities ceased, and we were permitted 
to cut wherever we pleased, and as 
much os we choose to carry away* 

More I must observe that I have no- 
where in my several voyages met 
with any uncivilised nation or tribe 
who had such strict notions of their 
having a right to the exclusive pro- 
perty of everything that their country 
produces, as the inhabitants of this 
t»ound. At first they wanted our 
people to pay for the wood and water 
that they carried on board ; and had 
I been upon the sj>ot when these de- 
mands were made, I should certainly 
have complied with them. Our work- 
men in my absence thought differ- 
ently, for they took but little notice 
of such claims ; and the natives, when 
they found that wo wore determined 
to pay nothing, at last ceased to 
apply. But they made a merit o( 
necessity ; and frequently afterwards 
took occasion to remind us that they 
had given us wood aud water out of 
friendship. 1 

Wfien wc had completed all our 
operations at this village, the natives 
and wjb parted very good friends, and 
we got back to the ships in the after- 
noon. 

The three following days were em- 
ployed in getting reedy to put to sea; 
the sails were bent ; the observatories 
and instruments, brewing vessels, and 
other things were moved from tiro 
shore ; so pro small spars for different 

1 Similar tf> the .behaviour of tiro 
natives of Nootka on this occasion* 
was that of another tribe of Indians 
farther north, in Latitude 67* 18 % to 
the Spaniards who had preceded Cap- 
jUi fi Cook only three years. In a voy- 
age to explore the coast of America 
northward of California. 
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uses, and pieces of timber which 
might be occasionally sawn into boards 
were prepared and put on board ; and 
both ships Wfere cleared and put into 
a sailing condition. Everything being 
now ready, in the morning of the 
26th I intended to have put to sea ; 
but both wind and tide being against 
us, was obliged to wait till noon, i 
when the south-west wind was sue- j 
ceeded by a calm, and, the tide turn- ' 
ing in our favour, wo cast off the 1 
moorings, and with our boats towed 
the ships out of the cove. After this 
wo had variable light airs and calms 
till four in the afternoon, when a 
breeze sprung up northerly, with very 
thick hazy weather. The mercury in 
the barometer fell unusually low; and 
wo had every other forerunner of an 
approaching storm, which we had 
reason to expect would be from the 
southward. This made me hesitate 
a little, as night was at hand, whether 
1 should venture to sail, or wait till 
the next morning. But my anxious 
impatience to proceed upon the voy- 
age, and the fear of losing this oppor- 
tunity of getting out of the sound, 
making a greater impression on my 
mind than any apprehension of im- 
mediate danger, I determined to put 
to sea at all events. 

Our friends the natives attended us 
till we w ere almost out of the sound ; 
some on board the ships and others in 
their canoes. One of their chiefs, 
who had some time before attached 
himself to me, was amongst the last 
who left us. Having before he went 
bestowed upon liim a small present, 
I received in return a bcaver-skin of 
much greater value. This called upon 
me to make some addition to my 
present, which pleased him so much 
that he insisted upon my acceptance 
of th§ beaver-skin cloak which lie 
then wore, and of which I knew lie 
was particularly fond. Struck with 
this instance of generosity, and de- 
sirous that he should be no sufferer 
by his friendship to me, I presented 
to him a new broadsword with a brass 
hilt ; the possession of which made 
him completely happy. He, and also 
many others of his countrymen, im 


portuned us much to pay them an* 
other visit ; and by way of encour- 
agement promised to lay in a good 
stock of skins. I make no doubt that 
whoever comes after me to this place 
will find the natives prepared ac- 
cordingly, with no inconsiderable 
supply of an article of trade which, 
they could observe, we were eager to 
possess, and which we found could be 
purchased to great advantage. 

Such particulars about the country 
and its inhabitants os came to our 
knowledge during our short stay, and 
have not been mentioned in the 
course of the narrative, will furnish 
materials for the two following Chap- 
ters. 


CHAPTER II. 

On my arrival in this inlet I had 
honoured it with the name of King 
George’s Sound, but I afterwards found 
that it is called Nootka by the natives. 
The entrance is situated in the east 
corner of Hope Bay* in the Latitude 
of 49° 33' N. and in the Longitude of 
233° 12' E. The east coast of that 
bay, all the way from Breakers Point 
to the entrance of the sound, is 
covered by a chain of sunken rocks 
that seemed to extend some distance 
from the shore ; and near the sound 
are some islands and rocks above 
water. We enter this sound between 
two rocky points that lie ESE. and 
WNW. from each other, distant be- 
tween three and four miles. Within 
these points the sound widens con- 
siderably, and extends in to the north- 
ward lour leagues at least, exclusive 
of the several branches towards its 
bottom, the termination of which wo 
had not an opportunity to ascertain. 
But from the circumstance of finding 
that the water freshened where our 
boats crossed their entrance, it is 
probable that they bad almost reached 
its utmost limits. And this proba- 
bility is increased by the hills that 
bounded it toward the land, being 
covered with thick snow, when tliosq 
toward the sea, or where we lay, had 
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not a speck remaining on them, though 
in general they were much higher. 
In tne middle of the sound are a num- 
ber of islands of various sizes. The 
depth of water in the middle of the 
sound, and even close home to some 
parts of its shore, is from forty-seven 
to ninety fathoms, and perhaps more. 
The harbours and anchoring- places 
within rs circuit are numerous, but 
we had no time to survey them. The 
cove in which our ships lay is on the 
east side of the sound and on the east 
side of the largest of the islands. It is 
covered from the sea, but has little else 
to recommend it, being exposed to 
the south-east winds, which we found 
to blow with great violence ; and the 
devastation they make sometimes was 
apparent in many places. 

The land bordering upon the sea- 
coast is of a middling height and 
level, but within the sound it rises 
almost everywhere into steep hills, 
which agree in their general formation, 
ending in round or blunted tops, with 
some sharp though not very prominent 
ridges on their sides. Some of these 
hills may be reckoned high, while 
others of them are of a very moderate 
height; but even the highest are en- 
tirely covered to their tops with the 
thickest woods, as well as every flat 
part toward the sea. There are some- 
times spots upon the sides of some of 
the hills which are bare, but they are 
few in comparison of the whole, though 
they sufficiently point out the gcheral 
rocky disposition of these hills. Pro- 
perly speaking, they have no soil 
upon them except a kind of compost 
produced from rotten mosses and trees 
of the depth of two feet or more. 
Their foundations are therefore to be 
considered as nothing more than stu- 
pendous rocks of a whitish or grey 
cast where they have been exposed to 
the weather; but when broken tbfey 
appeared to be of a bluish-grey colour, 
like that universal sort which were 
found at Kerguelen’s Land. The 
rocky shores are a continued mass 
of this, and the little coves in the 
sound nave beaches composed of frag- 
ments of it, with a few other pebbles. 
All these coves are furnished with a 


great quantity of fallen wood lying in 
them, which 1$ carried in by tbs tide, 
and with rills of fresh #ater sufficient 
for the use of a ship, whjteh seem to 
be supplied entirely from the rains 
and fogs that hover about the tops of 
the hills. For few eprings can be ex- 
pected in so rocky a country, and the 
fresh water found farther up the 
sound most probably arose from the 
melting of the snow, there being no 
room to suspect that any large river 
falls into the sound, either from 
strangers coming down it or from any 
other circumstance. The water of 
these rilld is perfectly clear, and dis- 
solves soap easily. 

The Weather during our stay corre- 
sponded pretty nearly with that which 
we had experienced off the coast. 
That is, when the wind was anywhere 
lx? tween N. and W. the weather was 
fine arid clear; but if to the S. of W. 
hazy, with tain. The climate, as far 
as we had any experience of it, is in- 
finitely milder than that on the east 
coast of America under the same 
parallel of latitude. The mercury in 
the thermometer never even in the 
night fell lower than 42*, and very 
often In the dav it rose to 60*. No 
such thing as frost was perceived in 
any of the low ground, on the con- 
trary, vegetation had made a consider- 
able progress, for I met with grass 
that was already above a foot long. 

The trees which chiefly compose the 
woods are the Canadian pine, white 
cypress, Cyprcs&u* thyoid *#, the wild 
pine, with two or three other sorts of 
pine less continon. The first two 
make up almost two-thirds of the 
whole, and at a distance might be 
mistaken for the same tree, as they 
both rim up into pointed spire-like tops; 
but they are easily distinguished on 
coming nearer from their colour, the 
cypress being of a much paler green, 
or shade, than the other. The trees 
in general grow with great vigour, and* 
are all of a large size. These Is but 
little variety of other vegetable pro- 
ductions, though doubtless several 
had nbt yet sprung up at the early 
season when we visited the place ? and 
many more might be hid from the 
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narrow sphere of our researches. About 
the rocks and verge of the woods we 
found strawiArr? plants, some rasp- 
berry, currapt, and gooseberry bushes, 
which were all in a most flourishing 
state, with a few small black alder- 
trees. ^ There are likewise a species of 
sow-thistle, goose-grass, some crow's- 
foot, which has a very fine crimson 
flower; and two sorts of Antfiericum, 
one with a large orange flower, and 
the other with a blue one. We also 
found in these situations some wild 
rose-bushes which were just budding ; 
a great quantity of young Jeeks with 
triangular leaves ; a small sort of 
grass; and some water-cresses, which 
grow about the sides of the rills ; be- 
sides great abundance of Andromeda . 
Within the woods, besides two sorts 
of underwood shrubs unknown to us, 
are mosses and ferns. Of the first of 
which are seven or eight different 
sorts, of the last not above three or 
four; and the species of both are 
mostly such as are common to Europe 
and America. 

The account that we can give of the 
quadrupeds is taken from the skins 
which the natives brought to sell, and 
these were often so mutilated with 
respect to the distinguishing parts, 
such as the paws, tails, and heads, 
that it was impossible even to guess 
at the animals to which they belonged, 
though others were so perfect, . or at 
least so well known, that they left no 
room to doubt about them. 

Of these the most common were 
bears, deer, foxes, and wolves. The 
bear-skins were in great numbers, few 
of them very large, but in general of 
a shining black colour. The deer- 
skins were scarcer, and they seem to 
belong to that sort called the fallow- 
deer by the . historians of Carolina, 
though Mr Pennant 1 thinks it quite a 
different species from ours, and distin- 


1 The celebrated naturalist and an- 
tiquary, whose “British Zoology," 
** History of Quadrupeds," “Arctic 
Zoology," Ac., are less remembered 
and relished at this day than his Tours 
in Scotland and in Wales, and his 
M Account of London." 


guishes it by the name of Virginian 
deer. The foxes are in great plenty, 
and of several varieties ; some of their 
skins being quite yellow, with a black 
tip to the tail; others of a. deep or 
reddish yellow intermixed with black ; 
and a third sort of a whitish grey or 
ash-colour, also intermixed with black. 
Our people used to apply the name of 
fox or wolf indiscriminately when the 
skins were so mutilated as to leave 
room for a doubt ; but we got at last 
an entire wolf-skin with the head on, 
and it was grey. Besides the common 
sort of marten, the pine-marten is also 
here, and another, whose skin is of a 
lighter brown Colour than either, with 
coarser hair ; but is not so common, 
and is perhaps only a mere variety 
arising irom age or Some other acci- 
dental circumstance. The ermine is 
also found at this place, but is rare 
and small ; nor is the hair remarkably 
fine, though the animal appeared to 
be perfectly white ; and squirrels are 
of the common sort, but the latter is 
rather smaller than ours, and has a 
deeper rusty colour running along the 
back. 

W e were cleaT as to the existence of 
all the animals already mentioned, 
but there are two others besides which 
we could not distinguish with suffi- 
cient certainty. Of the first of these 
we saw none of the skins but what 
were dressed or tanned like leather. 
The natives wear them on some occa- 
sions, and from the size as well as 
thickness they were generally con- 
cluded to belong to the elk or moose- 
deer, though some of them perhaps 
might belong to the buffalo. The other 
animal, which seems by no means 
rare, was guessed to be a species 
of the wild cat or lynx. The length 
of the skins without the head, which 
none of them had, was about two feet 
two inches. They are covered with a 
very fine wool or fur of a very light 
brown or whitish yellow colour, inter- 
mixed with long hairs, which on tho 
back, where they are shortest, are 
blackish ; on the sides, where they are 
longer, of a silver white ; and on the 
belly, where they are longest, of the 
colour of the wool ; but the whitish or 
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silver hairs are often so predominant 
that the whole animal acquires a cast 
of that kind. The tail is only throe 
inches long, and has a black tip. The 
whole skin being by the natives called 
** wanshee,” that most probably is 
their name for this animal. Hogs, 
dogs, and goats have not as yet found 
their way to this place. Nor do the 
natives < j em to have any knowledge 
of our brown rats, to which, when 
they saw one on board the ships, they 
applied the name they give to squir- 
rels. And though they called our 
goats “ eineetla, this most probably 
is their name for a j'oung deer or 
fawn. 

The sea-animals seen off the coast 
were whales, porpoises, and seals. 
The last of these seem only of the 
common sort, judging from the skins 
which we saw here ; their colour being 
either silvery, yellowish, plain, or 
spotted with black. The porj>oise is 
the Phoccna . I have chosen to refer 
to this class the sea-otter, as living 
mostly in the water. It might have 
been sufficient to have mentioned 
that this animal abounds here, as it 
is fully described in different books 
taken from the accounts of the Rus- 
sian adventurers in their expeditions 
eastward from Kamtschatka, if there 
had not been a small difference in 
one that we saw. AVe for some time 
entertained doubts whether the many 
skins which the natives brought really 
belonged to this animal, ns our only 
reason for being of that opinion was 
founded on the size, colour, and fine- 
ness of the fur; till a short while be- 
fore our departure, when a whole one 
that had been just killed was pur- 
chased from some strangers who came 
to barter. It was rather young, 
weighing only twenty-five pounds; of 
a shining or glossy black colour; but 
many of the hairs being tipt with 
white, gave it a greyish cast at first 
sight. The face, throat, and breast 
were of a yellowish white or very light 
brown colour, which in many of the 
skins extended the whole length of 
the belly. It had six cutting-teeth 
in each jaw ; two of those of the lower 
jaw being very minute, and placed 


without at the base of the two middle 
ones. In these circuma^mcesit seems 
to disagree with those found by the 
Russians, and also in not having the 
outer toes of the hind feet skirted 
with a membrane. There seemed 
also a greater variety in the colour of 
the skins than is mentioned by the 
drscribers of the Russian sea-otters. 
These changes of colour certainly 
take place at the different gradations 
of life. The very young ones had 
brown hair, which was coarse, with 
very little fur underneath, but those 
of the size of the entire animal which 
came into our possession had a con- 
siderable quantity of that substance ; 
and both in that colour and state the 
sea-otters seem to remain till they 
have attained their frill growth. After 
that they lose their black colour, and 
assume a deep brown or sooty colour ; 
but have then a greater quantity of 
very fine fur and scarcely any long 
hairs. Others, which we suspected 
to bo still older, were of a chestnut 
brown ; and a lew skins were seen 
that had even acquired a perfectly 
yellow' colour. Tho fur of tnese ani- 
mals, as mentioned in the Russian 
accounts, is certainly softer and finer 
than that of any others we know of, 
and therefore the discovery of this 
pail: of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, w here so valuable an article of 
commerce may be met with, cannot 
be a matter of indifference. 

Birds in general arc not only rare 
as to the different species, but very 
scarce as to numbers, and these few 
I are so shy, that in all probability they 
j are continually harassed by the na- 
tives, perhaps to eat them a* food, 

1 certainly to get possession *of their 
i feathers, widen they use as ornaments. 
Those which frequent the woods are 
crows and ravens, not at all different 
from our English ones; a blulsft jay 
or magpie ; common wrens, which are 
the only singing bird tliat we hear; 
the Canadian or migrating thrush; 
and a considerable number of brown 
eagles with white heads and tails, 
which, though they seem principally 
to frequent the coast, come into tho 
sound in bad weather abd sometimes 
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perch upon the trees. Amongst some 
other birds of jyhich the natives either 
brought fragments or dried skins, we 
could- distinguish a small species of 
hawk, a heron, and the Alq/on or 
large-crested American kingfisher. 
There are also some which, I believe, 
are not mentioned, or at least vary 
very considerably from the accounts 

g iven of them by any writers who 
ave treated professedly on this part 
of natural history. The first two of 
these are species of woodpeckers ; 
one less than a thrush, of a black 
colour above, with white spots on the 
wings, a crimson bead, neck, and 
breast, and a yellowish, olive-coloured 
belly, from which last circumstance 
it might perhaps not improperly be 
called the yellow-bellied woodpecker. 
The other is a larger and much more 
elegant bird, of a dusky brown colour 
on the upper part, richly waved with 
black, except about the head, the 
belly of a reddish cast, with round 
black spots, a black spot on the 
breast, and the under side of the wings 
and tail of a plain scarlet colour, 
though blackish above ; with a crim- 
son streak running from the angle of 
the mouth a little down the neck on 
each side. The third and fourth are 
a small bird of the finch kind, about 
the size of a linnet, of a dark dusky 
colour, whitish below, with a black 
head and neck and white bill, and a 
sand-piper of the size of a small 
pigeon, of a dusky brown colour, and 
white below except the throat and 
breast, with abroad white band across 
the wings. There arc also humming- 
birds; which yet seem to differ from 
the numerous sorts of this delicate 
animal already known, unless they 
be a mere variety of the Trochilus 
colubri 9 of Linnaeus. These perhaps 
inhabit more to the southward, and 
spredd northward as the season ad- 
vances, because we saw none at first, 
though near the time of our depar- 
ture the natives brought them to the 
ships in great numbers. The birds 
which frequent the waters and the 
shores, are not more numerous than 
the others. The •• quebrantahucsos ” 
[or ospreys^ gulls, and slings, were 


seen off the coast ; and the last two 
also frequent the sound. They are 
of the common sorts, the shags being 
our cormorant or water-crow. We 
saw two sorts of wild ducks; one 
black, with a white head, which 
were in considerable flocks ; the other 
white, with a red bill, but of a larger 
size; and the greater “lummc,'* or 
diver, found in our northern coun~ 
tries. There were also seen, once or 
twice, some swans flying across the 
sound to the northward, but we knew 
nothing of their haunts. On the 
shores, besides the sand-piper de- 
scribed above, we found another about 
the size of a lark, which bears a great 
affinity to the “ burre and a plover 
differing very little from our common 
sea-lark. 

Fish are more plentiful in quantity 
than birds, though the variety is not 
very great ; and yet from several cir- 
cumstances it is probable that even 
the variety is considerably increased 
at certain seasons. The principal 
sorts, which we found in great num- 
bers, are the common herring, but 
scarcely exceeding seven inches in 
length ; a smaller sort, which is the 
same with the anchovy or sardine, 
though rather larger ; a white or sil- 
ver-coloured bream, and another of a 
gold-brown colour, with many narrow 
longitudinal blue stripes. The her- 
rings and sardines, doubtless, come 
in large shoals, and only at stated 
seasons, as is common with that sort 
of fish. The bream of both sorts may 
be reckoned the next to these in quan- 
tity ; and the full-grown ones weighed 
at least a pound. The other fish, which 
are all scarce, are a small brown kind 
of “ sculpin,” such as is found on the 
coast of Norway ; another of a brown- 
ish red cast ; frost fish ; a large one 
somewhat resembling the bullhead, 
with a tough skin destitute of scales ; 
and now and then, towards the .time 
of our leaving the sound, the natives 
brought a small brownish cod spotted 
with white, and a red fish of the same 
size, which some of our people said 
they had seen in the Straits of Magel- 
lan ; besides another differing little 
from the hake. There are also con- 
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siderable numbers of those fish called 
the C&tuuera, or little sea-wolves by 
some, which is akin to and about the 
else of the 94 pezegallo ** or elephant- 
fish. Sharks likewise sometimes fre- 
quent the sound, for the natives have 
some of their teeth in their possession ; 
and we saw some pieces of rav or 
skate which seemed to have been 
pretty la** ;e. The other marine ani- 
mals that ought to be mentioned here 
are a small cruciated Medusa or blub- 
ber ; star-fish which differ somewhat 
from the common ones ; two small 
sorts of crabs, and two others which 
the natives brought, one of them of a 
thick, tough, gelatinous consistence, 
and the other a sort of membranaceous 
tube or pipe ; both which are probably 
taken from the rocks. Ana we also 
purchased from them once a very large 
cuttle-fish. There is abundance of 
large mussels about the rocks ; many 
sea-ears ; and wo often saw shells of 
prettylargc plain (jhamec. The smaller 
sorts are some Trochi of two species ; 
a curious Murtx y rugged wiiks, and a 
snail, all which are probably pecu- 
liar to this place ; at least 1 do not 
recollect to nave seen them in any 
country near the same latitude in 
either hemisphere. There are besides 
these some small plain cockles, lim- 
pets ; and some strangers who came 
into the sound, wore necklaces of a 
small bluish volute, or Panamas. 
Many of the mussels are & span in 
length, and some having pretty large 
pearls, which, however, are both badly 
shaped and coloured. W e may con- 
clude that there is red coral in the 
sound or somewhere upon the coast ; 
some thick pieces or branches having 
been seen in the canoes of the natives. 

The only animals of the reptile kind 
observed here, and found in tne woods, 
were brown snakes two feet long, with 
whitish stripes on the back and sides, 
which are harmless, as we often saw 
the natives carry them alive in their 
hands ; and brownish water-lizards, 
with a tail exactly like that of an eel, 
whieh frequented the small standing 
prola about the rocks. The insect 
tribe seem to be more numerous. For 
fbough the season which is peculiarly 


fitted to their appearing abroad was 
only beginning, we saw four or five 
different sorts of buttdftlics, none of 
which were uncommon ; a good many 
humble bees ; some of our common 
gooseberry moths ; two or three aorta 
of flies ; a few beetles ; and some mos- 
quitoes, which probably may be more 
numerous and troublesome, in a conn 
try so full of wood, during the summer, 
though at this time they did little 
mischief. 

As to the mineral substances in this 
country, though we found both iron 
and copper here, there is little reason 
to believe that either of them belong 
to the place. Neither were the ores ot 
any metal seen, if we except a coarse, 
mi, earthy or ochry substance used 
by the natives in {minting themselves, 
which probably may contain a little 
iron, with a white and black pigment 
used for the same purpose, nut we 
did not procure 8{>ecitiien8 of them, 
and therefore cannot positively deter- - 
mine what arc their component parts. 
Besides the stone or rock that consti- 
tutes the mountains and shores, which 
sometimes contains pieces of very 
coarse quartz, we found amongst the 
natives things made of a hard black 
granite, though not remarkably com- 
pact or fine grained ; a greyish whet- 
stone ; the common oil-stone of our 
carpenters, in coarser and finer pieces ; 
and some black bits which are little 
inferior to the hone-stone. The natives 
also use the transparent leafy "glim- 
mer/’ or muscovy gloss ; a brown leafy 
or martial sort ; and they sometimes 
brought to us pieces of rock crystal, 
tolerably transparent. The first two 
are probably found near the snot, as 
they seemed to be in considerable 
quantities ; but the latter seems to be 
brought from a greater distance, or is 
very scarce, for our visitors always 
parted with it reluctantly. Some of, 
the pieces were octangular,' and had 
the appearance of being formed Into 
that shape by art. 

The persons of the natives are in 
general under the common stature, but 
not slender in proportion, being com- 
monly pretty full or plmttiv though 
not muscular. Neither doth the amt 
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fleshiness seem ever to swell into cor- 
pulence ; and many of the older people 
are rather spfre or lean. The visage 
of most of them is round and full, 
and sometimes also broad, with large 
prominent cheeks ; and above these 
the face is frequently much depressed, 
or seems fallen in quite across between 
the^ temples; the nose also flattening 
at its base, with pretty wide nostrils 
and a rounded point. The forehead 
rather low; the eyes small, black, and 
rather languishing than sparkling ; 
the mouth round, with large round 
thickish Ups ; the teeth tolerably 
equal and well set, but not remark- 
ably white. They have either no 
beards at aU, which was most com- 
monly the case, or a small thin one 
upon the point of the chin, which 
does not arise 'from ahy natural defect 
of hair on that part, but from pluck- 
ing it out more or less ; for some of 
them, and particularly the old men, 
have not only cohsiderable beards all 
over the chin, but whiskers or mous- 
taches both on the upper }ip and 
running from thence towards the lowei 
Jaw obliquely downward. Their eye- 
brows are also scanty, and always 
narrow ; but the hair of the head is 
in great abundance, very coarse and 
strong, and without a single exception 
black, straight, and lank, or hanging 
down over the shoulders. The neck 
is short ; the arms and body have no 
particular mark of beauty or elegance 
in their formation, but are rather 
clumsy ; and the limbs in all are very 
small in proportion to the other parts, 
and croolcea or ill made, with large 
feet badly shaped, and projecting 
ankles. This last defect seems in a 
great measure to arise from their sit- 
ting so much on their hams or knees, 
bow in their canoes and houses. 

Their colour we could never posi- 
tively determine, as their bodies wero 
incrusted with paint and dirt, though 
in particular cases, when these were 
well rubbed off, the whiteness of the 
skin appeared almost to equal that of 
Europeans, though rather of that pale 
effete cast 'which distinguishes those 
of our southern nations. Their chil- 
dren, whose skins had never been 


stained with paint, also equalled ours 
in whiteness. During their youth 
some of them have no disagreeable 
look, if compared to the generality of 
the people ; but this seems to be en- 
tirely owing to the particular anima- 
tion attending that period of life, for 
after attaining a certain age there is 
hardly any distinction. Upon the 
whole, a very remarkable sameness 
seems to characterise the counten- 
ances of the whole nation ; a dull 
phlegmatic want of expression, with 
very little variation, being strongly 
marked in all of them. The women 
are nearly of the same size, colour, 
and forin with the men, from whom 
it is not easy to distinguish them, as 
they possess no natural delicacies suffi- 
cient to render their persons agreeable ; 
and hardly any one was seen, even 
amongst those who were in the prime 
of life, who had the least pretensions 
to be called handsome. 

Their common dress is a flaxen gar- 
ment, or mantle, ornamented on the 
upper edge by a narrow strip of fur, 
and at the Jower edge by fringes or 
tassels. It passes under the left arm, 
and is tied over the right shoulder by 
a string before and one behind, near 
its middle, by which means both 
arms are free ; and it hangs evenly, 
covering the left side, but leaving the 
right open, except from the loose part 
of the edges failing upon it, unless 
when the mantle is fastened by a 
girdle (of coarse matting or woollen) l 
round the waist, which is often done. 
Over this, which reaches below the 
knees, is worn a small cloak of the 
same substance, likewise fringed at the 
lower part. In shape this resembles 
a round dish-cover, being quite close 
except in the middle, where there is 
a hole just large enough to admit the 
head ; and theii, resting upon the 
shoulders, it covers the arms to the 
elbows and the body as far as the 
waist. Their head is covered with a 
cap of the figure of a truncated cone, 
or like a flower-pot, made of fine 
matting, having the top firequently 
ornamented with a round or pointed 
knob or a bunch of leathern tassels ; 
and there is a string that passes under 
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the chin to prevent its blowing off. 
Besides the above dress, which is com* 
raon to both sexes, the men frequently 
throw over their other garments the 
skin of a bear, wolf, or sea-otter, with 
the hair outward, and tie it as a cloak 
near the upper part, wearing it some- 
times before and sometimes behind. 
In rainy weather they throw a coarse 
mat abou* their shoulders. They 
have also woollen garments, which, 
however, are little in use. The hair is 
commonly worn hanging down loose ; 
but some, when they have no cap, tie it 
in a bunch on the crown of the head. 
Their dress upon the whole is con- 
venient, and would by no means be 
inelegant were it kept clean. But as 
they rub their bodies constantly over J 
with a red paint of a clayey or coarse 
ochry substance mixed with oil, tlndr 
garments by this means contract a 
rancid offensive smell and a greasy 
nastiness. So that they make a very 
wretched dirty appearance ; and what, 
is still worse, their heads ami their 
garments swarm with vermin, which, 
so depraved is their taste for cleanli- 
ness, we used to see them pick off with 
great composure and eat. 

Thongh their bodies are always 
covered with red paint, their faces are 
often stained with a black, a bright 
red, or a white colour, by way of 
ornament. The last of these gives 
them a ghastly, disgusting asjiect. 
They also strew the brown martial 
mica upon the paint, which makes it 
glitter. The ears of many of them 
are perforated in the lobe, where they 
make a pretty large hole, and two 
others higher up on the outer edge. 
In these holes they hang bits of bone, 
quills fixed upon a leathern thong, 
small shells, bunches of woollen tas- 
sels, or pieces of thin copper, whicli 
our beans could never supplant. The 
septum of the nose in mauy is also 
perforated, through whicli they draw 
a piece of soft cord ; and others wear 
at the same place small thin pieces of 
iron, brass, or copper, shaped almost 
like a horseshoe, the narrow opening 
of which receives the septum so as that 
the two points may gently pinch it, 
ana the ornament thus hangs over the 


upper lip. The rings of otpr brass but* 
tons, which they eagerlg purchased, 
were appropriated to this use. About 
their wrists they wear bracelets of 
bunches of white bugle beads, made 
of a conic shelly substance ; bunches 
of thongs with tassels; or a broad, 
black, shining, homy substance, of 
one piece. And about their ankles 
thoy also frequently wear many folds 
of leathern thongs, or tike sinews of 
animals twisted to a considerable 
thickness. 

Thus far of their ordinary dress and 
ornaments ; but they have some that 
seem to be used only on extraordinary 
occasions, either when they exhibit 
themselves as strangers, in visits of 
ceremony, or when tliev go to war. 
Amongst the first may be considered 
the skins of animals, such »s wolves 
or l>enrs, tied on in the usual manner, 
but ornamented at the edges with 
broad borders of fur, or of the woollen 
stuff manufactured by them, ingeni- 
ously wrought with various figures. 
These are worn cither separately or 
over their other common garments. 
On such occasions the most common 
headdress is a quantity of withe, or 
half-beaten bark, wrapped about the 
head, which at the same time has 
various laroe feathers, particularly 
those of eagles, stuck in it, or is en- 
tirely covered, or we maysaypowdered, 
with small white feathers. The face, 
at the same time, is variously painted, 
having its upper and lower parts of 
different colours, the strokes appearing 
like fresh gashes ; or it is besmeared 
with a kind of tallow, mixed with 
paint, which is afterward formed into 
a great variety of regular figures, and 
ajqwars like carved work. •Some- 
times, again, the hair is separated into 
small parcels, which are tied at inter* 
vals or about two inches, to the end, 
with thread ; and others tie it together 
behind, after our manner, and stick 
branches of the Oypre&sus thyoides in 
it. Thus dressed, they have a truly 
savage and incongruous appearance ; 
but this is much heightened when 
they assume what may be called their 
monstrous decorations. These consist 
of an endless variety of carved wooden 
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m&ttks or visors applied on the face, 
or to the tinner part of the head or 
forehead, some of these resemble 
human faces, furnished with hair, 
beards, and eye-brows ; others, the 
beads of birds, particularly of eagles 
and “ quebrantahuesos ; t$ and many, 
the heads of land and sea animals, 
such as wolves, deer, porpoises, and 
others. But in general these repre- 
sentations much exceed the natural 
size ; and they $re painted, and often 
strewed with pieces of the foliaceous 
mica, which makes them glitter, ami 
serves to augment their enormous de- 
formity. Tney even exceed this some- 
times, and fix on the same part of the 
head large pieces of carved work, re- 
sembling the prow of a capoe, painted 
in the same manner, and projecting 
to a considerable distance. So fond 
are they of these disguises, that I have 
seen one of them put his head into a 
tin kettle he had got from us, for want 
of another sort of mask. Whether 
they use these extravagant masquerade 
ornaments on any particular religious 
occasion or diversion ; or whether they 
be put on to intimidate their enemies 
when they go to battle, by their mon- 
strous appearance, or as decoys when 
they go to hunt animals, is uncertain. 
But it may be concluded that if tra- 
vellers or voyagers in an ignorant and 
credulous age, when many unnatural 
or mar veil ous things were supposed to 
exist, bad seen a number of people 
decorated in this manner, without 
being able to approach so near as to 
be undeceived, they would readily 
have believed, and in their relations, 
would have attempted to make others 
believe, that there existed a race of 
beings partaking of the nature of man 
and beast ;* more especially when, 
besides the heads of animals on the 
human shoulders, they might have 
seell the whole bodies of their men- 
monsters covered with quadrupeds’ 
skins. 

The only dress amongst the people 
of Nootka observed by us that seems 
peculiarly adapted to war, is a thick 
leathern mantle doubled, which from 
its size appears to be the skin of an 
elk or buffalo tanned. This they 


fasten on in the common manner ; and 
it is so contrived that it may reach 
up and cover the breast quite to the 
throat, falling at the same time 
almost to the heels. It is sometimes 
ingeniously painted in different com- 
partments, and is not only sufficiently 
strong to resist arrows, but, as they 
informed us by signs, even spears 
cannot pierce it, so that it may be 
considered as their coat of mail or 
most complete defensive armour. 
Upon the same occasion they some- 
times wear a kind of leathern cloak, 
covered with rows of diied hoofs of 
deer disposed horizontally, appended 
by leathern thongs covereu with 
quills; w hich w f hen they move make 
a loud rattling noise, almost equal to 
that of many small bells. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether this part 
of their garb be intended to strike 
terror in war, or only is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to their eccentric 
ornaments on ceremonious occasions, 
for we saw one of their musical en- 
tertainments conducted by a man 
dressed in this sort of cloak, with his 
mask on, and shaking his rattle. 

Though these people cannot be 
viewed without a kind of horror when 
equipped ill such extravagant dresses, 
yet w hen divested of them and beheld 
in their common habit and actions, 
they have not the least appearance of 
ferocity in their countenances; and 
seem on the contrary, as observed 
already, to be of a quiet, phlegmatic, 
and inactive disposition, destitute in 
some measure of that degree of ani- 
mation and vivacity that would render 
them agreeable as social beings. If 
they are not reserved, they are far 
from being loquacious ; but their 
gravity is perhaps rather a conse- 
quence of the disposition just men- 
tioned than of any conviction of its 
propriety, or the effect of any parti- 
cular inode of education. For even 
jn the greatest paroxysms of their 
rage they seem unable to express it 
sufficiently, either with warmth of 
language or significancy of gestures. 
Their orations, which are made either 
when engaged in any altercation or 
dispute, or to explain their sentiments 
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publicly on other occasions, seem 
tittle more than short sentences, or 
rather single words, forcibly repeated 
end constantly in one tone and degree 
of strength, accompanied only with 
a single gesture, which they use at 
every sentence, jerking thejr whole 
body a little forward by bending fhe 
knees, their arms hanging dowh by 
their sides at the same time. 

Though there be but too much 
reason, from their bringing to' sale 
human skulls and bones,' to infer 
that they treat their enemies with a 
degree of brutal cruelty, this circum- 
stance rather marks a general agree- 
ment of character with that of almost 
every tribe of uncivilised man in 
every age and in every part of tho 
globe, than that they are to be re- 
proached with any charge of peculiar 
inhumanity. We had ho reason to 
judge unfavourably of their disposi- 
tion in this respect. They seem to 
be a docile, courteous, good-natured 
people; but, notwithstanding the pre- 
dominant phlegm of their tempers, 
quick in resenting what they look 
upon as an injury, and, like most 
other passionate people, as soon for- 

S ntting it. I never found that these 

ts of passion went further thau the 
parti ea immediately concerned; the 
spectators not troubling themselves 
about tho quarrel, whether it was 
with any of us or amongst their own 
body, and preserving as much indif- 
ference as if they had not known any- 
thing about it. 1 have often seen one 
of them rave and scold, without auy 
of his. countrymen paying the least 
attention to his agitation, and when 
none of us could trace the cause or 
the object of his displeasure. In such 
cases they never discover the least 
symptom of timidity, but seem deter- 
mined at all events to punish the 
insalt. For even with respect to us 
they never appeared to be under the 
least apprehension of our su}>eriority ; 
but, when any difference happened, 
were just as ready to avenge the 
wrong aa amongst themselves. 

Their other passions, especially their 
. Curiosity, appear in some measure to 
Me dormant. For few expressed any 


desire to see or examine things wholly 
unknown to them, and which, to 
those truly possessed of that passion, 
would have appeared astonishing. 
They were always contented to pro* 
con the articles they knew and 
wanted, regarding everything else 
with great indifference; nor aid our 
persons, apparel, and manners, so dif- 
ferent from their own, or even the 
extraordinary size and construction of 
our ships, seem to excite admiration 
or eveu engage attention. One cause 
of this may be their indolence, which 
seems considerable. But on the other 
hand they are certainly not wholly 
unsusceptible of the tender passions, 
if we may judge from their being so 
fond of music, which is mostly of the 
grave or serious but truly pathetic 
sort. They keep the exactest concert 
iu their songs, which are often song 
by great 'numbers together, as those 
already mentioned with which they 
used to entertain us in their cauoes. 
These are generally slow and solemn ; 
but the music is not of that confined 
sort found amongst many rude nations, 
for the variations are very numerous 
and expressive, and the cadence or 
melody powerfully soothing. Besides 
their full concerts, sonnets of the 
same grave cast were frequently sung 
by single performers, who keep time 
by sti iking the baud against the 
thigh. However, the musia was 
sometimes * varied from its predomi- 
nant solemnity 'of air. and there were 
instances of stanzas being sung iu a 
more gay and lively strain, and even 
with a degree of humour. 

The only instruments of mnsio (if 
such they may be called) which 1 saw 
amongst them were a fd'ttlfi, and a 
small whistle, about ‘ an 'luck long, 
incapable of dhy variation, from 
having but Ana hole. They 0*0 the 
rattle when 'they sing'' but upon 
wfiat occasions ‘they use the whistle 
1 know not, unless it be when they 
dress themselves lik‘4 particular ani- 
mals, and endeavour to imitate their 
howl or ciy. I bnfcis saw one of them 
dressed in a wolf-skin, kith the head 
over his own, and ' imitating that 
animal by making a squeaking noiso 
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with one of these whistles, which he 
had In his mouth. The rattles are 
for the most part made in the shape 
of a bird, with a few pebbles in tne 
belly; and the tail is the handle. 
They have others, however, that bear 
rather more resemblance to a child's 
rattle* 

In trafficking with us, some of them 
would betray a knavish disposition, 
and carry off our goods without 
making any return. But in general 
it was otherwise ; and we had abun- 
dant reason to commend the fairness 
of their conduct. However, their 
eagerness to possess iron and brass, 
and indeed any kind of metal, was so 
great, that few of them could resist 
the temptation to steal it whenever an 
opportunity offered. The inhabitants 
ot the South Sea Islands, as appears 
from a variety of instances in the 
course of this voyage, rather than be 
idle, would steal anything that they 
could lay their hands upon, Without 
ever considering whether it could be 
of use tc^tbem or ijo. The novelty 
of the object with them was a suffici- 
ent motive for endeavouring by any 
indirect means to get possession of it ; 
which marked that in such cases they 
were rather actuated by a childish 
curiosity than by a dishonest disposi- 
tion, regardless of the modes of sup- 
plying real wants. The inhabitants 
of Nootka, who invaded our property, 
cannot have such apology made for 
them* They were thieves in the 
strictest sense of the word ; for they 
pilfered nothing from us but what 
they knew could be converted to the 
purposes of private utility, and had a 
real value according to their estima- 
tion of things. And it was lucky for 
us that nothing was thought valu- 
able by them but the single articles 
of qur metals. Linen and such like 
things were jwiTectly secure from their 
depredations ; and we could safely 
leave them hanging out ashore all 
night without watching. The same 
principle which prompted our Nootka 
friends to pilfer from us, it was na- 
tural to suppose, would produce a 
similar conduct in their intercourse 
with each other* And accordingly we 


had abundant reason to believe, that 
stealing is much practised amongst 
them, and that it chiefly gives rise to 
their quarrels, of which we saw more 
than oue instance* 


CHAPTER 111. 

Tns two towns or villages men* 
tioned in the course of my Journal 
seem to be the only inhabited parts 
of the sound. The number of in- 
habitants in both might be pretty 
exactly computed from the canoes 
that were about the ships the second 
day after our arrival. They amounted 
to about a hundred, which, at a very 
moderate allowance, must upon an 
average have held five persons each* 
But as there were scarcely any women, 
very old men, children, or youths 
amongst them at that time, I think 
it will rather be rating the number of 
the inhabitants of the two towns too 
low if we suppose they could be less 
than four times the number of our 
visitors, that is, 2000 in the whole. 

The village at the entrance of the 
sound stands on the side of a rising 
ground, which has a pretty steep 
ascent from the beach to the verge of 
the wood, in which space it is situated. 
The houses are disposed in three 
ranges or rows, rising gradually be- 
hind each other, the largest being 
that in front, and the others less ; 
besides a few straggling or single 
ones at each end. These ranges are 
interrupted or disjoined at irregular 
distances by narrow paths or lanes 
that pass upward ; but those which 
tun in the direction of the houses 
between the tows*- are much broader. 
Though th^re be some appearance of 
regularity in this disposition, there is 
none in the single houses ; for each 
of the divisions made by the paths 
may be considered either as one housj 
or as mapy, thel*e/ being no regular or 
complete separation either without or 
within to distinguish them by. , They 
ore built 6f very long and broad 
pi auks, resting upon the edges of 
eacii other, fastened or tied by withes 
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of pine-bark here end there, and have 
only slender posts, or rather poles, at 
considerable distances on the outside, 
to which they are also tied; but 
within are some larger poles placed 
aslant. The height of the sides and 
e»ds of these habitations is seven or 
eight feet ; but the back part is a 
little higher, by which means the 
planks that compose the roof slant 
forward, and are laid on loose so as to 
be moved about, either to be put close 
to exclude the rain, or in fair weather 
to be separated to let in the light and 
carry out the smoke. They are, how- 
ever, upon the whole, miserable 
dwellings, and constructed with little 
care or ingenuity. For though the 
side planks be made to fit pretty 
closely in some places, in others they 
are quite open ; and there are no 
regular doors into them, the only 
way of entrance being either by "a 
hole, where the unequal length of the 
planks has accidentally left an open- 
ing ; or in some cases planks are 
made to pass a little beyond each 
other, or overlap, about two feet 
asunder, and the entrance is in this 
space. There are also holes or win- 
dows in the sides of the houses to 
look out at, but without any regu- 
larity of shape or disposition ; aqd 
these have bits of mat hung before 
them to prevent the rain getting in. 

On the inside one may frequently 
see from one end to the other of these 
ranges of building without interrup- 
tion. For though in general there 
be the rudiments, or rather vestiges, 
of separations on each side for the 
accommodation of different families, 
they are such as dp not intercept the 
sight ; and often consist of no more 
than pieces of plank running from 
the aide toward the middle of the 
bouse, so that, if they were com- 
plete, the whole might be compared 
to a long stable, with a double range 
of stalls, and a broad passage in the 
middle, dose to the sieves, in each 
of these parts, is a little bench of 
boards, raised five or six inches higher 
than the rest of the floor, and covered 
with mats, on which the family sit and 
sleep. These benches are commonly 
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seven or eight feet long, and four or 
five broad. In tba middle of the 
floor, between them, is The fireplace, 
which has neither hearth nor chimney. 
In one house, which waa in the end of 
a middle range, almost quite separated 
from the rest by a high close parti- 
tion, and the most regular as to de- 
sign of any that I saw, there were 
four of these benches, each of which 
bold a single family at a corner, but 
without any separation by boards; 
and the middle part of the house ap- 
peared common to them all. 

Their furniture consists chiefly of 
a great number of chests and boxes of 
all sir.es, which are generally piled 
upon each other close to the sides or 
ends of the house, and contain their 
spare garments, skins, masks, and 
other things which they set a value 
upon. Some of these are double, or 
one covers the other as a lid ; others 
have a lid fastened with thongs ; and 
some of the very large ones havo a 
square hole or scuttle cut in the upper 
part, by which the things are put in 
and taken out. They are oft&K painted 
black, studded with the teeth of differ- 
ent animals, or carved with a kind of 
frieze-work, and figures of birds or 
animals, as decorations. Their other 
domestic utensils are mostly square 
and oblong pails or buckets to Jfiold 
water and other things ; round wooden 
cups and howls, and small shallow 
wooden troughs about two feet long, 
out of which they eat their food ; and 
baskets of twigs, bags of mattings 4c. 
Their fishing implements and other 
things also lie or hang up in different 
parts of the house, but without the 
least order, so that the whole is a 
complete scene of confusion ; omd the 
only places that do not partake of this 
confusion are the sleeping-benches, 
that have npthing on them but the 
mats, which are also cleaner or*of a 
finer sort than those they commonly 
have to sit on in their boats The 
nastiness apd stench of their houses 
are, however, at least equal to the 
confusion. For as they dry their fish 
withindoors, they also gut them there ; 
which, with their bones and fragments 
thrown down at meals, and tiio atUli* 
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tion of other sorts of filth, lie every- 
where in heaps, and are, I believe, 
never carried* away till it becomes 
troublesome from their size to walk 
over them. Iu a word, their houses 
are as filthy as hog-sties ; everything 
in ami about them stinking of fish, 
train-oil, and smoke. 

But amidst all the filth and confu- 
sion that are found in the houses, 
many of them are decorated With 
images. These are nothing more 
than the trunks of very large trees, 
four or five feet high, set up singly 
or by iwiirs at the upper end of the 
apartment, with the liont carved into 
a human face, the arms and hands 
cut out upon the sides, and variously 
painted ; so that the whole is a truly 
monstrous figure. The general name 
of these images is “klumma;” and 
the names of two particular ones, 
which' ""Stood abreast of each other, 
three or four feet asunder, in one of 
the houses, were •‘Natchkoa” and 
“Matseeto.” A mat, by way of 
curtain, for the most part hung before 
them, which the natives were not 
willing at all times to remove; and 
when they did unveil them they 
seemed to speak of them in a very 
mysterious manner. It should seem 
that they are at times accustomed to 
make offerings to them; if we can 
draw this inference from their desir- 
ing us, as we interpreted their signs, 
to give something to these images 
when they drew aside the mats that 
covered tiiem. It was natural from 
these circumstances for us to think 
that they were representatives of their 
gods, or symbols of some religious or 
superstitious object ; and yet we had 
proofs of the little real estimation 
they were* in, for with a small quantity 
of iron or brass I could have purchased 
all the gods (if their images were such) 
in the place. 1 did not see one that 
was not offered to me ; and I actually 
got two or three of the very smallest 
sort* 

The chief employment of the men 
seems to be that of fishing, and killing 
land or sea animals, for the sustenance 
of their families, for we saw few of 
them doing anything in the houses ; 


whereas the women were occupied in 
manufacturing their flaxen or woollen 

S arments, and in preparing the sar- 
ines for drying, which they also can y 
up from the beach in twig-baskets 
after the men have brought them in 
their canoes. The women are also 
sent in the small canoes to gather 
mussels and other shell-fish, and per- 
haps on some other occasions ; for 
they manage these with as much dex- 
terity as the men, who, when in the 
canoes with them, seem to pay little 
attention to their sex by offering to 
relievo them from the labour of the 
paddle, nor indeed do they treat them 
with any paiticular respect or tender- 
ness in other situations. The young 
men appeared to be the most indolent 
or idle set in this community ; for 
they were either sitting about in scat- 
tered companies to bask themselves 
in the sun, or lay wallowing in the 
sand upon the beach like a number of 
hogs, for the same purpose, without 
any covering. But this disregard of 
decency was coufined to the men. 
The women were always properly 
clothed, and behaved with the utmost 
propriety, justly deserving all com- 
mendation for a basbfulness and mo- 
desty becoming their sex ; but more 
meritorious iu them as the men seem 
to have no sense of shame. It is 
impossible, however, that we should 
have been able to observe the exact 
mode of their domestic life and em- 
ployments from a single visit (as the 
first was quit© transitory) of a few 
hours. For it may be easily supposed 
that on such an occasion most of the 
labour of all the inhabitants of tho 
village would cease upon our arrival, 
and an interruption be given even to 
the usual manner of appearing in their 
houses during their more remiss or 
sociable hours, when left to them- 
selves, W o were much better enabled 
to form some judgment of their dis- 
position, and in some measure even 
of their method of living, from the 
frequent visits so many of them paid 
us at our ships in their canoes ; iii 
which, it should seem, they spend a 
great deal of time, at least i jj tho 
summer season. For we " * 

8 A 
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that they not only eat and sleep fre- 
quently in them* but strip off their 
clothes and lay themselves along to 
bask in the sun, in the same mauner 
as we had seen practised at their 
village. Their canoes of the larger 
sort are, indeed, sufficiently spacious 
for that purpose, and perfectly dry; 
so that, under shelter of a skin, they 
are, except in rainy woather, much 
more comfortable habitations than 
their houses. 

Though their food, strictly speak- 
ing, may be said to consist of every- 
thing animal or vegetable that they 
can procure, the quantity of the latter 
bears on exceedingly small propoition 
to that of the former. Their greatest 
reliance seems to lie upon the sea as 
affording fish, mussels, and smaller 
shell-fish, and sea -animals. Of the 
first the principal are herrings and sar- 
dines, the two species of bream for- 
merly mentioned, and small cod. But 
the herrings and sardines are not only 
eaten fresh in their season, but like- 
wise serve as stores which, after being 
dried and smoked, are preserved by 
being sewed up in mats, so as to form 
large boles three or four feet square. 
It seems that the herrings also supply 
them with another grand resource for 
food, which is a vast quantity of roe, 
very curiously prepared. J t is strewed 
upon, or, as it were, incrustated about 
small branches of the Canadian pine. 
Th*y also prepare it upon a long nar- 
row sea-grass which grows plentifully 
ui»ofi the rocks under water. This 
caviare, if it may be so called, is kept 
in baskets or bags of mat, and used 
occasionally, being first dipped in 
water. It may lie considered os the 
winter bread of these people, and has 
no disagreeable taste. Tliey also eat 
the roe of some other fish, which from 
the size of its grains must be verj 
large, but it has a rancid taste mid 
smell. It does not appear that they 
prepare any other fish in this manner 
to preserve them for any length of 
time. . For though they split and dry 
a few of the bream and Chimcertv, 
which are pretty plentiful, they do n^t 
smoke them as the herrings and .sar- 
dines. 


The next article on which they 
seem to depend for a large proportion 
of their food Is the largo mussel, great 
abundance of which are found in the 
sound. These are roasted in their 
shells, then stuck upon long wooden 
skewers and taken off occasionally as 
wanted, being eaten without any 
other preparation, though they often 
dip them w oil as a sauce. The other 
mariuo productions, such as the smal-. 
ler slieli-flsh, though they contribute 
to increase the goneral stock, are by 
no mcaus to be looked upon as a 
standing or material article of their 
food when compared to those just 
mentioned. Of the sea-animals the 
most common that we saw in use 
amongst them os food is the porpoise, 
the fat or rind of which, as well as 
the flesh, they cut in large pieces, 
and having dried them as they do the 
herrings, eat them without^alTy fur- 
ther preparation. They also prepare 
a sort of broth from this animal in its 
fresh state in a singular manner, put - 
ting pieces of it in a square wooden 
vessel or bucket with water, and then 
throwing heated stones into it. This 
operation they repeat till they think 
the contents are sufficiently stewed or 
seethed. They put in the fresh and 
take out the other stones with a ctelt 
stick, which serves as tongs, the ves- 
sel being always placed near the fire 
for that purpose. This is a pretty 
common dish amongst them, and 
from its appearance seems to be 
strong nourishing food. The oil which 
they procure from these and other sea- 
animals is also used by them in great 
quantities, both supping it alone with 
a large scoop or spoon made of horn, 
or mixing it with other food as sauce. 
It may also bo presumed # that they 
feed upon other sea-animals, such as 
seals, sea-otters, and whales ; not only 
from the skins of the two first being 
frequent amongst them, but from the 
great number of implements of all - 
sorts intended to destroy thesediflVrcn t 
animals, which clearly points but their 
dependence upon them. Though per- 
haps they do not catch them in great 
plenty at all seasons,' which seemed 
to be the case while we lay there, as 
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n«* grout number of fresh skins or 
pieces of the flesh were seen. The 
same might perhaps be said of the 
land-ammaht, which, though doubt- 
less the uutives sometimes kill them, 
appeared to bo scarce at this time, as 
we did not see a single piece of the 
flesh belonging to any of them; and 
though their skins be in tolerable 
plenty, it is probable that many of 
these are procured by traffic from other 
tribes. Upon the whole, it seems 
plain from a variety of circumstances 
that these people procure almost all 
their animal food from the sea, if we 
except a few birds, of which the gulls 
or sea-fowl, which they shoot with 
their arrows, are the most material. 

As the Canadian pine-branclies and 
sea-grass on which the fish-roo is 
strewed may be considered as their 
only 4nitt*er vegetables, so as the 
spring advances they make use of 
several others as they come in season. 
The most common of those which wo 
observed were two sorts of liliaceous 
roots, one simply tunicatcd, the other 
granulated upon its surface, culled 
44 mahkatte ” and 44 koohquoppn,*’ 
which have a mild sweetish taste, and 
are mucilaginous and eaten raw. The 
next which they have in great quan- 
tities is a root called 44 alicitu,” re- 
sembling in taste our liquorice, and 
another fern root whose leaves were 
not yet disclosed. They also eat raw 
another small, sweetish, insipid root 
about the thickness of sarsupmilla, 
but we were ignorant of the plant to 
which it belongs ;* and also of another 
root, which is very large and pulmated, 
which we saw them dig up near the 
village and afterward eat it. It is 
also probuble that as the season ad- 
vances they have many other s which 
we did not see. For though there be 
no appearance of cultivation amongst 
tbem,* there are great quantities of 
abler, gooseberry, and currant-bushes, 
whose fruit they may eat in their 
natural state, as we have seen them eat 
the leaves of the lost, and of the lilies, 
just as they were plucked from the 
plant. It must, however, be observed 
that one of the conditions which they 
seem to require in all food is, that it 


should be of the bland or less acrid 
kind ; for they would not eat the leek 
or garlic, though they brought vast 
quantities to sell when they under- 
stood we wore fond of it. Indeed 
they seemed to have no relish for any 
of our food; and w r hen offered spiritu- 
ous liquors, they rejected them as 
something unnatural and disgusting 
to the palate. 

Though they sometimes eat small 
marine-animals, in their fresh state, 
raw, it is their common practice to 
roast or broil their food ; for they are 
quite ignorant of our method of boil- 
ing, unless we allow that of prepar 
ing their porpoise broth is such ; ami 
indeed their vessels, being all of wood, 
are quite insufficient for this purpose. 
Their mannci of eating is exactly con- 
sonant to the nastiness of their houses 
and persons ; foi the troughs and 
platters in which they put their food 
appeal r never to have been washed from 
the time they were first made, and the 
dilty remains of a former meal are 
only swept away by the succeeding 
one. They also tear everything solid 
or tough to pieces with their hands 
and teeth ; for though they make use 
of their knives to cut off the laig«*r 
portions, they have not as yet thought 
of reducing these to smaller pieces 
and mouthfuls by the same means, 
though obviously more convenient and 
cleanly. But they seem to have no 
idea of cleanliness ; for they' eat the 
roots which they r dig from the ground 
without so much as shaking off the 
soil that adheres to them. We are 
uncertain if they have any set time 
for meals ; for we have seen them eat 
at all hours in their canoes. And yet, 
from seeing several messes of the por- 
poise broth preparing towards noon, 
when we visited the village, I should 
suspect that they make a principal 
meal about that time. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, 
slings, spears, short truncheons of 
bone somewhat like the 44 patoo patoo 
of New Zealand, and a small pick -axe 
not unlike the common American 
tomahawk. The spear has generally 
a long point made of bone. Some of 
the arrows are pointed with iron; but 
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moat commonly their points were of 
indented bone. The tomahawk is a 
stone, six or eight inches long, point- 
ed at one end, and the other end fixed 
into a handle of wood. This handlo 
resembles the head and neck of the 
human figure ; and the stone is fixed 
iu the mouth, so as to represent an 
enormously large tongue. To make 
the resemblance still stronger, human 
Inir is also fixed to it. This weapon 
they call “tnawcesh” or “ tsuskeeiih.” 
They have another stone weapon called 
“ see.uk,” nine inches or a foot long, 
with a square point. From the num- 
ber of stono weapons ami others, wc 
might almost conclude that it is tlieir 
custom to engage in close fight ; and 
we had too convincing proofs that 
tlieir wars are both frequent and 
bloody, from the vast number of 
human skulls which they brought to 
sell. 

Their manufactures ami mechanic 
arts are far more extensive ami ingeni- 
ous, whether we regard the design 
or the execution, than could have 
been expected from the natural dis- 
jK>sition of the people and the little 
progress that civilisation has made 
amongst them in other respects. The 
flaxen and woollen garments with 
which they cover themselves must 
necessarily engage their first care, and 
are the most material of those that 
can be ranked under the head of manu- 
factures. The former of these are made 
of the bark of a pine-tree, beat into a 
hempen state. It is not spun, but 
after being properly prepared is spread 
upon a stick which xs fastened across 
to two others that stand upright. It 
is disposed in such a manner that tlio 
manufacturer, who sits on her hams 
at this aim file machine, knots it across 
with small plaited lint? ads at the dis- 
tance of lialf-au-iuch from each other. 
Though by this method it bo not so 
close or firm as cloth that is woven, 
the bunches between the knots make 
it sufficiently impervious to the air, 
by filling the interstices ; and it has 
the additional advantage of being 
softer and more pliable. The woollen 
garments, though probably manufac- 
tured in the same manner, have the 


strongest resemblance to woven doth* 
But the various figures which are very 
artificially inserted in Athens destroy 
the supposition of their being wrought 
in a loom ; it being extremely unlikely 
that these people should be so dax* 
teruus as to be able to finish such a 
complex work unless immediately by 
their hands. They are of different 
degrees of fineness; some resembling 
our coarsest rugs or blankets, and 
others almost equal to our finest sorts, 
or even softer, and certainly warmer. 
The wool of which they are mail© seems 
to be taken from animals, as the fox 
and brown lynx, the lost of which is 
by far the finest sort, and in its natural 
state differs little from the colour of 
our courser wools; but the hair with 
which the animal is also covered 
being intermixed, its appearance when 
wrought is somewhat The 

ornamental paits or figures m these 
garments, which are disposed with 
great taste, arc commonly of a differ- 
ent colour, being dyed chiefly either of 
a deep brown or of a yellow ; the bint 
of which, when it is now, equals tlio 
best in our carets as to brightness. 

To their taste or design in working 
figures upon their garments, corre- 
sponds their fondness for carving in 
everything they make of wood. * No- 
thing "is without a kind of frieze- 
work or the figure of some animal 
upon it; but the most general repre- 
sentation is that of the human face, 
which is often cut out upon birds, 
and the other monstrous figures men- 
tioned before, and even upon their 
stone and their bone weapons. The 
general design of all these things is 
perfectly sufficient to convey a know- 
ledge oi the object they arc intended 
to represent ; but the carving ia not 
executed with the nicety that a dex- 
terous artist would bestow even upon 
an indifferent design. The •samp* 
however, cannot be said of many of 
the human masks and heads* where' 
they show themselves to be ingenious 
sculptors. They not only preserve 
with exactness the general character 
of their own faces, but finish the more 
minute parts with a degree of accuracy 
in proportion and neatness in execu* 
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tfon. The strong propensity of this 
people to wo &0 of this sort is remark- 
able, in a vast variety of particulars. 
Small ^ whole human figures ; repre- 
sentations of birds, fish, and land and 
sea animals; models of their house- 
hold utensils, and of their canoes, 
wore found amongst them in great 
abundance. 

The imitative arts being nearly 
allied, no wonder that to their skill 
in working figures in their garments 
and carving them in wood, they 
should add that of drawing them in 
colours. We have sometimes seen 
the 'whole process of their whale- 
fishery painted on the caps they wear. 
This, though rudely executed, serves 
at least to show that though there be 
no appearance of tho knowledge of 
letters amongst them, they have some 
notifllPS#a method of commemorating 
and representing actions in a lasting 
way, independently of what may be 
recorded in their songs and traditions. 
They have also other figures painted 
on some of tlieir things ; but it is 
doubtful if they ought to be considered 
as symbols that have certain establish- 
ed significations, or only the mere 
creation of fancy and caprice. 

Their canoes are of a simple struc- 
ture, but, to appearance, well calculated 
for every useful purpose. Kven the 
largest, which carry twenty people or 
more, are formed of one tree. Many 
of them are forty feet long, seven 
broad, and about three deep. From 
the middle towards each end they 
become gradually narrower, the after- 
part or stern ending abruptly or per- 
pendicularly, with a small knob on 
the top ; but the forepart is lengthened 
out, strttc I ting forwards and upwards, 
ending in a notched point, or prow, 
considerably higher than the sides of 
tho canoe, which run nearly in a 
straight line. For the most part they 
are without any ornament, out some 
have a little carving, and are decorated 
by setting seals’ teeth on the surface, 
like studs ; as is the practice on their 
masks and weapons. A few have 
likewise a kind of additional head or 
prow, like a large cutwater, which is 
painted with the figure of some ani- 
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mal. They have no seats, nor any other 
supporters on the inside than several 
round sticks, little thicker than a cane, 
placed across at mid depth. They 
are very light, and their breadth and 
flatness enable them to swim firmly 
without an outrigger, which none of 
them have ; a remarkable distinction 
between the navigation of all the Ame- 
rican nations, and that of the Southern 
parts of the East Indies and the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. Their paddles 
are small and light ; the shape m some 
measure resembling that of a large 
leaf pointed at the bottom, broadest in 
tho middle, and gradually losing itself 
in the shaft, the whole being about five 
feet long. They have acquired great 
dexterity in managing these paddles 
by constant use ; for sails are no part 
of their art of navigation. 

Their implements for fishing and 
hunting, which arc both ingeniously 
contrived and well made, are nets, 
hooks and lines, harpoons, gigs, and 
an instrument like an oar. This last 
is about twenty feet long, four or five 
inches broad, and about half-an-inch 
thick. Each edge, for about two- 
thirds of its length (the other third 
being its handle!, is set with sharp 
bone teeth about two inches long. 
Herrings and sardines, and such other 
small fisli as come in shoals, are at- 
tacked with this instrument, which is 
struck into the shoal, and the fish are 
caught either upon or between the 
teeth. Their hooks are made of bone 
ami wood, and rather inartificially ; but 
the harpoon with which they strike tho 
whales and lesser sea animals shows a 
great reach of contrivance. It is com- 
posed of a piece of bone, cut into two 
oarbs, in which is fixed the oval blade 
of a large mussel shell, in which is tho 
point of tho instrument. To this are 
fastened about two or three fathoms of 
rope ; and to throw this harpoon they 
use a shaft of about twelve or fifteen 
feet long, to which tho line or rope is 
made fast, and to one end of which 
the harpoon is fixed, so as to separate 
from tho shaft, and leavo it floating 
upon tho water as a buoy when tho 
animal darts away with tho harpoon. 
Wo can say nothing os to the man* 
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nor of their catching or killing land 
animals, unless we may suppose that 
they shoot the smaller sorts with their 
arrows, and engage bears or wolves 
and foxes with tneir spears. They 
have, indeed, several nets, which arc 
probably applied to that purpose, as 
they frequently threw them over their 
beaus, to show their tise, alien they 
brought ♦ hem to us for sale. They also 
sometimes decoy animals by covering 
themselves with a skin, and running 
about upon all fours, which they do 
very nimbly, as appeared from the 
specimens of their skill which they 
exhibited to us, making a kind of 
noise or neighing at the same time ; 
and on these occasions tho masks, or 
carved heads, as well os the real dried 
heads, of the different animals are put 
on. As to the materials of winch 
they make their various articles, it is 
to be observed that everything of tho 
rope kind is formed either from thongs 
of skins and sinews of animals, or from 
the same fiaxen substance of which 
their mantles are manufactured. The 
sinews often appeared to be of such a 
length, that it might be presumed 
they could be of no other animal than 
the whale. And the same may be 
said of the bonus of which they make 
their weapons already mentioned ; 
such as their bark-beating instru- 
ments, the points of their spears, and 
the barbs ot their harpoons. 

Their great dexterity in works of 
v «od may in some measure be ascribed 
to i he assistance they receive from iron 
tools. For as far as we know they 
i ho no other; at least we saw only 
one chisel of bone. And though ori- 
ginally their tools must have been of 
different materials, it is not impro- 
bable that many of their improve- 
ments have been made since they 
acquired a knowledge of that metal, 
which is now universally used in their 
various wooden works. The chisel 
and the knife are the only forms, as far 
as we saw, that iron assumes amongst 
them. ^ The chisel is a long Hat piece 
fitted into a handle of wood. A stone 
serves for a mallet, and a piece of fish 
skin for a polisher. 1 have seen 
902X16 of these chisels that were eight 


or ten inches long, and three or four 
inches broad ; but in general they were 
smaller. The knives ale of various 
sires ; some very large ; and their 
blades arc crooked, somewhat like our 
pruning-knife, but the edge is on the 
back or convex part. Most of them 
that vre saw wore about the breadth 
and thickness of an iron hoop ; and 
their singular form marks that they 
arc not of European make. Probably 
they are imitations of their own ori- 
ginal instruments used for the same 
purposes. They sharpen these iron 
tools upon a coarse slate whetstone, 
and likewise keep the whole instru- 
ment constantly bright. 

Iron, which they call “seckcnmle M 
(which name they also givo to tin and 
all white metals), being familiar to 
these people, it was very natural for 
us to simulate about the modfly*f its 
being conveyed to them. Ujxrn our 
arrival in the sound they immediately 
discovered a knowledge of traffic and 
an inclination for it, and we were con- 
vinced afterwards that they had not 
received this knowledge from a cursory 
interview with any strangers ; but, 
from their method, it seemed to bo 
an established practice of which they 
were fond, and in which they were 
also well skilled. With whom they 
carry on this traffic, may perhaps ad- 
mit of some doubt. For though we 
found amongst them things doubtless 
of European manufacture, or at least 
derived from some civilised nation, 
such as iron and brass, it by no means 
apjjears that they receive them imme- 
diately from these nations. For wo 
never observed tho least sign of their 
having seen ships like ours before, 
nor of their having traded with such 
people. Many circu instances serve 
to prove this almost beyond a doubt. 
They were earnest in their inquiries, 
by signs, on our arrival, if we nfeant. 
to settle amongst them, and if we came 
as friends ; signifying, at the same 
time, that they gave the wood, and 
water freely, from friendship* This 
not only proves that they considered 
the place as entirely their property, 
without fearing any superiority the 
inquiry would have been an mimetuml 
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om\ on a supposition tliat any ships 
hml been htii before, had trafficked 
ami supplied themselves with wood and 
winter, and had then departed ; for in 
that case they might reasonably expect 
would do the same. They indeed 
expressed no marks of surprise at see- 
ing our ships. But this, as I observed 
before, may be imputed to their natural 
indolence of temper and want of curi- 
osity. Nor were they even startled at 
the report of a musket ; till one day, 
upon their endeavouring to make us 
sensible that their arrows and spears 
could not penetrate the hide dresses, 
one of our gentlemen shot a musket 
ball through one of them folded six 
times. At this they were so much 
staggered that they plainly discovered 
their ignorance of the effect of fire- 
ar ms. T his was very often confirmed 
afbWmWs, when wc used them at 
their village and other places to shoot 
birds, the manner of which plainly 
confounded them ; and our explana- 
tions of the use of shot and ball were 
received with the most significant 
marks of their having no previous 
ideas on this matter. 

Borne accounts of a Spanish voyage 
to this coast in 1774 or 1775 lmd 
reached England before I sailed, but 
the foregoing circumstances sulli- 
ciently prove that these ships had not 
been at Nootka. 1 Besides this it 
was evident that iron was too common 
here, was in too many hands, and 
the uses of it were too well known for 
them to have had the first knowledge 
of it so very lately, or indeed at any 
earlier period, by an accidental supply 
from a ship. Doubtless, from the 

1 Wfe now know that Captain Cook’s 
conjecture was well founded. It ap- 
pears from the Journal of this Voyage, 
already referred to, that the Spaniards 
had intercourse with the natives of 
this coast only in three places — in 
-Latitude 41° 7', in Latitude 47° 21', 
and in Latitude 57 Q 18'. So that 
they were not within two degrees of 
Nootka; and it is most probable that 
the people there never heard of these 
Spanish ships,— Notoin Original Edi ■ 
lion. 


general use they make of this metal, 
it may be supposed to come from some 
constant source by way of traffic, and 
that not of a very late date, for they 
are as dexterous in using their tools 
as the longest practice can make 
them. The most probable way, there- 
fore, by which we can suppose that they 
get their iron, is by trading for it with 
other Indian tiibes, who either have 
immediate communication with Euro- 
pean settlements upon the continent, 
or receive it perhaps through several 
intermediate nations. The same might 
be said of the brass and copper found 
amongst them. Whether these things 
bo introduced by way of Hudsons 
Bay and Canada from the Indians 
who deal with our traders, and so 
successively across from one tribe to 
the other, or whether they bo brought 
from the north-western parts of Mexico 
in the same manner, perhaps cannot 
be easily determined. But it should 
seem that not only the rude materials, 
but some articles in their manufac- 
tured state, find their way hither. 
The brass ornaments for noses, in par- 
tieular, arc so neatly made that I am 
doubtful whether the Indians are 
capable of fabricating them. The 
materials certainly are European, as 
no American tribes have been found 
who knew the method of making 
brass; though copper lias been com- 
monly met with, and from its softness 
might he fashioned into any shape, 
and also polished. If our traders to 
Hudson's Bay and Canada do not uso 
such articles in their traffic with tho 
natives, they must have been intro- 
duced at Nootka from tho quarter of 
Mexico, whence no doubt the two 
silver table-spoons met with here wi re 
originally derived. It is most prob- 
able, however, that the Spaniards are 
not such eager traders, nor have formed 
such extensive connections with the 
tribes north of Mexico as to supply 
them witli quantities of iron, from 
which they can spare so much to the 
people here,* 

2 Though the two silver table-snoons 
found at Nootka Sound most probably 
came from the Spaniards in the south. 
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Of tho political and religious insti- 
tutions established amongst them, it 
cannot be supposed that we should 
learn much. This we could observe, 
that there are such men as chiefs who 
are distinguished by the name or title 
of 44 acweek, ,f and to whom the others 
are in some measure subordinate. 
But 1 should guess the authority of 
each of 'hese great men extends no 
further than the family to which he 
belongs, and who own him as their 
head. These “aeweeks” were not 
always elderly men, from which I con- 
cluded that this title came to them 
by inheritance. I saw nothing that 
could give the least insight into tlieir 
notions of religion besides the figures 
before mentioned, called by them 
“klununa.” Most probably these 
were idols; but os they frequently 
mentioned the word “ acwp©k * when 
they spoke of them, we may jierhaps 
be authorised to sup{K>se that they 
are the images of some of tlieir ances- 
tors, whom they venerate as divini- 
ties. But all this is mere conjecture, 
for we saw no act of religious homage 
paid to them, nor could wo gain any 
information, as we had learned little 
more of the language than to ask the 
names of things, without being able 
to hold any conversation with the 
natives that might instruct us as to 
their institutions and traditions. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Having put to sea on the evening of 
the2dth, as before related, with stiong 
signs of an approaching storm, these 
signs did not deceive us. We were 
hardly out of the sound before the 
wind in an instant shifted from NE. 

there seem to be sufficient grounds for 
believing that the regular supply of 
iron comes from a different quarter. 
It is remarkable that the Spaniards, 
in 1775, found at Puerto de la Trini* 
dad, in latitude 41° 7', arrows pointed 
with eop|>er or iron, which they under* 
stood were procured from the north. 
— A T oto in Original JjklUunu 


to S K. by E. and increased to a strong 
gale, with squalls and^roin, and so 
dark a sky that we could not see the 
length of the ship. Being apprehen- 
sive, from the experience I had since 
our arrival on this coast; of the wind 
veering more to the S. f which would 
put us in danger of a lee-shore, we got 
the tacks on (ward, and stretched off 
to tho S\V. under all the sail the shijm 
could bear. Fortunately the wind 
veered no farther southerly than SK. # 
so that at daylight the next morning 
we were quite clear of the coast. 

The Discovery being at some die* 
tune© astern, 1 brought to till she 
tamo n n, and then boro away, steer- 
ing NW., in which direction 1 sup- 
IkisihI the roast to lie. The wind was 
at SE«, blew very hard and in squalls, 
with thick hazy weather. At h alf* 
past one in the afternoon a 

perfect hurricane, so that I judged it 
highly dangerous to run any longer 
befoic it, and therefore brought the 
shins to with tlieir heads V> the 8. 
under the foresails and mixsen stay- 
sails. At this time tho Resolution 
sprung a leak, which at first alarmed 
us not a little. It was found to be 
tinder the starboard buttock, where 
from the bread -room wo could both 
hear ami see tho water rush in; and, 
as we then thought, two feet under 
water. But in this wo were happi „ 
mistaken, for it was afterwards found 
to be even with the water-line, IF n«t 
ubovo it, when the ship was upright. 
It was no sooner discovered than tho 
fish-room was found to be fbH of 
water, and tho casks in it afloat; but 
this was in a great measure owing to 
the water not finding its way to the 
pumps through the coals that lay in 
the bottom of the room. For after 
the water was baled out, which em- 
ployed us till midnight. And bad 
round its way directly from tho leak to 
the pumps, it appeared that one pump 
kept it under, which gave ns no small 
satisfaction. In the evening the wind 
veered to the 8., ami its fuTy in some 
degree ceased. On this We set the 
mainsail and two topsails close-reefed, 
and stretched to the westward. But 
at 1 1 o'clock the gate again increased* 
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ami obliged us to take iu the topsails, 
till 5 o’clock J^be next morning, when 
the storm began to abate, so that we 
conM bear to set them again. 

The weather now began to clear up, 
and being able to see several leagues 
round us, I steered more to the north- 
ward. At noon the Latitude, by ob- 
servation, was 60° 1', Longitude 229° 
26 '. 1 * * * * & 1 now steered NW. oy N. with 
a fresh gale at SSE. and fair weather. 
But at nine in the evening it began 
again to bloxv hard, and in squalls, 
with rain. With such weather, and 
the wind between SSE. and SW., I 
continued the same course till the 
30th at four in the morning, when 1 
steered N. by W. in order to make 
the land. I regretted very much in- 
deed that I could not do it sooner, lor 
this obvious reason, that we were now 
passtapafche place where geographers 
have placed the pretended strait of 
Admiral de Fonte.* For my own part 
I give no credit to such vague and 
improbable stories that carry their 
own confutation along with them. 
Nevertheless 1 was very desirous of 
keeping the American coast aboard in 
order to clear up this point beyond 
dispute. But it would have been 
highly imprudent in me to have en- 
gaged with the land in weather so 
exceedingly teni|>estuous, or to have 
lost the advantage of a fair wind by 
waiting for better weather. This 
same day ftt noon wo were in the 

1 As in the remaining part of this 

Book, tjio latitude and longitude are 

very frequently set down, the for- 

mer being invariably north and the 
latter east, the constant repetition of 
the two* words north and east has 
been omitted. 

* Cook was in fact at this time 
passing the mouth of Dixon's Chan- 
nel, between Queen Charlotte’s Island 
ami the Prince of Wales's Archiiwlago, 

& genuine examination of which, and 
of the numerous channels near, may 
have given the foundation for the 
ridiculous fables told in his name in 
170S, nearly seventy years after the 
alleged date of his voyage, by a “ sen- 
sotionol " literary hack in London. 1 


Latitude of 53° 22', and iu the Longi- 
tude of 225° 14'. 

The next morning, being the 1st of 
May, seeing nothing of the land, 1 
steered north-easterly, with a fresh 
breeze at SSE. and S., with squalls 
and showers of rain and bail. Our 
Latitude at noon was 54° 43', and our 
Longitude 224° 44'. At seven in the 
evening, being in the Latitude of 55° 
20', we got sight of the land, extend- 
ing from NNE. to E. or E. by S, about 
twelve or fourteen leagues distant. 
An hour after, I steered N. l*y W. ; 
and at four the next morning the 
coast was seen from N. by W. to SE., 
the nearest part about six leagues 
distant. At this time the northern 

f >oint of an inlet, or what appeared to 
>e one, boro E. by S. It lies in the 
Latitude of and from it to the 
northward the coast seemed to be 
much broken, forming bays and har- 
bours every two or three leagues, or 
else appearances much deceived us. 
At 6 o'clock, drawing nearer the land, 
I steeied NW. by N., this being the 
diieetion of the coast, having a fresh 
gale at SE., with some showers cf 
hail, snow, and sleet. Between 11 and 
12 o'clock we passed a group of small 
islands lying under the mainland, in 
the Latitude of 5G° 48', and off, or 
rather to the northward of, the south 
point of a large baj\ An arm of this 
bay, in the noi thorn part of it, seemed 
to extend in towards the north, be- 
hind a round elevate* l mountain that 
lies between it and the sea. This 
mountain I called Mount Edgeumbe ; 
and the point of land that shoots out 
from it Cape Kdgcumhe. The latter 
lies in the Latitude of 57° 3', and in 
the Longitude of 224° 7'; and at noon 
it boro N. 20", W. six leagues dis- 
tant. The land, except in some 
places close to the sea, is all of a con- 
siderable height, and liilly ; but 
Mount Edgeumbe far out-tops all the 
other hills. It was wholly covered 
with snow, as were also all the other 
elevated hills ; but tlio lower ones, 
ami the flutter spots bordering upon 
the sea were live from it, and covered 
with wood. 

As we advanced to the north, we 
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found the coast from Caj>e Edgctimbe 
to trend to north and northeasterly 
tor six or seven leagues, and there 
form a large hay* In the entrance 
of that l>ay are some islands, for which 
rea>ou I named it the Bay of Islands. 
It lies in the Latitude of 57* 20', 1 and 
SPCkfiod to branch into several arms, 
one of which turned to the south, and 
may pro' thly communicate with the 
bay on the east side of Capo Edg- 
cumin*, and make the laud of that 
cajve an island. 

At half-an-liour past four in the 
morning on the 3d, Mount Edgoumbe 
bore S. 54® E. ; a largo inlet N. 50*' 
K, distant six leagues ; and the most 
advanced point of the land to tho 
NW., lying under a very high peaked 
mountain, which obtained the name 
of Mount Fairwcatber, bore N. 32* 
W. Tho inlet w;is mined CVoss 
Sound, as being first seen on that day 
so marked in our Calendar. It up- 

I wared to branch in several anns, the 
argest of which turned to the north- 
ward. The south-east point of this 
sound is a high promontory, which 
obtained the name of Cross Cape. It 
lies in the Latitude of 57* 57', and its 
Ijougitude Is 223* 21'. At noon it 
bore SE. ; and the point under the 
peaked mountain, which was called 
Cape Fairweather, N. by W. quarter 
\W, distant thirteen leagues. 

Here the NE, wind left us, nnd 
was succeeded by light breezes from 
the NW r ., which lasted for several 
days. I stood to tho SW. and WS\V\ 
till 8 o’clock the next foorning, when 
we tacked and stood towards the 
shore. At noon the latitude was 
58* 22', and the Longitude 220° 45'. 
Mount Fairweather, the peaked moun- 
tain over the cape of the same name, 
bore N. 63° E. ; the shore under it 
twelve leagues distant* This moun- 
tain, which lies in the Latitude of 

1 It should seem that in this very 
hay the Spaniards in 1775 found their 
port which they call De los Kerned ios. 
The Latitude is exactly the same ; 
and their Journal mentions its being 
protected by a long ridge of high 
islands. — Airis in Original Edition* 


58* 52', and in the Longitude of 222 \ 
and five leagues inUrn Ws the highlit 
of a chain, or rather a rmge, of moutt- 
tains that rise at the N W. entrance 
of Cross Sound, and extend to the 
NW. in a parallel direction with the 
coast. These mountains were wholly 
covered with snow, from the highest 
summit down to the sea-coast, some 
few places excepted, where we could 
jwceive trees nsing, os it were, out 
of tho sea ; and which, therefore, we 
supi>ose<l grew on low land, or on 
islands bordering upon the shore of 
the continent. 1 At five in the after- 
noon our Latitude being then 58* 53', 
and our Longitude 220* 52', the sum- 
mit of an elevated mountain appeared 
above the horizon, bearing N. 26* W., 
and, as was afterward found, forty 
leagues distant. We supposed it to 
lx llehring’s Mount St KhimusMtid it 
stands by tlmt name in our chart. 
This day we saw several whales, seals, 
ami {Hjrpoises ; many gulls, and several 
flocks of birds, which had a black 
ring about the head, the tip of the 
tail, and upper part of the wings, 
with a black band, and the rest 
bluish above and white below. We 
also saw a brownish duck, with a 
black or deep blue head and neck, 
sitting upon tho water. 

Having but light winds, with some 
calms, we advanced slowly ; so that, 
on the 6th, at noon, we were only in 
the Latitude of 59* 8', and in the 
Longitude of 220* 19'. Mount Fair- 
weather boro S. 63* E*, and Mount St 
Elias N. 30* W. ; the nearest land about 
eight leagues distant In thedirection 
of N. 47* E. from this station, them 
was the appearance of a bay, and 
an island off tho south point of it, 
that was covered with wood. It is 
here where I suppose Commodore 
Behring to have anchored. Behind 
the bay (which I shall distinguish by 
the name of Behring’s Bay, to honour 
of its discoverer), or rather to the 
south of it, the chain of mountains 
before mentioned is interrupted by a 
plain of a few leagues’ extent, beyond 
which tho sight was unlimited ; so 
that there is either a level country or 
water behind it* In the afternoon, 
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having a few hours’ calm, I took this 
opportunity ato sound, and found 
twenty fathoms water over a muddy 
bottom. The calm was succeeded by 
ft light breeze from the north, with 
which we stood to the westward ; and 
at noon the next day we were in the 
Latitude of 69 ° 27', and the Longi- 
tude of 219° 7'. 

We now found tlio coast to trend 
very much to the west, inclining 
hardly anything to the north ; and 
as w’e had the wind mostly from the 
westward, and but little of it, our 
progress was slow. 'On the 9th, at 
noon, the Latitude was 59° 30', and 
the Longitude 217°, In this situa- 
tion the nearest land was nine leagues 
distant, and Mount St Elias bore 
N. 30" E., nineteen leagues distant. 
Th is mo untain lies twelve leagues 
inUBSHph the Latitude of 00° 27', and 
in U^. liongitude of 219°. It belongs 
to a ridge of exceedingly high moun- 
tains, that may be reckoned a con- 
tinuation of the former, as they are 
only divided from them by the plain 
above mentioned. They extend as 
far to the west os the Longitude of 
217°, where, although they do not 
end, they lose much of their height, 
and become moro broken and divided. 

At noon on the 10th our Latitude 
was 69° 51', and our Longitude 215° 
56', being no moro than three leagues 
from the coast of the continent, which 
extended from E. half N. to NW. 
half W., as far as the eye could reach. 
To the westward of this last direction 
v as an island that extended from N. 52° 
W. to S. 85° W., distant six leagues. 
A point shoots out from the main 
toward the NE. end of the island, 
bearinft at this time N. 30° W., five 
or six leagues distant. This point I 
named Cape Suckling. The point of 
the^ cape is low ; but withiu it is a 
tolerably high hill, which is disjoined 
from the mountains by low laud, so 
that at a distance the cape looks like 
an island. On the north side of Cape 
Suckling a bay that appeared to be 
of some extent, and to bo covered 
from most winds. To this bay I had 
some thoughts of going to stop our 
leak, as all our endeavours to do it at 
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sea had proved ineffectual. With this 
view I steered for the Cape ; but as 
we had only variable light breezes we 
approached it slowly. Lfowe\ r er, be- 
fore night we were near enough to 
see some low land spitting out from 
the capo to the NW., so as to cover 
the east part of the bay from the 
sou tli wind. We also saw some small 
islands in the bay, and elevated rocks 
between the caj>o and the north-east 
end of the island. JJut still there 
appeared to be a passage on both sides 
of these rocks ; and 1 continued steer- 
ing for them all night, having from 
forty-three to twenty-seven fathoms 
water, over a muddy bottom. 

At 4 o’clock next morning, the 
wind, which had been mostly at NE., 
shifted to N. This being against us, 

1 gave up the design of going within 
the island or into the baj% as neither 
could be done without loss of time. 
I therefore bore up for the w est end 
of the island. The wind blew faint, 
and at 10 o’clock it fell calm. Being 
not far from the island, I went in a 
boat, and landed upon it with a view 
of seeing wimt lay oil the other side ; 
but limlingit farther to the hills than 
I expected, and the w T ay being steep 
and woody, 1 was obliged to drop the 
design. At the foot of a tree, on a 
little eminence not iar from the shore, 
I left a bottle with a paper in it on 
which w r ero inscribed the names of 
tlio ships and the dato of our dis- 
covery ; and along with it I enclosed 
two silver twopenny pieces of his 
Majesty's coin, of the date 1772. 
These, with many others, were fur- 
nished me by tlio Rev. Dr Kaye; 1 
and os a mark of my esteem and re- 
gard for that gentleman 1 named the 
island, after him, Kaye's Island. It 
is eleven or twelve leagues in length 
in the direction of NE. and SW., but 
its breadth is not above a league or a 
league and a half in any part of it. 
The SW. point, winch lies in the 
Latitude of 59° 49' and the Longitude 
of 210° 58', is very remarkable, being 


1 Then Sub-almoner and Chaplain 
to his Majesty, afterwards Dean of 
Lincoln. 
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a naked rock elevated considerably | 
stove the land within it There is 
also an elevated rock lying off It, 
which from some points of view ao- 
pears like a ruined castle. Towards 
the sea the island terminates in a kind 
of bare eloping cliffs, with a beach, 
only a few paces across to their foot, 
of large pebble stones, intermixed in 
some pla< with a brownish clayey 
sand which the sea seems to deposit 
after rolling in, having been washed 
down from the higher parts by the 
rivulets or torrents. The cliffs are 
composed of a bluish stone or rock, 
in a soft or mouldering state, except 
in a few places. There are parts of 
the shore interrupted by small valleys 
and gullies. In each of these a rivu- 
let or torrent rushes down w ith con- 
siderable impetuositv, though it may 
be supposed that tfiey arc only fur- 
nished from the snow, and last no 
longer than till it is all molted. 
These valleys are filled with pine- 
trees, which grow down close to the 
entrance, but only to about half-way 
up the higher or middle part of the 
island. The woody part also begins 
everywhere immediately above the 
cliffs, ami is continued to the same 
height with the former, so that the 
island is covered as it were with a 
broad girdle of wood spread upon its 
side, included between the top of the 
cliffy shore and the higher parts in 
I he centre. The trees, however, are 
for from being of an uncommon 
growth, few appearing to he larger 
than one might grasp round with his 
arms, and about forty or fifty feet 
high ; so that the only purpose they 
could answer for shipping would l>e 
to make top-gnllant-masts and other 
small things. If ow far we may judge 
of the size of the trees which grow on 
the neighbouring continent It may be 
difficult to determine. But it was 
observed that none larger than those 
we saw growing lay upon the beach 
amongst the drift-wood. The pine- 
trees seemed all of one sort, and there 
was neither the Canadian pine nor 
cypress to be seen. But there were a 
few which appeared to be the alder, 
that were but small, and had not yet 


shot forth their leaves. Upon the 
edges of the cliffs, am! on some slop- 
ing ground, the surface •was covered 
with a kind of turf about half*a»foot 
thick, which seemed composed of the 
common moss, and the top or upper 
part of the island had almost the same 
appearance as to colour, but whatever 
covered it seemed to bo thicker. I 
found amongst the trees some currant 
and hawberry bushes, a smalt yellow* 
llowered violet, and the leaves of some 
other plants not yet in flower, parti* 
cularly one which Mr Anderson sup* 
posed to be the Iftrarteum of Bin* 
mens, the sweet herb which Stellcr, 
who attended Behring, imagined the 
Americans tore dress for food in the 
same manner as the natives of Kamts* 
chatka. 

Wo saw flying about the wood a 
crow, t>vo or three of tho whitadsanlcd 
eagles mentioned at Nootkn, and 
another sort full as large, which ap- 
peared also of tho same' colour, or 
blacker, and had only a white breast. 
In the passage from the ship to tho 
short* we saw a great many fowls sit- 
ting upon the water, or flying about 
in no<’ks or pairs; the chief of which 
were a few <# «juebrantahuesns l ”divers i 
ducks or huge petrels, gulls, shags, 
and Imrres. The divers wore of two 
sorts : one very large, of a black col- 
our, with a white breast and belly; 
the other smaller, and with a longer 
and more pointed bill, which seemed 
to be the common guillemot. The 
ducks were also of two sorts, one 
brownish, with a black or deep blue 
head and neck, ami perhaps the stone 
duck described by Steller. The others 
fly in larger flocks, but are smaller 
than these, and are of a dirty black 
colour. The gulls were of tho common 
sort, and those which fly in flocks. 
The shags were large and black with 
a white spot behind the wings as they 
flew, but probably only the larger 
water cormorant. There was also a 
single bird seen flying about* to ap- 
pearance of the gall kind* of a snowy 
white colour with black along part of 
the upper side of its wings, to we all 
these remarks to Mr Anderson. At 
the place where we landed, a fox earns 
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from the verge of the wood, and eyed 
Ufl with very little emotion, walking 
leisurely without any signs of fear. 
He was of a reddish-yellow colour, 
like some of the skins wo bought at 
Nootka, but not of a large size. We 
also saw two or three little seals off 
shore, but no other animals or birds, 
nor the least signs of inhabitants hav- 
ing ever been upon the island. I re- 
turned on board at half-past two in 
the afternoon, and, with a light 
breeze easterly, steered for the SW, 
of the island, which we got round l»y 
8 o'clock, and then, stood for the 
westernmost land now in sight, which 
at this time bore NW, half N. On 
the NW. side of the NE. end of 
Kaj'e’s Island lies another island, 
stretching SE. and NW. about three 
longues, to within the same distance of 
th boundary of the bay above 

mentioned, which is distinguished by 
the name of Comptroller’s Bay. 

Next morning at 4 o’clock Kaye’s 
Island was still in sight, bearing E. 
quarter S. At this time we were 
about four or five leagues from the 
main ; and the most western part in 
sight bore NW. half N. AVe had 
now a fresh gale at ESK; ami as wo 
advanced to the NAV., we raised land 
more and more westerly, and at bust 
to the southward of west; so that at 
noon, when the Latitude was (31 w 11' 
and the Longitude 213° 2S\ the most 
advanced land bore from us iSAV. by 
W. half W. At the same time, the 
E. point of a large inlet bore AVN W., 
three leagues distant. From Comp- 
troller’s Bay to this point, which I 
name Cane Hinchingbroke, the direc- 
tion of the coast is nearly E. aiul AV\ 
Beyond this it seemed to incline to 
the southward; a direction so con- 
trary to the modern charts founded 
upon the late Russian discoveries, 
that we had reason to expect that by 
the inlet before us we should find a 
passage to the N., and that the land 
to the W. and SW. was nothing but 
a group of islands. Add to this, that 
the wind was now at SE., and we were 
threatened with a fog and a storm ; 
and I wanted to get into some place 
to stop the leak before w’e encountered 


another gale. These reasons induced 
me to steer for the inlet, which we 
had no sooner reached than the 
w r eather became so foggy that we 
could not see a mile before us, and 
it became necessary to secure the 
ships in some place to wait for a 
clearer sky. AVith this view I hauled 
close under Cape Hinchingbroke, and 
anchored befoie a small cove a little 
within the cape, in eight fathoms 
water, a clayey bottom, and about 
a fjuai ter of a mile from the shore. 

The boats were then hoisted out, 
some to sound and others to fish. The 
seine was drawn in the cove, but with- 
out success, for it was torn. At some 
short intervals tlio fog cleared away 
and gave us a sight of the lands around 
us. The cape bore S. by AV^ half AV., 
one league distant ; the A\ r . point of 
the inlet SAV. by AY\, distant five 
leagues ; and the land on that side ex- 
tended as far as A V. by N. Botween 
this point and NW. by AV\ w T e could 
see no land; and what was in the last 
direction seemed to be at a great dis- 
tance. The westernmost point we 
had in sight on the noith shore boie 
NNW. half \\\, two leagues distant. 
Between this point and the shene 
under which we were at anchor, is a 
bay about three leagues deep; on the 
south-east side of which there are two 
or thice coves such as that before 
which we had anchored, and in the 
middle some rocky inlands. To these 
islands Mr Gore was sent in a boat, 
in hopes of shooting some eatahlo 
birds. But he had hardly got to 
them before about twenty natives 
made their appearance in two huge 
canoes ; on which he thought proper 
to return to the ships, and they fol- 
lowed him. They would not venture 
alongside, but kept at some distance, 
hallooing aloud, and alternately clasp- 
ing and extending their arms; ami in 
a short time began a kiml of song, 
exactly after the manner of those at 
Nootka. Their heads were also j»ow- 
dered with feathers. One man held 
out a white garment, which we inter- 
preted os a sign of friendship; and 
another stood up in the canoe, quite 
naked, for almost a quarter of an hour, 
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with his arms stretched out like a 
cross and motionless* The canoes 
were not constructed of wood as at 
King George’s or Kootka Sound. The 
frame only, being slender laths, was 
of that substance ; the outside con- 
sisting of the skins of seals or of such 
like animals. 1 Though we returned 
all their signs of friendship, and by 
every expi osive gesture tried to en- 
courage them to come alongside, we 
could not prevail. Some of our peo- 
ple repeated several of the common 
words of the Nootka language, such 
as 44 * seekemaile *’ and ••innhook ; M# 
but they did not seem to understand 
them. After receiving some presents 
which were thrown to them, they 
retired toward that pait of the shore 
whence they came ; giving us to 
understand by signs that they would 
visit us again the next morning. Two 
of them, however, each in a small 
canoe, waited upon us in the night ; 
probably with a design to pilfer some- 
thing, thinking we should be all 
asleep, for they retired as soon as 
they found themselves discovered. 

During the night the wind was at 
SSE., blowing hard and in squalls, 
with rain and very thick weather. 
At 10 o’clock next morning the wind 
became more moderate, and the 
weather being somewhat clearer we 
got under sail, in order to look out 
for some snug place where wc might 
scorch for ami stop the leak ; our 
present station being too much ©x- 
]*>sed for this purpose. At first I 
pro]>n$ed to have gone up the bay 
before which we had anchored; but 
the clearness of the weather tempted 
me to steer to the northward, further 
up the great inlet, as being all in our 
way. As soon ns we hail passt'd the 
north-west point of the bay above 
mentioned, we found the coast on 
that side to turn short to the east- 

1 Like the 41 oomyaks,” or women's 
canoes, of the Greenlanders ; as to 
which Dr Hue, of Arctic renown, has 

E ’ven such a pleasant description of 

s expei iences, in 44 The Land of 
Desolation.*' 

* 41 Iron ” or metal; and 4 ‘barter.’ 


ward, I did not follow It, but con* 
tinned our course to the north, for a 

S oiut of land which w«t aaw in that 
ireotion. The natives who visited 
us the preceding evening came off 
again in the morning. In five o t six 
canoes, but not till we were tinder 
sail ; and although they followed us 
for some time they could not get tip 
with ns. Before two in the afternoon 
the bad weather returned again, with 
so thick a base that %o could see no 
other land besides the point just men* 
tinned, which we reached at half-past 
four, amf found it to be a small island, 
lying about two miles from the ad- 
jlicent coast, Wing a ]K>int of laud on 
the east side of which we discovered 
a fine lmy or lather harbour. To this 
wo plied up under reefed topsails and 
coin .s<s. The w ind blew strong at SK* , 
and in excessively hard squ^j^jNth 
ruin. At intervals we eould see laud 
in every direction ; but in general the 
weather was so foggy that we could 
see none but the shores of the bay 
into which wo were plying. In pass- 
ing the island the depth of water was 
twenty -six fathoms, with a muddy 
bottom. Soon after the depth in- 
creased to sixty and seventy fathoms, 
a rocky bottom ; but in the entrance 
of the bay the depth was from thirty 
to six fathoms, the last vet j uedr tho 
shore. At length, at 8 o'clock, the 
violence of the squalls obliged us to 
anchor in thirteen fathoms, before we 
had got so far into the bay as I intend- 
ed ; but we thought ourselves fortunate 
that we had already sufficiently secured 
ourselves at this hour, for the night 
w’as exceedingly stonuy. 

The weather, had as it was, did not 
hinder three of the natives frqpn pay- 
ing us a visit. They came off in two 
canoes ; two men in one, and one in 
the other, being the number each 
could carry. For they were built vnd 
constructed in the same manner with 
those of the Esquimaux; only in the 
ono were two holes for two men to sit 
in, and in the other l«ut one. Each 
of these men had a stick about three 
feet long, with the large feathers or 
wing of birds tied to ft. These they 
frequently held up to u», With a view. 
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M wt guessed, to express tlieir pacific 
disposition. The treatment these m en 
met with indfced many more to visit 
na* between one and two the next 
morning, in both great and small 
canoes. Some ventured on board the 
shin, but not till some of our people 
had stepped into tlieir boats. Amongst 
those who came on board was a good- 
looking middle-aged man, whom we 
afterward found to be the chief. He 
was clothed in & dress made of the 
sea*otter f s skin, and had on his head 
such a cap as is worn by the people of 
KingGeojgo’s3ouud,prnai»entcuw r ith 
sky-blue glass beads about the size of 
a large poo. He seemed to set a much 
higher value upon these than upon 
our white glass heads. Any sort of 
beads, however, appeared to be in high 
estimation with those people ; and 
thej^m^ily gave whatever they hat' 
ill exchange for them, even their line 
sea-otter skins. But here 1 must ob- 
serve that they set no more value upon 
these than upon other skins, whieh 
was also the ease at King George’s 
Sound till our people set a higher j 
price upon them ; and even after that 
the natives of both places would sooner 
part with a dress made ot these than 
with one made of the skins of wild- 
cats or of martins. 

These people were also desirous of 
iron ; but they wanted pieces eight or 
ten inches long at least, ami of the 
breadth of three or four fingers ; for 
they absolutely rejected small pieces. 
Consequently they got but little from 
us, iron having by this time become 
rather a scarce article. The points of 
some of their spears or lances were of 
that metal, others were of copper, and 
a few of bone, of which the points of 
their darts, arrows, Ac., were com- 
posed. 1 could not prevail upon the 
chief to trust himself below the upper 
deck; nor did he and his companions 
remain long on hoard. But while we 
had their company it was necessary 
to watch them narrowly, as they soon 
betrayed a thievish disposition. At 
length, after beiug about three or four 
horn's alongside tno Resolution, they 
All left her and went to the Discovery ; 
uouc haying been there before except 


one man, who, at this time came from 
her, and immediately returned thither 
in company with the rest. When I 
observed this, I thought this man had 
met with something there which he 
knew would please his countrymen 
better than what they met with at 
our ship. But in this I was mis- 
taken, as will soon appear. 

As soon as they were gone I sent a 
boat to sound the head of the bay. 
For as the wind was moderate I had 
thoughts of laying the ship ashore, 
if a convenient place could be found 
where I might begin our operations 
to stop the leak. It was not long 
before all the Americans left the Dis- 
covery, and, instead of returning to 
us, made their way towaul our boat 
employed as above. The officer in 
her, seeing this, returned to the ship, 
and was followed by all the canoes. 
Tiic boat's crew had no sooner come 
on boa id, leaving in her two of their 
number by way of a guard, than some 
of the Ameiicans stepped into her. 
Some presented their spears before 
the two men; others enst loose the 
rope which fastened her to the ship ; 
and the rest attempted to tow her 
away. But the instant they s;nv 
preparing to oppose them they let her 
go, stepped out of her into cauoe>, 
and made signs to us to la}’ down our 
arms, having the appearance of being 
.as pci feet ly unconcerned as if they had 
done nothing amiss. This, though 
rather a moie daring attempt, was 
hardly equal to what they had medi- 
tated on board the Discovery. The 
man who came and canied all his 
countrymen from the Resolution to 
the other ship had first been on boa id 
of her ; where, after looking down all 
the hatchways, and seeing nobody but 
the oiliccr of the w r ateh and one or two 
more, lie no doubt thought they might 
plunder her with ease ; especially as 
she lay at some distance from us. It 
was unquestionably with this view 
that they all nquiiicd to her. Several 
of them, without any ceremony, went 
on board, drew their knives, made 
signs to the otlicer and people on deck 
to keep off, and began to look about 
them for plunder. The first thing 
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they met with was the rudder of one 
of the boats, which they threw over* 
board to those of their party who had 
remained in the canoes. Before they 
had time to find another object that 
pleased their fancy, the crew were 
alarmed, and began to come upon 
deck armed with cutlasses. On see- 
ing this, the whole company of plun- 
derers rv ?aked off into their canoes 
with as much deliberation and indif- 
ference as they had given up the boat ; 
and they were observed describing, to 
those who had not been on board, now 
much longer tlio knives of the ship's 
crew were than their own. It was at 
this time that my boat was on the 
sounding duty, which they must have 
seen, for they proceeded directly for 
her after their disappointment at the 
Discovery. I have not the least doubt 
that their visiting us so very early in 
the inor n i ng was with a view r to pi u nder, 
on the supposition that they should 
find everybody asleep. May we not 
from these circumstances reasonably 
infer that these people 01*0 unac- 
quainted with fire-arms ? For cer- 
tainly, if they had known anything 
of their effect, they never would have 
dared to attempt taking a bout from 
under a ship's guns in the face of 
above 100 men ; for most of my people 
were looking at them at the very in- 
stant they made the attempt. How- 
ever, after all these tricks, we had the 
good fortune to leave them as ignorant 
in this respect as we found them ; for 
they neither heard nor saw a musket 
fired unless at birds. 

Just as we were going to weigh the 
anchor to proceed farther up the bay, 
it began to blow and to fain as hard 
as before, so that we were obliged to 
veer away the cable again and lay fast. 
Towards the evening, finding that the 
gale did not moderate, and that it 
might be some time before an oppor- 
tunity offered to get higher up* I came 
to a resolution to heel the ship where 
w e were ; and with this view moored 
her with a kedge-anchor and Itawser. 
In heaving the anchor out of the boat, 
oueof theseamen, either through ignor- 
ance or carelessness, or both, was car* 
overboard by the buoy-rope, and 


followed the anchor to the bottom. 
It is remarkable that lu this very 
critical situation lie ha£ presence of 
mind to disengage himself, end come 
up to the surface of the water, where 
he was taken up with one of his lei 
fractured in a dangerous manuer. Ear], 
the next morning we gave the ship a 
good heel to port, in order to come at 
and stop the leak. O 11 ripping off the 
sheathing, it was found to be in the 
seams, which were vary open both in 
and under the wale ; ana in several 
places not a bit of oakum in them, 
while the carjjBnters were making 
good these defects, we fillet! all our 
empty water-casks at a stream hard by 
the ship. The wiud was now moder- 
ate, but the weather was thick and 
hazy, with rain. The natives, who 
left us the preceding day, when the 
bad weather came on, paid usam^her 
visit this morning. Those 
firbt were in small canoes ; others 
afterwards arrived in large boats, in 
one of which were twenty women and 
one mau, besides children. 

In the evening of the 16th the 
weather cleared up, and we then 
found ourselves surrounded on every 
side by land. Our station was on the 
east side of the sound, in a place which 
in the chart is distinguished by the 
name of Snug Corner Bay. Aud a 
very snug place it is. I went, accom- 
panied by soma of the officers, to view 
the head of it ; and we found that it 
was sheltered from all winds, with a 
depth of water from seven to three 
fathoms over a muddy bottom. The 
land near the shore is low, part clear 
and part wooded. The clear ground 
was covered two or three feet thick 
with snow, but very little lay in the 
woods. The vevy summits of the 
neighbouring hills were covered with 
wood, but those farther inland seemed 
to be naked rocks buried in snow. 

The leak being stopped, and the 
sheathing made good over it, at 4 
o'clock in the morning of the 17th 
we weighed and steered to the north- 
westward, with a light breese at EN &, 
thinking if there would be any pass- 
age to the north through this inlet 
that it must be in that direction. At 
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length, about 1 o’clock, with the 
nmstance of our boats, we got to an 
anchor unde* the eastern shore in 
thirteen fathoms water, and about 
four leagues to the north of our last 
station. In the morning the weather 
had been very hazy, but it afterwards 
cleared up so as to give us a distinct 
view of all the land round us, parti- 
cularly to the northward, where it 
Seemed to close. This left us but 
little hopes of finding a passage that 
way, or indeed in any other direction, 
without putting out again to sea. 

To enable me to form a better judg- 
ment, I despatched Mr Gore with two 
armed boats to examine the northern 
arm, and the master with two other 
boats to examine another arm that 
* seemed to take an easterly direction. 
Late in the evening they both returned. 
Thcxflim£&r reported that the arm he 
had been sent to communicated with 
that from which he had last come, 
and tha£ one side of it was only formed 
by a group of islands. Mr Gore in- 
formed me that he had seen the en- 
trance of an arm which, he was of 
opinion, extended a long way to the 
north-east, and that probably by it a 
passage might be found. On the other 
hand, Mr Roberts, one of the mates 
whom I had sent with Mr Gore to 
sketch out tho parts they had ex- 
amined, was of opinion that they saw 
the head of this arm. Tho disagree- 
ment of these two opinions, and the 
circumstance already mentioned of the 
flood-tide entering the sound from the 
south, rendered the existence of a 
passage this way very doubtful. And 
as the wind in the morning had be- 
come favourable for getting out to 
sea, I resolved to spend no more time 
in searching for a passage in a place 
that promised so little success. Besides 
this, I considered that if the land on 
the wtjst should prOve to bo islands, 
agreeably to the late Russian dis- 
coveries, we could not fail of getting 
far enough to the north, and that in 
good time, provided wo did not lose 
tho season in searching places where 
a passage was not only doubtful but 
improbable. We were now upwards 
of 520 league* to the westward of any I 
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part of Baffin’s or of Hudson’s Bay; 
and whatever passage there may be, 
it must be, or at least part of it must 
lie, to the north of Latitude 72°. 
Who could expect to find a passage 
or strait of such extent ? 1 

“[To this wide inlet which he had 
entered. Cook gave] the name of 
Prince William’s Sound, and here 
was surprised to find that the natives, 
in dress, language, and physicaljpecu- 
liarities, were exactly like the Esqui- 
maux of Hudson's Bay. Beautiful 
skins were obtained in plenty from 
these people for a very moderate price. 
On proceeding to the north-west, a 
wide inlet was discovered, which some 
conjectured might be a strait com- 
municating with the Northern Ocean. 
It was deemed, therefore, advisable to 
explore it ; but when the boats had 
proceeded as high as Lat. 61° 34', or 
about seventy leagues from the en- 
trance, the inlet appeared to terminate 
in a small river. The ships now 
proceeded to the west, and doubled tho 
great promontory of Alashka ; and, on 
tho 9th of August, they reached tho 
most westerly point of the American 
continent, distantonly thii teen leagues 
from the opposite shores of Asia. To 
this headland Cook gave the name 
Cape Prince of Wales. Crossing tho 
strait to the western shores, he anchor- 
ed near the coast of the Tahuktzki, 
which he found to extend many de- 
grees farther to the east than tho 
position assigned to them in the maps 
of that day. Ho thus ascertained dis- 
tinctly the width of the strait that 
separates Asia from America ; for 
though Behring had sailed through it 
before, he had not descried the shores 
of the latter continent, and, conse- 
quently, remained ignorant of the 
importance of his discoveries. Our 
navigators now pushed forward into 
the Northern Ocean, when they soon 


1 The synopsis of remainder of 
Chapter IV. to middlo of Chapter 
IX., Book IV., in Original Edition, is 
given from ** Maritime and Inland 
Discovery," in Lardner’s 41 Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia, " vol. iii., pp. 80, 81. 
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fell in with ice, which gave them 
reason to suspect the impossibility of 
continuing their voyage much farther. 
At length B on the 18th of August, 
when after repeated struggles they had 
attained the Latitude of 70* 44 # , they 
saw the ice before them, extending as 
far as the eye could reach, forming a 
compact wall about six feet high : it 
was covered with a multitude of wal- 
rases or sea-horses, which though 
coarse food, were prefeirtnl by the sea- 
men to salt provisions.' 9 

AVe now stood to the southward, 
and after running six leagues shoaled 
the water to seven fathoms ; but it 
soon deepened to nine fathoms. At 
this time the weather, which had been 
hazy, clearing up a little; we saw land 
extending from S. to SR by E. about 
three or four miles distant. Tlie 
eastern extreme forms a |w*irit whhdi 
was much encumbered with ice ; for 
which reason it obtained the name of 
Icy Cai>e. Its latitude is 70° 2D' and 
its longitude 198° 20'. The other 
extreme of the land was lost in the 
horizon, so that there can be no 
doubt of its being a continuation 
of the American continent. The 
Discovery being about a mile astern 
and to leeward, found less water 
than we did ; and tacking on that 
account, I was obliged to tack also 
to prevent separation. Our situa- 
tion was now more and more critical. 
We were in shoal water, ii|>on a lee 
shore, and the main body of the ice 
to windward, driving down upon us. 
It was evident that if we remained 
muck longer between it and the land, 
it would force ns ashore, unless it 
should happen to take the ground 
before us. It seemed nearly to join 
the 4and to leeward, and the only di- 
rection that was open was to the fciW. 
After making a short board to the 
northward, 1 made the signal for the 
Discovery to tack, and tacked myself 
at the same time. The wind proved 
rather favourable ; so that we lay up 
SW. and SW. by \V. 

At eight in the morning of the 19th, 
the wind voering back to W., I tacked 
Ip the northward • and at noon the } 


latitude was 70° and the longitude 
198* 42*, In this situation we had a 
good deal of drift-ice 5 bout its, ami 
the main ice was about two leagues 
to the north. At half-past one we 
got in with the edge of 11 It was 
not so compact as that which we had 
seen to the northward; but it was 
too close, and in too largo pieces, to 
attempt forcing the ships through it. 
On the ice lay a prodigious number 
of sea-horses; 1 and as we were in 
want of fresh provisions, the boats 
from each ship were sent to get some. 
By 7 o'clock in the evening we had 
received on l*>ard the Resolution nine 
of these animals, which till now we 
had supposed to be pea-cows ; so tliat 
wc were not a little disappointed, 
especially some of the seamen, who - 
fur the novelty of the thing had been 
feasting their eyes for 
Nor would they have l*cenaisap- 

S rintcd now’, nor have known the 
llVicnce, if we had not happened to 
have one or two oil board who lu»d 
been in Greenland, and declared what 
animals these were, and that no one 
ever ate of them. But notwithstand- 
ing this we lived upon them as long 
as they lasted; and there were few 
on board who did not prefer them to 
our salt meat. The fat at first is as 
sweet as marrow, but in a few days it 
grows rancid, unless it be salted; in 
which state it will keep much longer. 
The lean flesh is coarse, black, and 
has rather a strong taste ; and the 
heart is nearly as well tasted as that 
of a bullock. The fat, when melted, 
yields a good deal of oil, which burns 
very well in lamps ; and their hides, 
which are very thick, were very use- 
ful about our rigging. The teeth or 
tusks of most of them were at this 
time very small; even some of the 
largest and oldest of these animals 
had them not exceeding six inches in 
length. From this we concluded that 
limy had lately shed their old teeth. 4 
They He in herds of many hundreds 
upon the ice, huddling one over the 
other like swine; and roar or bray 
very loud, so that in the night or in 
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weather they gave us notice of 

~ ss ungth ° f «'« *- nth. 

th^h? S.t'^gS Breadth of the 1ms, j 

of the boat, would wake those next Snout \ Breadth, 
to them, and the alarm being thus # 9 { Depth, . .13 

gradually communicated, the whole Circumference of the nock 
herd would be awake presently. But close to the ears, . .27 

they were seldom in a hurry to get Circumference of the body at 
away till after they had been once the shoulder, . . .7 10 

fired at. Then they would tumble Circumference near the hind 
one over the other into the sea in the fins, . . . .56 

utmost confusion ; and if we did not From the snout to the eyes, . 0 7 

at the first discharge kill those we 

lired at, we generally lost them, Weight of the carouse, without Lb * 
though mortally wounded* They the head, skin, or entrails, 854 

did not appear to us to be that dan- Head, 41 4 

gcrous animal some authois have de- Skin, 205 

scribed, not even when attacked. 

They are rather more so to appear- I could not find out what these ani- 
ance than in reality. Vast numbers inals feed upon. There was nothing 
of tlreiii vfould follow and conic close in the maws of those we killed, 
up to the boats ; but the flash of a It is worth observing that for some 
musket in the pan, or even the bare days before this date we had fre- 
p< tinting of one at them, would send quently seen flocks of ducks Hying to 
them down in an instant. The the southward. They were of two 
female will defend the young one to sorts, the one much larger than the 
the very last, and at the expense of lier other. The largest were of a brown 
own life, whether in the water or colour ; and of the small sort either 
upon the ice. Nor will the young the duck or drake was black and 
one quit the dam though she be dead ; white, and the other brown, Somo 
so that if you kill one you are sure of said they saw geese also. Does not 
the other* The dam, when in the this indicate that there must be land 
water, holds the young one between to the north where these birds find 
her fore-fms. Why they should be shelter in the proper season, to breed, 
called sea-horses is hard to say, unless and w hence they were now returning 
the word be a corruption of the Hus- to a warmer climate ? 
sian name * 4 morse," for they have By the time wo lmd got our sea- 
not the least resemblance of a horse, horses on board, we were in 41 manner 
This is without doubt the same an i- surrounded with the ire, and had no 
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mal that is found in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and there called sea-cow. 
It is certainly more like a cow than 
a horse. Hut this likeness consists in 
nothing but the snout. In short, it 
is an animal like a seal, hut incom- 
parably larger. The dimensions and 
weight of one, which was none of the 
largest, were as follows : 

Ft. In. 


way left to clear it but by standing to 
tho southward ; which was done till 
3 o’clock next morning, with a gentle 
breeze westerly, and for the most part 
thick, foggy weather. The soundings 
were from twelve to fifteen fathoms. 
We then tacked and stood to the north 
till 10 o’clock, when, tl\e wind veer- 
ing to the northward, we directed our 
course to the WSW. and W. At two 


Length from the snout to the in the afternoon we fell in with the 

tail, 9 4 main ice, along the edge of which we 

Length of the neck from tho kept ; being partly directed by the 

suout to the shoulder-bone, 2 6 roaring of the sea-horses, for we had 

Height of tho shoulder, .60a very thick fog. . Thus we continued 
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soiling till near midnight, when we got tinned till midnight, when we heard 
in amongst the loose ice, and heard the surge of the son aflainst tho ice, 
the surge of the sea upon the main and had several loose jubcea about us. 
ice. The fog being very thick, and A light breeso now sprang up at NE., 
the wind easterly, 1 now hauled to and as the fog was very thick, 1 # 

the southward ; and at 10 o'clock the steered to the southward to olear the 
next morning, the fog dealing away, ice. At 8 o’clock next morning the 
we saw tho continent of America, ex* fog disj>ersed, and 1 hauled to the 
tending from S. by E. to E. by S. ; westward. For finding that 1 could 
and at r. ,on from SW. half S. to E., not get to the north near the coast 
tho nearest part live leagues distant, on account of the ice, I resolved to 
At this time wo were in tho l*ititudo try what could he done at a distance 
of 69 ° 82' ami in the Longitude of from it; ami as the wind seemed to 
195 ° 48' ; and as the main ice was at bo settled at N. 1 thought it a good c 
no great distance from us, it is evident opportunity. A* wo advanced to the 
that it now covered a part of tho sea W., the water deepened gradually to 
which but a few days before had been twenty-eight fathoms, which was the 
clear, and that it extended farther to most wo had. With tho northerly 
the south than where we first fell in wind the air was raw, sharp, and 
with it. It must not be understood cold ; and wo had fogs, sunshine, ** 
that I supposed any part of this ice showers of snow and sleety by turns, 
which we had seen to be fixed ; on the At ten iu the morning of ttgfciSfifeh we 
contrary, I am well assured that the fell in with the ice. At noon, it ox- 
whole was a movable mass. tended from KW ( to K, by N., and 

Having but little wind, in the ap]**ared to bo thick and compact, 
afternoon 1 sent the master in a boat At this time wo were by observation 
to try if there was any cun cut ; but in the Latitude of 09" 80', and in tho 
he found none. 1 continued to steer longitude of 184% so that it now ap- 
iu for the American land until 8 peared we had no better prospect of 
o’clock, in order to get a nearer view of getting to tho north boro than nearer 
it, and to look for a harbour ; but the shore. I continued to stand to 
seeing nothing like one, 1 stood aguih the westward till five in the afternoon, 
to the north, with a light bice/e when we were in a manner embayed 
westerly. At this time the coast ex- by the ice, which appeared high, and 
tended from SW. to K. ; tho nearest very close in the NW. and NE. qttar* 
jwrt four or five leagues distant. The tors, with a gieat deal of loose ice 
southern extreme seemed to form a about the edge of the main field. At 

( >omt, which was named Capo Lis- this time we had baffling light winds, 
mrne. It lies in the Latitude of f>9° but it soon fixed at 8., and meroased 
5' and in the Longitude of 194° 42', to a fresh gale, with showers of rain, 
and appeared to be pretty high land, We got the tack aboard and stretched 
even down to the sea. But there may to the eastward, this being the only 
be low land under it which we might direction in which the sea was clear 
not see, being not less than ten leagues of ice. 4 

from it Everywhere else, as we ad- At four in the morning of the 27th 
vanfied northward, we had found a we tacked and stood to the W., and at 
low coast from which the land rises seven in the evening we were close in 
to a middle height. The coast now with theedgeof theice^whichUyENE. 
before us was* without snow, except in and WSW. , as far each way as the eye 
one or two places, and had a greenish could reach. Having but little wind, * 
hue ; but we could not perceive any 1 went with the boats to examine the 
wood upon It. state of the ice. I found it consisting 

On the 22d the wind was southerly, of loose pieces of various extent, and 
and the weather mostly foggy, with so close together that I could hardly , 
some intervals of sunshine. At eight enter the outer edge with a boat ; and . * 
in thsMsvcmng it fell calm, which con it was as impossible for tho ships to 
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filter it ns if it had l>een bo many 
rocks. I toojf particular notice that 
it was all pur<9, transparent ice, except 
the upper surface, which was a little 
porous. It appeared to be entirely 
composed of frozen snow, and to have 
been all formed at sea. For setting 
aside the improbability, or rather im- 
possibility, of such huge masses float- 
ing out of rivers in which there is 
hardly water for a boat, none of the 
productions of the land were found 
incorporated or fixed in it, which 
must have unavoidably been the case 
had it been formed in rivers either 
gicat or small. The pieces of ice that 
formed the outer edge of the field were 
f rom forty to fifty yards in extent to 
lour or five ; and 1 judged that the 
larger pieces reached thirty feet or 
more under the surface of the water. 
It ftlfcc appeared to me very improb- 
able that this ice could have been the 
production of the preceding winter 
alone; -I should suppose it rather to 
have been the production of a great 
many winters. Nor was it less im- 
probable, according to my judgment, 
that the little that remained of the 
summer could destroy the tenth part 
of what now subsisted of this mass ; 
for the suu had already exerted upon 
it the full influence of its rays. Indeed 
I am of opinion that the sun contri- 
butes very little toward reducing these 
great masses. For although that 
luminary is a considerable while above 
the horizon, it seldom shines out for 
more than a few hours at a time, and 
is not seen for several days in succes- 
sion. It is the wind, or rather the 
waves raised by the wind, that bring 
down the bulk of these enormous 
masses, by grinding one piece against 
another, and by undermining and 
washing away those parts that lie ex- 
posed to the surge of the sea. This 
was eVident from our observing that 
the tipper surface of many pieces had 
been partly washed away, while the 
base or under part remained firm for 
several fh thorns round that which ap- 
peared above water, exactly like a 
shoal round an elevated rock. Wo 
measured the depth of water upon 
one, and found it to bo fifteen feet, so 
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j that the ships might have sailed over 
] it. If I had not measured this depth 
I should not have believed that there 
was a sufficient weight of ice above the 
surface to have sunk the other so 
much below it. Thus it may happen 
that more ice is destroyed in one 
stormy season than is formed in seve- 
ral winters, and an endless accumula- 
tion is prevented. But that there is 
always a remaining store, every one 
who has been upon the spot will con- 
clude, and none but closet-studying 
philosophers will dispute. A thick 
fog which came on while I w r as thus 
employed with the boats hastened me 
aboard rather sooner than I could 
have wished, with one sea-horse to 
each ship. We had killed more, but 
could not wait to bring them with us. 
The number of these animals on all 
the ice that we had seen is almost in- 
credible. We spent the night stand- 
ing off and on amongst the drift ice ; 
and at 9 o’clock the next morning, 
the fog having partly dispersed, boats 
from each ship were sent for sea- 
horses. For by this time our i>eople 
began to relish them, and those we 
had procured beforew ereall consumed. 
At noon our Latitude was G9^ 17', our 
Longitude 183°. At 2 o’clock, having 
got on board as much marine beef as 
was thought necessary, ami the wind 
freshening at SSE., we took on board 
the boats and stretched to the SW. 
But not being able to weather the ice 
upon this tack, or to go through it, 
we made aboard to the E. till 8 o’clock, 
then resumed our course ta the SW., 
and before midnight were obliged to 
tack again on account of the ice. 
Soon after the wind shifted to the 
NW., blowing a stiff gale, and wo 
stretched to tho SW. close hauled. 

Jn the morning of the 29tli wc saw 
the main ice to tho northward, and 
not long after, land bearing SW. by 
W. Presently after this more land 
showed itself, bearing W. It showed 
itself in two hills liko islands, but 
afterwards tho whole appeared con- 
nected. As wc approached the laud, 
the depth of water decreased very fast, 
so that at noon, when we tacked, wo 
had only eight fathoms, being throe 
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miles from the coast, which extended 
from S. 80* K. to N. 00* W. This 
last extreme terminated in a hind 
point, being one of the hills above 
mentioned. The weather at this time 
was very hazy, with drizzling rain, 
hut soon after it cleared, especially to 
tlio southward, westward, and north- 
ward. This enabled us to have a 
pretty good view of the coast, which 
in every respect is like the opposite 1 
one of America ; that is, low land 
next the sea, with elevated land far- 
ther bock. It was i«rrfcetly destitute 
of wood, and even snow, hut was 
probably covered with a mossy sub- 
stance that gave it a brownish cast. 
In the low ground lying between the 
high land und the sea was a lake ex- 
tending to the SE. further than we 
could see. As we stood olf, the 
westernmost of the two hills before 
mentioned came open off the bluff 
point in the direction of NW. It 
had the ap]>earnnce of l>eing an island ; 
but it might be joined to the other 
by low land, though we did not see 
it; and if so there is a two-fold point, 
with a bay between them. This point, 
which is steep and rocky, was named 
Capo North. Its situation is nearly 
in the Latitude of 68“ 66', and in the 
Longitude of 180° 51'. The coast 
beyond it must take a very westerly 
direction, for we could see no land to 
the northward of it, though the hori- 
zon was there pretty clear. Being 
desirous of seeiug more of the coast 
to the westward, we tacked again at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, thinking 
we could weather Cape North ; hut 
finding we could not, the wind fresh- 
ening a thick fog coming on with 
much snow, and being fearful of the 
ice coming down upon us, I gave up 
the design I had formed of plying to the 
westward, and stood off snore again. 

The season was now so far advanced, 
and the time when the frost is ex- 

f eted to set in so near at hand, that 
did not think it consistent with 
prudence to moke any further at- 
tempts to find a passage into the 
Atlantic this year in any direction, 
so little was the prospect of succeed- 
ing. My attention was now directed 


toward finding out some place where 
we might supply ourselves with wood 
and water; and the obj«Jbt uppermost 
in my thoughts was how t should 
spend the winter so as to make some 
improvements in geography and navi- 
gation, and at the same time be in a 
condition to return to the north in 
further search of a passage the ensuing 
summer. 


CHAPTER V.» 

Aftkr having stood off till we got 
into eighteen fathoms water, I boro 
! up to the eastward along the coast, 

I which by this time it was pretty eer- 
J tain could only be the continent of 
j Asia. As the wind blew fresh, with 
a very heavy fall of anow and a thick 
mist, it was necessary to proceed^with 
great caution. I therefore brought to 
for a few hours in the night. 

At daybreak on the 80th wtf made 
sail, and steered such a course as I 
thought would bring us in with tlio 
land, being in a great measure guided 
by the lead ; for the weather was as 
thick as over, and it snowed inces- 
santly. At ten wo got sight of the 
coast, bearing SW. four miles distant, 
and presently after, having shoaled 
the water to seven fathoms, we hauled 
off. At this time a very low point or 
spit bore SSW. four miles distant, to 
the E. of which there appeared to be 
a narrow channel leading into some 
water that we saw over the point. 
Probably the lako before mentioned 
communicates here with the sea. At 
noon, the mist dispersing for a short 
interval, we had a tolerably good view 
of the coast, which extended from 
SE. to N W. by W. Some parts ap- 
peared higher than others, but in 

S jencral it was very low, with, high 
and farther np the country. The 
whole was now covered, with snow, 
which hail lately fiilten, quits down 
to the sea. I continued to range 
along the coast at two leagues’ dis- 
tance till ten at night, when ws 
hauled off ; but we resuraSd our eporso 

1 Chapter X. in Origins! Edition. 
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next morning soon after daybreak, 
when we got iight of the coast again, 
extending frSn W. to SE. by S. At 
eight the eastern part bore S., and 
proved to be an island, which at noon 
bore 8W. half S. foar or five miles 
distant. It is about four or live miles 
in circuit, of a middling height, with 
a steep, rocky coast, situated about 
three leagues from the main, in the 
Latitude of 6 7° 45', and distinguished 
in the chat! by the name of Burney’s 
Island. The inland country here- 
abouts is full of hills, some of which 
arc of a considerable height. The 
land was covered with snow, except a 
few spots upon the sea-coast, which 
still continued low, but less so than 
farther westward. For the two pre- 
ceding days the main height of the 
mercury iu the thermometer had been 
vciwt little above the freezing point, 
aud often below it; so that the water 
in the vessels upon the deck was fre- 
quently covered with a sheet of ice. 

I continued to steer SSE,, nearly 
iu the direction of the coast, till live 
iu the afternoon, when land was seen 
l>earing S. 50° E., which we presently 
found to be a continuation of the 
coast, and hauled up for it. Being 
abreast of the eastern land at ten at 
night, and in doubts of weathering it, 
we tacked aud made a board to the 
westward till past one the next morn- 
ing, when we stood again to the E. , 
and found that it was as much os we 
could do to keep our distance from 
the coast; tho wind being exceedingly 
unsettled, varying continually from 
N. to NE. At lialf-an-hour past 
eight, the eastern extreme above 
mentioned bore S. by E. six or seven 
miles distant* At tho same time a 
headland appeared in sight bearing 
K. by S. half S., and soon after wo 
could trace the whole coast lying be- 
tween them, and a small island at 
some distance from it. The coast 
seemed to form several rocky points, 
connected by a low shore, without 
tho least appearance of a harbour. 
At some distance from the sea tho 
low laud appeared to swell into a 
number of lulls. Tho highest of these 
wore covered with snow, nnd iu other 


respects the whole country seemed 
naked. At seven in the evening two 
points of land, at some distance be- 
yond the eastern head, opened off it 
m the direction of S. 37* E. I was 
now well assured of what I had be- 
lieved before, that this was the coun- 
try of the Tschutski, or the north-east 
coast of Asia, and that tbu^ far Beh- 
ring proceeded in 1728 ; that is, to 
this head, which Muller say's is called 
Serdze Kamen, on account of a rock 
upon it shaped like a heart. But I 
conceive that Mr Muller’s knowledge 
of the geography of these pails is very 
imperfect. There are many elevated 
rocks upon this cape, and possibly 
some one or other of them may have 
the shape of a heart. It is a pretty 
lofty promontory, with a steep rocky 
cliff facing tho sea, and lies in the 
Latitude of 67° 3', and in the Longi- 
tude of 18S Q 11'. To the eastward of 
it the coast is high and bold ; but to 
the westward it is low, and trends 
NNW. and NW. by W., which is 
nearly its direction ali the way to Cape 
Noi th. The soundings are everywhere 
the same at the same distance from 
the shore, which is also the case on 
the opposite shore of America. The 
greatest depth we found in ranging 
along it was twenty r -three fathoms. 
And in the night, or in foggy weather, 
tho soundings are no bad guide in 
sailing along cither of these shores. 

At 8 o’clock in tlie morning of the 
2d the most advanced land to the SE. 
bore S. 25* E., and from this point of 
viow had the appearance of being an 
island. But the thick snow showers 
which succeeded one another pretty 
fast, and settled upon the land, hid 
great part of the coast at this time 
from our sight. Soon after, the sun, 
whose face we had not seen for near 
five days, broke out at intervals be- 
tween the showers, ami in some 
measure freed the coast from the fog, 
so that we had a sight of it, and 
found the whole to bo connected. 
The wind still continued at N., tho 
air was cold, aud the mercury in tho 
thermometer never rose above 35° ami 
was sometimes as low as 30°. At 
noon, the observed Latitude was fitf* 
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87\ VTe had now fair weather and 
sunshine ; aud as we ranged along 
the coast, at the distance of tour miles, 
we saw several of the inhabitants, 
and some of their habitations, which 
looked like little hillocks of earth. 
In the evening we passed the K astern 
Cape, or the point above mentioned, 
from which the coast changes its 
direction » ad trends S\V\ It is the 
same point of land which we had 
passed on the 11th of August* They 
who believed implicitly in Mr Stoh 
lin’s map then thought it the east 
point of his island Alashka ; but we 
had hy this time satisfied ourselves 
that it is no other than the eastern 
promontory of Asia, and probably the 
proper Tschukot.sk oi Noss, though the 
promontory to which Behring gave 
that name is farther to the SW. It 
is a peninsula of considerable height, 
joined to the continent by a very low 
and, to appearance, narrow neck of 
land. It snows a steep rocky cliff 
next the sea, and off the very point 
are some rocks like spires. it is 
situated in the Latitude of 66* 6', and 
in the Longitude of 190° 22', aiul is 
distant, from Cape Prince of Wales, on 
the American coast, thirteen leagues, 
in the direction of X. 63° W. The 
land about this promontory is com- 
posed of liills and valleys. The former 
terminate at the sea in steep rocky 
points, and the latter in low shores. 
The hills seemed to be naked rocks, 
but the valleys had a greenish hue, 
but destitute of tree or snrub.* 

After passing the cape, I steered 
SW. half W., for the northern point 
of St Laurence Bay, in which we had 
anchored on the 10th of last month. 
We reached it by 8 o’clock next 
morning, and saw some of the inha* 


1 Deshniew’a voyage in 1648, in 

S liest of the Anadir River, is consi 

ered the only one before Cook’s in 

which the north-eastern extremity of 

Asia was doubled. The Cossack navi- 

gator set out from the Kolima river 
ju northern Siberia, and passed south- 
wards through Behring's Straits — not 
then, of course, so named, or named 
at all — to the mouth of the Anadir* 


bitan ta at the place where t Had seen 
them before, as well as several others 
on the opposite side of tlfl bay. Nono 
of them, however, attempted to come 
off to us ; which seemed a little extra 
ordinary, as the weather was favour- 
able enough, and those whom we had 
lately visited had no reason that I 
know of to dislike our company. 
These people must be the Tsehutski ; 
a nation that, at the time Mr Muller 
wrote, the Russians had not been able 
to conquer. And from the whole of 
their conduct with ns it appears that 
they have not as yet brought them 
under subjection ; though it is obvious 
that they must have a trade with the 
Russians, either directly or by means 
of some neighbouring nation, as we 
cannot otherwise account for their 
being in }H>^scssion of the spontoons, 
in particular, of which we took nqlp&. 

This Bay of St Laurence* is at least 
five leagues broad at the entrance, 
and four leagues deep, narrowing to- 
ward the Ijottora, where it appeared 
to be tolerably well sheltered from the 
sea-winds, provided there be sufficient 
depth of water for shins. I did not 
wait to examine it, although l was 
very desirous of fmdingan harbour in 
those parts to which I might resort 
next spring, lint 1 wanted one where 
wood might be got, and I knew that 
none was to bo found here. From the 
south point of this bay, which lies in 
the latitude of 85 1 * * * * 6 80', the coast 
trends W. by S. for about wine leagues, 
and there forms a deep buy or nver ; 
or else the land there is so low that 
we could not see it. ^ At one in the 
afternoon, in the direction of our 
course, we saw what was first taken 
for a rock ; but it proved to be a dead 
whale, which some natives *of the 
Asiatic coast had killed and were tow- 

* Captain Cook gives it this name, 
having anchored in it on St Laurence’s 
day, August 10. It is remarkable 
that Behring sailed past this very 
place on the 10th of August 1728 ; 
on which account the neighbouring 
island was named by him alter the 
same saint.— in Ortemfil JfrH* 
lion t 
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ing ashore. They seemed to conceal 
themselves behind the fish to avoid 
ttoing seen Ijfr us. This was unneces- 
sary ; for wa pursued our course with- 
out taking any notice of them. 

At daybreak on the 4th I hauled to 
the N\v. f in order to get a nearer 
view of the inlet seen the preceding 
day ; but the wind soon after veering 
to that direction I gave up the design, 
and, steering to the southward along 
the coast, passed two bays, each about 
two leagues deep. The northernmost 
lies before a bill which is remarkable 
by being rounder than any other upon 
the coast ; and there is an island 
lying before the other. It may be 
doubted whether there ho a sufficient 
depth for ships in either of these bays, 
as we always met with shoal water 
when we edged in for the shore. The 
ocwi try, here is exceedingly hilly and 
naked. In several places on the low 
ground next the sea were the dwell- 
ings of the natives : and near all of 
them were erected stages of bones, 
such as before described. These may 
l»e seen at a great distance on account 
of their whiteness. At noon the Lati- 
tude was 64° 3S' and the Longitude 
188° 15'; the southernmost point of 
the main in sight bore S. 48 ° W., and 
the nearest shore about three or four 
leagues distant. By this time the 
wind had veered again to the N., and 
blew a gentle breeze. The weather 
was clear, and the air cold. I did 
not follow the direction of the coast, 
as I found that it took 'a westerly 
direction toward the Gulf of Anadir, 
into whicli 1 had no inducement to 
go, but steered to the southward, in 
order to get a sight of the Island of 
St Laurence, discovered by Behring ; 
which accordingly showed itself, and 
at 8 o'clock in the evening it bore S. 
20° E., by estimation, eleven leagues 
distant. At the samo time the south- 
ernmost point of the mainland bore 
8. 83° W. f distant twelve leagues. 

I take this point to be the point which 
Behring calls the East Point of Su- 
chotski, or Cape Tsehukotskoi; a name 
which he gave it, and with propriety, 
because it was from tbis part of the 
coast that the natives came olf to him 


who called themselves of the nation of 
the Tschutski. I make its Latitude 
to be 64° 13' and its Longitude 188° 
36'. 

# In justice to the memory of Beh- 
ring, I must say that he lias delineated 
the coast very well, and fixed the 
latitude and longitude of the points 
better than could be expected from 
the methods be had to go by. This 
judgment is not formed from Mr 
Mullers account of the voyage, or the 
chart prefixed to his book ; but from 
Dr Campbell's account of it in his 
edition of Harris's Collection, and a 
map thereto annexed, which is both 
more circumstantial and accurate than 
that of Mr Muller. The more I was 
convinced of my being now upon the 
coast of Asia, the more I was at a loss 
to reconcile Mr Shell 1 in’s map of the 
New Northern Archipelago with my 
observations ; and 1 had no way to 
account for the great difference, but 
by supposing that I had mistaken 
some part of what he calls the Island 
of Alashka for the American contin- 
ent, and had missed the channel that 
separates them . Admitting even this, 
there would still have been a consider- 
able ditFerenco. It was with me a 
matter of some consequence to clear 
up this point the present season, that 
I might have but one object in view 
the next. And, as these northern 
isles arc represented by him as abound- 
ing with wood, I was in hopes, if I 
should find them, of getting a supply 
of that article, which we now began to 
be in great want of on board. With 
these views I steered over for the 
American coast, and at five in the 
afternoon the next day saw land bearing 
three-quarters E., which we took to be 
Anderson's Island or some other land 
near it, and therefore did not wait to 
examine it. On the 6th, at four in the 
morning, we got sight of tho Ameri- 
can coast near Sledge Island ; and at 
six the same evening this island bore 
N. 6° E., ten leagues distant, and tho 
easternmost land in sight N. 49° E. 
If any part of w hat I had supposed to 
be American coast could possibly be 
tho Island of Alashkn, it was that now 
before us ; and in that cose I must 
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have missed the channel between it 
and the main, by steering to the west 
instead of the east alter we first fell 
in with it. I was not, therefore, at a 
loss where to go in order to clear up 
these doubts. 

At eight in the evening of the 7th 
we had got close in with the land, 
Sledge Island bearing N. 85* W M 
eight or mne leagues distant ; and 
the eastern part of the coast N. 70° 
K. # with high land in the direction 
of E. by N. # seemingly at a great dis- 
tance beyond the point At this time 
we saw a light ashore, and two canoes 
tilled with people coming off toward 
us. I brought to, that they might 
have time to come up. But it was to 
no purpose ; for, resisting all the signs 
of friendship we could exhibit, they 
kept at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile, so that wc left them and pur- 
sued our course along the coast. At 
one in the morning of the 8th, finding 
the water shoal pretty fast, we dropped 
anchor in ten fathoms, where we lay 
until daylight, and then resumed our 
course along the coast, which we found 
to trend E. and E. half S. At seven in 
the evening we were abreast of a point 
lying in the Latitude of 64° 21', and in 
the Longitude of 197° ; bevond which 
the coast takes a more northerly direc- 
tion. At eight this point, which 
obtained the name of Cape Darby, 
bore S. 62* W. ; tho northernmost 
land in sight, N. 32* K. ; and the 
nearest shore three miles distant. In 
this situation we anchored in thir- 
teen fathoms water, over a muddy 
bottom. 

Next morning at daybreak we weigh- 
ed and sailed along the coast. Two 
islands, as we supposed them to be, 
were at tbis time seen ; the one bear- 
ing S. 70* E. and the other E. Soon 
after, we found ourselves upon a coast 
covered with wood ; ail agreeable sight, 
to which of late we had not been 
accustomed. As we advanced to the 
north, we raised land in the direction 
of 2f E. half N., which proved to be a 
continuation of the coast we were 
upon. We also saw high land over 
the islands, seemingly at a good dis- 
tance Iwyond them. This was thought 


to be the continent, and the other 
land the Island of Atealtka. Rut it 
was already doubtful whether we 
should find a passage between them ; 
for the water shoaled insensibly as 
we advanced farther to the north. In 
this situation, two boats were sent to 
sound before the shine ; and 1 ordered 
the Discovery to lead, keeping nearly 
in the mid-channel between toe coast 
on our larboard and the northernmost 
island on our starboard. Thus we 
proceeded till three in the afternoon, 
when, having passed the island, we 
had not more than three fathoms am! 
a half of water ; and the Resolution 
at one time brought the mud up from 
the bottom. More water was not to be 
found in any part of the channel ; for. 
with the shifts and boats, we had tried 
it from side to side. I therefore 
thought it high time to return, cdffb- 
daily as the wind was in such a 
quarter that we must ply back. But 
what I dreaded most was the wind 
increasing, and raising the sea into 
waves, so as to put the ships in dan- 
ger of striking. At this time a head* 
land on the west shore, which is 
distinguished by the name of Bald 
Head, bore N. by W, f one league 
distant. The coast beyond it extend- 
ed as far as NE. by N., where it 
seemed to end in a point, behind 
which the coast of the high land, seen 
over the islands, stretched itself ; and 
some thought they could trace where 
it joined. On the west side of Bald 
Head the shore forms a bay, in the 
bottom of which is a low beach, where 
we saw a number of huts or habitations 
of the natives. 

Having continued to ply back all 
night, by daybreak the next morning 
we had got into six fathoms water. 
At 9 o'clock, being about a .league 
from the west shore, I took two bqats 
and landed, attended by Mr King, to 
seek wood and water. 'Wo tended 
where the coast projects out into a 
bluff head, composed of nevpeitdicuter 
strata of a rock of a dam blue odour, 
mixed with quartz and glimmer. 
There joins to the beach a narrow 
bonier of land, now covered with long 
grass, where we met with tom* Angel* 
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Beyond thin the ground rises 
abruptly, gVt the top of this elevation 
we found a # heath abounding with a 
variety of berries ; and farther on the 
country was level, and thinly covered 
with small spruce trees and birch and 
willows no bigger than broom stuff. 
We observed tracks of deer and foxes 
on the beach, on which also lay a 
great quantity of drift-wood ; and 
there was no want of fresh water. I 
returned on board with an intention 
to bring the ships to an anchor here ; 
but tins wind then veering to NE., 
which blew rather on this shore, I 
stretched over to the opposite one in 
the expectation of finding wood there 
also, and anchored at 8 o’clock in the 
evening under the south end of the 
northernmost island. So wo then 
supposed it to be ; but next morning 
w found it to he a peninsula, united 
to the continent by a low neck of land, 
on each side of which the coast forms 
a bay. We plied into the southern- 
most, ami about noon anchored in 
five fathoms water, over a bottom of 
mud ; the point of the peninsula, 
which obtained the name of Cape 
Denbigh, bearing N. 68° W., three 
miles distant. Several people were 
scon upon the peninsula ; and one 
man came off in a small canoe. I 
gave him a knife and a few beads, 
with which he seemed well pleased. 
Having made signs to him to bring 
us something to cat, he immediately 
left us and paddled toward the shore. 
But meeting another man coming off, 
who happened to have two dried sal- 
mon, he got them from him, and on 
returning to the ship would give 
them to nobody but me. Some of our 
people thought tlmt he asked for me 
turner the name of “Capitane but 
in this they wore probably mistaken. 

knew who had given him the knife 
and beads, hut I do not see how he 
could know that I was the captain. 
Others of the natives soon after came 
off, and exchanged a few dry fish for 
such trifles as they could get or we 
had to give them. They were most 
desirous of knives ; and they had no 
dislike to tobacco. 

After diuner Lieutenant Gore was 
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sent to the peninsula, to see if wood 
and water were there to be got, or 
rather water, for the whole beach 
round the bay seemed to be covered 
with drift-wood. At the same time a 
boat was sent from each ship to sound 
round the bay ; and at three in the 
afternoon, the wind freshening at 
NE., we weighed in order to work 
farther in. But it was soon found to 
he impossible, on account of the shoals, 
which extended quite round the bay 
to the distance ol two or three miles 
from the shore, as the officers who had 
been sent to sound reported. Wo 
therefore kept standing off and on 
with the shins, waiting for Mr Gore, 
who returned about 8 o’clock with the 
launch laden with wood. He reported 
that there was but little fresh water ; 
and that wood was difficult to be got 
at, by reason of the boats grounding 
at some distance from the beach. This 
being the case, I stood hack to the 
other shore ; and at 8 o’clock the 
next morning sent all the boats and 
a party of men, with an officer, to 
get wood from the place where I had 
landed two days before. Wo con- 
tinued for a while to stand on and off 
with the ships, but at length came to 
an anchor in one-fourth less than five 
fathoms, half-a-league from the coast, 
the south point of which bore S. 26° 
W., and Bald Head N. 60° E., nine 
leagues distant. Cape Denbigh bore S. 
72° E., twenty-six miles distant ; and 
the island under the east shore, to tho 
southward of Cape Denbigh, named 
Bessborough Island, S. 52° E., fifteen 
leagues distant. 

As this was a very open road, and 
consequently not a safe station, I re- 
solved not to wait to complete water, 
as that would require some time ; but 
only to supply the ships with wood, 
and then to go in search of a more 
convenient place for the other article. 
We took off the drift-wood that lay 
upon the beach ; and as the wind blew 
along shore the boats could sail both 
ways, which enabled us to make great 
despatch. In the afternoon 1 went 
ashore and walked a little into the 
country ; which, where there was no 
wood, was covered with heath and 
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other plants some of which produce 
berries in abundance. All the berries 
were ripe, the hurtle-berries 1 too much 
so • and hardly a single plant was in 
flower. The underwood, such as birch, 
willows, and alders, rendered it very 
troublesome walking among the trees, 
which were all spruce, and none of 
them above six or eight inches in dia- 
meter. But we found some lying 
upon the beach more than twice this 
size. All the drift-wood iu these 
northern parts was fir ; I saw not a 
stick of any other sort. Noxt day a 
family of tlic natives came near to the 

f lace where we were taking olf wood. 

know not how many there wero at 
first ; but I saw only the husband, 
the wife, and their child, and a fourth 
fterson, who bore the human shape, 
and that was all ; for lie was the most 
deformed cripple I had ever seeu or 
heard of. The other man was almost 
blind, and neither he nor his wife 
were sttch good-looking people os we 
had sometimes seen amongst the na- 
tives of this coast. The under lips of 
Itoth were boml ; ami they had in 
their possession some such glass beads 
ns 1 had met witii before amongst 
their neighbours. But iron was their 
beloved article. for four knives, 
which we had made out of an old 
iron hoop, I got from them near 
400 pounds weight of fish, which 
they had caught on this or the pre- 
ceding day. Some were trout, and 
the rest were in size and taste some- 
what between a mullet and a herring. 
I gave the child, who was a girl, a few 
beads ; on which the mother burst 
into tears, then the father, then the 
cripple, and at last, to complete the 
concert, the girl herself ; but this 
music continued not long. Before 
night we had. got the ships amply 
supplied with wood, and hod carried 
on board about twelve tons of water 
to each. 

On the 14th a party of men wero 
aent on shore to cut brooms, which 
we were in want of, and the branches 
of spruce trees for brewing, beer. To- 
wards noon everybody was taken on 
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board ; for the wind freshening had 
raised such a snrf on the Jbeoch that 
the boats could not continue to land 
without great difficulty. Some doubts 
being still entertained whether the 
coast we were now upon belonged to 
an island or the American continent, 
and the shallowness of the water put- 
ting it out of onr power to determine 
this with our ships, 1 seat Lieutenant 
King with two boats under his com- 
mand to make such searches as might 
leave no room for a variety of opinions 
on the subject. Next day the ships 
removed over to the bay. which is on 
the south-east side of Cape Denbigh, 
where we anchored in the afternoon. 
Soon after, a few of the natives came 
otf in their small canoes, and bartered 
some dried salmon for snch trifles as 
our people had to give them. 

At daybreak on the nine mo ft 

each in his canoe, paid us a visit. 
They approached the ship with some 
caution, and evidently came with no 
other view tluui to gratify their curi- 
osity. They drew up abreast of each 
other under our stern, and gave ns a 
song ; while one of their number beat 
upon a kind of dram, aud another 
made a thousand antic motions with 
his hands and body. There was, how- 
ever, nothing savage either in the 
son/a; or in the gestures that accom- 
panied it. None of us conld perceive 
anv difference between those people, 
either as to their size or features, anti 
those whom we had met with on 
every other part of the coast, King 
George’s Sound excepted. Their 
clothing, which consisted principally 
of deer-skins, was mode after the 
same fashion ; and they observed the 
custom of boring their under lipo, and 
fixing oruaincuts to them. The 
dwellings of these people were seated 
close to the beach. They consist 
simply of a sloping roof, without dhy 
side walls, composed of fogs and 
covered with gross and earth. The 
floor is also laid with fogs } the en- 
trance is at one end, the fireplace just 
within it, and a small hoi. fo mode 
near the door to let out the smoke. 

After breakfast a party meu wwe 
seat to the peninsula for brooms oud 
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spruce. At the same time half the 
reuiuimlecof the people in each ship 
had le%vt» to go and pick berries, 
lhese returned on board at noon, 
when the other half went on the 
same errand. The berries to be got 
here were wild currant-berries, part- 
ridge-berries, and heath -berries. I 
also went ashore myself and walked 
over part of the peninsula. In several 

1 daces there was very good grass, and 
hardly saw a spot on which some 
vegetable was not growing. The low 
land which connects this peninsula 
with the continent is full of narrow 
creeks, and abounds with ponds of 
water, some of which were already 
frozen over. There were a great many 
geese and bustards, but so shy that it 
was not possible to get within mus- 
ket-shot of them. Wo also met with 
%»nic snipes, and on the high ground 
were partridges of two sorts. Where 
there was any wood, mosquitoes 
were in plenty. Some of the ollicers, 
who travelled farther than I did, met 
with a few of the natives of both 
sexes, who treated them with civility. 
It appeared to me that this peninsula 
must have been an island in remote 
times ; for there were marks of the sea 
having flowed over the isthmus ; and 
even now it appeared to be kept out 
by a bank of sand, stones, and wood, 
thrown up by the waves. By this 
bank it wasr evident that the land 
was here encroaching upon the sea, 
and it was easy to trace its gradual 
formation. 

About seven in the evening Mi- 
King returned from his expedition, 
aud reported that he proceeded with 
the boats about three or four leagues 
farther than the ships had been able 
to go ; that he then landed on tho 
west side ; that, from the heights he 
could see the two coasts join, and the 
inlet to terminate in a small river or 
creek, before which were banks of 
suud or mud, and everywhere shoal 
water. The land, too, was low and 
swampy for some distance to the 
northward ; then it swelled into hills ; 
and the complete junction of those on 
each side of the inlet was easily 
traced. From the elevated spot ou 
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l which Mr King surveyed the sound, 
he could distinguish many extensive 
valleys, with rivers running through 
them, well wooded, and bounded by 
hills of a gentle ascent and moderate 
height. One of these rivers to the 
north-west appeared to be consider- 
able; and fiom its direction he was 
inclined to think that it emptied 
itself into the sea at the head of the 
bay. Some of his people, who pene- 
trated beyond this into the country, 
found the trees larger the farther they 
advanced. In honour of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, 1 Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Air King’s near rela- 
tion, I named this inlet Norton 
Sound. It extends to the northward 
as far as the Latitude of 04° 55'. 
Tho bay in which we were now at 
anchor lies on the south-east side of 
it, and is called by the natives Clmek- 
toole. It is but an indifferent station, 
being exposed to the south and south- 
west winds ; nor is there a harbour in 
all this sound. But we were so for- 
tunate as to have the wind from the 
north and north-east all the time, 
with remarkably fine weather. 

Having now fully satisfied myself 
that Air Stahlius map must bo 
erroneous, and, having restored tho 
American continent to that space 
which ho had occupied with his 
imaginary island of Alashka, it was 
high time to think of leaving these 
northern regions and to retire to some 
place during the winter, where l 
might procure refreshments for my 
people, and a small supply of provi- 
sions. Petropaulowska, or tho har- 
bour of St Peter and St Paul, in 
Kamtschatka, did not appear likely 
to furnish either the one or the other 
for so large a number of men. I had, 
besides, other reasons for not repair- 
ing thither at this time. The first, 
on which all the others depended, 
was the great dislike I had to lie in- 
active for six or seven months, which 
would have been the necessary conse- 
quence of wintering in any of these 
northern parts. No place was so 
conveniently within our reach, where 

1 Afterwards Lord Grantley* 
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w« conk! expect to Lave our wants 
supplied, ss the Sandwich Islands ; to 
them, therefore, 1 determined to pro- 
ceed. But before tliia could be carried 
into execution, a supply of water was 
necessary. With this view I resolved 
to search the American const for a 
harbour, by proceeding along it to the 
southward, and thus endeavour to 
connect th« survey of this port of it 
with that lying immediately to the 
north of Capo Newenham. If 1 failed 
in finding a harbour there, my plan 
was then to proceed tp Samgnnoodhn, 
which was fixed npon as our place of 
rendezvous in case of separation. 


C II APT Eli VI. 

Hiving weighed on the 17th in the 
morning with a light breeze at E., 
we steered to the southward and at- 
tempted to pass within [Sesslwrougb 
Island; but though it lies six or seven 
miles from the continent, wi re pre- 
vented by meeting with shoal water. 
As we hod but little wind all the 
day, it was dark before we passed the 
island, and the night was spent under 
an easy sail. Wo resumed our course 
at daybreak on the 18tli, along the 
coast. At noon we had no more than 
five fathoms water. At this time 
the latitude was 63® 37'. Hess bor- 
ough Island now bore X. 42" E. ; the 
southernmost land in sight, which 
proved also to be an island, S. 66" 
\V. ; the passage between it and the 
main S. 40* W. ; and the nearest 
land about two miles distant. 1 con- 
tinued to steer for this passage until 
the boats, which were ahead, made 
the signal for having no more than 
three fathoms water. On this we 
hauled without the island, and made 
the signal for the Resolution’s boat 
to keep between the ships and the 

This island, which obtained the 
name of Stnoit’s Island, lies in the 
Latitude of 63" 85', and seventeen 
leagues from Cape Denbigh in the 
direction of 8. 27® W. It is six or 
•oven leagues in circuit. Some parts 


of It am of a middling height ; but in 
general it is low, with some rocks 
lying off the western psrtg The coast 
of the continent is for the most pert 
low land, but we saw high land up 
the country. It forms a point, oppo- 
site the island, which was named 
Cape Stephens, aud lies in Latitude 
63* 8T and iu Longitude 197* 41'. 
Some drift-wood was seen upon the 
shores both of the island anu of the 
continent; but not a tree was per- 
ceived growing upon either. One 
might anchor upou occasion between 
the north-east sido of this island aud 
tho continent, in a depth of five 
fathorn>s sheltered from westerly, 
southerly, and easterly winds. But 
tliia station would be wholly exposed 
to the northerly winds, tho laud in 
tliat direction being at too groat a 
distance to afford any security. Ifcp 
fore we reached Stuart’s Inland, wo 
passed two small islands lying bctwcon* 
us and the main ; and os wo ranged 
along the, coast several people appeared 
npon the shore, and by signs seemed 
to invite us to approach them. As 
soon as wo wuru without the island, 
wo steered S. by W. for tho southern- 
most point of tho continent iu sight, 
till 8 o’clock in the evening, when, 
having shoaled the water from aix 
fathoms to less than four, I tacked 
and stood to tho northward into five 
fathoms, and then spent the night 
lying off and on. At the time we 
tacked, the southernmost point of 
land, the same which is mentioned 
al*ove, and was named Point Shallow 
Water, bore 8. half E. seven leagues 
distant. 

Wo resumed our course to the 
southward at daybreak next morning, 
but shoal water obliged ns to haul 
more to the westward. At length 
we got so far advanced upon the 
bank, that we could not hold- a 
NNW. .course, meeting sometimes 
with only four fathoms. The wind 
blow ing fresh at ENE., it was high 
time to look for deep water. Mid to 
quit a coast upon which wo could no 
longer navigate with any degree of 
safety, I therefore battled th# wind 
to tho northward, and gradually deep- 
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<*ii04l the water to eight fathoms. A t 
tho time we hauled the wind we were 
at least twelve leagues from the con- 
tinent and 4iine to the westward of 
Stuart’s Island. No land was seen 
to the southward of Point Shallow 
Water, which I judge to lie in tho 
latitude of 63°; so triat between this 
latitude and Shoal Ness, in Latitude 
60% the coast is entirely unexplored. 
Probably it is accessible only to boats 
or trery small vessels, or at least, if 
there bo channels for larger vessels it 
would require some tunc to find 
them ; and I am of opinion that they 
must be looked for near the coast. 
From the mast-head, the sea within 
us appeared to be chequered with 
shoals ; the water was very much dis- 
coloured and muddy, and consider- 
ably fresher than at any of the places 
where we had lately anchored. From 
tlffc 1 inferred that a considerable 
river runs into the sea in this un- 
known part . 1 

As soon as we got into eight 
fathoms water 1 steered to the west- 
ward, and afterwards more southerly, 
for tho land discovered oil the 6th, 
which at noon the next day bore 
H\V. by W., ten or eleven leagues 
distant. At this time wc had a fresh 
gale at N., with showers of hail and 
snow at intervals, and a pretty high 
sea ; so that we got clear of the shoals 
but just in time. As I now found 
that the land before us lay too far to 
tlic westward to be Anderson’s Island, 
I named it Clarke’s Island. It lies 
in the Latitude of 63° 15', and in the 
Ixmgitudo of 190° 30'. It seemed to 
bo a pretty largo island, in which are 
four or more hills, all connected by 
low ground ; so that at a distance it 
looks hike a group of islands. . Near 
its east part lies a small island remark- 
able by Having upon it three elevated 
locks. Not only the greater island 

* In modern mans a large river 
named the Kwichpak, taking its rise 
far Inland to the east and south-east, 
and debouching by several mouths 
into the sea north of Cape Itomanzov, 
is marked just whore Cook conjectured 
the existence of such a stream* 
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but this small s|K)t w\'is inhabited. 
We got up to the northern point of 
Clerke’s Island about 6 o’clock, and 
having ranged along its coast till 
dark, brought to during the night. 
At daybreak next morning we stood 
in again for the coast, and continued 
to range along it in search of a har- 
bour till noon, when, seeing no like- 
lihood of succeeding, I left it and 
steered SSW. for the land which we 
had discovered on the 29th of July; 
having a fresh gale at N. with showers 
of sleet and snow. I remarked that 
as soon as wo opened the channel 
which sejMiratcs the two continents, 
cloudy weather with snow-sliowers 
immediately commenced ; whereas all 
the time that we wore in Norton 
Sound wc had, with the same wind, 
clear weather. Alight not this be 
occasioned by the mountains to the 
north of that place attracting the 
vapours and hindering them to pro- 
ceed any farther ? 

At daybreak in the morning of the 
23d tho land above mentioned ap- 
peared in sight, bearing SW., six or 
seven leagues distent. From this 
point of view it resembled a group of 
islands ; but it proved to be but one, 
of thirty miles in extent in the direc- 
tion of NW, and SE., the SE. end 
being Cape Upright, already taken 
notice of. The island is but narrow, 
especially at tho low necks of land 
that connect tho hills. I afterward 
found that it was wholly unknown 
to the Russians ; and therefore, con- 
sidering it as a discovery of our own, 
i named it Gore's Island. It ap- 
eareil to he barren, and without, in- 
ahitants ; at least we saw none. Nor 
diil we see so many birds about it as 
when w t g first discovered it. Hut wo 
saw some sea-otters, an animal which 
w’e had not met w ith to the north of 
this latitude. Four leagues from 
Cat Hi Upright, in the direction of S. 
72 4 W., lies a small island whose 
elevated summit terminates in sevcraJ 
pinnacle rocks. On this account it 
was named Pinnacle Island. At two 
iu the afternoon, after passing Cape 
Upright, I steered SE. by S. for 
Sumganoodha, with a gentle breeze 
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«t N N \V„ being resolved to speud j tobacco that was in the ship had been 
no more time iu searching for ah»r- , diatributod among t them ; and the 
hour amongst islands which I now quantity was not JudfjKiffioieot to 
l*gan to suspect bad no existence, at answer their demands. Notwith* 
least' not in the latitude and lottgi- standing this, so improvident a cr.a- 
tude where modern map-makers have tare is an English sailor, that they 
thought proper to place them. In were as profuse in making their bar* 
the evening of the 24th the wind gains as if we had now arrived at a 
veered to SW. and 8., and increased port in Virginia; by which means, in 
to a fresh gale. less than eight-and-forty hours the 

We continued to stretch to the oast- value of this article of barter was 
ward till 8 o’clock in the rooming of ] lowered above 1000 per cent. At 1 
the 25th, when, in the latitude of 58* o’clock in the afternoon of the 3d we 
32', and in the Longitude of 101* 10', anchored in Samganoodha harbour; 
we tacked and stood to the west ; ami and the next morning the carpentersof 
soon after, the gale increasing, wo were both ships were set to work to rip otf 
reduced to two courses and close-reefed ! the sheathing of and under the wale 
maintop-sails. Not long after, the | on the starboard side abaft. Many of 
Resolution sprang a leak under the < the seams were found quite open, 
starboard buttock, which filled the ; that it was no wonder that so much 
spirit-room with wate r before it was J water had found its way into the ship, 
discovered ; and it was so consider- j While we lay here we cleared the Ash 
able as to keep one pump constantly ! and spirit rooms and the alter -hold, 
employed. \Ve durst not put the j d is [>osing things in such a manner, 
ship upon the other tack for fear of j that in case we should happen to have 
getting upon the shoals that lie to j any more leaks of the same nature 
the NW. of Cajte Neweuham ; but ; the water might find it way to the 
continued standing to tho west till pumps. And besides this work, and 
six in the evening of the 20th, when completing our water, we cleared the 
we wore and stood to tlio eastward, foreliold to the veTy bottom, and took 
and then the leak no longer troubled in a quantity of ballast, 
us. This proved that it was above The vegetables which we had met 
the water line, which was no Biiudl with when we were here before were 
satisfaction. The gale was now over, now mostly in a state of decay, so that 
bnt the wind remainod at S. and SW. I we were but little benefited by the 
for some days longer. { great quantities of berries everywhere 

At length, on the 2d of October at j found ashore. In order to avail our- 
daybreak, we saw tho island of Oona- j selves as much os possible of this useful 
lashka bearing SE. Bnt as this was refreshment, one- third of the people by 
to us a new point of view, and the turns had leave to go and pick them, 
land was obscured by a thick haze, Considerable quantities of them were 
we were not sure of our situation till also procured from the natives. If 
noon, when the observed latitude dc- there were any seeds of the senrvy iu 
termined it As all the harbours were cither ship, these berries, and the use 
alike to me provided they were equally of spruce beer, which [the errftrs] bad 
safe and convenient, I hauled into a to drink every other day; effectually 
bay that lies ten miles to the west- eradicated them. We also got plenty 
ward of Samganoodha, known by the of fish, at first mostly salmon, .both 
name of Egoochshac ; bnt we found fresh and dried, which tho natives 
very deep water, so that we were glad brought us. Some of the fresh salmon 
to get out again. The natives, many was in high perfection ; bat there was 
of whom lived here, visited as at dir* one sort, which we called hook-nosed, 
ferent times, bringing with them dried from the figure of its head* that was 
salmon ami other 'fish, which they ex* bat indifferent. Wo drew the seine 
changed with the seamen for tobacco, several times at the headof the bay, 
Bnt a few days before, every ounce of and caught agoodmany wdsabn.troa^ 
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and once a halibut that weighed 254 
pounds. The fishery failing, we had 
recourse to hooks and lines. A boat was 
sent out every morning, and seldom 
returned without eight or ten halibut, 
which was more than sufficient to serve 
all our people. The halibut were ex- 
cellent, and there were few who did not 
prefer them to salmon. Thus we not 
only procured a supply of fish for 
present consumption, but had some 
to carry with us to sea. This enabled 
ns to make a considerable saving of 
our provisions, which was an object 
of no small importance. 

On the 8th t received by the hands 
of an Oonalashka man, named Derra- 
moushk, a very singular present, con- 
sidering the place. It was a rye loaf, 
or rather a pie made in the form of 
a loaf, for it enclosed some salmon 
highly seasoned with pepper. This 
man had the like present for Captain 
Clerke, and a note for each of us 
written in a character which none of 
us could read. It was natural to sup- 

S >se that this present was from some 
ussians now in our neighbourhood ; 
and therefore we sent by the same 
hand* to these our unknown friends. 
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of an interpreter we had some diffi- 
culty to understand each other. They 
appeared to have a thorough know- 
ledge of the attempts that nad been 
made by their countrymen to navigate 
the Frozen Ocean, and of the dis- 
coveries which had been made from 
Kamtschatka by Behring, Tscherikoff, 
and Spanberg. But they seemed to 
know no more of Lieutenant Syndo, 
or Synd, than his name. Nor had 
they the least idea what part of the 
world Mr Staehlin's map referred to 
when it was laid before them. When 
I pointed out Kamtschatka and some 
other known places upon that map, 
they asked whether I had seen the 
islands there laid down ; and on my 
answering in the negative, one of them 
put his finger upon a part of this map 
where a number of islands was repre- 
sented, and said that lie had cruised 
there for land but never could find 
any. I then laid before them my 
own chart, and found that they were 
strangers to every part of the Ameri- 
can coast except what lies opposite 
this island. One of these men said 
that he had been with Behring in his 
American voyage, but lie must then 


a few bottles of rum, wine, and porter, 
which we thought would be as accept- 
able os anything we had beside ; and 
we soon knew that in this we had not 
been mistaken. I also sent, along 
with Derramoushk, Corporal Lediard 
of the marines, an intelligent man, in 
order to gain some further informa- 
tion, with orders that if he met with 
any Russians he should endeavour to 
make them understand that we w ere 
English, the Mends and allies of their 
nation. 

On the 10th, Lediard returned with 
three Russian seamen or furriers, who 
with some others resided at Egooch- 
shao, where they had a dwelling- 
house, some store-houses, and a sloop 
of about thirty tons burthen. One 
of these men was either master or 
mate of this vessel ; another of them 
wrote a very good hand and under- 
stood figures; and they were all three 
well-behaved, intelligent men, and 
very ready to give me all the informa- 
tion 1 could desire* But for want 


have beexi very young, for he had not 
now, at the distance of thirty-seven 
years, the appearance of being aged. 
Never was there greater respect paid 
to the memory of any distinguished 
person than by these men to that of 
Behring. The trade in winch they 
are engaged is veiy beneficial ; and 
its being undertaken and extended to 
the eastward of Kamtschatka was the 
immediate consequence of the second 
voyage of that able navigator, whose 
misfortunes proved to be the source 
of much private advantage to indi- 
viduals and of public utility to the 
Russian nation. And yet, if his dis- 
tresses had not accidentally carried 
him to die in the island which bears 
his name, and whence the miserable 
remnant of his ship's crew brought 
back sufficient specimens of its valu- 
able fin-s, probably the Russians never 
would have undertaken any future 
voyages which could lead them to 
make discoveries in the sea towards 
the coast of America. Indeed, after 
3 c 
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his time Government seems to have 
paid less attention to this ; and we 
owe what discoveries have been since 
made principally to the enterprising 
spirit of private traders, encouraged, 
however, by the superintending care 
of the Court of Petersburg. The three 
Russians having remained with me all 
night, visited Captain Clerfce next 
moral g, and then left us, very well 
satisfied with the reception they had 
met with, promising to return in a 
few days and to bnng with them a 
chart of the islands lying between 
Oonalashka and Kaint-schanca. 

On the 15th, in the evening, while 
Mr Webber and I were at a village at 
u small distance from Samgnnoodha, 
a Russian landed there who, I found, 
was the principal person amongst his 
countrymen in this and the neigh- 
bouring islands. His name was Kra- 
sim Grcgorioff Sin Ismyloff. He 
arrived in a canoe carrying Hirer per- 
sons, attended by twenty or thirty 
other canoes, each conducted by one 
man. I took notice that the first 
thing they did after landing was to 
make a small tent for Istnyloff of 
materials which they brought with 
them, and then they made others for 
themselves of their canoes and paddles, 
which they covered with grass, so 
that the people of the village were at 
no trouble to find them lodging. Is- 
myloff, having invited ns into his 
tent, set before us some dried salmon 
and berries, which, 1 was satisfied, was 
the best cheer he had. He appeared 
to be x sensible, intelligent man ; and 
1 felt no small mortification in not 
bdng able to convene with him 
unless by signs, assisted by figures 
and other characters, which, however, 
were a very great help, I desired to 
see him on board the next day, and 
accordingly he came, with all liis at- 
tendants. Indeed he hod moved into 
our neighbourhood for the express 
purpose of waiting upon us. 1 was 
in hopes to have had by him the chart 
which his three countrymen had pro- 
mised, bat 1 was disappointed. How- 
ever, he assured me 1 should have it, 
and he kept his word. 1 found that 
he was very well acquainted with the 


geography of these ntrhf^Mi with 
ttl the discoveries that hod been 
made in thorn by the Suasions. On 
seeing the modem maps, he stones 
pointed out their errors. He told 
me he h«d accompanied Lieutenant 
Syndo, or Synd, as he called him, 
in his expedition to the north ; 
and, according to hie account, they 
did not proceed farther than the 
Tschukotskoi Nos, or rather than the 
Ray of St Lawrence, for he pointed 
on onr chart to the very place where 
t landed. From thence, he said, 
they went to an island. in Latitude 
63 °, upon which they did not lend, 
nor could he tell me its name ; but I 
should guess it to be the same to 
which 1 gave the name of Clerke’s 
Island. To what place Synd went 
after that, or in what manner he spent 
the two years during which, os Imiiy- 
| loff said, his researches lasted, he 
' either could not, or would not, inform 
us. Perhajm lie did not comprehend 
| onr inquiries about this; and yet in 
almost every other thing we oonld 
make him understand us. This created 
a suspicion that he had not really 
been in that expedition, notwithstand- 
ing his assertion. 

Both Ismyloff and the others af- 
firmed that they knew nothing of the 
continent of America to the north - 
ward, and that neither Lieutenant 
Hyud nor any other Russian had ever 
seen it of late. They call It by the 
same name which Mr Sttthlin gives 
to his great island, that is. Alashka. 
Stachtan Nitada, as it is esUed in the 
modern maps, is a name quite un- 
known to them people, natives of the 
islands as well as Russians; but both 
of them know it by tho .name of 
America. From what wa could gather 
from Ismyloff and Ids countrymen, 
the Russians have made aerend at- 
tempts to get a footing Upon that part 
of this continent that he* contiguous 
to' Oonalashka and the adjoining 
islands, but have atwayt been repulsed 
by the natives, whom they describe 
as a very treacherous people. They 
mentioned tim 'or titan oaptains, or 
chief men, who Imp -hem murdered 
by them j and pOUt* of tb* Russians 
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showed us wounds which they said 
they hud received there. Some other 
information >Qiich w® got from Ismy- 
felf is worth recording whether true 
or false. He told us that in the year 
17/3 an expedition had been made 
into the Frozen Sea in sledges over 
the ice to three large islands that lie 
opposite the mouth of the River Koli- 
ma. We were in some doubt whether 
he did. not mean the same expedition 
of which Mailer gives an account ; 
and yet he wrote down the year and 
marked the islands on the chart. I3ufc 
a voyage which he himself had per- 
formed engaged our attention more 
than any other. He said that on the 
12th of May 1771 he sailed from Bol- 
scheretzk, 1 * in a Russian vessel, to one 
of the Kurile Islands, named Maree- 
kan, in the Latitude of 47", where 
thefe is a harbour and a Russian 
settlement. From this island lie pro- 
ceeded to Japan, where he seems to 
have made but a short stay. For 
when the Japanese came to know that 
lie and his companions were Chris- 
tians, they made signs for them to be 
gone, but did not, so far as we could 
understand him, oiler any insult or 
force. From Japan he got to Canton, 
and thence to France in a French 
ship. From France he travelled to 
St Petersburg, and was afterwards 
sent out again to Kamtsehatka. What 
became oi the vessel in which ho first 
embarked, we could not learn, nor 
what was the principal object of the 
voyage. His not being able to speak 
one word of French made this story a 
little auspicious. He did not even 
know the name of any one of the most 
common things that must have been 
in use every day while he was on 
board the ship and in France. And 
at he seemed .dear as to the times of 
is arriving at the different places, 
and of his leaving them, which he 
put down in writing. 

The next morning Jie would fain 
have made me a present of a sea- otter 
akin, which, ho said, was worth eighty. 


1 On the south-west coast of Kamt- 

schatke,iust across the peninsula from 

Petropaulovfki on the south-east side. 
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roubles at Kamtsehatka. However, 
I thought proper to decline it ; but I 
accepted or some dried fish and several 
baskets of tlie lily, or ** faranne M 
root. In the afternoon Mr Ismyloff, 
after dining with Captain Gierke, left 
us with all his retinue, promising to 
return in a few days. Accordingly 
on the 19th he made us another visit, 
and brought with him the charts be- 
fore mentioned, which he allowed me 
to copy, and the contents of which 
furnish matter for the following ob- 
servations. 3 There were two of them, 
both manuscripts, and bearing every 
mark of authenticity. The first com- 
prehended the Penshinskian Sea, 3 the 
coast of Tartary as low as the Latitude 
of 41°, the Kurile Islands, and the 
peninsula of Kamtsehatka. Since 
this map bad been made, Wawseclee 
frkeechoff, Captain of the Fleet, ex- 
jdored in 17§8 the coast of Tartary, 
from Okotsk and the River Amoor to 
Japan, or 41° of Latitude. Mr Ismy- 
loif also informed us that great part 
<?f the sea-coast of the peninsula of 
Kamtsehatka had been corrected by 
himself, and described the instrument 
he made use of, which must have 
been a theodolite. He also informed 
us that there were only t\yo harbours 
fit for shipping on all the east coast 
of Kamtsehatka, viz., the Bay of 
Awatska, and the River Olutora, in 
the bottom of the gulf of the same 
name ; that there was not a single 
harbour upon its we&t coast; and 
that Yamsk was the only one on all 
the west side of the Penshinskian 
Sea, except Okotsk, till we come to 
the River Amoor. The Kurile Islands 
afford only one harboi^r, and that is 
on the north-east side of Mareekan, in 
tlie Latitude of 47 where, as I have 
before observed, the Russians have a 
settlement. The second chart was to 
me the most interesting, for it com- 
prehend^ *11 the discoveries made by 
the Russians to the eastward of Kamt- 

1 Considerably abridged, as now of 
comparatively slight value, having 
long ago been superseded by further 
research in those regions. 

3 the Sea of Okotsk* 
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iduOtt toward* America. which, if 
we include the voyage of Behring and 
Tkcherikofl^ will amount to Uttn or 
notfcfag. . . . 

It qmind by th« chart, or well u 

„ of lamyloff and the 

Other Russians, that this 1 is ae ferae 
their oountmnen hare made any die* 
ooveriea, or hare extended themselves, 
a' nee Behring’s time. They all said 
thatno Rasstanshadsettled themselves 
so fur to the east as the place where 
the natives Bare the note to Captain 
Clerke ; which Mr Ismyluff, to whom 
1 delivered it, on penwing it said had 
been written atOomanak. It was, how* 
ever, from him that we got the name 
of Kodiak,* the hugest o( Schnningin’s 
Islands ; for it had no name upon the 
chart produced by him. The names 
of all the other islands were taken 
from it, and we wrote them down as 
pronounced by him. He said they 
were all such as the natives them- 
selves called their islands by ; but, 
if so, some of the names seem to have 
been strangely altered. It is worth 
Observing, that no names were put to 
the islands which IsmyloflT told us were 
to be struck out of the chart ; and 1 
considered this as some confirmation 
that they were not in existence. I 
have already observed that the Ameri- 
can continent is here called by the 
Russians, as well as by the islanders, 

' Alashka ; which name, though it pro- 
perly belong only to the country ad- 
joining to Ooneemak, is used by them 
when speaking of the American con- 
tinent to general, which they know 
perfectly well to be a great land. This 
Is all the information I got from these 
people relating to the geography of 

* The Halibut Ielea, and the Idand 
of Ooneemak, formiug— the latter 
especially— a westward continuation 
of (he peninsula of Alashka ; from 
which it is divided by a narrow and 
shallow channel, impracticable for 
shipa 

* A Russian ship had been at Kodi 
sek. In 1770 ; it lies south of the 
twiddle of the Alashkan peninsula, 
some distance westward hum the 
entrance to Cook's Inlet. 


this part of the world ; and I have 
reason to bdieve that t^a was all the 
information they wares able to give. 
For they assured ms over and over 
again that they know of no other 
islands besides thorn which wore laid 
down upon this charts* and that no 
Kasdan had ever seen an j part of the 
continent of America to the north- 
ward, except that which Rea opposite 
the country of the Tsehutakis. 

Mr lstnyloff remained with ne till 
the 3lst in the evening, whan he took 
hii> final leave. To hia ears I entrusted 
a letter to the Lords Commissioner* 
of the Admiralty, in which was en- 
closed e chart of all the northern 
coasts I hail visited. He said them 
would he an opportunity of sending 
it to Kauitachatka or Okotsk the en- 
suing spring ; and that it would bo 
at St Petersburg the following wMKer. 
He gave me a letter to Major Bebm, 
Governor of Kamtschatks, who resides 
at Bolscheretsk ; and another to the 
comma ml i ng officer at Petropanlowska. 
Mr Ismyloff seemed to have abilities 
that might entitle him to a higher 
station in life then that in which we 
fonnd him. He was tolerably well 
versed in astronomy and in the most 
useful branches of the mathematics. 

1 made him a present of a Hadley’s 
octant ; and though probably it was 
the first he had ever seen, he made 
himself acquainted in a very abort 
time with most of the uses to which 
that instrument can be applied. 

In the morning of the S2d are made 
an attempt to got to sea, with, the 
wind at SR., which miscarried. The 
following afternoon we wore visited 
by one Jacob Ivanoviteh Sopoenicoff, 
a Russian who commanded * boat or 
small vessel at Oomanak. This man 
hod a great share of modesty, end 
would drink ne strong liquor, of which 
the rest of his countrymen whom wo 
ha«l met with hero were immoderately „ 
fond. He seemed to know more 


* They were Behring’s Island, Cop- 
per Island, snd the Aleutian chain, 
as far ss tbs channel between Oonee- 
raak and the peninsula of Alsshka on 
the American mainland. ' 
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accurately what supplies could be got 
at the harbour of Petropaulowska. 
and the price ef the different articles, 
than Air Ismyloff. But, hy all ac- 
counts, everything we should want at 
that place was very scarce and bore a 
high price. Flour, for instance, was 
from three to five roubles the pood ; l 
and deer from three to five roubles 
each. This man told us that lie was 
to be at Petropaulowska in May next ; 
and, aa I understood, was to have the 
charge of my letter. He seemed to be 
exceedingly desirous of having some 
token from me to carry to Major Behm; 
and to gratify him 1 sent a small spy- 
in g-glass. 

After we became acquainted with 
these Russians, some of our gentlemen 
at. different times visited their settle- 
ment on the island ; where they always 
met^with a hearty welcome. This 
settlement consisted of a dwelling- 
house and two store-houses. And 
besides the Russians there was a num- 
ber of the Kamtschadalcs arid of the 
natives, as servants or slaves to the 
former. Some others of the natives, 
who seemed independent of the Rus- 
sians, lived at the same place. Such 
of them as belonged to the Russians 
were all males ; and they are taken, 
or perhaps purchased, from their par- 
ents when young. There were at this 
time about twenty of these, who could 
be looked upon in no other light than 
as children. They all live in the same 
house, the Russians at the upper end, 
the Kamtscliadalesin the middle, and 
the natives at the low©* end ; where 
is fixed a large boiler for preparing 
their food, which consists chiefly of 
what the sea produces, with the addi- 
tion of wild roots and berries. There 
is little difference between the first 
and last table besides what is produced 
bvcookery, in which the Russians have 
the art to make indifferent things 
palatable. I have eaten whale's flesh 
of their dressing which I thought very 
good ; and they made a kind of pan- 
pudding of salmon roe, beaten up fine 
and fried, that is no bad succedaneum 
for bread. They may, now and then, 


* Thirty-six pounds. 
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taste real bread, or have a dish in 
which flour is an ingredient ; bat this* 
can only be an occasional luxury. If 
we except the juice of berries, which 
they sip at their meals, they have no 
other liquor besides pure water ; and 
it seems to be very happy for them 
that they have nothing stronger. As 
the island supplies them with food, so 
it does in a great measure with cloth* 
ing. This consists chiefly of skins, 
and is perhaps the best they could 
have. The upper garment is made 
like our waggoner's frock, and reaches 
as low as the knee. Besides this they 
wear a waistcoat or two, a pair of 
breeches, a fur cap, and a pair of boots, 
the soles and upjier leathers of which 
are of Russian leather, but the legs are 
made of some kind of strong gut. 
Their two chiefs, Ismyloff and Ivano- 
vitcb, wore each a calico frock ; and 
they, as well as some others, had 
skirts, which were of silk. These, 
perhaps, were the only part of their 
dress not made amongst themselves. 

There are Russians settled upon all 
the principal islands between Oon- 
alashka and Kamtschatka, for the sole 
purpose of collecting furs. Their 
great object is the sea-beaver or otter. 

1 never heard them inquire after any 
other animal ; though those whose 
skins are of inferior value are also 
made part of their cargoes. I never 
thought to ask how long they have 
had a settlement upon Oonalashka 
and the neighbouring isles ; but, to 
judge from the great subjection the 
natives are under, this cannot be of 
a very late date. 4 All these furriers 
are relieved from time to time by 
others. Those we met with arrived 
here from Okotsk in 1776, and are 
to return in 1781 ; so that their stay 
at the island will be four years at 
least. 

It is now time to give some account 
of the native inhabitants. To all 
appearance they are the most peace- 
able, inoffensive people I ever met 
with, and as to honesty they might 
serve as a pattern to the most civilised 

* The Russians began to frequent 
Oonalashka in 1762. 
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nation upon earth. But, from what 
t mw of tnilr QdflbboonL with vIum 
tlw Hnutiui bav» no connection, t 
doubt whether this vu their original 
disposition, Mid rather think tut it 
Km been the emnqnenea of their 
mat elate of subjection. Indeed, 
If eome of our gentlemen did not mil- 
mnderetend the Russians, they bed 
been et>i«ad to make eome sever* 
«xuR|>U* before they could bring the 
islanders into any order. If there 
•ere severities iuHicted at first, the 
beat apology for them is that they 
hare produced the happiest coaur 
qnencea ; and at present the greatest 
harmony subsists between the two 
nations. The natives have their own 
chiefs in each island, and seem to 
«Ujoy liberty and property unmolest- 
ed. But whether or no they are . 
tributaries to the Russians, we could j 
never find out. There was some reason 
to think that they are. 

These people are rather low of sta- 
ture, but plump and well shaped, 
with rather short necks, swarthy 
chubby faces, black eves, small boards, 
and long, straight, black hair ; which , 
the men wear loose behind and cut 
before, but the women tie up in a 
bnneh. Their dress has been occa- 
sionally mentioned. Both sexes wear 
the same in fashion ; tire only differ- 
ence is in the materials. The women's : 
frock is made of sealskin, and that of j 
the men of the skin* of birds ; both 
reaching below the knee. This is the 
whole drees of the women. But over 
the frock the men wear another, made 
of got, which resists water, and has a 
hood to it which draws over the head. 
Some of them wear boots ; and all of 
them have a kind of oval snouted cap, 
made of wood, with a rim to admit 
the heed. The cane are dyed with 
neen and other colours ; and round 
the upper pert of the rim are stock 
the long bristles of some sea-animal 
on which are strung glam beads, and 
on the front is n smalt image or two 
made of bone. They make urn of no 
paint ; but the women puncture their 
faces slightly, and both men and 
women been the under lip, to which 
they fix piece* of bone. But it is as 
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uncommon at Oonalaahka to see a man 
with this ornament, aw tees* a woman 
without it. Some fix*boads to the 
upper lip, under the nostrils : and 
■** of them hang ornaments in their 
ears. 

Their food consists of fish, sea- 
animals, birds, roots, and berries, and 
even of see- weed. They dry large quan- 
tities of fish in summer, which they lay 
up in small huts for winter use, and 
probably they preserve rootsand berries 
lor the earns time of scarcity. They 
eat almost everything raw. Boiling 
and broiling were the only method* 
of cookrry that I saw them tnnke use 
of ; and the first was probably learned 
from the Russians Some nave got 
little brass kettles ; and those who 
have not, make one of V flat stone, 
with sides of clay, not unlike a stand- 
ing pie. 1 was ouce present wbenShii 
chief of Oonalaahka made hia dinner 
off the raw head of a large halibut, just 
caught. Before any was given to the 
chief, two of his servants ate the gills, 
without any other dressing besides 
squeezing out the slime. This done, 
one of them cut off the head of the 
fish, took it to the sea, and washed 
it, then came with it, and aat down 
by the chief ; first pulling up some 
grass, upon s part of which the head 
was laid, ami the rest was strewed 
before the chief. He then cut large 
pieces off the cheeks, and laid these 
within reach of the great man, who 
■wallowed them with as much satis- 
faction as we ahould do raw oysters. 
When he had done, the remains of 
the head were out in pieces and j^ivon 
to the attendants, who tore off the 
meat with their teeth, and gnawed 
the hones like so many dogs.. 

As these people use no punt, they 
are not so dirty In their persons as 
the savages who thus besmear them- 
selves ; out they are full as lousy 
and filthy in their houses. Their 
method of building is as follows : 
They dig in the ground an oblong 
square pit, the length of which sel- 
dom exceeds fifty feet and the breadth 
twenty, but in general the dimensions 
am smaller. Over this excavation 
they form the roof, of wood which 
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the sea throws ashore. This roof is 
covered firqf with grass, and then 
with earth, to that the outward ap- 
)>ea*&nce is like a dunghill. In the 
middle of the roof, towards each end, 
is left a square opening hy which the 
light is admitted ; one of these open- 
ings being for this purpose only, and 
the other being also used to go in 
and out by, witn the help of a ladder, 
or rather a post with steps cut in it. 
In some houses there is another en- 
trance below, but this is not common. 
Round the sides and ends of the huts 
the families (for several are lodged 
together) have their separate apart- 
ments, where they sleep and sit at 
work, not upon benches, but in a 
kind of a concave trench, which is 
dug all round the inside of the house, 
and covered with mats, so that this 
jjftrt is kept tolerably decent. But 
the middle of the house, which is 
common to all the families, is far 
otherwise. For although it be cover- 
ed with dry grass, it is a receptacle 
for dirt of every kind, and the place 
for the urine trough, the stench of 
which is not mended by raw hides 
or leather being almost continually 
steeped in it. Behind and over the 
trench are placed the few eileets 
they are possessed of, such as their 
clothing, mats, and skins. Their 
household furniture consists of bowls, 
spoons, buckets, juggins, or cans, 
matted baskets, and perhaps a Russian 
kettle or pot. All these utensils are 
very neatly made and well -formed ; 
and yet we saw no other tools among 
them but the knife and the hatchet, 
that is, a small flat piece of iron made 
like an adze by fitting it into a crook- 
ed wooden handle. These were the 
only instruments we met with thero 
made of iron. For although tlie 
Russians live amongst them, we 
found much less of this metal in 
their possession than we had met 
with in the possession of other tribes 
on the American continent who had 
never seen, nor perhaps had any in- 
tercourse with, the Russians. Pro- 
bably a few beads, a little tobacco 
and snuff, purchase all they have to 
spare. There arc few, if any of them, 


that do not both smoke and chew 
tobacco, and take snuff; a luxury 
that bids fair to keep them always 
poor. 

They did not seem to wish for 
more iron, or to want any other in- 
struments except sewing needles, 
their own being made of bone. With 
these they not only sew their canoes 
and make their clothes, but also 
very curious embroidery. Instead of 
thread they use the fibres of sinews, 
which they split to the thickness 
which each sort of woik requires. 
All sewing is performed by the 
women. They are the tailors, shoe- 
makers, and boat-builders or boat- 
coverers, for the men most probably 
construct the frame of wood over 
which the skins are sewed. They 
make mats and baskets of grass that 
are both beautiful and strong. In- 
deed, there is a neatness and perfec- 
tion in most of their work that shows 
they neither want ingenuity nor per- 
severance. 

I saw not a fireplace in any one of 
their houses. They are lighted as 
well as heated hy lamps, which are 
simple, and yet answer the purpose 
very welL They are made of a flat 
skin e, hollowed on one side like a 
plate, and about the same size, or 
rather larger. In the hollow part 
they put tho oil, mixed with a little 
dry grass, which serves the purpose 
of a w ick. Both men and women 
frequently warm their bodies over 
one of these lamps, by placing it 
between tlieir legs, under their gar- 
ments, and sitting thus over it for a 
few minutes. They produce fire both 
hy collision and by attrition ; the 
former by striking two stones one 
against another, on one of which a 
good deal of brimstone is first rubbed. 
The latter method is with two pieces 
of wood, one of which is a stick of 
about eighteen inches in length, and 
the other a flat piece. The pointed 
end of the stick they press upon the 
other, whirling it nimbly round as a 
drill, thus producing fire in a few 
minutes. Tliis method is common in 
many parts of tho world. It is prac- 
tised by the Kamtseliadalcs, by these 
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people, by the Greenlanders, by the 
Brazilians, by the Otaheiteanfi, by the 
New Hollanders, and probably by 
many other nations. Yet some 
learned and ingenious men have 
founded an argument on this custom 
to prove that this and that nation 
are of the same extraction. But 
accidental agreements, in a few par- 
ticular instances, will not authorise 
such a conclusion ; nor will a dis- 
agreement either in manners or cus- 
toms between two different nations 
of course prove that they are of 
different extraction. 1 could support 
this opinion by many instances be- 
sides the one just mentioned. 

No such thing as an offensive or 
even defensive weapon was seen 
amongst the natives of Oonalashkn. 
We cannot suppose that the Hunsians 
found them in such a defenceless 
state; it is more probable that, for 
their own security, they have dis- 
armed them. Political reasons too, 
may have induced the Bus-dans not 
to allow theso islanders to have any 
large canoes ; for it is difficult to 
believe they had nonesuch originally, 
as we found them amongst all their 
neighbours. However, we saw none 
here but one or two belonging to the 
Russians. The canoes made use of 
by the natives are the smallest we 
had anywhere seen ujKm the American 
coast, though built after the same 
manner, with some little difference 
in the const motion. The stern of 
these terminates a little abruptly ; the 
head is forked, the upper point of the 
fork projecting without the under one, 
which is even with the surface of the 
water. Why they should thus con- 
struct them is difficult to conceive, 
for the fork is apt to catch hold of 
everything that comes in the way, 
to prevent which they fix a piece of 
small stick from point to point. In 
other respects their canoes are built 
after the manner of those used by the 
Greenlanders and Esquimaux, the 
framing being of slender laths, and 
the covering of seal-skins. They Are 
about twelve feet long, a foot ami a 
half broad in the middle, nnd twelve 
or fourteen inches deep. Upon occa- 


sion they can carry two persons ; one 
of whom is stretched entail length 
in the canoe, and the oilier sits in the 
seat, or round hole, which is neatly 
in the middle. Round this hole is a 
rim or hoop of wood, about which is 
sewed gut skin, that can be drawn 
together or opened like a purse, with 
leathern thongs fitted to the outer 
edge. The man seats himself in this 
place, draws the skin tight round 
his body over his gut frock, and 
livings the ends of the thongs or 
purae-string over the shoulder to keep 
it in its place. The sleeves of his 
frock am tied round his wrists ; and 
it being close round his neck, and the 
hood drawn over his head, where it is 
confined by his cap, water can 
scarcely ]>euetratc cither to his body 
or into the canoe. If any should, 
however, insinuate itself, the bc^t- 
man carries a pi we of sponge with 
which ho dries it up. He uses the 
double- hiaded paddle, which is held 
with both hands in the middle, 
striking the water with a quick re- 
gular motion, first on one side and 
then on the other. By this means 
the canoo is impelled at a jpreat rate, 
and in a direction as straight ns a 
line can be drawn. In sailing from 
Kgooehsliac to Samganoodha, two or 
three canoes kept way with the ship, 
though she was going at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. Their fishing 
and hunting implements lie ready 
ujxm their canoes, under straps fixed 
for the purpose. They are alt made, 
in great perfection, of wood and bone, 
and differ very little from those used 
by the Greenlanders, os they are 
descrilxHl by Grants. The only dif- 
ference is in the point of the-missila 
dart, which in some we sow here is 
not above an inch long ; whereas 
Grant* says, that those of the Green- 
landers arc a foot and a half in length. 
These people are very expert in strik- 
ing fish, both in the sea and in rivers. 
They also make use of hooks and 
lines, nets and wears. The hooks are 
composed of bone, and the lines of 
sinews. 

The fishes which are common to 
other northern seas are found Uoio> 
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such m whales, grampuses, por- 
poises, swojd-fiah, halibut, cod, sal- 
trout,# soles, flat-fish ; several 
othfr sort a of small fish ; and there 
may be many more that we had no 
opportunity of seeing. Halibut and 
salmon seem to be in the greatest 
plenty, and on them the inhabitants 
of these isles subsist chiefly, at least 
they were the only sort of fish, ex- 
cept a few cod, which we observed to 
be laid up for their winter store. To 
the north of 60° the sea is in a man- 
ner destitute of small fish of every 
kind, but then whales are more num- 
erous. Seals, and that whole tribe of 
sea-animals, are not so numerous ns 
in many other seas. Nor can this be 
thought strange, since there is hardly 
any jwirt oT the coast on either con- 
tinent, nor any of the islands lying 
t^tween them, that is not inhabited, 
and whose inhabitants hunt these 
animals for their food and clothing. 
Sea-horses are, indeed, in prodigious 
numbers about the ice ; and the sea- 
otter is, I believe, nowhere found but 
in this sea. We sometimes saw' an 
animal with a head like a seal’s, that 
blew after the manner of whales. 

* It was larger than a seal, and its 
colour was white, with some dark 
spots. Probably this was the sea-cow 
or “manatee.” 

I think I may venture to assert, 
that sea and water fowls are neither 
in such numbers nor in such variety 
as with ns in the northern parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean. There are some, 
how ever, here that I do not remember 
tohaveseen any where else, particularly 
the Alca monochroa of Steller, and a 
black and white duck, which I con- 
ceive Jto be different from the stone- 
duck described by KrasheninikofT . 1 
All the other birds seen by us are 
mentioned by this author, except 
some that we met with near the ice ; 
and most if not all of these are de- 
scribed by Martin in his voyage to 
Greenland, It is a little extraordin- 

1 In his u Description of Kamts- 
rliatka,” published in French at Am- 
sterdam in 1770, and afterwards trans- 
lated into English. 
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ary that penguins, which are common 
in many parts of the world, should 
not be found in this sea. Albatrosses, 
too, are so very scarce that I cannot 
help thinking that this is not their 
proper climate. The few land-birds 
that we met with are the same with 
those in Europe; but there may be 
many others which w'e had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing. A very beautiful 
bird was shot in the woods at Norton 
Sound, which I am told is sometimes 
found in England, and known by the 
name of chatterer. Our people met 
with other small birds there, but in 
no great variety and abundance; such 
as the woodpecker, the bullfinch, the 
yellow finch, and a small bird called 
a titmouse. 

As our excursions and observations 
were confined wholly to the sea-coast, 
it is not to be expected that we could 
know much of the animals or vege- 
tables of the country. Except mos- 
quitoes, there are few other insects, 
nor reptiles that I saw, but lizards. 
There are no deer upon Oonalaslika 
or upon any other of the islands. 
Nor have they any domestic animals, 
not even dogs. Foxes and weasels 
were the only quadrupeds we saw ; 
but they told us that they had hares 
also and the “ nmrmottas men- 
tioned by KrasheninikofF. Hence it 
is evident that the sea and rivers 
supply the greatest share of food to 
the inhabitants. They are also 
obliged to the sea for all the wood 
made use of for building and other 
necessary purposes; for not a stick 
grows upon any of the islands nor 
upon the adjacent coast of the con- 
tinent. 

The learned tell ns, that the seeds 
of plants are by various means con- 
veyed from one part of the world to 
another ; even to islands in the midst 
of great oceans and far remote from 
any other land. How comes it to 
pass that there are no trees growing 
on this part of the continent of 
America, nor any other of the islands 
lying near it? They are certainly as 
well situated for receiving seeds, by 

2 Marmots. 
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all the various ways l have heard 
of, as any of those coasts that abound 
in wood* May not Nature have 
denied to some soil the power of rais- 
ing trees without the assistance of 
art t As to the drift-wood upon the 
shores of the islands 1 have no doubt 
that it comes from America. For 
although there may be none on the 
neighbouring coast, enough may grow 
farther up the country, which tor- 
rente in the spring may break loose 
end bring down to the sea* And not 
a little may be conveyed from the 
woody coasts, though they lie at a 
greater distance* 

There are a great variety of plants 
at Oonalashka, and most of them 
were in flower the latter end of J tine. 
Several of them are such as we find 
in Europe and in other parts of 
America, particularly in Newfound- 
land; and others of them, which are 
also met with in Kamchatka, arn 
eaten by the natives both there and 
here* The principal one 1 * the 
“faranne,” or lily root, which i« 
about the size of a root of garlic, 
round, made up of a mirnl>er of small 
cloves and grains like groats. When 
boiled it is somew hat like saloop ; the 
taste is not disagreeable, and we 
found means to make some good 
dishes with it. It does not seem to 
be in great plenty, for we got none 
but what IsmylofF gave us. We must 
reckon amongst the food of the 
natives some other wild roots; the 
stalk of a plant resembling Angelica; 
and berries of several different sorts, 
such as bramble- berries, eran-berrics, 
hurtle-berries, heath -berries, a small 
red berry which in Newfoundland in 
called partridge-berry ; and another 
brown berry unknown to us. This has 
somewhat of the taste of a sloe, but is 
unlike it in every other respect* It is 
very astringent if eaten in an yq uanti ty . 
Brandy might be distilled from it. 
Captain Clerke attempted to preserve 
some, but they fermented and became 
as strong as if they had been steeped 
in spirits* There were a few other 

E lants which we found serviceable, 
ut are not made use of by either 
Russians or natives; such as wild 


purslain, pea tops, a kind of aeorvy- 
eremwk «nd ****** others. All 
we found venr paUJmle dressed 
either in soups or in salads* Oa # tho 
low ground and in the valleys is 
plenty of grass, which grows very 
thick and to a greet length. I am 
of opinion that cattle might subsist 
at Oonaliiahka all the year round 
without being housed. And the soil 
in many places seemed capable of 
producing grain, roots, and vege- 
tables* But at present the Russian 
t raders and the natives seem satisfied 
with what Nature brings forth* 

Native sulphur was seen amongst 
the inhabitant* of the island, but 1 
had no opportunity of learning where 
they got it We found also ochre, 
a stone that gives a pnrfle colour, 
and another that gives a very good 
green. It may Iws doubted whether 
this last is known. In its natural 
state, it is of a grayish green colour, 
eoarse and heavy. It easily dissolves 
in oil; but when put into water it 
entirely loses its properties* Jt 
seemed to txs scarce tn Oonalsshka ; 
but we were told that it was in 
greater plenty on the Island Oone- 
mak. As to the stones about the 
shore and hills I saw nothing in them 
that was uncommon. 

The jK’oplo of Oonalsshka bury 
tht'ir dead on the summits of hills, 
and raise a little hillock over the 
grave* In a walk into the country 
one of the natives who attended nie 
pointed out several of these recep- 
tacles of the dead* There was one of 
them by the side of the road leading 
from the harbour to the village, over 
which was raised a heap or atones. 
It was observed that every onj who 
passed it added one to it. 1 1 saw in 
the country several atone hillocks 
that seemed to have been raised by 
art Many of them were apparently 
of great antiquity. What their 
notions are of the Deity and of a 

1 It is almost superfluous to recall 
here the ancient Celtic practice, and 
modern Scottish proverb of “adding 
a stone to the caxm n of any «** to 
whose memory honour was intended* 
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tur« I know not. I am ] at least was my opinion at this 

equally ^acquainted with their di- 1 time. 1 * 1 

versions; jiothing having been seen 
thpt could give us an insight into 
either* 


They are remarkably cheerful and 
friendly amongst each other ; and 
always behaved with great civility to 
us* The Russians told us that they 
never hail any connections with their 
women, because they were not Chris- 
tians. Our people were not so scrupu- 
lous ; and some of them had reason to 
repent that the females of Oonalashka 
encouraged their addresses without 
any reserve, for their health suffered 
by a distemper that is not unknown 
here. The natives of this island are 
also subject to the cancer, or a com- 
plaint li£e it, which those whom it 
attacks are very careful to conceal. 
4Liiey do not seem to be long-lived. 

1 nowhere saw a person, man or 
woman, whom I could suppose to be 
sixty years of age ; and but very 
few who appeared to bo above fifty. 
Probably their hard way of living 
may be the means of shortening thoir 
days. 

I have frequently had occasion to 
mention, from the time of our arrival 
in Prince William’s Sound, how re- 
markably the natives on this noith- 
west side of America resemble the 


CHAPTER VII. 

Is the morning of Monday the 26th 
we put to sea from Samganoodha har- 
bour, and, as the wind was southerly, 
stood away to the westward. My 
intention was now to proceed to Sand- 
wich Islands, there to spend a few of 
the winter months, in case we should 
meet with the necessary refreshments, 
and then to direct our course to Kamts- 
ehatka, so as to endeavour to be there 
by the middle of May the ensuing 
summer. In consequence of this re- 
solution, I gave Captain Clerke orders 
how to proceed in case of separation ; 
appointing Sandwich Islands for the 
ti rst place of rendezvous, and the har- 
bour of Petropaulowska in Kamts- 
diatka for the second. Soon after we 
were out of the harbour, the wind 
veered to the SE. and ESE., which 
bv the evening carried us as far as the 
western part of Oonalashka, where wo 
got the wind at S. With this wo 
stretched to the westward till 7 o'clock 
the next morning, when we wore and 
stood to tlio E. The wind by this 
time had increased in such a manner 


Greenlanders and Esquimaux, in 
various particulars of person, dress, 
weapons, canoes, and the like. How- 
ever, I was much less struck with 
this than with the affinity which we 
found subsisting between the dialects 
of the Greenlanders and Esquimaux 
and those of Norton Sound and Oon- 
alashka. This appears from a table 
of cyrresponding words which I put 
together. Enough is certain to war- 
rant this judgment, that there is 
groat reason to believe that all these 
nations are of the same extraction ; 
and if so, there can be little doubt 
of there being a northorn communi- 
cation of some sort by sea between 
this west side of America and the 
east side through Baffin's Bay, which 
communication, however, may be 
effectually shut up against ships by 
ieo and other impediments. Such 


as to reduce us to our three courses. 
It blew in very heavy squalls, attend- 
ed with rain, hail, and snow. 

At 9 o'clock in the morning of the 
28th, the Island of Oonalashlca boro 
SE., four leagues distant. We then 
wore and stood to the westward. Tho 
strength of the gale was now over, ami 
towards evening the little wind that 
blew insensibly veered round to the 
E., where it continued but a short 
time before it got to NE. and in- 
creased to a very hard gale with rain. 

I steered first to the southward ; and 
as the wind inclined to the N. ami 
N\V., I steered more westerly. On 

x The justice of Captain Cook’s 
inference lias been amply demon- 
strated since his time by the success 
of those expeditions, the history of 
which is familial* to all. 
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the 29th, at a lx in the morn* 

iug, we saw land extending from E. 
by 8. to 8. bv W., supposed to be the 
Inland Amognta. At eight, finding 
that we could not weather the island, 
as the wind had now veered to the 
westward. I gave over plying, and 
bore away for Oonala&hka, with a view 
of going to the northward and east* 
ward o? tha island, not daring to 
attempt a passage to the SE. of it in 
so ham a gale of wind. At the time 
we bore away, the land extended from 
E. by S. half S. to SSW., four leagues 
distant. The Longitude by the time- 
keeper was 191° 17 y and the Latitude 
53* SS*. At 11 o'clock, as we were 
steering to the NE., we discovered an 
elevated rook, like a tower, bearing 
N N E. half E- , four leagues distant. 1 1 
lies in the Latitudeof 53° 67' audin the 
Longitude of 191* 2\ Wc must have 
passed very near it in the night. We 
could judge of its steepness from this 
circumstance, that the sea, which now 
ran very high, broke nowhere but 
against it. At three in the afternoon, 
after getting a sight of Oomtlashka, 
we shortened sail and hauled the wind, 
not having time to got through the 
passage before night. At daybreak 
the next morning we tjore away under 
courses and close-reefed topsails, hav- 
ing a very hard gale at WNW., with 
heavy squalls attended with snow. 
At noon we were in the middle of the 
strait between Oonalashka and Oon- 
ella, the harbour of Sumganoodha 
bearing SSE. , one league distant. A t 
three in the afternoon, being through 
the strait and dear of the isles, Cajte 
Providence bearing WSW., two or 
three leagues distant, we steered to 
the southward under double-reefed 
topsails and courses, with the wind 
at WNW., a strong gale and fair 
weather. 

On Monday the 2d of November, 
the wind veered to the southward, 
and before night blew a violent storm, 
which obliged us to bring to. The 
Discovery fired several guns, which 
we answered, but without knowing on 
what occasion they were fired. At 8 
o'clock we lost sight of her and did 
not see her again till eight the next 


morning. At ten she joined us ; and 
as the height of the gale gras now 
over, and the wind had veered beck 
to WN W., we made sail and resumed 
our course to the southward. The 
6th in the evening, being in the Lati- 
tude of 42* 1? and in the Longitude 
of 20 r 26', the variation was 17* 15' 

K. The next morning, our Latitude 
bring 41* 20' and our Longitude 202% 
a shag or cormorant flew several times 
round the ship. As these birds sre 
seldom if ever known to fly far out 
of sight of land, 1 judged that some 
was not far distant. However, we 
could see none. In the afternoon, 
there being but little wind. Captain 
Clcrke came on board and informed 
j mo of a melancholy accident that 
! happened on board his ship the second 
night after we left Sumganoodha. 
i The main-tack gave way, Killed one c 
man, and wounded the boatswain and 
two or three more. In addition to 
this misfortune, I now learned that 
cm the evening of the 3d his sails and 
rigging received considerable damage; 
and that the guns which he fired were 
the signal to bring to. 

On the 8th the wind was at N., a 
gentle breeze, with clear weather. On 
the 9th, in the Latitude of 394% we 
had eight hours’ calm. This was 
succeeded by the wind from the 8. 
attended with fair weather. Availing 
ourselves of this, as man v of our people 
as could handle a needfe wero set to 
work to repair the sails ; and the 
carpenters were employed to put the 
boats in order. On the 12th at noon, 
being then in the Latitude of 38“ 14' 
and in the Longitude of 206“ 17', the 
wind returned back to the northward ; 
and on the 16th, in the Latitude of 
33“ 30', it veered to the E. At this 
time wc saw a tropic-bird and a dol- 
phin ; the first that we had observed 
during the passage. On the 17th the 
wind veered to the southward, where 
it continued till the afternoon of the 
19th, when a squall of wind and rain 
brought it at once round by the W. 
to the N. This was In the Latitude 
of 32 26', and in the Longitude of 
207 SO'. The wind presently in- 
creased to a very strong gale, attended 
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with rain, so as to bring us under 
tl on bl o - r^led topsails. In lowering 

down the tnain- topsail to reef it, the 
wdnd tore it quite out of the foot- 
rope ; and it was sol it in several 
other parts. This sail had only been 
brought to the yard the day before, 
after having had a repair. The next 
morning we got another topsail to 
the yard. This gale proved to be the 
forerunner of the trade-wind, which 
in Latitude 25° veered to the E. and i 
ESK. I continued to steer to the < 
eouth ward till daylight in the morn- ] 
iug of the 25th, at which time we were ! 
in the Latitude of 2o ,J 55'. 1 now 1 
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with the natives were to be allowed, 
that is, if it were left to every man's 
discretion to trade for wliat he pleased 
and in the manner he pleased; for 
this substantial reason 1 now pub- 
lished an order prohibiting all persons 
from trading except such as should be 
appointed by me and Captain Clerke, 
and even these were enjoined to trade 
only for provisions and refreshments. 
Women were also forbidden to be 
admitted into the ships, except under 
certain restrictions. But the evil I 
meant to prevent by this regulation, 

1 soon found had already got amongst 
them. 


spread the ships 1 and steered to the 
west. In the evening we joined, and 
at midnight brought to. At daybreak 
next morning land was seen extending 
from SSE. to W. We made sail and 
•stood for it. At eight it extended 
from SE. half S. to W., the nearest 
part two leagues distant. It was sup- 
posed that we saw the extent of the 
land to the E., but not to the W. 
We were now satisfied that the group 
of the Sandwich Islands had been only 
imperfectly diseovcied ; as those of 
them which we had visited in our 
progress northward all lie to tlie lee- j 
ward of our present station. 

In the country was an elevated j 
saddle hill, whose summit appeared 
above the clouds. From this hill the 
land fell in a gentle slope, and ter- 
minated in a steep rocky roast, against 
which the sea broke in a dreadful surf. 
Finding that we could not weather 
the island, I bore up and ranged along 
the coast to the westward. It was 
not long beforo we saw people on 
several parts of the shore, and some 
houses ami plantations. The country 
seemed to be both well wooded and 
watered, and running streams were 
seen falling into the sea in various 
places. As it was of the last import- 
ance to procure a supply of provisions 
at these islands, and experience hav- 
ing taught me that I could have no 
chance to succeed in this if a free trade 

1 To give the better chance of dis- 
covering the land, near which he knew 
that he had arrived. 


At noon the coast extended from 
S. 81° E. to N. 56° W. ; a low flat, 

I like an isthmus, bore S. 42° W. ; the 
J nearest shore three or four miles dis- 
tant ; the Latitude was 20° 59', and 
the Longitude 203° 50'. Seeing some 
canoes coining off to us, I brought to. 

1 As soon as they got alongside, many 
of the people who conducted them 
came into the ship without the least 
hesitation. We found them to be of the 
same nation with the inhabitants of 
the islands more to leeward which ve 
had already visited ; and, if we did not 
mistake them, they knew of our hav- 
ing been there. Indeed, it rather 
appeared too evident, for these people 
had got amongst them the venereal 
distemper, and as yet I knew of no 
other way of its reaching them but by 
an intercourse with their neighbours 
since our leaving them. We got from 
our visitors a quantity of cuttle-fish 
for nails and pieces of iron. They 
brought very little fruit and roots, 
but told us that they had plenty of 
them on their island, as also nogs and 
fowls. In the evening, the horizon 
being clear to the westward, we judged 
the westernmost land in sight to bo an 
island separated from that off which 
we now were. Having no doubt that 
the people would return to the ships 
next day with the produce of their 
country, 1 kept plying off all night, 
and in the morning stood closo in 
shore. At first only a few of the 
natives visited us ; but towards noon 
we had the company of a good many, 
who brought with them bread-fruit, 
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potatoes u taro ” or aldy roots, a few 
plantain^ and small pigs, all of which 
the? aMoangsd for nails and iron 
look Indeed* wo had nothing else 
to giro them. Wo continued trading 
with them till 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon* when, having disposed of all 
their cargoes, and not seeming in- 
clined to fetch more, we made sail 
and stood off shore. While we were 
lying to, though the wind blew fresh, 
I observed that the ships drifted to 
the east ; consequently there must 
have been a current setting in that 
direction. This encouraged me to 
ply to windward, with a view to get 
round the ea^t end of the island, and 
so have the whole leeside before us. 
In the afternoon of the 30th, being 
off the NE. end of the island, several 
canoes came off to the shifts. Most 
of these belonged to a chief named 
Tcrreeoboo, who came in one of them. 
He made me a present of two or three 
small pigs, and we got by barter from 
the other people a little fruit. After 
a stay of aoout two hours tiiey all left 
ns, except six or eight of their company 
who chose to remain on board. A 
double sailing canoe came soon after 
to attend upon them, which w© towed 
astern all night. In the evening wo 
discovered another island to wind- 
ward, which the natives call Owhy- 
hee. 1 The name of that oil which we 
had been for some days, we were also 
told, is Mowee. 

On the 1st of December, at eight in 
the morning, Owhyhee extended from 
S. 22° E. to S. 12° W. ; and Mo wee 
from N. 41° to N. 83° W. Finding 
that we could fetch Owhyhoe, I stood 
for it ; and oar visitors from Mowee, 
not choosing to accompany us, em- 
barked in their canoe anu went ashore. 
At seven in the evening we were close 
up with the north side of Owhyhee, 


1 Better known as Hawaii ; it is 
the largest of the group. Mowee is 
marked in the later maps as Maue 
1 lonolulu, the seat of government, is 
on the Island of Oahu, which in his 
former notice of the Sandwich Islands 
Cook merely mentions under the name 
of Woahoo (Book III,, Chapter XJL). 


where we spent the night standing off 
and on. in the morning^of the 9d 
we were surprised to see the summits 
of the mountains on Owhyhee coveaed 
with snow. They did not appear to 
be of any extraordinary height ; and 
yet in some places the enow seemed 
to be of a considerable depth, and to 
have lain there some time. As we 
drew near the shore some of the natives 
came off to us. They were a little shy 
at first ; but we soon enticed some of 
them on board, and at last prevailed 
upon them to return to the island and 
bring off what wo wanted. Soon after 
these reached the shore, we had com- 
pany enough, and few coming empty* 
landed, we got a tolerable supply of 
small pigs, fruit, and roots. We con- 
tinued trading with them xill six iti 
the evening, when we made sail and 
stood off, with a view of plying to wind* 
ward round the island. The current 
which 1 have mentioned as setting to 
the eastward had now ceased ; for we 
gaiued but little by plying. On the 
bth, in the evening, being about five 
leagues farther up the coast, and near 
the shore, we had some traffic with 
the natives. But as it had furnished 
only a trifliug supply, 1 stood in again 
the next morning, when wo had a 
considerable number of visitors ; and 
we lay to, trading with them till two 
in the afternoon. By that time we bad 
procured iH>rk, fruit, and roots suffi- 
cient for lour or five days. We then 
made sail and continued to ply to 
w indwacd. 

Having procured a quantity of 
sugar-cane, and having upon a trial 
made but a few days before found 
that a strong decoction of it produced 
a very palatable beer, I ordered Mine 
more to be brewed for our general use. 
But when the cask was now broached 
not one of my crew would even so 
much as taste it. As 1 had no motive 
in preparing this beverage but to save 
our spiiit for a colder climate, I gave 
myself no trouble, either by exerting 
authority or by having recourse to 

S enraasion, to prevail upon them to 
rink it, knowing that there was no 
danger qf the scurvy so long as we 
could got a plentiful supply of other 
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vegetables. But that I might not 
be disApupintcd in my views, I gave 
orders Hurt no grog should be served 
in* either ship. I myself and the 
officers continued to make use of this 
sugar-cane beer whenever we could 
get materials for brewing it. A few 
hops, of which we had some on board, 
improved it much. It lias the taste 
of new malt beer, and 1 believe no 
one will doubt of its being very whole- 
some. And yet my inconsiderate crew 
alleged that it was injurious to their 
health. They had no better reason to 
support a resolution which they took 
on our first arrival in King George’s j 
jNootkn] Sound, not to drink tin 
spruce-beer made there. Hut whether 
from a consideration that it was not 
the first time of their being requited 
to use that liquor, or from some other 
Reason, they aid not attempt to carry 
their purpose into actual execution ; 
and I nad never heard of it till now, 
when they renewed tlieir ignorant op- 
position to my best endeavours to serve ; 
them. Kverv innovation whatever on 
board a ship, though ever so much to 
the advantage of seamen, is sure to 
meet with thoir highest disapproba- 
tion. Both portable soup and sour 
kront 1 were at fiv&t condemned as 
stuff unfit for human beings. Few 
commanders have introduced into 
tlieir ships more novelties, as useful 
varieties of food and drink, than 1 have 
done. Indeed few commanders have 
had the same opportunities of trying 
such experiments, or been driven to 
the same necessity of trying them. It 
has, however, been in a great measure 
owing to various little deviations from 
established practice that 1 have been 
able to preserve my people, generally 
speaking, from that dreadful dis- 
temper the scurvy, which has perhaps 

1 Cook on liis second voyage took 
a quantity of this with him. He de- 
scribes it as cabbage cut small, towhich 
is put a little salt, juniper-berries, 
ana aniseed ; it is then fermented, 
and close packed in casks, where it 
will keep a long time, retaining its 
virtues as a wholesome vegetable food 
and a groat anti- scorbutic. 


destroyed more of our sailors in their 
peaceful voyages than have fallen by 
the enemy in militaiy expeditions. 

I kept at some distance from the 
coast till the 13th, when I stood in 
again six leagues farther to windward 
than we had as yet reached ; and after 
having some trade with the natives 
who visited us, returned to sea. I 
should have got near the shore again 
on the 15th for a supply of fruit or 
roots, but the wind happening to be 
at SE. by S. and SSE., I thought this 
a good time to stretch to the eastward, 
in order to get round, or at least to 
| get a sight of the south-east end of 
the island. The wind continued at 
SE. by S. most part of the 16th. It 
was variable between S. and E. on 
the 17th, and on the 18th it was con- 
tinually veering fiom one quarter to 
another, blowing sometimes in hard 
squalls, and at other times calm, with 
thunder, lightning, and rain. In the 
afternoon we had the wind westerly 
for a few hours, but in the evening it 
shifted to E. by S., and we stood to 
the southward close-hauled, under an 
easy sail, as the Discovery was at some 
distance astern. At this time the 
south-east point of the island bore 
8W. by S., about five leagues dis- 
tant ; and I made no doubt that I 
should be able to weather it. But at 
1 o’clock next morning it fell calm, 
and we were left td the mercy of a 
nortli-easterly swell which impelled 
us fast toward the land ; so that long 
before daybreak we saw lights upon 
the shore, which was not more than a 
league distant. The night was dark, 
with thunder, lightning, and rain. 

At 3 -o’clock the calm was succeeded 
by a breeze from E. blowing in squalls, 
with rain. We stood to the NE., 
thinking it the best tack to clear the 
coast ; but if it had been daylight, 
we should have chosen the other. At 
daybreak the coast was seen extend- 
ing from N. by W. to SW. by W., a 
dreadful surf breaking upon the shore, 
which was not more than half-a-leaguc 
distant. It was evident that we had 
been in the most imminent danger. 
Nor were wo yet in safety, the wind 
veering more easterly, so that for some 
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time we did but just keep our distance j 
from the coast* What made our situ* j 
atkm mote alarming was the leach- 
rope of the main-topsail giving wav, j 
which was the occasion of the sail's , 
being rent in two ; and the two top- ' 
gallant-sails gave way in the same 
manner, though not half worn out 
By taking a favourable opportunity, 
we soor* got others to the yards, and 
then we left the land astern. The 
Discovery, by being at some distance 
to the north, was never near the land, 
nor did we see her till 8 o’clock. 

As soon as daylight apjmued the 
natives ashore displayed a white flag, 
which we conceived to be a signal of 
peace and friendship. Sonic of them 
ventured out after us but the wind 
freshening, and it not Wing sale to 
wait, they were soon left astern. In 
the afternoon, after making another 
attempt to weather the eastern ex- 
treme, which failed* I gave it up and 
ran down to the Discovery. Indeed 
it was of no conseoueiice to got round ; 
the island, for we had seen its extent 
to the south-east, which was the thing 
1 aimed at; and according to the in- 
formation which we had got from the 
natives, there is no other island to the 
windward of this. However, as we 
were so near the south end of it, and 
as the least shift of wind in our favour 
would serve to carry us round, I did 
not wholly give Up the idea of weather- 
ing it, and therefore continued to ply. 
Oil the ‘20th at noon this south-east 
point bore S. three leagues distant, 
the snowy hills WNW. ( and we were 
about four miles from the nearest 
shore. In the afternoon some of tho 
natives came in their canoes, bring- 
ing with them a few pigs and plan* 
tains. The latter were very acceptable, 
having had no vegetables for some 
days; out the supply we now received 
was so inconsiderable, being barely 
sufficient for one day, that I stood in 
agiin the next morning till within 
three or four miles of the land, where 
we were met by a number of canoes 
laden with provisions. We brought 
to and continued trading with ihe 
people in them till four m the after* 
Boon, when, having got a pretty good 
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supply, we mode sail and stretched off 
to tae northward* * 

I had never met with % behaviour 
so free from reserve and suspicion* in 
my intercourse with any tribes of 
savages as we experienced in the 
people of this island* It wsa very 
common for them to send np into the 
ship the several articles they brought 
off for barter ; afterwards they would 
come in themselves and make their 
bargains on tho quarter-deck* The 
people of Otaheite, even after our 
repeated visits, do not care to put So 
much confidence In us. I infer from 
this that thnse of Owhyhee must be 
inure faithful in their dealings with 
one another than the inhabitants of 
i ) tahc*i tc are. For if littleJTaith were 
oWrved amongst themselves they 
would not be so ready to trust stran- 
gers. It is also to be observed* fB 
1 their honour, that they had # never 
I once attempted to cheat us in ex- 
changes, nor to commit a theft. They 
understand trading as well as most 
I>eople, and seemed to comprehend 
clearly the reason of our plying upon 
the coast. For though they brought 
oiF provisions in great plenty, particu- 
larly pigs, yet they kept up their 
price ; ami rather than dispose of them 
for less than they thought they were 
worth, would take them ashore again, 
O 11 the 22d, at eight til the morn- 
ing, we tacked to the south ward, with 
a fresh breeze at E. by N. At noon 
the Latitude was 20* 23' 30*, and tho 
snowy peak boro 8W. half 8. We 
bad a good view of it the preceding 
day, and the quantity of snow seemed 
to have increased ana to extend lower 
down the hill. I stood to the SK. 
till midnight, then tacked to the N. 
till four in the morning, when we re- 
turned to the 8E. tack; and as the 
wind was at NK. by K., we had hopes 
of weathering the island. We should 
have succeeded if the wind had not 
died away and left us to the mercy of 
a great swell, which carried us fast 
toward the land, which was not two 
leagues distant. At length we got 
our head off, and some light puffs of 
wind, which came with showers of 
rain, put us out of danger. While 
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^ M it were, becalmed, several 
of the isla^lers came off with hogs, 
fowls, fruit,* and roots. Out of one 
cante we got a goose, which was about 
the size of & Muscovy duck ; its plum- 
age was dark grey, and the bill and 
legs black. 

At lour in the afternoon, after pur- 
chasing everything that the natives 
had brought off, which was full as 
much as we had occasion for, we made 
sail and stretched to the N., w ith the 
wind at EN E. At midnight we tacked 
and stood to the SE. Upon a suppo- 
sition that the Discovery would see 
us tack, the signal was omitted ; but 
she did not see us, as wo afterwards 
found, ami continued standing to the 
N., for at ^avlight next morning she 
was not in sight. At this time, the 
w rather being hazy, we could not see 
iff, so that it was possible the Dis- 
^ovcry might be following us; and j 
being past the north-east part of th 
island 1 was tempted to stand on till, 
by the wind veering to NE., we could 
not weather the land upon the other 
tack. Consequently we could not 
stand to the N. to join or look lor the i 
Discovery. At noon we were by ob- j 
servation in the Latitude of 19 J 65' 
and in the Longitude of 205" 3' ; the 
south-east point of the island bore 8. 
by E. quarter E., six leagues distant; 
the other extreme bore N. 60° \V., 
and we w # ere two leagues from the 
nearest shore. At six in the evening 
the southernmost extreme of the island 
bore SW., the nearest shore seven or 
eight miles distant, so that we had 
now succeeded in getting to the wind- 
ward of the island, which w r e luid 
aimed' at with so much perseverance. 
The Discovery, however, was not yet 
to be seen ; but the wind, as wo had 
it, being very favourable for her to 
follow us, I concluded that it would 
not be long before she joined us. 1 
therefore kept cruising off this south- 
east point of the island, which lies in 
the Latitude of 19 * 34 ' and in the 
Longitude of 205 " 6', till I was satis- 
fied that Captain Clerke could not 
join me here. I now conjectured that 
he had not been able to weather the 
north-cast part of the island, and had 


gone to leeward in order to meet me 
that way. 

As I generally kept from five to ten 
leagues from the land, no canoes ex- 
cept one came off to us till the 28th, 
when we were visited by a dozen or 
fourteen. The people who conducted 
them brought, as usual, the produce 
of the island. I was very sorry that 
they had taken the trouble to come 
so far. For w*e could not trade with 
them, our old stock not being as yet 
consumed; and we had found by late 
experience that the hogs could not be 
kept alive, nor the roots preserved 
from putrefaction many days. How- 
ever, I intended not to leave this part 
of the island before I got a supply, as 
it would not be easy to retain to it 
again in case it should be found neces- 
sary. We began to be in want on the 
30th, and I would have stood in near 
the shore but was prevented by a 
aim ; but a breeze springing up at 
midnight from S. and SW., w’e were 
enabled to stand in for the land at 
daybreak. At 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing we were met by the islundcrs with 
1'iuit and roots but in all the canoes 
weie only tliieo small pigs. Our not 
having bought those which bad been 
lately brought oil may be supposed to 
be the reason of this very scanty 
supply. We brought to for the pui- 
poses of trade, but soon after our 
marketing w^is interrupted by a very 
hard rain, and besides w r o w ere rather 
too far from the shore. Nor durst I 
go nearer, for I could not depend upon 
the wind's remaining where it wras for 
a moment ; the swell also being high, 
and setting obliquely upon the shore, 
against which it broke in a frightful 
surf. In the evening the weather 
mended, the night w*as clear, and it 
was spent in making short boards. 

Betoro daybreak the atmosphere 
was again loaded with heavy clouds, 
and the New Year was ushered in 
with very hard rain, which continued 
at intervals till past 10 o’clock. The 
wind w r as southerly, a light breeze 
with some calms. When the rain 
ceased, the sky cleared and the breeze 
freshened. Being at this time about 
five miles from the laud, several 
3 i> 
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tuo«i wtind with fruit and root*, 
and at last tome bon were brought 
all. W* lay to, trading with them, 
tiQ 8 o’clock in the afternoon, when, 
having a tolerable supply, we made 
mil with a view of proceeding to the 
north-west or loesiae of the island, 
to look for the Discovery. It was 
neoeamry, however, the wind being 
at CL, j stretch first to the eastward, 
till midnight, when the wind came 
more favourable, and wo went upon 
the other tack. For several days past 
both wind and weather had been ex- 
ceedingly unsettled, and there fell a 
great deal of rain. The three follow- 
ing days were spent in running down 
the south-east sule of the islaud. For 
during the nights we stood off ami on, 
and part of each day was employed 
in lying to, in order to furnish an 
opportunity to the natives of trading 
with us. They sometimes came on 
board while we were five leagues from 
the shore ; but whether from a fear 
of losing their goods in the sea. or 
from the uncertainty of the market, 
they never brought much with them. 
The principal article procured was 
salt, which was extremely good. 

On the 5th, in the morning, wo 
passed the south point of the island, 
which lies in the Latitude of IS" 54”, 
and beyond it we found the coast to 
trend N. 60® W. On this point 
stands a pretty largo village, the in- 
habitants of which thronged off to 
the ship with hogs and women. It 
was not possible to keep the latter 
from coming on board ; and no women 
I ever met with were leas reserved. 
Indeed it appeared to me that they 
visited us with no other view than to 
make a surrender of their persons. 
As I had now got a quantity of salt, 
I purchased no hogs but suen as were 
fit for salting, refusing all that were 
under size. However we could seldom 
get any above fifty or sixty pounds 
weight. It was happy for us that wo 
still had some vegetables on board, 
for we now received few such produc- 
tions. I ndeed this part of the country, 
from its appearance, did not seem 
capable of affording them. Harks of 
its having been laid waste by the 


explosion of a volcano everywhere 
presented themselves ; and though 
we had as yet seen nothing like one 
upon the Island, the devastatiotrHhat 
it had mads in thta neighbourhood 
was visible to the naked eye. 1 This 
part of the coast Is sheltered from 
the reigning winds ; but ws could 
find no bottom to anchor upon, a line 
of 160 fathoms not reaching it, within 
the distance of hnlf-a-mile from ths 
shore. The islanders having all left 
us towards the evening, we ran a few 
miles down the coast, and then spent 
the night standing off and on. 

Thenext morning the nativesvisited 
. us again, bringing with them the same 
! articles of commerce as before. Being 
j now near the shore, I sc rtf Mr Bligh, 

: the master, in a boat to sound the 
. roast, with orders to land andtolqpk 
; for fresh water. Upon his return ho 
: reported that at two cables’ length 
) from the shore he had found no sound- 
j ings with a line of 160 fathoms ; that 
when he landed he found no stream 
or spring, but only rain water de- 
posited in holes upon the rocks, and 
even that was brackish from the spray 
of the sea ; and that the surface of 
the country was entirely composed of 
slags and ashes, with a few plants 
here and there Interspersed. Between 
ten and eleven we saw with pleasure 
the Discovery coming round the south 
point of the island ; and at one in the 
afternoon she joined us. Captain 
Clerke then coming on hoard, in- 
formed me that he had cruised four 
or five days where we were separated, 
and then plied round the east side of 
the island ; but that, meeting with 
unfavourable winds, he bad been car- 
ried to some distance from the coast. 
He had one of the islanders on board 
all this time, who had remained there 
from choice, and had refused to emit 
the ship though opportunities had 
offered. Having spent the night 
standing off and on, we stood In again 

* Several volcanoes are still active 
in the islands; and two of them, 
Morena Loa and Morena Kea, rise to 
the very respectable altitude of some 
15,000 feet. 
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the next morning, and when we were 
About a league from the shore many 
of the natives visited us. 

At daybreak on the 8th we found 
that the currents ^during the night, 
which we spent in plying, had carried 
us back considerably to windward ; 
so that we were now off the south- 
west point of the island. There we 
brought to, in order to give the na- 
tives an opportunity of trading with 
us. We spent the night as usual, 
standing off and on. It happened 
that four men and ten women who 
had come on board the preceding day 
still remained with us. As I did not 
like the company of the latter, I 
stood inshore towards noon, princi- 
pally with a view to get them out of 
the ship, aftd some canoes coining olF 
1 took that oppo?t unity of sending 
away our guests. We had light airs 
from NW. and SW., and calms, till 
eleven in the morning of the 10th, 
when the wind freshened at WNW., 
which, with a strong current setting 
to the SE., so much retarded us that 
in the evening between 7 and 8 o’clock 
the south point of the island bore 
N. 104° W., four leagues distant. 
The south snowy bill now bore N. 
14" E. 

At four in the morning of the lltli, 
the wind having fixed at W., I stood 
in for the land in order to get some 
refreshments. As we drew near the 
shore the natives began to come off. 
We lay to, or stood on and off, trad- 
ing with them all the day, but got a 
very scanty supply at last. Many 
canoes visited us whoso people had 
not a single thing to barter, which 
convinced us that this part of the 
island must be very poor, and that 
we had already got all that they 
could spare. Wo spent the 12th ply- 
ing off and on, with a fresh gale at 
WT A mile from the shore, and to the 
NE. of the south point of the island, 
having tried soundings, we found 

S ound at fifty-five fathoms dentil, 
e bottom a fine sand. At five in 
the evening we stood to the SW., 
with the wind at WNW., and soon 
after midnight we had* a calm. At 
8 o’clock next morning, haring got a 
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small breeze at SSE., we steered to 
the NNW. in for the land. Soon 
after, a few canoes came alongside 
with some hogs, but without any 
vegetables, which articles we most 
wanted. We had now made some 
progress ; for at noon the south point 
of the island bore S. 864° E., the 
south-west point N. 13° W., the 
nearest shore two leagues distant. 
Latitude by observation 18° 66', and 
our Longitude by the timekeeper 
203° 40’. We had got the length of 
the south-west point of the island in 
the evening ; but the wind now veer- 
ing to the westward and northward, 
during the night we lost all that we 
had gained. Next morning, being 
still off the south-west point of the 
island, some canoes came off, but they 
brought nothing that we were in want 
of. We had now neither fruit nor 
roots, and were under a necessity of 
making use of some of our sea provi- 
sions. At length some canoes from 
the northward brought us a small 
supply of hogs and roots. 

Wo had variable light aira^ next to 
a calm, the following day, till five in 
the afternoon, when a small breeze 
at ENE. springing up, we were at 
last enabled to steer along Bhore to 
the northward. The weather being 
fine, we had plenty of company this 
day, and abundance of everything. 
Many of our visitors remained with 
us on board all night, and we towed 
their canoes astern. At daybreak on 
the 16th, seeing the appearance of a 
bay, I sent Mr Bligh, with a boat 
from each ship, to examine it, being 
at this time three leagues off. Cauoes 
now began to arrive from all parts, so 
that before 10 o’clock, there were not 
fewer than a thousand about the two 
ships, most of them crowded with 
people, and well laden with hogs and 
other productions of the island. We 
had the most satisfying proof of their 
friendly intentions, for we did not see 
a single person who had with him a 
weapon of any sort. Trade and 
curiosity alone had brought them off. 
Among such numbers as we had at 
times on board, it is no wonder that 
some should betray a thievish duh. 
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position. One of our visitors took out 
of the ship s host’s rudder. He was 
discovered, but too late to recover it. 

1 thought this s good opportunity to 
show these people the use of fire-arms ; 
and two or three muskets, and as 
many four-pounders were fired over 
the canoe which carried off tbe rudder. 
As it was not intended that any of 
the si it should take effect, the snr- 
rounding multitude of natives seemed 
rather more surprised than frightened. 
In the evening. Hr Bligh returned 
and reported that he had found a bay 
in which was good anchorage and 
fresh water, in a situation tolerably 
easy to be come "at Into this bay 1 
resolved to carry the ships, there to 
refit and supply ourselves with ever)' 
refreshment that the place could 
afford. As night approached, the 
greater part of our visitors retired to 
the shore ; but numbers of them re- 
quested our permission to sleep oit 
board. Curiosity was not the only 
motive, at least with some ; for the j 
next morning several things were j 
missing, which determined me not to 
entertain so many another night. 

- At 11 o’clock in the forenoon we 
anchored in tbe bay (which is called 
by the natives Karakakooa), 1 in thir- 
teen fathoms water, over a sandy 
bottom, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the north-east shore. In 
this situation the south point of the 
bay bore S. by W., and the north point 
W. half N. We moored with the 
stream anchor and cable to the north- 
ward, unbent the sails, and struck 
the yards and topmasts. The ships 
continued to be much crowded with 
natives, and were surrounded by a 
multitude of canoes. 1 had nowhere 
in the course of my voyages, seen so 
numerous a body of people assembled 
in one place. For besides those who 

A It lies on the west side of Owby- 
bee or Hawaii, near the southern 
extremity of the island. 


had come off to us in canoes, ell the 
shore of the hay was #overed with 
spectators, and many hundreds were 
swimming round the shine like ehoals 
of fish. We could not out be etruck 
with the singularity of this scene ; 
and perhaps there were few on board 
who now lamented our having (ailed 
in our endeavour* to find a northern 
passage homeward last summer. To 
this disappointment we owed our har- 
ing it in our power to revisit the 
Sandwich Islands, and to enrich our 
voyage with a d iscovery which, though 
the last, seemed in many reapecta to 
be the most important that had 
hitherto been made by Europeans 
throughout the extent of the Pacific 
Ocean.* ^ 

* With these ardently confident ex- 
pressions of hopefulness, and of most 
justifiable satisfaction in the past and 
prospective achievement* of the voy- 
age— so vividly in contrast with the 
calamity that imminently impended 
— Captain Cook’s journal closes. The 
third volume of the Original Edition, 
written by Captain King, and consist- 
ing, with appendices, of between 600 
and 600 pages (equal to at least 260 
pages of the present edition), recounts 
in two books, V. and VI., the trans- 
actions on returning to the Sandwich 
Islands,” and the “transactions dur- 
ing the second expedition to the north 
by the way of Kamtschatka ; and on 
the return home by the way of Can- 
ton and the Cape of Good Hope.” 
As the death of Captain Cook dimin- 
ishes notably the interest of the voyage 
in its sequel, despite tbe elaborate 
and curious descriptions of Karats* 
chatka and the K amtsch adalts — and 
as there is little or nothing in the 
homeward route, that has net been 
perhaps more vividly described in the 
narratives of the older navigators, — 
only that part of Captain King’s vol- 
ume is here given, which relates to the 
mournful events in Karakakooa Bay. 
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* B 0 O K V. 

CAPTAIN KINO'S JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS ON RETURNING 
TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Karakakooa Bay is situated on tlie 
west side of the Island of Owhyliee, 
in a district called Akona. It is 
about a mile in depth, and bounded 
by two low points of land at the dis- 
tance of half-a- league, and bearing 
SSR. and NNW. from each other. 
On the north point, which is flat and 
barren, stands the village of Kow- 
rowa, and m the bottom of the bay, 
near a grove of tall cocoa-nut trees, 
tlffre is another village of a more 
considerable size called Kakooa : be- 
tween them runs a high rocky cliff, 
inaccessible from the sea shore. On 
the south side, the coast, for about a 
mile inland, has a nigged appearance; 
beyond which the country rises with 
a gradual ascent, and is overspread 
with cultivated enclosures and groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, where the habita- 
tions of the natives are scattered in 
great numbers. The shore all around 
tlie bay is covered with a black coral 
rock, which makes the landing very 
dangerous in rough weather ; except 
at the village of Kakooa, where there 
is a fine sandy beach, with a “ morai,” 
or burying-place, at one extremity, 
and a small well of fresh water at the 
other. This bay appearing to Cap- 
tain Cook a proper place to refit the 
ships, and lay in an additional supply 
of watefcand provisions, we moored on 
the north side, about a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, Kowrowa bear- 
ing NW. . a 

As soon as the inhabitants perceived 
our intention of anchoring in the bay, 
they came off from the shore in aston- 
ishing numbers, and expressed their 
joy by singing and shouting and 
exhibiting a variety of wild and ex* 
travagant gestures. The sides, the 
decks, and rigging of both ships were 
soon completely covered with them ; 


and a multitude of women and boys, 
who had not been able to get canoes, 
came swimming round us in shoals, 
many of whom, not finding room on 
board, remained the whole day play- 
ing in the water. Among the chiefs 
who came on board the Resolution 
was a young man called Pareea, whom 
we soon perceived to be a person of 
great authority. On presenting him- 
self to Captain Cook, he told him 
that ho was Jukanee 1 to the King of 
the island, who was at that time 
engaged on a military expedition at 
Mo wee, and was expected to return 
within throe m or four days. A few 
presents from Captain > Cook attached 
nim entirely to our interests, and he 
became exceedingly useful to us in 
the management of his countrymen, 
as we had soon occasion to experience. 
For we had not been long at anchor 
when it was observed that the Dis- 
covery had such a number of people 
hanging on one side, as occasioned 
her to heel considerably ; and that 
the men were unable to keep off the 
crowds which continued pressing into 
her. Captain Cook, being apprehen- 
sive that she might suffer some injury, 
pointed out the danger to Pareea, who 
immediately went to their assistance, 
cleared the ship of its incumbrances, 
and drove away the canoes that sur- 
rounded her. 

The authority of the chiefs over tlio 
inferior people appeared from this 
incident to be of the most despotic 
kind. A similar instance of it hap- 
pened the same day on board the Re- 
solution, where the crowd being so 


1 We afterward met with several 
others of the same denomination ; but 
whether it be an office, or some de- 
gree of affinity, we could never learn 
with certainty, — Note in Original Edi* 
tion . 
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great as to Impede the necessary busi- 
ness of the ship, we were obliged to 
have recourse to the assistance of 
Kaneena, another of their chiefs, who 
had likewise attached himself to Cap* 
tain Cook. The inconvenience we 
laboured under being made known, 
he immediately ordered his country- 
men to quit the vessel ; and we were 
not e little surprised to see them 
lump overboard without a moment's 
hesitation, all except one man, who 
loitering behind and showing some 
unwillingness to obey, Kaneena took 
him up in his arms and threw him 
into the sea. Both these chiefs were 
men of strong and well-proportioned 
bodies, and of countenances remark- 
ably pleasing. Kaneena especially 
was one of the finest men I ever saw. 
He was about six feet high, had 
regular and expressive features, with 
lively, dork eyes ; his carriage was 
easy, firm, and graceful: 

It has been already mentioned that 
during our long crui.se off this island 
the inhabitants had always behaved 
with great fairness and honesty in 
their dealings, and had not shown 
the slightest i»ro{>eiisity to theft ; 
which appeared to us the more ex- 
traordinary, because those with whom 
we had hitherto held any intercourse 
were of the lowest rank, either ser- 
vants or fisherman. We now found 
the case exceedingly altered. The 
immense crowd of islanders which 
blocked up every part of the ship*, 
not only afforded frequent opportunity 
of pilfering without risk of discovery, 
but our inferiority in number held 
forth a prospect of escaping with im- 
punity in case of detection. Another 
circumstance to which we attributed 
this Alteration in their behaviour, 
was the presence and encouragement 
of their chiefs ; for, generally tracing 
the booty into the possession of some 
men of consequence, we had the 
strongest reason to suspect that these 
depredations were committed at their 
instigation. 

Soon after the Resolution had got 
into her station, our two friends, 
Pareeaand Kaneena, brought on board 
a third chief named Koan, who, we 


were told, was a priest, and had been 
in his youth a distinguished warrior. 
He was a little old uumpof an emaci- 
ated figure ; his eyes exceedingly 
sore and red, and his body covered 
with a wfyite leprous scurf, the effects 
of an immoderate use of the f< ava.” 
Being led into the cabin, he ap- 
proached Captain Cook with great 
veneration, ami threw over his shoul- 
ders a piece of red cloth which he had 
brought along with him. Then step- 
ping a few paces back, he made an 
offering of a small pig which he held 
in his hand, whilst he pronounced a 
discourse that lasted for a consider- 
able time. This ceremony was fre- 
quently repeated during our stay at 
O why bee, ami appeared* to us from 
many circumstances to be a sort of 
religious adoration. Their idols we 
found always arrayed with red eldlh 
| in the same manner as was done to 
Captain Cook ; and a small pig wan 
their usual offering to the M Eatooas." 
Their speeches, or prayers, were 
uttered, too, with a readiness and 
volubility that indicated them to be 
according to some formulary. When 
this ceremony was over, Koah dined 
with Captain Cook, eating plentifully 
of wliat was set before him ; but. like 
the rest of the inhabitants of the 
j islands in these seas, could scarcely 
{ he prevailed on to taste a second time 
our wine or spirits. In the evening, 
Can tain Cook, attended by Mr Rayly 
and myself, accompanied him on 
shore. We landed at the beach, and 
were received by four men who Carried 
wands tipped with dog’s hair, and 
marched before us, pronouncing with 
a loud voice a short sentence, In 
which we could only distinguish the 
word "Orono .” 1 The crowd which 

1 Captai n Cook generally went by this 
name amongst the natives of Owhyhee ; 
but we could never learn its precise 
meaning. Sometimes they applied it 
to an invisible being, who, they said, 
lived in the heavens. We also found 
that it was a title belonging to a per- 
sonage of great rank and power in 
the island, who resembles pretty 
much the Delai lama of the Tartars, 
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had boon collected on the shore re- 
tired at oui^approach, and not a per- 
son was to bwseen, except a few lying 
prostrate on the ground near the huts 
of the adjoining village. 

Before I proceed to relate the 
adoration that was paid to Captain 
Cook, and the peculiar ceremonies 
with which he was received on this 
fatal island, it will bo necessary to 
describe the “morai,” situated, as I 
have already mentioned, at the south 
side of the beach at Kakooa. It was 
a square, solid pile of stones, about 
forty yards long, twenty broad, and 
fourteen in height. The top was Hat 
and well-paved, and surrounded by a 
wooden rail, on which were fixed the 
sculls of the captives sacrificed on the 
death of their chiefs. In the centre 
of t lie area stood a ruinous old build- 
up of wood, connected with the rail 
on each side by a stone wall which 
divided the whole space into two 
parts. On the side next the country 
were live poles, upward of twenty feet 
high, supporting an irregular kind of 
scaffold ; on the opposite side, towards 
the sea, stood two small houses with 
a covered communication. 

We were conducted by Koah to the 
top of this pile by an easy ascent 
leading from the beach to the north- 
west corner of the area. At the en- 
trance we saw two large wooden 
images, with features violently dis- 
torted, ami a long piece of carved 
wood, of a conical form inverted, 
rising from the top of their heads ; 
the rest was without form, and wrap- 
ped round with red cloth. We were 
here met by a tall young man with a 
long beard, who presented Captain 
Cook tp the images, and after chant- 



poles were fixed. At the foot of them 
were twelve images ranged in a semi- 
circular form, and before the middle 
figure stood a high stand or table, 

exactly resembling the whatta of 

Otaheite, on which lay a putnd hog, 

an d tho Ecclesiastical Emperor of 
Japan . — Note in Original Edition . 
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and under it pieces of sugar-cane, 
cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, and 
sweet potatoes. Koah having placed 
the Captain under this stand, took 
down the hog and held it toward 
him ; and after having a second time 
addressed him in a long speech, pro- 
nounced with much vehemence and 
rapidity, he let it fall on the ground, 
and led him to the scaffolding, which 
they began to climb together, not 
without great risk of falling. At this 
time wo saw, coming in solemn pro- 
cession, at the entrance of the top of 
the “moral," ten men carrying a 
live hog and a large piece of red cloth. 
Being advanced a few paces, they 
stopped and prostrated themselves ; 
and Kaireekeca, tho young man 
above mentioned, went to them, and 
receiving tho cloth, carried it to Koah, 
who wrapped it round the Captain, 
and afterwards offered him the hog, 
which was brought by Kaireekeea, 
with the same ceremony. 

Whilst Captain Cook was aloft in 
this awkward situation, swathed round 
with red cloth, and with difficulty 
| keeping his hold amongst the pieces 
of rotten scaffolding, Kaireekeea and 
Koah began their office, chanting 
sometimes in concert, and sometimes 
alternately. This lasted a consider- 
able time ; at length Koah let the 
hog drop, when he and the Captain 
descended together. He then led him 
to the images before mentioned, and 
having said something to each in a 
sneering tone, snapping his fingers at 
them as he passed, he brought him 
to that in the centre, which, from its 
being covered with red cloth, appeared 
to be in greater estimation than the 
rest. Before this figure he prostrated 
himself, and kissed it, desiring 
Captain Cook to do the same, who 
suffered himself to be directed by 
Koah throughout the whole of this 
ceremony. We were now led back 
into the other division of the “morai,” 
where there was a space ten or twelve 
feet square, sunk about three feet 
below the level of the are^ Into 
this we descended, and Captain Cook 
was seated between two wooden idols, 
Koah supporting one of his aims, 
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whilst 1 w is desired, to rapport the j 
other. At this time arrived a second i 
procession of natives! carrying a 
naked hog and a pudding, some 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and other 
vegetables. When they approached 
us, Kaireekeea put himself at their 
headland presenting the pig to Cap- 
tain Cook m the usual manner, began 
the same Mud of chant as before, his 
companions making regular responses. 
We observed that after every response 
their parts became gradually shorter, 
till towards the close Kaireckcea’a 
consisted of only two or three words, 
which the rest answered by the word 
“Orono.” 


as we passed along the shorn Wo 
immediately wont on board* our minds 
full of what we had segn, and ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the good 
dispositions of our new (Honda. The 
meaning of the various ceremonies 
with which wo had been received, and 
which, on acconnt of their novelty 
and singularity, have been related at 
length, can only bo the subject of 
conjectures, and those uncertain ami 

S artial ; they were, however, without 
oubt, expressive of high resj&ct on 
the part of the natives, and as far as 
related to the person of Captain Cook 
they seemed approaching to adora- 
tion. 


When this offering was concluded, 
which lasted a quarter of an hour, the 
natives sat down fronting us, and 
began to cut up the baked hog, to 
peel the vegetables, and break the 
cocoa - nuts ; whilst others employed 
themselves in brewing the “ava,” 
which is done by chewing it in the 
same manner as at the Friendly 
Islands. Kaireekeea then took part 
of the kernel of a cocoa-nut, which 
he chewed, and wrapping it in a pieco 
of cloth, rubbed with it the Captain's 
face, head, hands, arms, and sliotil- 


The next morning I went on shore 
with a guard of eight marines, includ- 
ing the corponu and lieutenant, 
having orders to erect the observatory 
in such a situation as might bait 
enable me to superintend ana protect 
the waterers and the other working 
parties that were to be on shore. As 
we were viewing a spot conveniently 
situated for this purpose in the middle 
of the village, Pareea, who was always 
rea<iy to show both his power and his 
oodwill, offered to pull down some 
onscs that would have obstructed our 


ders. The 44 ava M was then handed 
round, and after we had tasted it, 
Koah and Pareea began to pull the 
flesh of the hog in nieces, and to put it 
into our mouths, i had no great objec- 
tion to being fed by Pareea, who was 
very cleanly in his person ; but Cap- 
tain Cook, who was served by Koah, 
recollecting the putrid hog, could not 
swallow a morsel ; and his reluctance, 
as may be supposed, was not dimin- 
ished, when the old man, according 
to his own mode of civility, had 
chewed it for him. When this last 
ceremony was finished, which Cap- 
tain Cook put an end to as soon as 
he decently could, we quitted the 
44 morai,” after distributing amongst 
the people some pieces of iron and 
other trifles, with which they seemed 
highly gratified. The men with 
wands conducted us to the lioats, 
repeating the same words as before. 
The people again retired, and the few 
that remained prostrated themselves 


observations. However, we thought 
it proper to decline this offer, and 
fixed on a field of sweet potatoes ad- 
joining to the 44 moral, which was 
readily granted us ; and the priests, to 
prevent the intrusion of the natives, 
immediately consecrated the place by 
fixing their wands round the wall by 
which it was enclosed. This sort of 
religious interdiction they csll 44 ta- 
boo, M a word we heard often repeated 
during our stay amongst theee island- 
era, and found to be of very pqprerfttl 
and extensive operation. It procured 
us even more privacy than we desired. 
No canoes ever presumed to land 
near us j the natives sat on the wall, 
but none offered to come within the 
tabooed space till he had obtained ocur 
permission. But though the men, at 
our request, would come across the 
field with provisions, yet not all our 
endeavours could prevail on the women 
to approach us. Presentrwere tried, 
but without effect; Pareea and Koah 
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wwr© tempted to bring them, but in 
vain; wet were invariably answered 
that the Eatooa M and Terreooboo 
(which was the name of their King) 
would kill them* This circumstance 
afforded no small matter of amuse- 
ment to our friends on board, where 
the crowds of people, and particularly 
of women, that continued to flock 
thither, obliged them almost every 
hour to clear the vessel in order to 
have room to do the necessary duties 
of the ship. On these occasions 200 
or 300 women were frequently made 
to jump into the water at once, where 
they continued swimming and play- 
ing about till they could again pro- 
cure admittance. 

From yie 10th to the 24th, when 
Pareea and Koah left us to attend 
Terreeoboo, who had landed on some • 
%ther part of the island, nothing very 
material happened on board. The 
calkers were set to work on the sides 
of the ships, and the rigging was care- 
fully overhauled and repaired. The 
salting of hogs for sea-store was also 
a constant and one of the principal 
objects of Captain Cook's attentions. 

It has generally been thought imprac- 
ticable to cure the flesh of animals by 
salting in tropical climates, the pro- 
gress of putrefaction being so rapid as 
not to allow time for the salt to take 
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event answered his most sanguine 
expectations. 1 

f I shall now return to our transac- 
j tions on shore at the observatory, 

] where we had not been long settled 
j before we discovered in our neighbour- 
hood the habitations of a society of 
priests, whose regular attendance at 
the “morai M had excited our curiosity. 
Their huts stood round a pond of 
water, and were surrounded by a 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, which separ- 
ated them from the beach and the 
rest of the village, and gave the place 
an air of religious retirement. On 
my acquainting Captain Cook with 
these circumstances, he resolved to 
pay them a visit. On his arrival at 
the beach he was conducted to a 
sacred building called Harre-no-Orono 
or the house of Orono, and seated 
before the entrance, at the foot of a 
wooden idol of the same kind with 
those on the “morai.” I was here 
again made to support one of his 
arms, and after wrapping him in red 
cloth, Kaireekeea, accompanied by 
twelve priests, made an ottering of a 
pig with the usual solemnities. The 
pig was tli on strangled, and a fire 
being kindled, it was thrown into the 
embers ; and after the hair was singed 
off it was again presented, with a 
repetition of the chanting in the man- 


(ns they express it) before the meat 
gets a taint, which prevents the effect 
of the pickle. We do not find that 
experiments relative to this subject 
have been made by the navigators of 
any nation before Captain Cook. In 
his first trials, which were made in 
1774 during liis second voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean, the success lie met with, 
though very imperfect, was yet suffi- 
cient to convince him of the error of 
the received opinion. As the voyage 
in which he was now engaged was 
likely to be protracted a year beyond 
the time for which the fillips had 
been victualled, he was under the 
necessity of providing by some such 
means for the subsistence of the 
crews, or of relinquishing the fur- 
ther prosecution of his discoveries. 
He therefore lost no opportunity of 
renewiug his attempts, and the 


ner before described. The dead pig 
was then held for a short time under 
the Captain's nose, after which it was 
laid, with a cocoa-nut, at his feet, 
and the performers sat down. The 
4< ava” was then brewed and handed 
round, a fat hog ready dressed was 
brought in, and we were fed as be- 
fore. 

During the rest of the time we 
remained in the bay, whenever Cap- 
tain Cook came on shore he was at- 
tended by one of these priests, who 
went before him giving notice that 

1 After describing the process. King 
says : “I brought home with me 
some barrels of this pork which was 
pickled at Owhyhee in January 1779, 
and was tasted by several persons in 
England about Christmas 1780, and 
found perfectly sound and wholesome.” 
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the M Orono , ‘ Lad landed, and order* j 
ing the people to prostrate themselves. 
The seme person also constantly ac- 
companied nim on the water, stand* 
ing in the bow of the boat with a 
wand In his hand, and giving notice 
of hie approach to the natives who 
were in canoes, on which they imme* 
diately left off paddling and lay down 
on their f"ea till he had passed. 
Whenever he stopped at the observa- 
tory, Kaireekeca and his brethren im- 
mediately made their appearance with 
hogs, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, Ac., and 
presented them with the usual solem- 
nities. It was on these occasions that 
some of the inferior chiefs frequently 
requested to be permitted to make an 
offering to the “ Oroiio.” When this 
was granted, they presented the hog 
themselves, generally with evident 
marks of fear in their countenances, 
whilst Kaireekeea and the priests 
chanted their accustomed hymns. 
The civilities of this society were not, 
however, confined to mere ceremony 
and parade. Our party on shore re- 
ceived from them every day a constant 
supply of hogs and vegetables more 
than sufficient for our subsistence, 
and several canoes loaded with pro- 
visions were sent to the ships with 
the same punctuality. No return 
was ever demanded or even hinted at 
in the most distant manner. Their 
presents were made with a regularity 
more Kke the discharge of a religious 
duty than the effect of mere liberality ; 
and when we inquired at whose charge 
all this munificence was displayed, we 
were told it was at the expense of a 
great man called Kaoo, the chief of 
the priests and grandfather to Kairee- 
keea, who was at that time absent 
attending the King of the island. 

As everything relating to the char- 
acter and behaviour of this people 
must be interesting to the reader on 
account of the tragedy that was after- 
wards acted here, it will be proper to 
acquaint him that we had not always 
so much reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the warrior chiefs, or 
4t Eareea*” as with that of the priests. 
In all our dealings with the former 
we found them sufficiently attentive 


to their own interests ; and besides 
their habit of stealing, whicj^ may ad 1 
mit of some excuse from we univer- 
sality of the practice amongst |Jie 
islanders of these seas, they made use 
of other artifices equally dishonour* 
able. I shall only mention one in- 
stance, in which we discovered with 
regret our friend Xoah to be a party 
principally concerned. As the chiefs 
who brought us presents of hogs were 
always sent back handsomely reward- 
ed, we had generally a greater supply 
than wo could make use of. On these 
occasions Koah, who never failed in 
his attendance on us, used to beg such 
as we did not want, and they were 
always given to him. It one day 
happened that a pig was presented us 
by a man whom Koah him£df intro- 
duced as a chief who was desirous of 
paying his respects ; and we recollected^ 
the pig to be the same that had been 
jpiven to Koah just before* This lead* 
mg us to suspect some trick, we found, 
oq further inquiry, the pretended 
chief to be an ordinary person ; and 
on connecting this with other circum- 
stances, we uad reason to suspect 
that it was not the first time we uad 
been the dupes of the like imposition. 

Things continued in this state till 
the 24th, when we were a good deal 
surprised to find that no canoes jwere 
suffered to put off from the snore* 
and that the natives kept close to 
their houses. After several hours* 
suspense, wo learned that the bay was 
tabooed, and all intercourse with us 
interdicted, on account of the arrival 
of Terrecoboo. As we had not fore* 
seen an accident of this sort, the crews 
of both ships were obliged to pass the 
day without their usual supply of 
vegetables. The next morning* there- 
fore, they endeavoured both by threats 
and promises to induce the natives to 
come alongside ; and as some of thorn 
were at last venturing to put off, a 
chief was observed attempting to drive 
them away. A musket was immedi- 
ately fired over his head to make him 
desist, which had the desired effect, 
and refreshments were soon after pur* 
chased as usual. In the afternoon 
Terreeoboo arrived* and visited the 
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tbips in a private mariner, attended 
oiihr by qpe canoe in which were his 
wife and children. He stayed on 
board till near 10 o'clock, when he 
returned to the village of Kowrowa. 

The next day about noon the King, 
in a large canoe attended by two 
others, set out from the village and 
paddled toward the ships in great 
state. Their appearance was gi*and 
and magnificent. In the first canoe 
were Terreeoboo and his chiefs, dress- 
ed in their rich feathered cloaks and 
helmets, and armed with long spears 
and daggers ; in the second came the 
venerable Kaoo, the chief of the 
priests, and his brethren, with their 
idols displayed oil red cloth. These 
idols were busts of a gigantic size, 
made of*wicker-woik, and curiously 
covered with small feathers of various 
•Colours wrought in the same manner 
with their cloaks. Their eyes were 
made of large pearl oysters, witli a 
black nut fixed in the centre ; their 
mouths were set with a double row of 
the fangs of dogs, and, together with 
the rest of their features, were strangely 
distorted. The third canoe was filled 
with hogs and various sorts of vege- 
tables. As they went along the priests 
in the centre canoe sung their hymns 
with great solemnity ; and after ped- 
dling round the ships, instead of 
going on board as was expected, they 
made toward the shore at the beach 
where we were stationed. As soon as 
1 saw them approaching I ordered out 
our little guard to receive the King ; 
and Captain Cook, perceiving that he 
was going on shore, followed him ami 
arrived nearly at the same time. We 
coaducted them into the tent, where 
thevhad scarcely been seated when 
the King rose up and in a very grace- 
ful manner threw over the Captain’s 
shoulders- the cloak he himself wore, 
put a feathered helmet on his head, 
and a curious fan into his hand. He 
also spread at his feet live or six other 
cloaks, all exceedingly beautiful and 
of the greatest value. His attendants 
then brought four very large bogs, 
with sugar-canes, cocoa-nuts, and 
bread-fruit $ and this part of ^ the 
ceremony was concluded by the King's 
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exchanging names with Captain Cook, 
which amongst all the islanders of 
the Pacific Ucean is esteemed the 
strongest pledge of friendship. A 
procession of priests, with a venerable 
old personage at their head, now ap- 
peared, followed by a long train of 
men leading large hogs, and others 
carrying plantains, sweet potatoes, 
&c. By the looks and gestures of 
Kaireekeea I immediately knew the 
old man to be the chief of the priests 
before mentioned, on whose bounty 
wo had so long subsisted. He had a 
niece of red cloth in his hands, which 
he wrapped round Captain Cook’s 
shoulders, and afterward presented 
him with a small pig in the usual 
form. A seat was then made for him 
next to the King, after which Kairee- 
keea and his followers began their cere- 
monies, Kaoo and the chiefs joining 
in the responses. 

I was surprised to see in the person 
of this King the same infirm and 
maciated old man that came on board 
the Resolution when we ivere off the 
north-east side of the Island of Mowee ; 
and we soon discovered amongst his 
attendants most of the persons who at 
that time had remained with us all 
night. Of this number were the twro 
founger sons of the King, the eldest 
)f whom was sixteen years of age, and 
lis nephew Maiha-Mailia, whom at 
first we had some difficulty in recol- 
lecting, his hair being plastered over 
frith a dirty browm paste and powder 
which was no mean heightening to 
the most savage face I ever beheld. 
As soon as the formalities of the 
meeting were over, Captain Cook car- 
ried Terreeoboo, and as many chiefs 
as the pinnace could hold, on board 
the Resolution. They were received 
with every mark of respect that could 
be shown them; and Captain Cook, 
in return for the feathered cloak, put 
a linen shirt on the King, and girt 
liis own hanger round him. The 
ancient Kaoo, and about half-a-dozen 
more old chiefs, remained on shore 
and took up their abode at the priests* 
houses. During all this time not a 
canoe was seen in the bay, and the 
natives either kept within their hutfll 
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or lay prostrate on tin ground* Be- 
ioro the King left the Resolution, 
Captain Cook obtained loom for the 
Mtiw to come and trade with the 
ships aa usual ; but the women* for 
what reaeon we could not learn, still 
continued under the effects of the 
“taboo/* that fe, were forbidden to 
stir from home or to have any com- 
municatiot with us. 


CHAPTER II* 

Thu quiet and inoffensive behaviour 
of the natives having taken away every 
apprehension of danger, we did not 
hesitate to trust ourselves amongst 
them at all times and in all situa- 
tions* The officers of both ships went 
daily up the country in small parties, 
or even singly, and frequently remained 
out ths whole night. It* would be 
endless to recount all the instances of 
kindness and civility which we re- 
ceived upon those occasions. Wher- 
ever we went the people flocked about 
us, eager to offer every assistance in 
their power, and highly gratified if 
their services were accepted. V arious 
little arts were practised to attract 
our notice or to delay our departure. 
The boys and girls ran before as we 
walked through their villages, and 
stopped us at every opening where 
there was room to form a group for 
dancing. At one time we were invited 
to accept a draught of cocoa-nut milk 
or some other refreshment, under the 
shade of their huts ; at another we 
were seated within a circle of young 
women, who exerted ail their skill and 
agility to amuse us with songs and 
dances. The satisfaction we derivod 
from their gentleness and hospitality 
was, however, frequently interrupted 
by that propensity to stealing which 
they have m common with all the 
other islanders of these seas. This 
circumstance was the more distressing 
as it sometimes obliged us to have 
recourse to acts of severity which we 
should willingly have avoided if the 
necessity of the case had not absolutely 
failed fpr them* Some of their most 


expert swimmers were one day dis- 
covered under the ships dating out 
ths filling-nails of tnefi sheathing, 
which they performed very dexter- 
ously by means of a short stick with 
a flint stone fixed in the end of it. 
To put a stop to this practice, which 
endangered the very existence of the 
vessels, we at first fired small shot 
at the offenders; but they easily got 
out of our reach by diving under 
the ship's bottom, it was therefore 
found necessary to make an example 
by flogging oue of them on board the 
Discovery. 

About this time a Urge party of 
gentlemen from both ships set out 
on an excursion into the interior parts 
of the country, with a view of examin- 
ing its natural productions. [This] 
afforded Kaoo a fresh opportunity of 
showing his attention ana generosity.* 
For as soon as he was informed of 
their departure, he sent a largw supply 
of provisions after them, together with 
orders that the inhabitants of the 
country through which they were to 
pass should give them every assistance 
in their j>ow©r. And to complete tile 
delicacy and disinterestedness of his 
conduct, even the people he employed 
could not be prevailed on to accept 
the smallest present. After remain- 
ing out six days our officers returned 
without having being able to penetrate 
above twenty miles into the island : 
partly from want of proper guides, and 
partly from the impracticability of the 
country. 

The head of the Resolution's rudder 
being found exceedingly shaken, and 
most of the pintles either loose or 
broken, it was unhung and sent on 
shore, on the 27th in the morning, to 
undergo a thorough repair. At the 
same time the carpenters were sent 
into the country, under conduct of 
some of Kaoo 'a people, to cut planks 
for the head rail-work, which was also 
entirely decayed and rotten* On the 
28th Captain Clerke, whose 111 health 
confined him for the most part on 
board, paid Terreeoboo his first visit 

ms hut on shore. He was received 
with the same formalities as trers ob- 
served with Captain Cook ; and on 
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W* coming »way, though the viai antagonist : and If acain victorion* 
waa quite unexpected, he received a for a third, till he wm* at last in lie a 


WM quite unexpected, he received a fora'third, till he was at JastTnTis 
pnMent ob thirty large hogs and as turn defeated. A singular rule ob- 
mgch fruitand roots as hu crew could served in these combats is, that whilst 
consume m a week, any two are preparing to fight, a third 

An wo had not yet seen anything of person may step in and choose either 
their sports or athletic exercises, the of them for his antagonist, when the 


n .. - . r j, — - °* them for his antagonist, when the 

iiatives, at the request of some of our other is obliged to withdraw. Some- 
officers, entertained us this evening times three or four followed each other 
with a boxing-match. Though these in this manner before the match was 
games were much inferior, as well in settled. When the combat proved 
point of solemnity and magnificence, longer than usual, or appeared too 
as in the skill and powers of the com- unequal, one of the chiefs generally 
b&tanta, to what we had seen exhibited stopped in and ended it by putting a 
at the Friendly Islands, yet as they stick between the combatants. The 
differed in some particulars, it may same good humour was preserved 
not be improper to give a short account throughout which we before so much 
of them. We found a vast concourse admired in the Friendly Islanders. 


differed in some particulars, it may same good humour was preserved 
not be improper to give a short account throughout which we before so much 
of them. We found a vast concourse admired in the Friendly Islanders, 
of people assembled on a level spot of As these games were given at our 
ground A a little distance from our desire, we found it was universally 
tents. A long space was left vacant expected that we should have borne 
•in the midst of them, at the upper our part in them ; but our people, 
end of which sat the judges, uuder though much pressed by the natives, 
three standards, from whicli hung turned a deaf ear to their challenge, 
slips of cloth of various colours, the remembering full well the blows they 
skins of two wild geese, a few small got at the Friendly Islands, 
birds, and bunches of feathers. When This day died William Watman, a 


the sports were ready to begin, the 
signal was given by the judges, and 
immediately two combatants appeared. 
They came forward slowly, lifting up 
their feet very high behind, and draw- 
ing their hands along the soles. As 
they approached, they frequently eyed 
each other from head to foot in a con- 
temptuous manner, casting several 
arch looks at the spectators, straining 
their muscles, and using a variety of 
affected gestures. Being advanced 
within reach of each other, they stood 
with both arms held out straight be- 
fore their faces, at which part ail their 
blows were aimed. They struck in 
what appeared to our eyes an awkward 
manner, with a full swing of the arm ; 
made no attempt to parry, but eluded 
their adversary a attack by an inclina- 
tion of the body or by retreating. The 
battle wasquiefcly decided ; for if either 
of them was knocked down, or even 
fell by accident, he was considered as 
vanquished, and the victor expressed 
his triumph by a variety of gestures, 
which usually excited, as was in- 
tended, a loud laugh among the spec- 
tators. Re then waited for a second 


seaman of the gunner's crew ; an event 
w hieh I mention the more particularly 
as death had hitherto been very rare 
amongst us. He was an old man, and 
much respected on account of his at- 
tachment to Captain Cook. He had 
formerly served as a marine twenty- 
one years ; after which he entered as 
a seaman on board the Resolution in 
1772, and served with Captain Cook 
in his voyage towards the South Pole. 
At their return he was admitted into 
Greenwich Hospital, through the Cap- 
tain's interest, at the same time with 
himself ; and being resolved to follow 
throughout the fortunes of his bene- 
factor, he also quitted it along with 
him on his being appointed to the 
command of the present expedition. 
During the voyage he had frequently 
been subject to slight fevers, and was 
a convalescent when we came into the 
bay, where being sent on shore for a 
few days he conceived himself per- 
fectly recovered, and at his own desire 
returned on board ; but the day fol- 
lowing he had a paralytic stroke, which 
in two days more carried him off. At 
the request of the King of the island 
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he eras buried on the “monl* 1 ’ and 
the ceremony wee performed with as 
much solemnity u our situation per* 
mitted. Old Kaoo end hi* brethren 
were spectators, end preserved the 
moat profound silence end attention 
whilst the service was reading. When 
we began to fill up the grave, they 
approached it with great reverence, 
threw in a deed pig, some cocoa-nuts, 
and plnutams ; and for three nights 
afterwards they surrounded it, saeri 

ceremonies of hymns and prayers, 
which continued till daybreak. At the 
head of the grave we erected a post, 
and nailed upon it a square piece of 
board, on which was inscribed the 
name of the deceased, his age, and the 
day of his death. This they promised 
not to remove ; and we have no doubt 
but that it will be suffered to remain, 
as long as the frail materials of which 
it is made will permit. 

The ships being in great want of 
fuel, the Captain desired me on the 
2d of February to treat with the priests 
for the purchase of the rail that sur- 
rounded the top of the “moral.” I 
must coufesa 1 had at first some doubt 
about the decency of this proposal, 
and was apprehensive that even the 
bare mention of it might be considered 
by them as a piece of shocking im- 
piety. In this, however, 1 found my 
self mistaken. Not the smallest sur- 
prise was expressed at the application, 
and the wood was readily given, eveu 
without stipulating for anything in 
return. Whilst the sailors were tak- 
ing it away, 1 observed one of them 
carrying off a carved image ; and on 
further inquiry I found that they had 
conveyed to the boats the whole semi- 
circle. 1 Though this was done in the 
presence of the natives, who had not 
shown any mark of resentment at it 
but had even assisted them in the 
removal, I thought it proper to speak 
to Kaoo on the subject, who appeared 
very indifferent about the matter, aud 
only desired that we would restore 
the centre image I have mentioned 

1 Of twelve images, described in 
the preceding Chapter. 


before, which he carried into one of 
the priest's houses. « 

Tetreeoboo and his ch|jus had for 
some days past been very inquisitive 
about the time of our departure. This 
circumstance bed excited in me a great 
curiosity to know what opinion this 
people had formed of tis, and what 
Fere their ideas respecting the cause 
nd objects of our voyage. I took 
some pains to satisfy myself on these 
points, but could never learn anything 
further than that they imagined we 
came from some country where pro- 
visions had failed, and that our visit 
to them was merely for the purpose of 
filling our bellies. Indeed, tne meagre 
appearance of some of our crew, the 
hearty appetites with which we sat 
down to tueir fresh provisions, and 
our great anxiety to purchase and 
carry off as much as we were able, led 
them naturally enough to such a con- 
clusion. To those may be added a 
circumstance which puzzled them ex- 
ceedingly — our having no women with 
us. together with our quiet conduct 
and un warlike appearance. It was 
ridiculous enough to see them strok- 
ing the sides and patting the bellies 
of the sailors (who were certainly 
much improved in the sleekness of 
their looks during our short stay in 
the island), and telling them, partly 
by signs and partly by words, thafeit 
was time for them to go ; but if they 
would come again the next bread-fruit 
season they should be better able to 
fiu Pply their wants. We had now 
been sixteen days in the bay, and if 
our enormous consumption of hogs 
and vegetables be considered, it need 
not be wondered that they should 
wish to see us take our leave.* *It is 

* It is shrewdly enough suggested, 
in a note in Kerr's Collection (nd. 
xvh, page 439), that the subsequent 
unexpected return of the ships to 
Karakakooa Bay may have alarmed 
the natives for the security of their 
own sustenance until the next season 
of plenty, and in a certain measure 
predisposed them to deal with the 
strangers in a less friendly, trustful, 
I and respectful way. 
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very probable, however, that Terreeo- 
boo had other view in his inquiries 
^ P^^^tjthan a desire of making 
sufficient preparation for dismissing 
tta with presents suitable to the respect 
and kindness with which he had re- 
ceived us. For on our telling him 
we should leave the island on the next 
day but one, wo observed that a sort 
of proclamation was immediately made 
through the villages to require the 
people to bring in their hogs and 
vegetables for the King to present to 
the Orono ” on his departure. 

We were this day much diverted at 
the beach by the buffooneries of one 
of the natives. He held in his hand 
an instrument of the sort described [in 
Book III., Chapter XII. 1 ]; some bits 
of sea -we m were tied round his neck ; 
and round each leg a piece of strong 
Getting about nine inches deep, on 
which a great number of dogs* teeth 
were loosely fastened in rows. His 
style of dancing was entirely bur- 
lesque, and accompanied with strange 
grimaces and pantoiniinicai distor- 
tions of the face, which, though at 
times inexpressibly ridiculous, yet on 
the w'hole were without much mean- 
ing or expression. In the evening we 
were again entertained with wrestling 
and boxing-matches, and we displayed 
in return the few fireworks we had 
left. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated to excite the admiration of 
these islanders, and to impress them 
with an idea of our great superiority, 
than an exhibition of this kind. Cap- 
tain Cook has already described the 
extraordinary effects of that which was 
made at Hapaee; and though the 
present was in every respect infinitely 
infeijor, yet the astonishment of the 
natives was not less. 

I have before mentioned that the 
carpenters from both ships had been 
sent up the country to cut planks for 
the head-rail work of the Resolution. 
This was the third day since their 
departure, and having received no in- 
tellig ence from them, we began to 
be very anxious for their B&fety. We 
were communicating our apprehen- 

1 Ante, page 712, 
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sions to old Kaoo, who appeared as 
much concerned as ourselves, ami 
were concerting measures with him 
for sending after them, when they 
arrived all safe. They had been ob- 
liged to go farther into the country 
than was expected before they met 
with trees fit for their purpose, and 
it was this circumstance, together 
with the badness of the roads, and 
the difficulty of bringing back the 
timber, which had detained them so 
long. They spoke in high terms 
their guides, who both supplied them 
with provisions, and guarded their 
tools with the utmost fidelity. 

The next day being fixed for our 
departure, Terreeoboo invited Captain 
Cook and myself to attend him on the 
3d to the place where Kaoo resided. 
On our arrival we found the ground 
covered with parcels of cloth, a vast 
quantity of red and yellow feathers 
tied to the fibres of cocoa-nut husks, 
and a great number of hatchets, and 
other pieces of iron-ware that had 
been got iu barter from us. At a little 
distance from these lay an immense 
quantity of vegetables of every kind, 
and near them was a large herd of 
hogs. At first we imagined the whole 
to be intended as a present for us, till 
Kaireekeea informed me that it was 
a gift or tribute from the people of 
that district to the King, and accord- 
ingly, as soon as we were seated, they 
brought all the bundles and laid them 
severally at Terreeo boo’s feet, spread- 
ing out the cloth and displaying the 
feathers and iron-ware before him. 
The King seemed much pleased with 
this mark of their duty, and having 
selected about a third part of the 
iron-ware, the same proportion of 
feathers, and a few pieces of cloth, 
these were set aside by themselves ; 
and the remainder of the cloth, to- 
gether with all the hogs and vege- 
tables, were afterwards presented to 
Captain Cook and myself. We were 
astonished at the value and magnitude 
of this present, which far exceeded 
everything of the kind we had seen 
either at the Friendly or Society 
Islands. Boats were immediately sent 
to carry them on board, the large hogs 
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war* fiekdi out to be wlted for *m> 
*m% and sjmwb of thirty uulltr 
Via «*d Hw T*get*bta* wore di Tided 
mwmb the two crew*. 

Tbt Mate d*y we quitted the 
*' noni ” end got the tenteeud wtro- 
Mnfeal inetmmente on hoerd. The 
ebum of the taboo wee now removed ; 
end we had no eooner left the place 
than the native* naked in and aeo re li- 
ed eagerly about in expectation of 
finding something of value that we 
might have left behind. As I hap- 
pened to remain the last on shore, and 
waited for the return of the boat, 
several came crowding about me ; and 
having made me sit down by them, 
began to lament our adjuration. It 
was, indeed, not without tliilUmltv I 
was able to unit them. And here I 
hone I may be permitted to relate a 
trilling occurrence in which 1 was 
principally concerned. Haring hail 
the command of the party on shore 
daring the whole time wo wer>- in the 
bay,f had an opportunity of boom- 
ing better acquainted with the intivt 
and of being better known to them, 
than the#* whose duty required them 
to bo generally on board. As ! hfid 
everv reason to W fcatisfied with th*-it 
kindness in general, so 1 cauimt Uk> 
often nor Uo jmrtioularly mention 
the unbounded and constant friend- 
ship of their priests. On my pait, I 
•pared no endeavi*im to comiliate 
tneir affections and gain their esteem ; 
and I had the good fortune to *uec*fi«d 
so far, that when the time of our 
departure was made known I was 
strongly solicited to remain behind, 
not without offers of the moat flatter- 
ing kind. When I excused myself by 
•eying that Captain Cook would not 

f >e oil consent, they proposed that 
should retire into the mountain*, 
where, they stud, they would conceal 
me till after the departure of the 
ships; and on my further assuring 
them that the Captain would not 
leaire the bay without me, Temseoboo 
end Kaoo waited upon Captain Cook, 
whose son they supposed 1 was, with 
a formal request that I might be left 
behind. The Captain, to amid giv* 
teg a positive refusal to an offer so 


kindly intended, told them that he 
could not port with me at that time, 
but that he should mtutmi the island 
next year, and would then endeqyour 
to settle the matter to their satisfac- 
tion. 

Karly in the morning of the 4th we 
unmoored ami sailed out of the bay, 
with the Discovery in company, and 
were followed by a great uumber of 
canoes. Captain Cook's design was 
to finish the survey of Owhybee before 
he visited the other islands, in hopes 
of meeting with a road better sheltered 
than the bay we had just left; and In 
case of not succeeding here, he pur* 

, poaed to take a view of the south-east 

i wirt of Mowoe, where the natives in- 
armed us we should find an excellent 
harbour. We had calm leather all 
this and the following day, which 
made our progress to the north wagl 
very .slow. Wo were accompanied by 
. a great number of the natives in their 
canoe*, ami Tvnveohoo gave a fresh 
; proof of his friendship to Captain 
Took bv a large present of lioga And 
vr g^Ubles that was sent after him. 

In the night of the 5th, having a 
light breeze off the land, we made 
wav to the northward; and in 
the morning of the 4th, having p».*at*d 
the weaterummt point of the island, 
we found ourselves abreast of a deep 
bay callM bv the natives Toe -yah - 
vah- We had great hope* that thin 
bay would furimh t is with a safe and 
oommod ions harbour, as we saw to 
the north -cost several fine streams of 
water, and the whole had the Appear- 
ance of being well sheltered. These 
observations Agreeing with the ac- 
counts given us by Kush, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook, and had changed 
Lis name, out of compliment to us. 
Into #f Britaauee/* the pinnace was 
hoisted out, and the master, with 
M Britanne* " for Ids guide, was sent 
to examine the bay, whilst the ships 
worked up after them. la the aft* 1 ** 
noon the weather became gloomy, and 
the gusts of wind that blew off the 
laud, were so violent m to make it 
necessary to toko in sli the sails, and 
bring to under the roiasea-oteysau* 
All the canoes left ns at ths begin* 
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nniffof the gale; and Mr BJigh, on 
hia retmg, had the satisfaction of 
wiving an Aid woman and two men, 
wlmse canflfe had been overset by the 
violence of the wind as they were 
endeavouring to gain the shore. Be- 
sides these distressed people, we had 
a great many women on board whom 
the natives had left behind in their 
hurry to shift for themselves. The 
master reported to Captain Cook that 
he had landed at the only Village he 
saw, on the north side of the bay, 
where he was directed to some wells 
of water, but found they would by no 
means answer our purpose ; that he 
afterward proceeded tarthcr into the 
hay, which runs inland to a great 
depth, and stretches toward the foot 
of a very •onspicuous high mountain, 
situated on the north-west end of the 
island; but that instead of meeting 
with safe anchorage, as “ Britanuee ” 
had taught him to expect, he found 
the shores low and rocky, ami a flat 
bed of coral rocks running along the 
roast and extending upwards of a mile 
from the land, on the outside of which 
the depth of water was twenty fathoms 
over a sandy bottom ; and that, in 
the meantime “ Britan nee ” had con- 
trived to slip away, being afraid of 
returning, as wo imagined, because 
his information had not proved tiue 
and successful. 

In the evening, the weather being 
more moderate, we again made sail ; 
but about midnight it blew so vio- 
lently as to split both the fore and 
main topsails. On the morning of 
the 7th we bent fresh sails, and had 
fair weather and a light biceze. At 
noon the latitude by observation was 
20 Q 1' N., the W. point of the island 
beariflg S. V E., and the NW. point 
N. 38° E. As we were at this time 
four or five leagues from the shore, 
and the weather very unsettled, none 
of the canoes would venture out, so 
that our guests were obliged to remain 
with us, much indeed to their dis- 
satisfaction, for they were all sea-sick, 
and many of them had left young 
children behind them. In the after- 
noon, though the weather was still 
squally, we stood in for the land, and 


being about three leagues from it we 
saw a canoe with two men paddling 
toward us, which we immediately 
conjectured had been driven off the 
shore by the late boisterous weather, 
and therefore stopped the ship's way 
in order to take them in. These 
oor wretches were so entirely ex- 
austed wuth fatigue, that had not 
one of the natives on board, observ- 
ing their weakness, jumped into the 
canoe to their assistance, they would 
scarcely have been able to fasten it to 
the rope we had throw n out for that 
purpose. it was with difficulty we 
got them up the ship’s side, together 
with a child about four years old, 
wliich they had lashed under the 
thwarts of the canoe, where it had 
lain with only its head above water. 
They told us they had left the shore 
the morning before, and had been 
from that time without food or 
water. The usual precautions were 
taken in giving them victuals, and 
the child being committed to the care 
of one of the women, we found them 
all next morning perfectly recovered. 

At midnight a gale of wind came 
on which obliged us to double reef 
the top-sails and get down the top- 
gallant yards. On the 8th at day- 
break, wo found that the fore-mast 
had again given way, the fishes which 
were put on the head in King George’s 
or Nootka Sound, on the coast of 
America, being sprung, and the parts 
so very defective as to make it absol- 
utely necessary to replace them, anti 
of course to unstep the mast. In this 
difficulty. Captain Cook was for some 
time in doubt whether he should run 
the chance of meeting w ith a harbour 
iu the islands to leeward, or return 
to Ivarakakooa. That bay was not so 
remarkably commodious in any re- 
spect but that a better might pro- 
bably be expected, both for the 
purpose of repairing the masts and 
for procuring refreshments, of which 
it was imagined that the neighbour- 
hood of Ivarakakooa had been already 
pretty well drained. On the other 
hand, it was considered as too great 
a risk to leave a place that wrns 
tolerably sheltered, and which, once 
3 E 
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left could not be regained* for the damage which the head of the meat 
mere hopes of meeting with a better* had unstained, we found f Jie heel ex- 
the failure of which might perhaps ceedingly rotten, harindb large hole 
have left us witlw>ut resource- We up the middle of it <mpaoie of holding 
therefore continued standing on to- four or five cocoa-nuts. It was not 
wards the land, in order to give the however* thought necessary to shorten 
natives an opportunity of releasing it, and fortunately the togs of ret l 
their friends on board from their con- tna-wood which had been cut at 
ftnemeitt; and at noon, being within Kimco for anchor-stocks were found 
a mile . 1 ' the shore, a few canoes fit to replace the sprung part of the 
came off to us, but so crowded with fishes. As these repairs were likely 
people that there was not room in to take up several days, Mr Bayly 
them for any of our guests. We and myself got the astronomical ap- 
therefore hoisted out the pinnace to paratus on shore, and pitched our 
carry them on shore; and the master Units on the “morai;** having with 
who went with them, had directions us a guard of a corporal and six 
to examiue the south coasts of the murines. We renewed our friendly 
bay for water, but returned without correspondence with the priests, who, 
finding any. for the greater security of the work * 

The winds being variable, and a men and their tools, tuboofcd the place 
current setting strong to the north* where the mast lay, slicking their 
ward, we made but little progress in } wands round it as before. The saflk 
our return; and at 8 o’clock in the makers were also sent on shore to re- 
evening of the 9th it began to blow pair the damages which had taken 
very hard from the SE., which oh- place in their department during the 
liged us to close reef the top-sails; late gales. They were lodged in a 
and at two in the morning of the house adjoining to the “morai, n that 
10th, in a heavy squall, we found was lent us by the priests. Such 
ourselves close in with the breakers were our arrangements on shore. I 
that lie to the northward of the west shall now proved to the account of 
point of Owhyhee. We had just room tho«e other transactions with the 
to haul off and avoid them, and tires! natives which h*d by degrees to the 
several guns to apprise the Discovery fatal catastrophe of the 14th. 
of the danger. In the forenoon, the Upon coming to anchor we were 
weather was more moderate, and a surpnsed to find onr reception very 
few canoes came oil* to us, from which different from what it liati been on our 
we learned that the late storms hail fir*t arrival ; no shouts, no bustle, no 
done much mischief, and that several confusion, but a solitary bay, with 
large canoes had been lost. During only here and there a canoe stealing 
the remainder of the day we kept close along the shore. The impulse of 
beating to windward, and before curiosity, which had before operated 
night we were within a mile of the j to so great a degree, might now in- 
bay; but not choosing to run on j deed be supposed to have ceased; but 
while it was dark, we stood off and j the hospitable treatment we had in- 
on till daylight next morning, when variably met with, and the friendly 
we dropped anchor nearly in the same footing on which wo parted, gave us 
place as before. some reason to expect that they would 

again have flocked about us with 
great joy on our return. We were 
forming various conjectures upon tho 
CHAPTER III. occasion of this extraordinary appear- 

_ , ance, when our anxiety was at length 

vv e were employed the whole of the relieved by the return of a boat which 
11th and part 01 the 12th iu getting had been sent on shore, and brought 
out the fore-mast and sending it with us word that Terreeoboo was absent 
the carpenters, on shore. Besides the and had left the bav under the taboo. 
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1 hough tliis iiccouut Appeared vory 
satisfactory to most of us, yet others 
were of onfciion, or rather perhaps 
Iim^) been Ted by subsequent events 
to imagin', that there was something 
Ht this time, very suspicious in the 
behaviour of the natives; and that 
the interdiction of all intemmr.se with 
us, on niotouce of the Kings alienee, 
was only to give him time to consult 
*\vith hia chiefs in what manner it 
might be proper to treat us. Whether 
the*e suspicions weie well founded, 
or the account given by the natives 
the truth, we we»c never able to 
a.xvitain, For though it is not im- 
probable that our Midden leiurn, for 
which they could see no apparent 
* suae, ami the neee.vdry of which we 
•dierwMid •found it very diilieult to 
make them e(nnj»h'h**inl, might *»r<*a- 
#ion some alarm ; yet the, unsiispicio 
■ ■nduet of Tontvhoo, who on his j 
supposed arrival the next morning i 
tame i:nmediately to visit ( \ipl.un j 
< uuk, and the consequent return of 
the natives to their former hieiidlv 
luteteouise with us, are strong piools 
tJi.it they neither im»ant nor appre- 
hended any change ot conduct. 

In support ot this opinion I may 
add the account of another accident, 
precisely of the same kind, which 
h tppeued to us on our find visit, the 
day befoie tlie arrival of the King. 
A native had sold a hog on boa ul the 
Resolution, and taken the price agiced 
on, when Rama, passing by, advised 
the man not to part with the hog 
without an advanced price. For this 
he was sharply spoken to and pushed 
away; and the taboo being soon after 
laid on tlie bay, we had at first no 
doubt but that it was in consequence 
of tlfe offence given to tlie chief. 
Both these accidents serve to show 
how very diilieult it is to draw any 
cortain conclusion from the actions of 
>eoplo with whose customs as well as 
anguago wc are so imperfectly ac- 
quainted ; at the same time, some 
if lea may bo formed from them of the 
difficulties, at the first view, perhaps, 
not very apparent, which those have 
to encounter who, in all their trans- 
actions with these strangers, have to 
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steer their course amidst so much un- 
certainty, where a trifling error may 
be attended with even the most fatal 
consequences. However true or false 
our conjectures may be, things went 
on in their usual quiet course till the 
af ternoon of the 13th. 

Towards the evening of that day, 
the officer who commanded the water- 
ing party of the Discovery, came to 
inform me that several chiefs had as- 
sembled at the well near the beach, 
driving away tlie natives whom lie 
had hired to assist the sailors in roll- 
ing down the casks to the shore. He 
told me, at the same time, that he 
thought their behaviour extremely 
suspicious, and that they meant to 
give him some further disturbance. 
At his request therefore, I sent a 
marine along with him, but sulfered 
him to take only his side arms, in 
a short time the officer returned, and 
on 1 ms acquainting me that the 
islanders had armed themselves with 
stones, and were growing very tumul- 
tuous, 1 went myself to the spot, 
attended by a marine with his mus- 
ket. Seeing us approach, they threw 
away their stones, and on my speak- 
ing to some of the chiefs, the mob 
were driven away, and those who 
chose it were suffered to assist in fill- 
ing the casks. Having left things 
quiet here, I went to meet Captain 
Cook, whom I saw coming on slioro 
in the pinnace. I related to him 
what had just passed ; and he ordered 
me, in case of their beginning to throw 
stones or behave insolently, immedi- 
ately to fire a ball at the offenders. 

I accordingly gave orders to the cor- 
poral to have the pieces of the sen- 
tinels loaded with ball instead of 
small shot. Soon after our return to 
the tents, we were alarmed by a con- 
tinued tire of muskets from tlie Dis- 
covery, which we observed to be 
directed at a canoe that we saw pad- 
dling towards the shore in great 
haste, pursued by ono of our small 
boats. We immediately concluded 
that the firing was in consequence of 
some theft, and Captain Cook ordered 
me to follow him with a marine armed, 
and to endeavour to seize the people 
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m they came on shore. Accordingly I 
we run towards the place where we 
supposed the canoe would land, but 
were too late, the people having quit- 
ted it and made tneir escape into the 
country before our arrival. We were 
at this time ignorant that, the goods 
had been already restored ; and as wo 
thought it probable, from the circum- 
stances wi bad at first observed, that 
they might be of importance, were 
unwilling to relinquish our hopes of 
recovering them. Having therefore 
inquired of the natives which way the 
people had fled, we followed them till 
ii was near dark, when, judging our* 
selves to be about three miles from the 
tents, and suspecting that the natives 
who frequently encouraged us in the 
pursuit were amusing us with false 
information, we thought it in vain to 
continue our search any longer, and 
returned to the beach. 

During our absence, a difference of 
a more serious and unpleasant nature 
had happened. The officer who had 
been sent in the small boat, and was 
returning on board with the goods 
which had been restored, observing 
Captain Cook and ine engaged in the 
pursuit of the offenders, thought it 
his duty, to seize the canoe, which 
was left drawn up on the shore. U n* 
fortunately this canoe belonged to 
Pareea, who, arriving at the same 
moment from on board the Discovery, 
claimed his proj>erty with many pro- 
testations of nis innocence. The 
officer refusing to give it up, and 
being joined by the crew of the pin- 
nace, which was waiting for Captain 
Cook, a scuffle ensued, in which Pa- 


instant, would soon have been entirely 
demolished. Having driyen away 
the crowd, be made site* to our 
people that they might come and tike 
possession of tho pinnace, and that 
he would endeavour to get back the 
things which had been taken out of 
it After their departure, he followed 
thorn in his canoe with a midship- 
man's cap, and some other .trifling 
articles of the plunder, and, with ‘ 
much apparent concern at what had 
happened, asked if the 44 Orono ** 
would kill him, and whether he 
would permit him to come on board 
the next day ? On being assured that 
ho should be. well received, he joined 
noses (as their custom is) with the 
officers in token of friendship, and pad- 
died over to the village of Ruwroua, 
When Captain Cook was informed 
of what ha<l passed, he expressed 
much uneasiness at it, nml os we 
were returning on board — 44 1 am 
afraid,” said he, 44 that these people 
will oblige ine to use some violent 
measures; for,** he ad tied, 44 they 
must not be left to imagine that they 
have gainod an advantage over us. * 
However, as it was too late to take 
any steps this evening, he contented 
himself with giving orders that every 
man and woman on board should be 
immediately turned out of the ship. 
As soon us this order was executed, I 
returned on shore ; and our former 
confidence in the natives being now 
much abated by the events of the day, 

1 posted a double guard on tho 
44 moral,” with orders to call mo if 
they saw any men lurking about the 
beach. At about 11 o'clock five 


reea was knocked down by a violent 
blow on the head with an oar. The 
natives who were collected about the 
spot, and had hitherto been peaceable 
spectators, immediately attacked our 
people with such a shower of stones, 
as forced them to retreat with great 
precipitation, and swim off to a rock 
at some distance from the shore. The 

t iinnace was immediately ransacked 
y the islanders ; and but for the 
timely interposition of Pareea, wb 
seemed to have recovered from the 
blow, and forgotten it at the same 


islanders were observed oreeping round 
the bottom of the “tnorai;” they 
seemed very cautious in approaching 
us, and at last, finding themselves 
discovered, retired outof sight About 
midnight, one of them venturing up 
close to the observatory, the sentinel 
fired over him, on which the man fled 
and we passed the remainder of the 
night without further disturbance* 
Noxt morning, at daylight, 1 went 
on board the Resolution for the time* 
keeper, and in my way was hailed by 
the Discovery, and informed that 
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their cutter had been stolen during 
tlie uighttfrpm the buoy where it was 
moored, yhen I arrived on board I 
found the marines arming, and Cap- 
tain Cook loading his double-barrelled 
gun. Whilst I was rebating to him 
what had happened to us in the night, 
he interrupted me with some eager- 
ness, and acquainted me with the 
lu3s of »the Discovery’s cutter, and 
with the preparations lie was making 
for its recovery. It had been his 
usual practice, whenever anything 
of consequence was lost at any of the 
islands in this ocean, to get the king 
or some of the principal “ Erees,” on 
board, arid to keep them os hostages 
till it was restored. This method, 
which ha^ been always attended with 
success, he meant to pursue on the 
present occasion ; and, at the same 
ime, had given orders to stop all the 
calicos that should attempt to leave 
the bay, with an intention of seizing 
and destroying them if he could not 
recover the cutter by peaceable means. 
Accordingly, the boats of both ships, 
well manned and armed, were sta- 
tioned across the bay ; and before I 
left the ship some great guns had 
been fired at two large canoes that 
were attempting to make their escape. 

It was between 7 and 8 o’clock 
when we quitted the ship together ; 
Captain Cook in the pinnace, having 
Mr Phillips and nine marines with 
him, and myself in the small boat. 
The last orders I received from him 
were to quiet the minds of the natives 
on our side of the bay, by assuring them 
they should not be hurt ; to keep my 
people together ; and to be on my 
guard. We then parted; the Cap- 
tain # went toward Kowrowa, where 
the King resided, and I proceeded to 
the bench. My first care on going 
ashore was to give strict orders to the 
marines to remain within their tent, 
to load their pieces with ball, and not 
to quit their arms. Afterward I took 
a walk to the huts of old Kaoo and 
the priests, and explained to them 
as well as 1 could the object of the 
hostile preparations, which had ex- 
ceedingly alarmed them. I found 
that they had already heard of the 
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cutter’s being stolen, and I assured 
them, that though Captain Cook was 
resolved to recover it, and to punish 
the authors of the theft, yet that they 
and the people of the village on our 
side need not be under the smallest 
apprehension of suffering any evil 
from us. I desired the priests to ex- 
plain this to the people, and to tell 
them not to be alarmed, but to con- 
tinue peaceable and quiet. Kaoo 
asked mo with great earnestness if 
Tcrreeoboo was to be hurt. I assured 
him he was not ; and both he and 
the rest of his brethren seemed much 
satisfied with this assurance. 

In the meantime. Captain Cook 
having called off the launch, which 
was stationed at the north point of the 
bay, and taken it along with him, 
proceeded to Kowrowa, and landed 
with the lieutenant and nine mar- 
ines. He immediately inarched into 
the village, where he was received 
with the usual marks of respect, the 
people prostrating themselves before 
him, and bringing their accustomed 
offerings of small hogs. Finding 
that there was no suspicion of his 
design, his next step was to inquire 
for Tcrreeoboo, and the two boys, his 
sons, who had been liis constant guests 
on board the Resolution. In a short 
time the boys returned along with the 
natives who had been sent in search 
of them, and immediately led Captain 
Cook to the house where the King 
had slept. They found the old man 
just awoke from sleep ; and after a 
short conversation about the loss of 
the cutter, from which Captain Cook 
was convinced that he was in nowise 
privy to it, he invited him to return 
in the boat and spend the day on 
board the Resolution. To this pro- 
posal the King readily consented, and 
immediately got up to accompany 
him. 

Things were in this prosperous 
train, the two boys being already in 
the pinnace, and the rest af the party 
having advanced near the water-side, 
when an elderly woman called Kance- 
kabareea, the mother of the boys, and 
one of the King’s favourite wives, 
came after him, and with many tears 


OF THE DISCOVERY STOLEN. 
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and entreaties, besought him not to at some canoes that were attempting 
go on board. At the same time, two to get but, unfortunately bed killed a 
chiefs, who came along with her, laid chief of the first rank* Jfhe news of 
hold of him, and insisting that he his death arrived at the village where 
should go no farther, forced hiiu to Captain Cook was, just as he had left 
ait down. The natives, who were the King, and was walking slowly 
collecting in prodigious nuinlters toward the short*. The ferment it 
along the shore, and had probably occasioned was very conspicuous, the 
been alarmed by the tiriug of the wroiuen and children were immediately 
wt guns, and the appearances of sent off, and the men put en their 
hostility in the bay, began to throng war-mat* ami armed themselves until 
round Capain Cook and their King, spenrs and stones. One of the natives. 
In this situation the lieutenant of having in hi* hand** a stone and along 
marines, observing that his men were iron spike {which they call a “pa- 
huddled close together in the crowd, jhooa"), came up to the Captain, 
and thus incajwble of using their | flnuzudiing Ids weapon by way of de- 
arms if any occasion should u-quiie it, ‘ Ikmcc, and threatening to throw the 
proposed to the Captain to draw tlmin ^tone. The Captain desired him to 
up along the rocks close to the water’s desist ; but the man per&is^ing in his 
edge ; and the crowd readily m iking iusohm*\ he was at length* provoked 
way for them to pass, they were drawn to tueu load of .small shot. The man 
up in a line at the distance of aU«ut Iming liis mat uii, which the sho^ 
thirty yards from the place where the was not able to peuetraU*, this hud no 
King was sitting. All tins time, the other elfi 1 1 than to irritate and «?n- 
old King remained on the ground, courag** them. St ;veral stones were 
with the strongest marks of tenor thiown at the marines ; and one *»f 
and dejection in his countenance : j the “Klees'* attempted to stab Mr 
Captain Cook, not willing to abandon J Phillip# with his •* pahtioa,” but faihd 
the object for which he hud come on ‘ in the attempt, and received from him 
shore, continuing to urge him in the a blow with the butt end of his rau.v 
moat pressing manner to proceed ; ket. Captain Cook now fired hi# 
whilst, on the other hand, whenever second barrel, loaded with ball, and 
the King appeared inclined to follow j killed one of the foremost of the im* 
him, tlie chiefs, who stood round iiim A geneial attack with stone# 

interposed, at first with prayers and ] imim-diateTy followed, which was an- 
on treaties, but afterwards, having ! svwred by a discharge of musketry 
ueotime to force and violence, insisted from the marines and the people in 
on his staying where ho was. Captain the lioaU. The islander#, contrary 
Cook, therefore, finding that tho to the expectations of every one, stood 
alarm had spread too generally, and the fire with great firmness; ami be* 
that it was in vain to think any forw tho marine# had time to reload 
longer of getting him off without they broke iu upon them with dreadful 
bloodshed, at last gave up the point, shouts and veil#. What followed w*a# 
observing to Mr Phillip# that it a wenc of tnc utmost horror atti^coii- 
would be impossible to compel him fusion. Four of the marine# were cut 
to go on board without the risk of off am otigs^ the rocks in their retreat, 
killing a great number of the inhabit- ami fell a sacrifice to the fury of tho 
an *f- a enemy ; three more were dangerously 

Though the enter prise which had won tided ; and the lieutenant, who had 
earned Captain Cook on shore had received a stab between the shoulder# 
now failed and w m abandoned, yet hi# with a * * paboon, 11 having fortunately 
person did not appear to have been in revived lit# fire, shot the man who 
the least danger till an accident hap- had wounded him just a# he was going 
pened which gave a fatal turn to the to repeat hi# blow. Our unfortunate 
,“ e boat# which had been commander, the lust time he wo# seen 
tuitioned across tho bay having fired distinctly, was standing at the water’s 
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«!#• aiul calling out to the hoits to 
ceu«j Jm*a ami to pull in. 1( jt be 
tru<% a# sqj^ie of those who were pre- 
ae*t have imagine], that tlie marines 
and boatmen had tired without his 
orders, and that he was desirous of 
preventing any fit it her bloodshed, it 
Is not improbable that his humanity 
on this occasion proved fatal to him. 

For it aciis remarked that whilst he 
faced the natives none of them had 
offered him any violence, but that hav- 
ing turned about to give his orders to 
the boats he was stabbed in the back, 


and fell with his face into the water 
Oil seeing him fall, the islanders set 
up a great shout, ami his body was 
immediately dragged on shoie and sur- 
rounded the enemy, who, snatching 
the dagger out of each other's hands, 

. liowed a savage eagerness to have a 
share in his destruction. 

Thus fell our great and excellent 
commander ! After a life of so much 
distinguished and successful enter- 
prise, his death, as far as regards 
himself, cannot be lcekoned prema- 
ture, since be lived to finish the great 
work for which he seems to have been 
designed, and was r at her i < moved from 
the enjoyment than out off from the 
acquisition of glory. How sincerely 
his loss was felt and lamented by those 
who had so long found their general 
security ill his skill and Conduct, and 
every consolation under their hard- 
ships in his tenderness and humanity, 
it is neither necessary nor possible for 
me to describe ; much less shall I 
attempt to paint the horror with which 
■we were struck, ami the universal de- 
jection and dismay which followed so 
dreadful and unexpected a calamity. 1 


CHATTER IV. 

It has been already related that four 

1 Captain King occupies the rest of 
the Chapter with a sketch of his great 
chief's career and an eulogium on his 
abilities, achievements, and character, 
that is stamped with the eloquence of 
heartfelt affection and esteem. 
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of the marines who attended Captain 
Cook were killed by the islanders on 
the spot. The rest, with Mr Phillips, 
their lieutenant, threw themselves into 
the water, and escaped under cover of 
a sin sut fire from the boats. On this 
occasion a remarkable instance of gal- 
lant behaviour and of affection for his 
men was shown by that officer; for 
he had scarcely got into the boat, 
w hen seeing one of the marines, who 
was a bad swimmer, struggling in the 
water, and in danger of being taken 
by the enemy, he immediately jumped 


into the sea to his assistance, though 
much . wounded himself ; and after 
receiving a blow on the head from a 
stone, which had nearly sent him to 
the bottom, he caught the man by 
the hair and brought him safe off. 
Our people continued for some time to 
keep up a constant liie from the boats 
(which during the whole transaction 
were not more than twenty yards from 
the land), in order to afford their un- 
fortunate companions, if any of them 
should still remain alive, an oppor- 
tunity of escaping. These efforts, 
seconded by a few guns that were 
fired at the same time from the Resolu- 
tion, having forced the natives at last 
to retile, a small boat manned by five 
of our young midshipmen pulled to- 
wards the shore, where they saw the 
bodies, without any signs of life, lying 
on the ground ; but judging it dan- 
gerous to attempt to* bring them off 
with so small a force, and their am- 
munition being nearly expended, they 
returned to the ships, leaving them 
in possession of tlie islanders, together 
with ten stands of arms. 

As soon as the general consternation 
which the news of this calamity occa- 
sioned throughout both crew r s had a 
little subsided, tlieir attention was 
called to our party at tlie “inorai,” 
where the mast and sails w'ere on shore 
with a guard of only six marines. It 
is impossible for me to describe the 
emotions of my own mind during the 
time these transactions had been car- 
rying on at the other side of the bay. 
Being at the distance only of a short 
mile from the village of Kowrowa, we 
could see distinctly an immense crowd 
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collected on the &j*>t where Captain 
Cook had just before landed. We 
heard the firing of the musketry, and 
could perceive some extraordinary 
bustle and agitation in the multitude. 
We afterward saw the natives flying, 
the beats retire from the shore, and 
passing and repaying in great stillness 
Between the ships. 1 must confess that 
tuv heart soon misgave me. Where 
a life so <U a* and valuable was con- 
cerned, it was impossible not to tie 
alarmed by appearances both new ami | 
threatening, nut beside this, l knew j 
that a long and uninterrupted course j 
of success in his transactions with the ’ 
natives of these sea* had given the j 
Captain a degree of confidence that I j 
was always fearful might, at some un- 
lucky moment, put him too much off 
his guard ; and I now saw all the dun* 
geis to which that confidence might 
lead, without receiving much conso- 
lation from considering the experience 
that had given rise to it. My first 
care, on inuring the muskets' fired, 
was to assure the people who were 
assembled in considerable numbers 
r- und the wall of our consecrated 
field, and seemed equally at n loss 
with ourselves how to account for 
what they had seen and. heard, that 
they should not be molested ; and that 
at all events I was desirous of con- 
tinuing on peaceable terms with them. 
We remained in this posture till the 
boats had returned oil board, when 
Captain Clorke observing through his 
telescope that we were surrounded by 
the natives, and apprehending they 
meant to attack us, ordered two four- 
pounders to bo fired at them. For- 
tunately these guns, though well 
aimed, did no mischief, and yet gave 
the natives a convincing proof of their 
lower. One of the balls broke a cocoa- 
nut tree in the middle under which a 
party of them were sitting ; and the 
other shivered a rock that stood in an 
exact line with them. As 1 had just 
before given them the strongest Assur- 
ances of their safety, I was exceedingly 
mortified at this act of hostility ; and, 
to prevent a repetition of' it, imme- 
diately despatched a boat to acquaint 
Captain Clerke that at present I was 


on the most friendly term# with the 
natives ; ami that, if occasfcn should 
hetvafter arise for altering V»y eonduet 
toward them, 1 would hoist a jack* os 
a signal for him to afford us all the 
assistance in hi* power. 

We expected the return of the boat 
w ith the utmost impatience ; and after 
remaining a quarter of an hour under 
the moat torturing anxiety Slid sus- 
pense, our fears wore at length con- 
firmed by the arrival of Mr Bligh, 
with orders to strike the tents as 
quickly as possible ami to send the 
sails that were repairing on board. 
Just at the same moment our Mend 
Kftireokcea, having also received in- 
telligence of the death of Captain 
Cook from a native who hml arrived 
from the other side of the bay, came 
to me with great sorrow and dejection^ 
in his countenance, to inquire if it 
was true. Our situation was at this 
time extremely critical and import- 
ant; not only our own lives, but the 
event of the expedition and the return 
of at. least one of the ships being in- 
volved in the same common danger. 
We had the mast of the Resolution, 
and the greatest part of our sails, on 
shore, under the protection of only 
six marines; their loss would have 
been irreparable,; and though the 
natives had not as yet shown the 
smallest disposition to molest us, yet 
it was impossible to answer for the 
alteration w hich the news of the trans- 
action at Kowrmva might produce. 

I therefore thought it prudent to dis- 
semble my belief of the death of Cap- 
tain Cook, and to dcsiro Km reek ecu 
to discourage the rejiort lest either 
the fear of our resentmeut, or the 
successful example of their country- 
men, might lead them to seize the 
favourable opportunity which at this 
time offered itself of giving us a 
second blow. At the same time, I 
advised him to bring old Kaoo and the 
rest of the priests into a large house 
that was close to the 44 mom/' partly 
out of regard to their safety in case it 
should have been found necessary to 
roceod to extremities, and partly to 
avo him near us In order to make 
use of his authority with the people 
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ini t » , 22l!i bei,M ‘ trUIUC,,bd ‘ n I' reserv * , to perform, and then fell down him- 

sell and expired. 

Havm K #Iaced the manoea on the About this time, a strong reinforce- 

lop of the “rnorai, r— i ~ s * » - ^ 

Ktionti 


; "7 . v — i ; x ***’'^ i r 1 one ui uium io enuea- 

Dons to act entirely on the defensive, , vour to bring their countrymen to 
I ^eht on boaitl the Discovery in 1 some terms, and to propose to them 
older t* represent to Captain (Jleike that if they would desist from throw- 
the dangerous situation of our a hairs. : ing stones I would not permit our 
As soon as I quitted the spot the j men to fire. This truce was agreed 
natives began to annoy our people j to, and we were suffered to launch the 
with stones, and 1 had scarcely reached j mast and carry off the sails and our 
the ship Indore I heard the firing of j astronomical apparatus unmolested, 
the marines. 1 theieforo returned j As soon as we had quitted the “morai,” 
instantly on shore, where 1 found they took possession of it, and some 
tilings growing every moment more j of them threw a few stones, but with- 
alarming^ The natives were arming ; out doing us any mischief. It was 
and putting on their mats, and their J half-an -hour past 11 o'clock when I got 
nuuiheis increased very fast. I rould i onboard the Discover, where 1 found 
also perceive several Luge bodies * no decisive plan had been adopted for 
marching towards us ulong the cliff . our future proceedings. The restitu- 
which sepm at cs the village of Kakooa ! tion of the boat, and the recovery of 
il run the north side of the bay, where j the body of Captain Cook, were the 
t h*« village of Kowtow a is situated. ; objects which on all hands we agreed 


They began at tiist to attack us with 
stones from behind the walls of their 
enclosures, and finding no resistance on 
our part, they soon grew more daring. 

A few icsolute fellows, having crept 
along the beach under cover of the 
rocks, suddenly made their ap]H?arance 
at the foot ol* the “morai,” with a | in this opinion, yet there were cer- 
drsi-Mi, as it seemed, of storming it ] tainly other reasons, and those of 


to insist on ; and it was my opinion 
that some vigorous steps should bo 
taken in case the demand of them was 
not immediately complied with. 

Though my feelings on the death 
of a beloved and honoured friend may 
be suspected to have had some share 


on the side next the sea, which was 
its only accessible part ; ami w ere not 
dislodged till alter they had stood a 
considerable number of shot ami seen 


the most serious kind, that had con- 
siderable weight with me. The con- 
fidence which their success in killing 
our chief and forcing us to quit the 


one of their party fall. The bravery of j shore must naturally have inspired. 


one of these assailants well deserves 
to be particulaily mentioned. For 
having returned to carry oil liis com- 
panion amidst the fire ol our whole 
iwiity, a wound which he received 
made him quit the body and retire; 
but in a few' minutes lie again ap 
{wared, and being again wounded, 
he was obliged a second time to re- 
treat. At this moment 1 arrived at 
the “morai, 1 * and saw him return 
the third time, bleeding and faint ; 
and being informed ot what had 
' I forbade the soldiers to 


and the advantage, however trifling, 
which they had obtained over us the 
preceding day, would, 1 had no doubt, 
encourage them to make some further 
dangerous attempts ; and the more 
especially as they had little reason, 
from what they hail hitherto seen, to 
drfcad the effects of our fire-arms. In- 
deed, contrary to the expectations of 
efery one, this sort of weapon had 
l>%>duced no signs of terror in them. 
0% our side, such was the condition 
of $he ships, and the state of discipline 
amfengst us, that had a vigorous 


li3 ^nd^hoVaa* suffemY to' carry off attack been made on us in tlie > night 
’ lyiciid. which ho was just able it would have been impossible to 
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answer for the consequences* In them 
apprehensions I was supported by the 
opinion of most of the officers on 
board, and nothing seemed to mo 
so likely to encourage the natives to 
make the attempt as the appearance 
of our being inclined to an accommo- 
dation which they could only attri- 
bute to we^.aiess or fear. 

In favour of more conciliatory mea- 
sures, it was justly urged that the 
mischief was done, and inseparable ; 
that the natives had a strong claim to 
our regard ou account of their fonuer 
friendship and kindness, and the 
more especially as the lute melancholy 
accident did not apt>ear to have 
arisen from any premeditated design ; 
that, on the part of Terreeohoo, his 
ignorance of the theft, his readiness 


tain Clerks concurred, and though I 
was convinced that an eajd^displayof 
vigorous resentment wou!%mote met'* 
tually have answered every object 
both of prudence and humanity, 1 
was not sorry that the measures I 
had recommended were rejected. For 
though the contemptuous behaviour 
of the natives, and their subsequent 
opposition to our necessary operations 
ou shore, arising I have no doubt 
from misconstruction of our lenity, 
compelled us at lost to have recourse 
to violence in our own defence ; yet 1 
am not so sure that the circumstances 
of the case would, in the opinion of 
the world, have justified the use of 
force on our part in the first instance. 
Cautionary rigour is at airtimes in- 
vidious, and has this additional ob- 


to accompany Captain Cook on board, 
and his having actually sent his two 
sons into the boat, must five him 
from the smallest degree of suspicion ; 
that the conduct of his women and 
the ** Erees M might easily be ac- 
counted for, from the apprehensions 
occasioned by the armed force with 
which Captain Cook came ou shore, 
and the hostile preparations in the 
bay, appearances so different from the 
terms of friendship and confidence in 
which both panics had hitherto lived, 
that the arming of the natives was 
evidently with a design to resist the 
attempt, which they had some reason 
to imagine would be made, to carry off 
their King by force, and was naturally 
to be expected from a people full of af- 
fection and attachment to their chiefs. 
To these motives of humanity others 
of a prudential nature were added; 
that we were in want of water and 
other refreshments ; that our fore- mast 
would require six or eight days' work 
before it could be stepped ; that the 
sitting was advancing apace, and that 
the speedy prosecution of our ndkt 
northern expedition ought now to be 
our sole object ; that therefore to en| 
gage in a vindictive contest with the 
inhabitants might not only lay vm 
under the imputation of unnecassaiw 
cruelty, but would occasion an. un- 
avoidable delay in the equipment of 
the shifts. In this latts opinion Cap* 


joctiou to it, that the severity of ^ 
| preventive course, when it liest suc- 
ceeds, leaves its expediency the least 
apparent. 

During the time w© were thus en- 
gaged in concerting some plan for our 
future conduct, a prodigious concourse 
of natives alii! kept possession of the 
shore ; and some of them came off in 
canoes, anil had the boldness to aj>- 
proach within pistol-shot of the shij*» 
and to insult ns by various marks of 
contempt and defiance. It was with 
great difficulty w« could restrain the 
sailors from the use of their arms on 
these occasions; but as pacific mea- 
sures had been resolved on, the canoes 
were suffered to return unmolested. 
In pursuance of this plan, it was de- 
termined that I should proceed to- 
wards the shore with the boats of both 
ships, well manned and armed, with 
a view to bring the natives to a 
parley, and if |M>ss«ble to obtain a 
conference with some of the chiefs. 
If this attempt succeeded, I was to 
demand the dead bodies, and particu- 
larly that of Captain Cook ; to threaten 
them with our vengeance in ease of a 
refusal ; but by no means to Are un- 
less attacked, and not to land ou any 
account whatever These orders were 
delivered to me before the whole pirty 
and in the most positive manner* 

I left the ships about 4 o'clock fn 
the afternoon, and as we approached 
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the shore I perceived every indication 
of a hoaiUe reception. The whole 
crowd of jpUives was in motion, the 
w<*ncnand children retiring, the men 
jmtting on their war-mats and arm- 
ing themselves with long spears and 
daggers. We also observed that since 
the morning they ha/1 thrown up stone 
breastworks along the beach where 
Captain Cook had landed, probably 
in expectation of an attack at that 
place ; and as soon as we wcie within 
reach they began to throw stones at 
us with slings, but without doing 
any mischief. Concluding, therefore, 
that all attempts to biing them to a 
parky would he in vain unless I first 
gave tin m some ground for mutual 
confident^, 1 ouleied the armed boats 
to stop and went on in the small 
boat alone, with a white 11. ig in my 
*hand, which, by a general cry of joy 
from the natives, 1 had the satisfac- 
tion to find was instantly understood. 
The women immediately returned from 
the side of the hill whither they had 
retired ; the men threw' off tlieii mats ; 
and all sat down together by the 
water-side, extending their arms and 
inviting me to Cuine on slioie. 

Though this behaviour was very 
expressive of a friendly disposition, 
yet I Could not help entertaining 
some suspicions of its sincerity. Jlut 
when I saw Koah, with a boldness 
and assurance altogether unaccount- 
able, swimming off towards the boat 
with a w’ hi to flag in his band, I 
thought it necessary to return this 
mark of confidence, and therefore, re- 
ceived him into the boat, though 
armed, a circumstance which did not 
tend to lesseu my suspicions. 1 must 
confess I had long harboured nn un- 
favourable opinion of this man. Ihe 
priests had always told us that he 
was of a malicious disposition, and no 
friend of ours ; and the repeated detec- 
tions of his fraud and treachery had 
convinced us of the truth of their re- 
presentations. Add to all this, the 
shocking transaction of the morning, 
in which he was seen acting a princi- 
pal part, mado mo feel the utmost 
horror at finding myself so near him ; 
and as he came up to me with feigned 
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tears and embraced me, I was so dis- 
trustful of his intentions that I could 
not help taking hold of the point of 
the “paliooah " which he held in his 
hand and turning it from me. I told 
him that 1 had come to demand the 
body of Captain Cook, and to declare 
war against them unless it w T as in- 
stantly restored. He assured me 
this should, be Hone as soon as pos- 
sible, and that he would go himself 
for that purpose ; and, after begging 
of me a piece of iron with much at 
surance, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, lie leaped into the sea 
and swam ashore, calling out to Iris 
countrymen that we were all friends 
again. ” 

"We waited near an hour with great 
anxiety for his return, during w hich 
tune the rest of the boats had ap- 
proached so near the shore as to enter 
into conversation with a party of the 
natives at some distance from us, by 
whom they were plainly given to 
umlei stand that the body had been 
cut to pieces and carried up the 
country; but of this circumstance 1 
was not informed till our return to 
the ships. I began now to express 
some impatience at K call's delay, 
upon wdiich the chiefs pressed me 
exceedingly to conie on snore, assur- 
ing me that if I would go myself to 
Terreeoboo the body would certainly 
be restored to me. When they found 
they could not prevail on me to land, 
they, attempted, under a pretence of 
wishing to converse with more ease, 
to decoy our boat among some rocks 
where they would have had it in their 
power to cut us oft’ from the rest. It 
was no difficult matter to see through 
these artifices, and I was therefore 
strongly inclined to break off all 
further communication with them, 
when a chief came to us who was the 
particular friend of Captain Clcrke 
and of the officers of the Discovery, 
on board wdiich ship he hail sailed 
when we last left the bay, intending 
to take his passage to Mow r ee. He 
told us he came from Terreeoboo to 
acquaint us, that the body was car- 
ed up the country, but that it should 
bo brought to us* the next morning. 
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tlwra appeared a great deal of tin* j 
eerity in bis manner, and being asked 
if be told a falsehood, he hooked his 
two fore* fingers together, which is 
understood amongst these islanders 
as the sign of truth, in the use of 
which they are very scrupulous. 

As 1 was now at a loss in what 
manner to v^occed, 1 sent Mr Van* 
eouver to acquaint Captain Clerk e 
with all that had passed; that my 
opinion was, they meant not to keep 
their word with us, and were so far 
from beiug sorry at what had hap- 
jtened, that on the contrary they were 
full of spirits ami confidence on ae- j 
count of their late success, and sought ! 
only to gain time till they could con- 
trive some scheme for getting us into 
their power. Mr Vancouver came 
back with orders for me to return on 
board; having first given the natives 
to understand that if the body was 
not brought the next morning the 
town should be destioycd. When j 
they saw that we were going off they 
endeavoured to provoke us by the 
most insulting ami contemptuous ges- 
tures* Some of our }>eople said they 
could distinguish several of the na- 
tives parading about in the clothes of 
our unfortunate comrades ; and among 
them a chief brandishing Captain 
Cook’s hanger, and a woman holding 
the scabbard. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt but that our behaviour had 
given them a mean opinion of our cour- 
age ; for they could nave but little no- 
tion of the motives of humanity that 
directed it. 

lu consequence of the report I made 
to Captain Clerke of what 1 conceived 
to be the present temper and disposi- 
tion of the islanders, the most effect- 
ual measures were taken to guard 
against any attack they might make 
in the night. The boats were moored 
with top-chains ; additional sentinels 
were posted on both ships ; and guaid 
boats were stationed to row round 
them, in order to prevent the natives 
from cutting the cables. During the 
night w'e observed a prodigious num- 
ber of lights on the hills, which mode 
some of ua imagine they were remov- 
ing their effects back into the country 


in consequence of our threats. But 
1 rather believed them t% fcave been 
the sacrifices that were pe&rmlnjr on 
account of the war in which t my 
imagined themselves about to be en- 
gaged ; and most probably the bodies 
of our slain countrymen were at that 
time burning. We afterward saw 
firen of the same kind as we passed 
the Island of Morotoi, and whfeh, we 
were told by some natives then on 
board, were made on account of the 
war they had declared against a neigh- 
bouring" island. And this agrees with 
what we learned amongst the Friendly 
and Society Isles, that previous to 
any exj*edition against an enemy, the 
| chiefs always endeavoured to animate 
| and inflame the courage of the people 
j by feasts and rejoicings in the night. 

We remained the whole night tin- ^ 
f disturbed except by the howling# ami 
J lamentations which were beard ou 
; shore ; and early the next morning, 
Koah came alongside the Kesolution 
with a piesent of cloth and a small 
pig, which he desired leave to present 
to nie. 1 have mentioned before that 
1 was supposed by the natives to be the 
son of ( aptain Cook ; and as he in his 
lifetime had always suffered them to 
believe it, 1 was probably considered as 
the chief after Ins death. As soon as 1 
came on deck 1 questioned him about 
the body ; and, on his returning me 
nothing but evasive answers, I refused 
to accept his presents, and was going 
to dismiss him with some expressions 
of anger and resentment, had not 
Captain Clerke, judging it beat at all 
events to keep up the appearance of 
friendship, thought it more proper 
that he should be treated with the 
usual respect. This treacherotutfel- 
low came frequently to us during the 
course of the forenoon with eotne 
trifling present or other; and as I 
always observed him eyeing every 
rt of the ship with great attention, 
took care he should see we were 
well prepared for our defence. He 
was exceedingly urgent both with 
Captain Clerke and myself to go on 
shore, laying all the blame or the 
detention of the bodies cm. the other 
chiefs, and assuring us that every* 
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thing might be Bottled to our satis- 
faction hp ji personal interview with 
Terreeoboy However, his conduct 
was too suspicious to make it prudent 
to comply with this request ; and, 
indeed, a fact came afterward to our 
knowledge which proved the entire 
falsehood of his pretensions. For we 
were told that immediately after the 
action «in which Captain Cook was 
killed, the old King had retired to a 
cave in the steep part of the moun- 
tain that hangs over the bay, which 
was accessible only by the help of 
ropes, and where he remained for 
many days, having his victuals let 
down to him by cords. 

When Kuah returned from the 
shi{>s, wo could perceive that his 
countrymen, who had been collected 
by break of day in vast crouds on the 
*shore, thronged about him with gicat 
eagerness, as if to learn the intelli- 
gence he had acquired, and what was to 
)>e done in consequence ot it. It is very 
probable that they expected we should 
attempt to put our threats in execu- 
tion ; and they seemed fully resolved 
to stand their ground. I hiring the 
whole morning we heard conches 
blowing in different parts of the 
coast ; large parties were seen march- 
ing over the hills ; an*l, in short, ap- 
pearances were so alarming that we 
carried out a stream anchor, to enable 
us to haul the ship abreast of the 
town in case of an attack, and sta- 
tioned boats off the north poiut of the 
l,av to prevent a surprise from that 
quarter. The breach of their engage- 
ment to restore the bodies of the 
slain, and the warlike posture in 
which they at this time appeared, 
occasioned fresh debates amongst us 
concerning the measures next to be 
pursued. It was at last determined 
that nothing should be suffered to 
interfere w ith the repair of the mast, 
and the preparations for our depart- 
ure ; but that we should nevertheless 
continue our negotiations for the re- 
covery of the bodies. The greatest part 
of the day was taken up in getting 
the fore-mast into a proper situation 
on deck for the carpenters to work 
upon it, and in making the necessary 
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alterations in the commissions of the 
officers. The command of the expe- 
dition having devolved upon Captain 
Clerke, ho removed on board the Re- 
solution, appointed Lieutenant Gore 
to be captain of the Discovery, and 
promoted Mr Harvey, a midshipman 
who had been with Captain Cook in 
his tw r o last voyages, to the vacant 
lieutenancy. During the whole day 
we met with no interruption from the 
natives ; and at night the launch was 
again moored with a top-chain, and 
| guard boats stationed round both 
ships as before. 

About 8 o'clock, it being very dark, 
a canoe was heard paddling toward 
the ship, and as soon as it was seen 
both the sentinels on deck fired into 
it. There were two persons in the 
canoe, ami they immediately roared 
out “Tinnee” (winch was the way 
in which they pronounced my name), 
and said they were friends, and had 
something for me belonging to Cap- 
tain Cook. When they came on board, 
they threw themselves at our feet, 
and appeared exceedingly frightened. 
Luckily neither of them was hurt, 
notwithstanding the balls of both 
pieces had gone through the canoe. 
One of them was the person whom I 
have before mentioned under the name 
of the taboo man, who constantly 
attended Captain Cook, with the cir- 
cumstances of ceremony I heave already 
described, and who, though a man of 
rank in the island, could scarcely be 
hindered from performing the lowest 
offices of a menial servant. After 
lamenting with abundance of tears 
the loss of the “ Orono , 99 ho told us 
that he had brought us a part of his 
body. He then presented to us a 
small bundle wrapped up in cloth, 
which he brought under his arm ; and 
it is impossible to describe the horror 
which seized us on finding in it a 
piece of human flesh about nine or 
ten pounds weight. This, he said, 
was all that remained of the body ; 
that the rest was cut to pieces and 
burnt, but that the head and all the 
bones, except what belonged to the 
trunk, were in the possession of Ter- 
recoboo and the other "Evees;” that 
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wlat we mw had beau allotted to i in the aethmat Kourtt>wii,<jf whom 
Kaoc, the chief of the priests,, to ho j five were chiefs ; and tha^Jvunecna 
made use of in some religious care ami hi* brother, our verl particular 
monv ; and that he had sent it as a , friends, were unfortunately of 4»at 
proof of hie innocence and attachment \ Might, they said, were killed 

to ua» j at the ok^rvatory, three of whom 

This afforded an opportunity of in- were also of the iirst rank. About 
forming ourselves whether they were 11 oVInek our t\%o friends left UK, 
cannibal* and we did not neglect it. and took the precaution to desire that 
We first tried by many indirect our guard boat might attend till 

questions, put to each of them apart, they had mused the Discovery, lest 
t«« learn in what manner the rest of they should again be fired upon, 
the bodies bad been disused of ; ami which might alarm their countrymen 
Imding them very constant in one on shore, and cxjwjso them to the 
story, that after the llcsh had been danger of Wing discovered. This 
cut off it was all burnt, we at last put request was complied with, and we 
the direct question, whether they had hid the sat id act ion to find Unit 
not eat some of it. They imin<*di- they got h.it'u aud undiscovered to 
ately showed as much horror at the laud. 

idea as any Ku retail would have During th«> of %i* night 

done; and asked very naturally if a e heard the Mine loud howling aud 
that was the custom amongst us. lamentations as in the preceding one.* 
They afterward asked ns with great K.irlv in the imuning \v<* receive! tin- 
earnestness arid apparent apprehen- other visit fioru Koah. J rmi-st confers 
don, 44 \V hen the ‘ Orum> ' would 1 was a little piqmid to find that, out- 
come again ? ami what he would do to withstanding the ino»L evident marks 
them on his return }” The same in- of treachery in his conduct, and the 
quivy was frequently made afterward positive testimony of our friends the 
by others; ami this U lea agrees with priests, he should still be permitted 
the general tenor of their conduct to- to curry on the same farce, and to 
ward him, which showed that they make us at least appear to be the 
considered him as a being of a supe- dupes of his liypociisy. Indeed, our 
rior nature. We press'd our two i situation was become extremely awk- 
friundly visitors to remain on board ; ward and tuipiomising ; none ol the 
till morning, but in vain. They told purposes for which this pacific course 
us that if this transaction should ; of pro* ceding had been adopttd having 
come to the knowledge ol the King j hitherto been in the least forward* d 
or chiefs, it might Ihi attended with by it. No satisfactory answer what- 
the most fatal consequences to their ever had been given to our demands ; 
whole society, in order to prevent we did not seem to bo at aU ad- 
whicli they had been obliged to come vanmi toward a reconciliation with 
oil to us in the dark ; and that the the islanders ; they still kept in force 
same precaution would be necessary ou the shore, m if determined to resist 
m returning on shore. They informed any attempts we might make to land ; 
us further, that the chiefs were eager and yet the attempt was become ah- 
W revenge the death of their country- solutely ueocasury, as the completing 
men ; and particularly cautioned us our supply of water would not admit 
against trusting Koah, who, they of any longer delay, 
said, was our mortal and implacable However, it must be observed, in 
enemy, and desired nothing more justice to the conduct of Captain 
ardently than an opportunity of fight* Clerke, that it was very probable, 
mg us, to which the blowing of the from the great numbers of tl^e natives 
co nc mm we had heard in the morning and from the resolution with which 
«» * challenge. AV© they seemed to expect us, %n attack 
t J r0m theac mcn thnt could not have Wen made without 

teui <dtlia.r countrymen were killed some danger ; and that the loeaofa 
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very few men might have been severely 
felt by unbaring the remaining course 
or our vovjge. Whereas the delaying 
tlj£ execution of our threats, though 
one hand it lessened their 
opinion of our prowess, had the effect 
of causing them to disperse on the 
other. For t his day, about noon, 
finding us persist iri our inactivity, 
great bodies of them, after blowing 
their conches and using every mode of 
defiance, marched off over the hills, 
a nd never appeared afterward. Those, 
however, who remained were not the 
less daring and insolent. One man 
had the audacity to come within mus- 
ket shot, ahead of the ship ; and after 
slinging several stones at us, lie waved 
f’aptain Cook's hat over his head, 
whilst his countrymen on shore were 
exulting and encouraging his hohl- 
*hevs. Our people weie all in a flame 
at this insult, and coming in a body 
on the quarter-deck, begged they might 
no longer he obliged to put up with 
these repeated provocations, and re- 
quested me to obtain permission for 
them from Captain Clerk e to avail 
themselves of the first fair occasion 
of revenging tin* death of their com- 
mander. On rny acquainting him with 
what was passing, he gave orders for 
some great guns to he fired at the 
natives on shore, and promised th 
crew that if they should meet with 
any molestation at the watering-place 
the next day they should then be left 
at lit>erty to chastise them. 

tt is somewhat remarkable that be- 
fore we could briug our guns to hear 
the islanders had suspected our inten- 
tions, from tho stir they saw in the 
ship, and had retired behind their 
houses ami walls. We were therefore 
obliged to fire, in some measure, at 
random ; notwithstanding w hich our 
shot produced all the effects that could 
have been desired. For soon after we 
saw Koah paddling toward us with 
extreme haste, ami on his arrival we 
learned that some people had been 
killed, and amongst the rest Maihit- 
maiha, a principal chief and a near 
relation of tho King. 1 Soon after the 

* The word “matee” is commonly 
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arrival of Koah, two boys swam off 
from the ‘ • morai ” toward the ships, 
having each a long spear in his hand ; 
and after they had approached pretty 
near they began to chant a song in a 
very solemn manner, the subject of 
which, from their often mentioning 
the word “Orono” and pointing to 
the village where Captain Cook was 
killed, wo concluded to be the late 
calamitous disaster. Having sung in 
a plaintive strain for about twelve or 
fifteen minutes, during tho whole of 
which time they remained in the 
water, they went on board the Dis- 
covery and delivered their spears ; ami 
after making a short stay returned on 
shore. Who sent them, or what w r as 
the object of this ceremony, we were 
never able to learn. 

At night, the usual precautions were 
taken for the security of the ships ; 
and as suon as it was dark our two 
friends who had visited us the night 
before came off again. They assured 
us that though the effects of our great 
guns this afternoon, had terrified the 
hiefs exceedingly, they had by no 
means laid aside their hostile inten- 
tions, and advised us to be on our 
uard. The next morning the boats 
of both ships were sent ashore for 
water; and the Discovery wras warped 
ilosc to tho beach in order to cover 
that service. We soon found that 
lie intelligence which the priests had 
sent us was not without foundation ; 
and that the natives were resolved to 
ake every opportunity of annoying us 
dien it could be done without much 
risk. Throughout all this group of 
islands, the villages for the most part 
are situated near the sea, and the ad- 
jacent ground is enclosed with stone 
walls about three feet high. These 
we at first imagined were intended for 
the division of property ; but w r e now 
liseovered that they served, and pro- 

used, in tho language of these islands, 
to express either killing or wounding ; 
and we were afterward told that this 
chief had only received a alight blow 
on the faco from a stone which had 
been struck by one of the balls. — 
Xote in Original Edition, 
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hridy were principally designed, for a almost the only crime for which they 
defence against invasion. They con- are accustomed to expect unsUhment, 
rist of toow stones, aud the inhabitants they learn to consider the only 
are very dexterous in shifting them measure of right and wrong; and honce 
with great quickness to such situation* are apt to conclude that what they can 
as the direction of the attack may re- do with impunity they may do with 
quire* In the aides of the mountain justice and tumour. So that the feel* 
which hangs over the bay they hare inga of humanity which are insepnr- 
also little holes or caves of consider- able from ns all/ and that generosity 
able dc th, the entrance of which is toward an unresisting enemy which 
secured by a fence of the same kind, at other times is the distinguishing 
From behind both these defences the mark of brave men, become but weak 
natives kept perpetually harassing our restraint* to the exercise of violence 
waterers with stones; nor could the when op{*wod to the desire they natur- 
ftmall force we had on shore, w ith the ally have of showing their own unlo- 
ad vantage of muskets, coni|»cl them pendeneo ami power, 
to retreat. 1 have already mentioned that 

In this exposed situation our jieople orders had been given to l>urn only 
were so taken up in attending to their a few st niggling hut* which afforded 
own safety, that they employed the : shelter to the native*. *\Ve were 
whole forenoou in ftllingonly one ton of j then-fore a good deal surprised to ho«* 
water. As it was therefore impossible < the whole village on tire ; and befoid* 
to perform this service till their assail- 1 a boat that was M>nt to stop the pro- 
ants were driven to a greater distance, I gress of the mischief could reach the 
the Discover}' was ordered to dislodge ] shore, t ho houses of our old and con- 
them with her great gun* ; which ! stant friends the priests were all in 
being effected by a few discharges, I flame*. I cannot enough lament the 
the men landed without molestation. * illness that confined me on board this 
However, the natives soon after made j day. The priests had always been 
their appearance again in their usual J under my protection ; and unluckily 
mode of attack; and it was now found j the officer* who were then on duty, 
absolutely necessary to burn down j having !**en seldom on shore at the 
some straggling house* near the wall j “morni," were not much acquainted 
behind which they had taken shelter, j with the circumstances of the place. 
In executing these orders I am sorry ; Had I been present myself, I might 
to add that our people were hurried i probably have been the means of sav- 
into acts of unnecessary cruelty ami uig their little society from deatruc- 
devastation. Something ought cer- lion. Several of th© natives were 
tainly to be allowed to their resentment shot in making their escape from the 
of the repeated insults and contempt- (lames ; anti our people cut off the 
nous behaviour of the islanders, and * heads of two of them and brought 
to the natural desire of revenging the them on board. The fate of one poor 
loss of their commander. But at islander was much lamented by u* all. 
the same time their conduct served | As he was coming to the well for water 
strongly to convince me that the j he was shot at by one of the m&rtnea. 
utmost precaution is necessary in 1 The ball struck hia calibaah, which 
trusting, though but for a moment, he immediately threw from him and 
the discretionary use of arms in the fled. He was pursued into one of the 
hands of private seamen or soldiers on caves I have before described, and no 
Mich occasions. The rigour of disci- Hon could have defended his den with 
pline and the habit* of obedienco by greater courage and fierceness ; till at 
which their force is kept directed to last, after having kept two of our 
it* proper objects lead them naturally people at bay for a considerable time, 
enough to conceive that whatever they he expired, covered with wounds* H 
hnvc the power they have also the wm this accident that first brought 
right to do. Actual disobedience being us acquainted with the use of these 
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caverns. At this time, an elderly coming on be 
mail was token prisoner, bound, and heads of bis co 
sent on boam in the same boat with deck, at wkic 
thedieads <n his two countrymen. I ah nr- 


the jieads <JT his two countrymen. I 
never saw horror so strongly pictured 
as in the face of this man, nor so 
violent a transition to extravagant joy 
as when he was untied and told he 
might go away in safety. He showed 
us he djfl not want gratitude, as he 
frequently afterward returned with 
presents of provisions, and also did us 
other services. 

Soon after the village was destroyed 
we saw coming down the hill a man 
attended by fifteen or twenty boys 
holding pieces of white cloth, green 
boughs, plantains, &c., in their hands. 

I knew not how it happened that this 
peaceful Ai bossy, as soon as they 
were within reach, received the lire 


coming on board be had seen the 
heads of his countrymen lying on the 
deck, at 'which he was exceedingly 
shocked, and desired with great ear- 
nestness that they might be thrown 
overboard. This request Captain 
Clerko instantly ordered to be com- 
plied with. 

In the evening the watering party 
returned on board, having met with 
no further interruption. We passed 
a gloomy night, the cries and lament- 
ations we heard on shore being far 
more dreadful than ever. Our only 
consolation w*as the hope that we 
should have no occasion in future for 
a repetition of such severities. It is 
very extraordinary that amidst all 
these disturbances the women of the 
island who were on board never oirered 
to leave us, nor discovered the smallest 


V a party of our men. This, how- 
ever, ditl not stop them. They con- 
tinued their procession, and the officer 
on duty came up in time to prevent a 
second discharge. As they approached 
nearer, it was found to be our much- 
esteemed friend Kaireekcoa, who had 
fled on our lit '-t setting lire to the 


apprehensions either for themselves 
or tlieir friends ashore. So entirely 
unconcerned did they appear, that 
some of them who were on deck when 
the town was in flames seemed to 
Jmiro the sight, and frequently cried 
out that it was lt maitai ” or veiy 
fine. 


village, and had now returned and 
desired to be sent on boaid the l\e- 
solution. When he arrived, we found 
him exceedingly grave nml thought- 
ful. We endeavoured to make him 
understand the necessity we were 
under of setting fire to the village, by 
which his house and thoso of his 
brethren were unintentionally con- 
sumed. He expostulated a little with 
us on our want of friendship and on 
our ingratitude. And indeed it was 
not till now that we learned the whole 
extent of the injury we had done them. 
He told us that, relying on the pro- 
mised! had made them, and on the 
assurances they had afterward receiv- 
ed from the men who had brought 
us the remains of Captain Cook, they 
had not removed their effects back 
into the country with the rest of the 
inhabitants, but had put everything 
that was valuable of their own, as 
well as what they had collected from 
us, into a house close to the 44 niorai, ” 
where they had the mortification to 
aee it all set on fire by ourselves. On 


The next morning Koah came off as 
usual to the ships. As there existed 
10 longer any necessity for keeping 
erms with him, I was allowed to 
have my own way. When he ap- 
proached towards the side of the ship, 
singing his song, and offering mo a 
hog and some plantains, I ordered 
liiin to keep off, cautioning him never 
to appear again without Captain 
Cook’s bones, lest his life should pay 
tlie forfeit of his frequent breach of 
promise. He did not appear much 
mortified with this reception, but 
went immediately ons hore and joined 
a party of his countrymen who were 
pelting the waterers with stones. The 
body of tlie young man who had been 
killed the day before was found this 
morning lying at the entrance of tlie 
cave, and some of our people went and 
threw a mat over it. Soon after which 
,hey saw some men carrying him off 
m their shoulders, and could hear 
hem singing, as they marched, a 
mournful song. 

The natives being at last convinced 
3 s 
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that it was not the want of ability to tho hill which is over the beach in a 
punish them which had hitherto made kind of procession, each mflh earning 
ttt tolerate their provocations, desisted a sugar-cane or two on hv%shonhier% 
from giving us any further molest*- and bread-fruit, l# taro, M and ]ffan~ 
lion; and in the evening a chief cal led tains in his hand. They were pre- 
Eappo, who had seldom visited us, ceded by two drummers, who, when 
but whom we knew to be a man of ; they came to the water-side, sat down 
the very Erst consequence, came with j by a white flag, and began to beat 
presents from Terreeoboo to sue for j their drums, while those who had fol- 
peare. These presents were received, lowed them advanced one <>y one; 
and he was dismissed with the same and, having dijxwited the nreseut* 
answer which had before been given, they had brought, retired in Utesame 
that nntil the remains of Captain order. Scon after, Eappo came in 
Cook should be restored no peace would sight in his long feathered cloak, 
l)e granted. Wo learned from this bearing something with great solera - 
person that the flesh of all the bodies nity in Ins hands ; and having placed 
of our people, together with tho bones himself on a rock, he made signs for 
of the trunks, had been burned ; that a boat to be sent him. Captain Clerk© 
the limb bones of the marines had f conjecturing that he haul bjpught the 
Wen divided amongst the inferior j bones of Captain Cook, which proved 
chiefs; and that those of Captain Co«>k to W the fact, went himself in the* 
had been disposed of in the lolloping 1 pinnace to ro civo him, and ordered 
manner: the he id, to a groat chief; mo to attend him in the cutter. When 
called Kahoo-oj>oon ; the hair, to Maia- | we arrived at the hcAch, Eappo came 
maia ; and the legs thighs, and arms, into the pinnace and delivered to tho 
to Terreeo!*>o. After it was dark, ! Captain the bones, wrapped ut» in a 
many of the inhabitants came off large quantity of fine new cloth, atid 
with roots and other vegetables, and j covered with a spotted cloak of black 
we also received two lar^e presents of j and white feathers. He afterward 
the same articles from Kaireckeca. f attended us to the Resolution, but 
Tho lPth was chiefly taken up in could not be prevailed upon to go on 
sending and receiving tho messages board ; probably not choosing, from 
which parsed 1*- tween Captain Clerke j a sens© of decency, to bo present at 
and TerieeoW Eap]*> was very j the opening of the bum He. W© found 
pressing that one of our officers should in it both the hands of Captain Cook 
go on shore, and in the meantime entire, which were well known from 
offered to remain as a hostage on a remarkable scar on one of them that 
ooard. This request, however, it was divided the thtsmb from the forefinger 
not thought proper to comply with ; the whole length of the metacarpal 
and he left us with a promise of bone ; the skull, but with the scalp 
bringing the bones the next day. At separated from it, and the bones that 
the beach the wat erers did not meet form the face wanting ; the scalp, 
with the least opposition from the with the hair upon it cut short, and 
natives, who, notwithstanding our the ears adhering to it ; tho boge* of 
cautious behaviour, cam© amongst us both arms, with the skin of the fore- 
again without the smallest appearance arms hanging to them ; the thigh and 
of diffidence or apprehension. Early leg bones joined together, but with- 
in the morning of the 20th we had out the feet. The ligaments of the 
the satisfaction of getting the fore- joints were entire, and the whole boro 
mast stepped. It was an operation evident marks of having been in the 
attended with great difficulty and fire, except the hands, which had the 
some danger, our ropes being so ex- flesh loft upon them! and were cut in 
ceedingly rotten that the purchase several places and crammed with salt, 
gave way several times. apparently with an intention of pre- 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock we saw serving them. The scalp bad a cut 
a great number of people descending in the back part of it, but tho skull 
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waa free from any fracture. The lower 
jaw and which were wanting, 
Kappo tojd us had been seized by dif- 
finfttit chiefs, and that Tcrreeoboo was 
ttsicg every means to recover them. 

The next morning Eappo and the 
King’s son came on ooard, and 
brought with them the remaining 
bones of Captain Cook, the barrels of 
his gun, his shoes, and some other 
trifles that belonged to him. Eappo 
took great pains to convince us that 
Terrecoboo, Maiha-mailia, and him- 
self were most heartily desirous of 
peace ; that they had given us the 
most convincing proof of it in their 
power ; and that they had been pre- 
vented from giving it sooner by the 
other chiefs, many of whom were still 
our enemies. He lamented with the 
greatest sorrow the death of six chiefs 
lire had killed, some of whom, he said, 
were amongst our best friends. The 
cutter, he told us, was taken away 
by Pareea’s people, very probably in 
revenge for the blow that had been 
given him, and it had been broken up 
thenextday. The arms of the marines, 
which we liad also demanded, he as- 
sured us had been carried off by the 
common people, and were irrecover- 
able ; the bones of tho chief alone 
having been preserved as belonging 
to Terrecoboo and the 44 Erces.” 
Nothing now remained but to per- 
form the last offices to our great and 
unfortunate commander. Eappo was 
dismissed with orders to taboo all the 
bay; and in the afternoon, the bones 
having been put into a coffin and the 
service read over them, they were 
committed to the deep with the usual 
military honours. What our feelings 
were on this occasion, I leave the 
world to conceive; those who were 
present know that it is not in my 
power to express them. 

During the forenoon of the 22d not 
a canoe was seen paddling in the bay, 
the taboo which Eappo had laid on it 
the day before at our request not being 
yet taken off. At length Eappo came 
off to us. We assured him that we 
were now entirely satisfied, and that, 
as the “Orono ” was buried, all re- 
membrance of what had passed was 


buried with him. We afterward de» 
sired him to take off the taboo, and 
to make^ it known that the people 
might bring their provisions as usual. 
The ships were soon surrounded with 
canoes, and many of the chiefs came 
on board expressing great sorrow at 
what happened and their satisfac- 
tion at our reconciliation. Several of 
our friends who did not visit us sent 
presents of large hogs and other pro- 
visions. Amongst the rest came the 
old treacherous Koah, but was refused 
admittance. 

As we had now cverytliing ready 
for sea, Captain Clerke, imagining 
that if the news of our proceedings 
should reach the islands to leeward 
before us it might have a bad effect, 
gave orders to unmoor. About eight 
in the evening we dismissed all the 
natives, and Eappo and the friendly 
Kaireekeea took an affectionate leave 
of us. We immediately weighed and 
stood out of the bay. The natives 
were collected on the shore in great 
numbers, and as we passed along, 
received our last farewells with every 
mark of affection and goodwill. 


CONCLUSION. 

[Nothing now remains but to give 
an outline of the last twenty-one 
months’ voyage of the Resolution and 
Discovery, until their arrival in Eng- 
land in October 1780 ; and, as before, 
the synopsis has been taken from the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, M Maritime and 
Inland Discovery,” vol. iii., pp. 86- 
92 .] 

“After leaving Owhyhee, the ships 
touched at the Island of Atooe, which 
w as found desolated by a war origi- 
nating in the claims of different chiefs 
to the goats which Captain Cook had 
put on shore. These animals had in- 
creased to six when the war broke 
out on their account, in the course of 
which they were all destroyed. The 
history of the introduction of useful 
animals into the South Sea Islands 
affords many parallel instances of 
human blindness, and of that barbar* 
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oils degree of envy and rapacity which | 
dwtroYt) a tre^ure rather than leave j 
it in the possession of a rival. 

••Captain Clerk© proceeded now j 
to execute the intentions of his late I 
commander, by repeating the attempt j 
to find a passage through the Northern ! 
Ocean. He touched at the harbour 
of St Pe*er and St Paul in Awataka 
Bay, where he was treated by the Rus- 
sians with unbounded hospitality ; 
and then passing Behring's Strait a 
second time, penetrated as far as 70* 
33' N., where the same obstacle which 
had prevented the progress of the 
ships the preceding year forbade him 
to advance any farther. He met here 
with a firm barrier of ice, seven 
leagues farther to the south than that 
which had stopped the progress of 
Captain Cook. The impossibility of 
a passage by the north was now 
thought to be sufficiently proved, 
and it was resolved to proceed homo- 
wards; the chief purpose of the ex- 
pedition having been thus an-swerod. 
This resolution of the officers diffused 
among the crews, who were now 
heartily tired of the length of the 
voyage, as lively a joy as if. the ships, 
instead of having nearly the whole 
earth to compass, were already nr 
rived in the British Channel. When j 
the ships had jtwt reached Kumts* 
chatko, Captain Clerk© died of a de- 
cline; he had already circumnavi- 
gated the globe three times, having s 
sailed first with Commodore Byron, j 
and afterwards with Captain Cook. ! 
Captain Gore now succeeded to the 1 
command of the expedition, and Lieu- 
tenant King took tne command of the 
Discovery. Their voyage to China 
was not productive of any important 
geographical results. In navigating 
these stormy seas they found it ne- 
cessary to keep at a distance from 
land, and were thus baffled by con- 
stant tempestuous weather in their 
attempt to survey the coasts of Japan. 

“ On the 3d of December our navi- 
gators arrived at Macao, where they 
first became acquainted with the 
events which bad taken place in 
Kurope since their departure, and of 
the war which had broken out be* 
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tween Great Britain and France. A 
rumour of the generoua*eiiuiuct of 
the latter Government ft^the same 
time reached them ; an order bat! 
been issued in March 1779, by the 
Minister of the Marine at Paris, to 
all the commanders of French ships, 
acquainting them with the expedition 
and destination of Captain Cook, and 
instructing them to treat tlmt cele- 
brated navigator wherever they should 
meet him, as a commander of a neutral 
and allied power. This measure, so 
honourable tu the nation which adopt- 
ed it, is said to have originated in the 
enlightened mind of the celebrated 
Turgot. I >r Franklin, who at that time 
resided at Paris as Ambassador from 
the United States, had a abort time 
before issued a requisition, in which 
he earnestly recommended the com- 
mander* of" American armed vessel* 
not to consider Cantata Cook »* an 
enemy ; but he had no authority to 
enforce his recommendation, and the 
Government of the United States had 
not the magnanimity to adopt it. 

44 While the ships lay in the Rivet 
of Canton, the sailors carried on a 
brisk trade with the Chinese for the 
sea-otter skins which they had brought 
with them from the north-west coast 
of America, and which were every day 
rising in their value. 4 One of our 
seamen,* says Lieutenant King, 4 sold 
his stock alone for 800 dollars; and 
a few prime skins, which were clean 
and had been well preserved. Were 
sold for 120 each . The w hole amount 
of the value, in specie and goods, that 
was got for the lurs in both ships, 1 
am confident, did not fall short of 
£2000 sterling ; and it was generally 
supposed that at least two-thiqjs of 
the quantity we hod originally got 
from the Americans were spoiled and 
worn out, or had been given away, or 
otherwise disposed of in Kamtschatka 
When, in addition to these facts, it 
is remembered that the furs were at 
first collected without our having any 
idea of their real value; that the 

K en test part had been worn by the 
idians from whom we purchased 
j them; that they were afterwards prv- 
•served with little care, and frequently 
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uwni for bedclothes and other pur- 
|>ases; ni|d that probably we had not 
tfot the fulFvaluc for them in China; 
0*4 advances that might bo derived 
from a voyage to that part of the 
American coast, undertaken with 
commercial views, apj>eared to me of 
a degree of importance sufficient to 
call fur the attention of the public.’ 
These o^servat ionsot Lieutenant King 
point to that which eventually proved 
to he the most important result of 
this exj>cdition. A great blanch of 
trade in the Pacific Ocean, whndi had 
hitheito escaped tho notice of t lto 
nations most interested in its devel- 
opment, and possessing establish- 
ments most conveniently situated for 
causing it on, was suddenly dis- 
covexi-d, •ml soon after vigorously 
piosecuted by a maritime people fiom 
•the opposite side of the globe. Tho 
clews of botli ships were astonished, 
a* well as overjoyed, at the price paid 
them for their furs by tho Chinese; 
and their rage to return to Cook s 
River, in order to procure a cargo of 
skins, pioeeedcd at one i tui almost 
to mutiny. A few, indeed, contrived 
to desert, and were among the first 
a<i venturers who crossed the Pacific 
Ocean in the newly discovered fur 
trade. The seamen thus unexpect- 
edly enriched soon underwent a total 
metamorphosis; they arrived at Macao 
in rags, many of them having incon- 
siderately sold their clothing in the 
South Sea Islands; hut, before they 
left that harbour, they were decked 
out in gaudy silks and other Chinese 
finery. Nothing of importance oc- 
curred during tho remainder of their 
voyage home; and on the 4th of 
( letober, the ships arrived safe at tho 
after an absence of four years, 
* two months, and twenty-two days. 
In the whole course of tho voyage 
the Resolution lost but five men by 
sickness, of whom three were in a 
precarious state of health when the 
expedition left England; the Dis- 
covery did not lose a man. 

“ In order to estimato the merits of 
Captain Cook, it will be only neces- 
sary to survey generally the extent 
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and nature of his discoveries, and to 
examine what influence they exerted 
immediately on the commercial en- 
terprise ot nations. In the extent of 
the coasts which he surveyed or dis- 
covered, he far surpasses every other 
navigator. The eastern coast of New 
Holland, 2000 miles in extent, was 
totally unknown till he traced it ; 
escaping from the dangers of that in- 
tricate navigation solely by his cool 
intrepidity and tho resources of his 
skill. Ho also circumnavigated New 
Zealand, the eastern and southern 
parts of which were quite unknown, 
and supposed by many to be united to 
the Tei ra Australis Incognita. New 
Caledonia and Norfolk Island were 
both discovered by him ; and the New 
Hebrides, from his labours, first as- 
sumed a definite shape in our maps. 
Ho rendeied an essential service to 
geography also by his circumnavigat- 
ing the globe in a high southern lati- 
tude ; for, though the- exertions and 
dangers of that difficult navigation 
were not repaid by any brilliant dis- 
coveries, it set at rest a question which 
had for ages divided the opinions of 
speculative geographers. Sandwich 
Land, or Southern Thule, may be num- 
bered among his discoveries, although 
it is probably the land which Gerritz 
had descried a century before. 

“ His discoveries ou the north-west 
coast of America were still more im- 
portant ami more extensive. In one 
voyage, he effected more than the 
Spanish navigators had been able to 
accomplish in the course of two cen- 
turies. In sailing through Behring's 
Strait, lie determined the proximity 
of Asia and America, which Behring 
himself had failed to perceive ; and he 
assigned the coast of the Tshuktzki to 
its true place, which, in many maps 
of his time, was placed some degrees 
too far to the westward. 

“ It is needless to recapitulate here 
the large additions which lie made to 
our knowledge of the groups of islands 
scattered through the Pacific Ocean. 
Some of the Society and Friendly 
Islands were known before his time ; 
but he carefully surveyed those archi- 
pelagoes, and fixed the positions of the 
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chief inlands, such at Otaheite and 
Tongataboo, with au accuracy equal 
to that of a European observatory. 
He prided himself especially on hav- 
ing discovered the Sandwich Islands, 
and there is no good reason to refuse 
him that honour : for even if it be 
true that a Spanish navigator, named 
Gati, discovered those islands in 1576, 
and that b gave to Owhyhce the name 
of Mesa or Table Mountain, which is 
marked in old Spanish charts twenty- 
two degrees to the west of the Sand* 
wich Islands, but in the same latitude 
with them ; yet no stress can be laid 
on a discovery from which mankind 
derived no knowledge. The Spaniards 
seem soon to have totally forgotten the 
Sandwich islands, if they ever knew 
them, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages which they might have derived 
from those islands in their frequent 
voyages from New Spain to Manilla. 
Anson and many other navigators 
might have been spared infinite dis- 
tress and suffering in their voyages 
across the Pacific had anything cer- 
tain been known of the exi.steuce and 
situation of the Sandwich Islands. 

"But Cook’s merit is not more 
conspicuous in the extent of his dis- 
coveries, than in the correctness with 
which he laid down the posi tion of every 
coast of which he caught a glimjsje. 
Ilia surveys afford the materials of 
accurate geography. He adopted in 
practice every improvement suggested 
by the progress of science ; and instead 
of committing errors amounting to two 
or three degrees of longitude, like most 
of his predecessors, his determinations 
were such as to be considered accurate 
even at the present day. Nor was 
this the merit of the astronomers who 
accompanied him on his expeditions. 
He was himself a skilful observer, 
and at the same time so vigilant and 
indefatigable, that no opportunity 
ever escaped him of ascertaining his 
true placo. He possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the sagacity peculiar to 
seamen ; and in his conjectures re* 
spec ting the configurations of coasts 
he very rarely erred. I* Porouse, 
who was a highly accomplished sea- 
man, always mentions the name of 


Cook with the warmest admiration, 
and frequently alludes tu the re- 
markable correctness of his surveys. 
Crorct* also, who wrote tMk narraUvs 
of Marion’s voyage, speaking of Cook’s 
survey of the shores of New Zealand, 
says — 1 That its exactness and minute- 
ness of detail astonished him beyond 
expression ;* but Cook’s skill as a 
marine surveyor may be stiU better 
estimated from the chart wnich, at 
the commencement of his career, he 
constructed of the coasts of Newfound- 
land ; and of that chart. Captain 
Frederick Bullock, the able officer who 
has recently 1 completed the survey of 
Newfoundland, Mjieaks in those term* 
of warm commendation which a man 
of ability naturally bestows on what- 
ever is excellent. • 

“ From the second expedition of 
Cook may be dated the art of preserv-w 
ing the health of the seamen in long 
voyages. Before that time, navigators 
who crossed the Pacific hurried preci- 
pitately by the shortest course to the 
Lad rones or the Philippine Islands ; 
ami yet they rarely reached home 
without the loss of a largo proportion 
of their crow. Cook, on the other 
hand, felt himself i*crfcctly at home 
on the ocean ; he did not care to limit 
his voyages either in sjrtice of time or 
of distance ; he sailed through every 
climate, crossing both the arctic ami 
antarctic circles ; and proved that a 
voyage of four years’ duration docs 
not necessarily affect the health of 
seamen. This was a discovery of far 
greater importance than that of a new 
continent could have been. By his 
banishing the terror that arose from 
the frightful mortality that previously 
attended on long voyages, he has 
mainly contributed to the boldte*$» 
of navigation which distinguishes the 
present day. 

" Among the immediate effects of 
Captain Cook’s voyages, the most im- 
portant was the establishment of a 
colony at Botany Bay. That great 
navigator seems to have contracted 
a partiality towards the New Zea- 
landers; he admired their generosity# 

1 This was published in 1881. 
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tlu*ir manly carriage, and their intelli- 
genec. Their country appeared to liim 
fertile; founding in commodities 
which might become valuable in com- 
merce ; and ho hints, though with 
diffidence, at the possibility of a trade 
feeing carried on between Europe and 
New Zealand. Jf is observations on 
this subject had influence, no doubt, 
on the minds of the English ministers, 
and tlfcy resolved on establishing a 
colony at New Holland ; and thfe re- 
sult has justified Cook’s sanguine an- 
ticipations. 1 The fur trade also, which 
soon caused such a concourse of Euro- 
pean shipping in the Pacific Ocean, 

1 Infinitely more so, in this third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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originated with this third voyage ; but 
his familiarity with the South Sea 
Islanders, the trade which he estab- 
lished with them, and the practice 
which he commenced of purchasing 
sea stores from them, have had, per- 
haps, a still stronger influence on 
navigation in the Pacific. 

“ Finally, to complete the eulogium 
on this great navigator, it will be 
sufficient to enumerate some of the dis- 
tinguished seamen who served under 
him, such as Vancouver, Broughton, 
Bligh, Burney, Col nett, Portlock, 
Dixon, k c. ; these men learned under 
Took the arduous duties of their pro- 
fession, and they always spoke of 
him with unqualified admiration and 
respect/ 1 
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the Islands of Quibo, Quicara, and 
Rancheria, 199. 

town of Puebla Nueva taken, 200. 
city of Leon taken, 201. 
the march to Realejo, 20*2. 
the trade of Guatemala, 203. 
otto, indigo, and cochineal dyes, 
203, 204. 

at limit ulco, 205. 
the HuJFadore or Snorter, 206. 
description of the vinello, 206. 
the town of Acapulco described, 

209. 

seizure of a mule train, 211. 
cruising off Cape Corrientes, 213. 
deadly encounter with the Span- 
iards, 215. 

among the Islands of Mazatlan, 216. 
seizure of an Indian village, 217. 
on the River Santiago, 218. 
at Santa Fecaque, 219. 
remarks ou a north-west passage, 
221 . 

the Marias Islands, 221. 
proposals to sail to Guam, 222, 2231 
the island described, 224. 
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Daumier, Cap tain WUlta»-~o«Mai*n*i 
„ bcrni-making at Guam. m. 

at Mindanao, 4*7, 

M the Island described, t59* 530. 
tk jealousy of iht Dutch merchant*, 

JS1, 

w Mtivn of the Island, with their 
nuuuHit and eotUHni, 383-240. 

„ at MeangU Island. 340. 

; t a visit from Raja W, 241 
„ schemes of Xwt India Company, J 
243 | 

„ at Mindanao. 244. : 

„ hospitality of the Mlndanayant, ' 
246. } 

M discourse with the native women, » 
247. ; 

,, mutiny on board, 248. i 

„ at Chambongo, 26 1. 

,, description of Islands of Mindoro j 

and Luson, 263. 1 

M islands on the Cambodia coast, 266. 

„ Chinese temples and idols, 

„ at Pulo Obi, 268. 

u St John’* Island. 260 

„ home customs of the Chinese. 201 

„ a Chinese junk described, 

,, a “corposatit” or electric light, ‘.Ml 
,, Mi Pescadores, 2*6 

„ Grafton ami Moumonth Islands, 

2u7. 

>f death of Captain Swan, 275. 

„ «*IT Celebes, 276. 

, f the Sultan of Bouton 270 

„ Australia or New HolUud, 5W1. 

,, wretchedness of the natives, 283. 

„ hate Xew Holland, 2Jw. 

,, Inland of Sumatra, 280. 

„ Nicobar Island, 2>7. 

,, leaves the ship, 2b9. 

„ a canoe upset, 291. 

„ sails in a canoe for Acheen, 292 
,, illness at Acheen, 297. 

„ desertions from the Cygnet, 299. 

„ arrival at BcncnoJeu, 301. 

,, story of the Painted Prince, ^V'l 

,, act* as gunner at Fort of hmaxi 
len, 304. 

,, sad* for the C«pe, 306. 

„ soil, frnii*, and animals at the 

Cape, 309. 

tl touches at St Helena, 313 

,, description of the island, it* pro- 

duce, and inhabitants, 314. 

,, at anchor in the Downs, 316. 

Darien, Isthmus of, 124, 183. 

D^U, Captain, 171 172, 162, 186. 

,, attempt on Guayaquil, 182. 

„ at Plata, 184. 

,, at Otoque, 196. 

„ parts from Captain Swan, 203. 

D.ivia Land or Easter Island visited by Cook, 
633. 

Doughty, Thomas, superseded by Thomas 
Drake, 41,61, 

„ death of, 62, 68. 

Drake, Sir Francis— Voyage Hound the World, 
» his desire to visit South Pacific, 36. 

» made Captain of the Pelican, 3d 
»• equipment for the Voyage, 36. 

» sets sail from Plymouth, 87. 

>t arrival at Mooador. 87. 


1XDKX. 

Dr.de, Sir Franc**- *&nH* md 

,, three Spanish cauntem taken. 981 

„ land* at HI l ago. 39. 0 • 

M capture at a Pttrtugueee v wp » > 41 
among Cape Verdi UU#ii»,w, 

„ arrival at fcm Plate, 4 I. 

M on the coast of Braatl, 48. 

M his self dependence, 44 
„ in Port St Julian, 49. 

M search fur water, 49. 

, f tr+Ach ery of the natives, (A 

Hemtion of Thomas Doughty, M 
„ IMiun changed to Golden Htfi. 64. 

„ violent storm on entrance to ivuih 
bees, 67. 

tl jvwv* round Cape Horn, 09. 

' „ «*u coast of Peru, 61, 

[ „ *i »w i h«r in Philip's Bay, 63. 

at Valparaiso, 64. 

\ ,, taking of the Captain of Mortal!, 64* 

j ,, ad venture with Spaniard*. 66. 

1 „ Miixure of treasure from Hj»atti*rd and 

J Indian boy, 66, 

j „ treasure taken at Aries, 08. 

I „ at l-un*. M 

| M cap: are of the Caoa forgo, 7* 

,, »t * •u.iiuko, 72. 

„ »u(T«'rixigs thivugh extreme c*4d, 73, 
74 

,, at anchor In the Bay of Ran Fran- 
cisco, 75 

; „ presents from the natives, 7t». 

| ,, native sacrifice, 77. 

j ,, lraves Hay of San Francisco, 83. 
f ,, arrives at Mindanao, $4, 

„ visit fr»*m the King of female, 86. 

„ !e.c\ca Ternatc, 9*» 

at anchor off Crab I aland, 91. 

,, on a shoal, 92 
„ off the coast of Celebes, 95 

,, at Jjiva, 9d 

,, protftes th*» Cape of Good 97 

at Merra fgrone, 97. 

,, arrival at Plymouth, 98. 

U-l \o% age, IK 

„ made Commander of expedition te 
Wnt Indies, 99. 

,, 81 r John Hawkins given equal com- 

mand, 99 

,, the Puirt«* Hico scheme, 09 
„ departure from Plymouth, 99. 

,, quarrel with Hawkins, 106. 

,, at the Canaries, 10!. 

,, at Guadeloupe, tQI. 

,, death of Hir John Hawkins, 102 
,, engagement at Puerto Rico, 102 
„ Hio de la ffacha taken, 103. 

„ burning of La fUncheria, 103. 

,, march to Panama, 104, 106 
,, death of Sir Francis Drake, 107 
Vf end of Maynards’* narrative, 110. 
Drake, Thomas, 41, 49. 
l>u#ky Bay, 630. 


K. 

F.imed, 666 . 
hhsabeth Island, 65. 
KHsabet hides, the, 6L 
Kndeavour Rlvsr, b'Jak 
Kona, 621. 

Krromatigo, 636* 
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F. 

Fecjc*. fdH. • 

Hei-hrr. Mr Prancis, 6 3. 
vul^ftm of, 41, 164. 

Franklin, Dr, requiMtii.n to American Go- 
vernment with regard to Cook*® txpedi- 
tm», H20 

Furnraux, Captain, massacre of his crew 
637 ' 

Fur trade with America, 820, 821. 


<; 

GUipngOM glands, 1 03 

Gbir, < up**, lit* 

Core, i,wut#*i;ant t 5 15 
.. it Wat *e«»o, 

,, at M ir»:« w.t.t'r'h entertainment, M'O 
u iii dinner frt in tin* native**, 

,, lit I Mr* « h» , 7^'J 

,, cxjd ration uf Pi nice \\ i ilia m a Sound, 

M gi'^u command of the Resolution, 

Gorgcn.i, l-Jex <»f, 124 

,, viMted h> Datnpirr, 18<5 
Crifton KWnd, 2*>7. 

Guana, the, 14b. 

Git itcioiftl i tin* tiade of, 203, 206 
<iu i’iiIcm, harbour of, 7'* 

<rim a<)Ull, Hil. IM1, ls3 
Guinea, a ast of, loo 

4«u mi, UUnd of, dombed by Pampiei, 222- 
227 


ii. 

H space, 68 4 m 

Harrl*, Captain, 197. 
llawkins, Sir John, 9P 

„ quarrel with Drake, 100. 

,, death of, 10*2. 

Hohbr, Mr, privateer expedition by, 1*?4 
Hottentots or Hodmodods described by Dam- 
pier, 310 

Hunheinc, 625, 634, 6C& 
litianchaco, 101, 102 
Uuatulco, 205, 2 00, 207. 


Indians, the, of Valparaiso, 63. 

„ of Coquitnbo, 05, 

towns of, 67. 

„ the Mosquito, 128, 157. 

„ of the Pearl Islands, 138. 

ft Robin, the Mosquito, of Juan Fer- 
nandez, 157. 

„ of Amapalla, 171. 

„ of Manta, 175. 

„ of Colan, 177. 

,, of Darien, 18P. 

,, of California, 217. 

„ of Guam, 225. 

Indigo, trade in, 203. 

laiuyloff, Mr, hie charts of Russian discov- 
eries, 771. 

„ hid knowledge of geography, 772. 


J 

Jamaica, 108, 116, 117, 121, 121, 137. 

Java, Rlaru] of, 96, 97, 115. 

Juan de Fiica's Strait, 718 
Juan Fernandez, island of, 124, 105 

>» described by Dumpier, 167- 

loO 

;i described in Anson’* voy- 

age, 303. 


K. 

Kankaknoa Day, 789. 

K vye's inland, 747. 

Kerguelen's exph rations, 539, 555, 556. 

King, Captain at Francois, 656. 

„ in Adventure Bay, 667. 

„ ob'iei vatmns by, 6hl 
,, at Harvey’s Island, 6 SO. 

,, sent to Komruigo, 6S2. 

,, reception at Tongatabnn, 597. 

,, ohsui.it ions on crlip-e, 612 

,, observations at Mataval, 647. 

,, at a mock tight, 660 
,, observations on eclipse at Christinas 
Island, 695 

„ in Nootka Sound, 721. 

,, explorations m Norton Round, 765 
„ Join rial after returning to >t»ndwicli 
Inlands, 789-819. 

„ given command of tlie Discovery, 
820. 

,, in the River of Canton, 820. 

King’s or Pearl Islands, 187. 

King George's Sound, 725. 

Kotou, 693. 


I*. 

La Vera Cruz, 119, 120. 

Lefooga, 501. 

Leon, city of, 200, 201. 

Lima, Cl, 68, 09, 161. 

IJamA, the, 07. 

Lobos, Island of, 161, 17 6, 179. 184, 303. 
Lucoma or Luzon, 228, 253, 274. 


M. 

Macao, 448, 449. 

Madeira, Island of, 333. 

Mallicolo, Island of, 635. 

Manatee or sea-cow, 139. 

Mangeea, Island of, 569. 

Mangcra, Island of, 171. 

Manilla, 210, 260. 

Manilla galleon, the, 411; capture of, by 
Anson, 461 
Marias Islands, 221. 

Marquesas, the, 533, 634, 

Maynarde’s, Thomas, narrative of Drake's 
last voyage, 98-110. 

Mayo described, 40, 153. 

Mexico. Gulf of, 123. 

Middleburg Island, 682. 

Mindanayans, 233. 

Mindanao, Island of, 84, 139, 227, 244. 
Mindoro, island of, 253. 
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Mocha, or Mocha, 81 
Mogador, town of, 97. 

MoloeoM, Islands of the, 83-85* 

Monmouth Islands, 207. 

Moral, a, described, 517, 888. 

Mosquito Indiana, an aooount of the, 18$, 
128, 138* 

Mowee, 800. 

Mormorona, $7. 

Morgan, Sir Henry. 188. 

MounUgue, Chariot, Dampler's dedication 
to, 121. 


N. 

Narberough, 81 r John, observations on Bay 
of St Julian, 349. 

Neapttlco, Fort of, 120. 

Negril Bay, 124. 

New Holland or Australia visited by Dara- 
pler, 231 ; by Cook, 523, 629, 631 

New Zealand visited by Cook, 526, 627, 529, 
530, 632, 530, 661. 

New Guinea, 629 

Nicobar Island, 237. 

N ombre de Dios visited by Drake, 104, 107 

Nootka Sound, 725. 

Norfolk Island. 630. 

North-west Passage, 221 ; equipment of Cooks 
expedition in search of, 641. 


O. 

Oberea, 496, 497, 603. 

Ohctcroa, 626. 

Old Panama, 133. 

Omai accompanies Cook, 643. 

,, two youths embark with, 5<77 
„ presented with a war cam*-, «jii3 
,, settlement at Hualieine, CT3. 
One Bash Key, 117. 

Oneeheow, 700, 704. 

Oonalathka, 763; natives of. 774. 
Oparre, 667. 

Opoureomi, 612, 616. 

OtaheiU first sighted by Cook, 431. 

„ visited, 631, 634. 

„ pro*! actions of, 685. 

,, language of, 587. 

system of religion, 688. 
Owhyhee, 782, 786, 819. 

Oxenhain, John, execution of, 36. 


P. 

PatUsePs Islands, 634. 

Palma Maria trees, 199. 

Palmerston's Islands, 681. 

Panama, 104, 184, 188; Bishop of, 131 ; 

strength of, 186 ; described, 192. 

P^ta, town of, 177, 394; taken by Anson, 

Pescadores Islands, 265. 

Petit Ooave, 118, 136, 161. 

Philip's Bay, 63. 

Plxarro, Don Joseph, fate of bis squadron, 
336. 

Plantain walks, 182, 134 1 the plantain, 230. 
Plata, Island of, 126, 125, 174, 184. 


Plate, Hirer of, 44, 46, 337. 

Porto Bello, 107. W4, 187. 

Port Boyal, 116, 124. 

Prince Jeoly, 242 ; life of, 804. 3Uk 
Prince William's Sound, 753. 

Providence Island, 187, 138. 

Puerto Kico scheme, 99 ; attack on the fort, 

102 . 

Pulo OM, Island of, 258. 

Puna, Island of, 179. 


Q. 

Queen Charlotte's Round, vUitcd by Cook, 
627, 630, 531, 632, 537. 

Quibo Islands, 124, 407. 


it 

lUUtaia, 525 

Realejo, attack on, by I tempter, 170, 171, 202 

ftendvsvotis, l»le of, 663 

Klo de U Ilacha, 103, 104 ^ 

Hio do Ouro, 3S, 

Rio Grande. the, 143 

liohin, the Mosquito Indian of Juan Fernan* 8 
d**, 15S. 

Roques Islands, 147, ISO. 


"tesro palm, the, 229 
.'-aoti.i^o, town of, 64. 

Harnlmloe#, the, 1*24 

Suing tiioodha. 7»>7, 779 

Sandwich Islands, naming of, 535, 707. 

Sin Francisco, Ray of. 76. 

Sait Miguel, iiulf of, 195. 

Santa * ’ruz, 647 
Sunt* Mart i, 113 
Santa Pecaqiie, 219, *221. 

Scurvy, deatlu fiom, in Anson's squadron, 
357 

Sea-htk, or rock- weed, seen by Anson, 416; 

by Cook, 715 

Head ion, (i^piibel by Dumpier, 168. 

Seal, described by Dam pier, 169. 

Sharpe, Captain, 126. 

Si blue de Ward Islands, 1 56, 

Sieira Leone, 97. 

SoUnder, Dr, explorations on Tleriw del 
rnego. 4$0. ** 

,, explorations by. 488k 

„ thefts from, 489, 

„ observations on transit 

Venus, 606. 

,, death of, 628. 

South sea. passage into, 66. 

Sprasrge, Sir Edward, 116, 116L 
Ktatcn Island, 166, 35 1. 

8t Catherine, Island of, 342, 

,, George, Island of, 65, 

„ Helena, 313. 

„ Helen's, 329. 

„ I ago. Island of, 39, 40, 154. 

„ James, Islands of, 83 
„ Julian, Port of, 49, 348, 369, 

,i Mary, Cape of. 4t, 

Sumatra Island, 286. 
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Swan, C'aptitn, of th* Cy««ict, 176 

at glata, 13# 

part* from Captain Da vis, 203. 
sen^i for River Culhican, 217. 
?, At Santa Kecaqne, 219 

M at Cap** ('orrlent<‘3, 221. 

„ sad* for Cuatn, 223. 

„ At Mindanao, 221* 

,, mutiny of the crews, 249. 

„ leave* for Man til a, 257. 

at ti.e Iv-r i'loies, 2i>6. 

,, his deuth, 270. 


U. 

UJIefcea, 625, 634, 677. 


V. 

Vacea, Tales of, 123. 

Valdivia Island, 157. 

Van Dicman's Land visfted by Cook, 557 * 
Vincllo, 141 ; curing of the, 207. 

Virginia, 161, 152. 


T. 




TAbotra, Tat and of, 192, 193, 190, 197. 

Tenia!#*, King of, 85 
,, Viceroy of, 85. 

Chinaman of, S'*. 

Tiarrahou or Otaheite Etc, 612, 515. 

Tldnie, l«)and of, 85 
Tim at i. I •.land of, 435 
TouuaUhno, 695, 024, 025. 

Tnotx.U.ii^H <>\ i»red, 041. 

Tti«dal.uli, presents giwn to, by Cook, 4S3, 
497. 


TuituuA Inland, 147, 151 
Tuwulcy, Ciiptiiin seat ch for, 194 

In* skirmish with 8p »m ird*, -‘0*. 
\\ encounter in the V'al il’ lrt.s, 214 
TrtnWUd, 14$ 4 

TmUan, Cuptdn, 135. M*\ l.»l. 

TrUt Mind, U7, 120, 121. 

Truxiilo, ltd 

SCSS&K <**•. **«?*,. .S3 

presents civen to t ook, 460. 

" hi» u*e of tnlncco, 493. 

Tucker, Capuin, 135, 138. 


W. 

Wager’s, Sir Charles, scheme, 82c 
Wafer, Mr, surgeon to Dampier, accident 
with gunpowder, 131, 133. 

Wallesaw, the Devil of the Indians, 129. 
Walrus, the, 755. 

Wh alley, Mr, 116. 

Williams, Captain, 135, 141. 

Wiight, Captain, 135. 

,, capture of Spanish tartane, 137. 

,, sails for the Corn Islands, 138. 

in search of provisions on the coast 
of Carthagena, 141 
quirrcl with Captain Yanky, 143. 
capture of an Indian boy, 189. 
Warwick, Karl of, Drake’s Dedication to, 
35 ; Karls of, 139. 

Waterspout seen by Dampier, 278. 


Y. 

Yanky, Captain, cruises near Carthagena, 

quarrel with Captain 11 right, 143. 

„ paits from Dampier, 148. 


TllK END. 


M'Farlane d Erskine, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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Century. "Witb^o^»^^ e p , oetr yj Consisting of old Heroic 
Re BaUads Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, together 
Si i somo fTvr of later date, and a copious Glossary. By 
Thomas Pkbcv, D.D., Bishop of Dromore. 


. . This tori,* u also kept bonnd in half-calf extra, marbled sides, edges, and 
«jif papers, price Si. fid. each. 
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William P* Nimmo & Co., Edinburgh* ' * 


J**t t*4**tp % j 

Handsome Stod-Liae Edition of tiki Poeti, Uk toll Crm tva. 

AV* Mh *t/A Itetip* m fit* r* aad W, 3J. M. j 

mri i» /Vn« ir<w IM, ; /hi</ arfru, 5^.; j 

old in ^her Anri ^adn^. | 

NIMMO’S POPULAR EDITION OF THlf ! 

WORKS OF THE POETS. j 

tn fall frown 8vo, printed on (Inc paper, with beautiful red-) toe border round ! 
each page. Each volume contain* i Memoir, and I* llhutratnl with a Portrait j 
of the Anther engraved on Steel, and nauterotu fall-page lUuaUationa on I 
Wood, frvtn iletigtu by einnu ut Aul»t*. 


i. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 

а. SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

3. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

4. MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

5. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

б. COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

7. MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

8. THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

9. GOLDSMITH’S CHOICE WORKS. 

10. POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. - 

sx. BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS. 

ia. THE CASQUET OF GEMS. Choice Selections 

from the Poem. 

13. THE BOOK OF HUMOROUS POETRY. 

14. BALLADS : Scottish and English. 

15. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS and 

HOLY WAR. 

1 6 . LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

17. THE PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

18. POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS OF THE 

SEA. 


V Berio* of Book*, from the very enperior maimer fa which 
It is produced, le at once the cheapeet and handaomeet edition of the 
Poete lathe market. The volnmee form elegant aad appropriate Ru 
seat# aa School Prisee and Glft-Booka, either in cloth or moroooo. 

‘ They are a marvel of ebaapnaaa, tome of the votumaa a* te nding to aa maag aa 



mentation of them fa complete. ’-—Sro fwnaH*. 
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